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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION 

I N preparing a second edition I have made some small alterations in the text. It lias not proved 
practical, however, to take into consideration excavated material or publications which have appeared 
since the volume was first printed. I should like, nevertheless, to call attention to a few very important 
new things. The excavation of the Zedkara (Isesy) pyramid temple, a little to the south of Saqqarah, has 
produced new and unusual white limestone sculpture in the round, particularly some fragments of 
calves and a figure almost certainly of a sphinx which would lend support to a Dynasty IV date for the 
curious limestone sphinx from Abu Roash mentioned on p. 33. This material, including relief frag¬ 
ments, a lion, and parts of figures of prisoners like those from the temples of Nc-user-ra and Pcpy II, is 
as yet unpublished. It should be mentioned, also, that in the excavation of the archaic cemetery near 
Iielwan have been found primitive niche-stones like those described on pp. 142-143 hitherto known with 
any certainty only from Saqqarah. 

The Brooklyn Museum has recently acquired a remarkable scries of sculptures, including a red 
granite head of an early king, a kneeling slate statuette of Pcpy I, and an alabaster statuette of the same 
king in Ileb-sed dress. In the same group is .an alabaster figure of the mother of Pcpy II holding her 
son on her lap {The Brooklyn Museum Bulletin, vol, VIII, No. b, March 1947). I have omitted to men¬ 
tion on p. 13 an archaic head long in University College, London {Ancient Egyptian Art, Burlington Fine 
Arts Club Catalogue, 1922, pi. II). 

The South Stone Pyramid at Dahshur has recently been identified as having been constructed by 
Sneferuw. Excavations are still continuing but it is no longer necessary to speculate (as on pp. 144, 361} 
as to whether it could have been built by Huni. The question is raised as to the identity of the builder of 
the Medum Pyramid. In this connexion it might he remarked that it is highly doubtful that the lime¬ 
stone flake in Philadelphia really bears a representation of Sneferuw (pp, 136, 149, 358), It seems to iim¬ 
possible that the people buried at Medum lived a little earlier than Rekncr was inclined to place them, 
and that the large tombs, including that of Ra-hotep and Nofret, were completed at least within the reign 
of Sneferuw and not ;is late as that of Cheops (cf. pp. S45, 14^). 

Prof. Junker, in Giza VI /, pp. 151 fb. has published, more sculpture which was displaced anciently 
from the tomb of Ba-ba-f (G 5230, called in my text Khnsm-ba-f), This includes a small inscribed 
alabaster statue in Vienna resembling the smaller fragmentary figure on my PI. 196. I have included this 
by error under Ua-f-ba amongst the sculpture of the second half of Dynasty V .it the end of tin- third 
paragraph on p. 73* Junker has also published a fragmentary standing figure and a much broken seated 
figure of dark granite which should be added to the list of fragments given on p. 50, Most interesting of 
all is a head in Vienna from a life-size alabaster statue wltich must originally have stood in the serdab of 
G 3230 (for plan see Rcisner, Giza Necropolis, I, Fig. 153, p. 250). 

In the case of the Worcester statue of a woman described on pp. 42-43, it is now dear that il formed 
part of a triad of figures (partly in Brooklyn and Kansas City; see J. D. Cooney, J.E.A. t vol. XXXI, 
* 94 ,v PP* 54 - 5 &) fr° ro Dynasty V tomb of Ra-wer. These should be added to the other sculpture 
from this tomb listed on pp. 50-52. With them should be included the ivory figure and other statues 
which, in the second paragraph on p. 61, 1 have erroneously assigned to the wrong Ra-wer (LG 94) and 
not to the tomb later excavated by Selim Hassan. 

Suspicion as a forgery has been cast on the lower of the two designs in Fig. 45, p. 123 (see Guy Brum 
ton, 'Modern Paintings on Predynastie Puts’, AmnUs, XXXIV, pp. 149 ff.). 
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The general consensus of opinion seems to be that the reliefs from the gateway at Memphis mentioned 
on pp. 1 2i, 133, 136 are not of the Middle Kingdom but archaising work of at least Saite times. 

The objects from the Charles Atherton Curtis Collection, perhaps the most important of which is the 
slab-stela of Nefert-yabet described on p. 160, are now in the Louvre (sec Boreux, Monuments Piot, 
vol. XXXVII, 1940, pp, 13-37), 

Further material in connexion with the reliefs of Akhet-a’a (p. 151), Mery (p, 172) and Tep-m-ankh 
(p, 187), and certain Fourth Dynasty reliefs at Giza, will he found in Smith, The Origin of Some 
Unidentified Old Kingdom Reliefs’, A.J.A ., vol. XLVI, 1942, pp. 509-531. 

It now seems impossible that the Mariette stela of Queen Merytyetes can have come from G 7650 as 
is suggested on p. 161. However, the connexion between this stela and the queen of the same name who 
appears to have been the mother of Prince Ka-wab is still obscure* as is the location at Giza where 
Mariette found the stone. 

1 was able in 1947 to visit the rock-cut tombs at Tehneh, Naga-ed-Der, Bersheh and Beni Hasan, as 
well as the two late Old Kingdom tombs at Luxor (Nos. 185, 186; p. 226). It is of interest, in view of 
the owner's mention of Mycerinus and Weserkaf, that the reliefs of the tomb of Khenuw-ka at Tehneh 
bear a dose resemblance to those of the Chephren family at Giza. It is now clear that the tombs which 
I have listed on p. 225 as being at Dtrir el Melek are actually in the upper terrace of tombs at Naga-ed- 
Dvr and amongst those cleared by Reisner, The term Ddr el Melek used by Wreszinski is simply 
another name for the Naga-ed-Der cemetery. The man named Themercry (N 71 ; Sayee No. IV) on 
p. 225 should not he confused with a second Themcrery (N 248) buried at the same site, referred to on 
p. 222. ( )ne must see the Beni Hasan tombs to realize that it is only in the chapel of Khnum-hotep 
(No. 3) where the developed sty le of the Middle Kingdom is beginning to emerge in the reign of 
Sesostris II. The stiff clumsiness of the Intermediate Period style carried on very late at Beni Hasan, 
even the painter of Khnum-hotep was not able entirely to free himself from it as had Djehuwty-hotep’s 
craftsmen at Kersheh, where again only' this one tomb stands out from the rest as representing the fully 
developed 1 2th Dynasty' style. Finally, it should be noted that in the tomb of Djehuwty-hotop there is 
a larger amount of fine work in paint alone than is implied by the text (p- 240). 

It should he noted in reading the statement on pp. 223-224 that W. C, Hayes has recently argued 
strongly against the existence of an independent kingdom at CoptosQf.E./L* vol, XXXII, 1946, pp, 3-23) 
In an article to appear in J.E.A., vol. XXXIII, the proofs of which have been kindlv placed at my dis¬ 
posal, Hayes makes it quite dear that w hile the decoration of the tomb of Hor-m-khauw-f at Hiemkon- 
poJis dates to the late XII hh Dynasty, that of Pepy-nen-ankh (called Pepy-men on p. 234) is provincial 
work of the late Old Kingdom (see also p. 230 where I have mistakenly called both tombs Dyn. XII). 

Finally, 1 should like to refer the reader to 'The Artist of the Egyptian Old Kingdom’ by John A 

Wi !r \*r^ AWS " ,w * *-•* ** * - w. pp *3.-239, 

readings which differ from the interpretation given to a number of the texts in Chapter XVI. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 

I N 1936 the writer was entrusted with the preparation of a survey of the sculpture and painting found 
at Giza, This was to form part of the publication of the excavations at the Pyramids upon which 
Dr. George A. Reisner and the members of the Harvard-Boston Expedition have long been engaged. 
It was clear at the start that new evidence from Giza made it necessary to reconsider both the style 
and date of sculpture from other Old Kingdom sites. As the need to refer to comparative material 
became more and more obvious the present form of the volume gradually took shape. It was at the 
suggestion of Dr. Reisncr that the text was finally expanded into a general history of Old Kingdom art. 

The Giza excavations have provided a chronological framework upon which to base a study of the 
art of the Old Kingdom. There is now u large body of material clearly dated to Dynasty IV which is 
available for comparison with tile work of Dvnasties V and VI, It is thus possible to recognize the 
high point of acliievement reached under the kings who built the Great Pyramids. Familiarity with 
the site of Giza had necessarily to be gained through continued use of the Expedition records ;md 
Dr. Rctsner's forthcoming publications in manuscript form. The writer’s debt to Dr, Reisner is very 
great, accruing as it has through ten years' work with him as pupil, assistant, and friend. The fact that 
the following text exists at all is perhaps the clearest testimonial to this indebtedness. 

Only an incomplete picture of the great cemetery would he possible without access to the excavations 
of our neighbours at Giza, the German and Egyptian Expeditions. Throughout the course of my 
work I have had frequent cause to appreciate the friendly co-operation of Professor Hermann Junker. 
Not only was ihe material in his excavations freely available for study but he has been most generous 
with helpful advice from his long experience and knowledge of the language and archaeology of the 
Old Kingdom. To him I also owe permission to copy the painted hieroglyphs w hich are reproduced 
on one of the coloured plates. To our other neighbour, Professor Selim Bey Hasson, and to his assis¬ 
tants, I am very grateful for continued access to the chapel reliefs in his excavations both at Giza and 
Saqqarah. 

In recent years the work of the Department of Antiquities at Saqqarah has added greully to our 
knowledge of the difficult period preceding Dynasty IV, It has been a rare privilege to follow the 
course of this work under the guidance of the late Messrs. Cecil Firth and Edward Quibell. I am 
indebted to them for permission to describe material as yet tin published, as well as for several photo¬ 
graphs and drawings reproduced here. Even more interesting results were obtained by Walter B, 
Emery when he took up the difficult task of continuing the work left incomplete by the premature 
death of Mr, Firth, followed by that of Mr. Quibell. Much that appears in the following pages has 
been learned during many pleasant visits to Mr. Emery’s excavations. 

The writer owes to the friendly offices of Professor George H, Chase a gram from Harvard which 
enabled him in 1935 to make a survey of most of the important European collections of Egyptian 
sculpture, In the course of visits to these museums in Europe and to the collections of our own country 
such a widespread indebtedness has been incurred that it is impossible to express it adequately. An 
attempt has been made throughout the volume to attribute correctly the source of photographs, drawings, 
and other material, for the reproduction of which permission has been courteously and readily granted, 
and to indicate the present location of statues, reliefs, and paintings. 1 it the few cases where photographs 
in the plates have been drawn from publications this is indicated in the list of plates. Several of the 
plates are made from photographs of the Archives Photograph] ques du Louvre, two from the firm of 
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Alinari and one From that of Lehnert and Land rock in Cairo. Herr Platon Mittlestacdt made for me 
a number of excellent photographs of objects in the Cairo Museum, The great majority of the photo¬ 
graphs, however, were drawn from the files of the Expedition and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

I should like to express my grateful thanks to the officials of the Cairo Museum, particularly Mr, 
Engdbach, Mr. Brunton, and M. Gueraud, to Mr. Sidney Smith of the British Museum, to Mr, D. B. 
Harden of the Aahmolcan Museum and Professor Glanville of University College, to M. Charles 
Boreux ot the Louvre and the Abbe Paul Treason of Grenoble, to Professor Capart £n Brussels and 
Dr. W . D, van \\ ijngaarden in Leiden, to Dr. Gunther Reeder of the Pelizaeus Museum of Hildesheim, 
to Professor Schaefer, Dr. Anthes, Dr, Grapow, Hans Wolfgang Muller, and Herr von Bothmer who 
were particularly kind to me in the Berlin Museum, as well as Professor Wolff and Herbert Schaedel 
in Leipzig, to Professor Watzinger of Tubingen, Professor Scharff and Wilhelm Holseher in Munich, 
Dr. Hans Demel of the Kunsthistorisches Museum in Vienna, and to Signor Giulio Farina in Turin. 

Mr. C. S, Gulbenkian was kind enough to allow me to reproduce the charming little Dynasty IV 
relief in his collection, while Mr. Atherton Curtis hospitably permitted me to examine the beautiful 
slab-stela of Ntferl-yabet in his Paris house. In addition to the acknowledgements made above my 
thanks are due to the officials of the Clyptothck Ny Carlsberg of Copenhagen, the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York, the Brooklyn Museum, the Oriental Institute of the University of 
Chicago, and the Worcester Art Museum for allowing me to reproduce important pieces in their col¬ 
lections. I am exceedingly grateful to Mr. Herbert Wmlock and Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams for 
permitting me to use certain of the Light reliefs at a time when their publication was in preparation. 
l y indebtedness to Mrs. Williams will be found acknowledged in a number of places throughout the 
lem. Dr. John Wilson saved me much trouble by allowing me to use materia] from Prentice Dneli'a 
volume on the tomb of Mercniwka before it appeared in print. Finally Professor Blackman has 
permitted me to reproduce drawings from photographs of an unpublished tomb at Meir 

Any survey „f Egyptian material has now hcen made iucomparablv less difficult bv the volumes 

of the 1 nftographical Bibliography. One uses these boohs so constantly that with familiarity it is east- 

n Tj‘ IT T. h " e °" C ® tHe l ,ai " staki ”S | y careful references of Miss Bertha Porter and Miss 

AW , T Z " r T 8 hCCn famrUU enOUgh “ P rofit b - v much pmoml advice from Miss 
Mow* s wide knowledge of Egyptian sites and collections. 

The figures in the test have been prepared by the author from a variety of different sources. When 
illustrations were traced from publications the reference has been given in the caption beneath and 
m some cases a httle more fully in the last of Illustrations. Many examples are taken from original 

of nliThm We 'he 7 mCmb T ° f the S ‘ aff ° f ,he & P editio " “ d ** Boston Museum 
i. uV -n.' 1 • h V rCCOrdS ran8e OVCr “ lon8 P criod ° f tirae « difficult to give full credit where 

at Li\£& and of thu rock-cue tombs at V-icn i u f vcmcterj 

Eaton and by Mr. Ha, ^ H “"* h 

from drawings made by Mr. Dows Dunham in the r r \ * Lt ^p- eres furniture are taken 

tomb. I should like to thank Miss Suzanne Chapman and Mr. Ni^Tm^ 

of the tracings for me. I am particularly grateful to Miss Eaton a A M n u f S ° me 

the preparation of this volume in Egypt, hTve contimnll’v sunnl ^ T° throu 8 hout 

the objects in the Boston collection. • . - pp led me with information concerning 

In simplify the general index, spellings in transliteration have been given in a separate list. I have 
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also made a list of the personal names mentioned in the text, as well as lists of the tombs at Giza and 
Saqqarah with Dr* Reisner’s numbers at Giza and Marietta’s numbering at Saqqarah correlated, 
wherever possible, with other numbering systems of Lepsins, Strindorff, Junker, Fisher, Quibelf, 
Firth, and Emery. With these lists it should be possible to find the tombs mentioned in the text either 
on the maps of Giza in Dr. Reisner’s first volume of The History of die Giza Necropolis or on the map 
of Saqqarah included at the back of The Development of the Egyptian Tomb . Miss Lesley Hoy os has 
helped me with the task of preparing these lists as well as assisting me with the general index, for 
which I wish to express grateful thanks. 

I have tried to avoid confusing abbreviations. The following arc those used most frequently 
throughout the text: 

Annates: Annates du Sendee des Antiquites de V&gypte, 

A.Z.: Zeittckrift fur Agyptische Sprache und Altertumskunde. 

J.E. A.: Journal of Egyptian Archaeology , 

O'L.Z.: Orientalistische Litcraturseitung. 

P.S.B.A.: Proceedings of the Society for Biblical Archaeology. 

R.T.: Petrie, The Royal Tombs of the Earliest Dynasties. 

M.F.A.: Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Reference to the publications of the Egypt Exploration Society is usually by title only. Certain incon¬ 
sistencies wall undoubtedly be found in the spelling of Egyptian proper names and Arabic place names. 
In drawing material from so many different sources 1 have tried to use the most familiar spelling but 
have frequently followed that used in the original publication. In many cases 1 have used the spelling 
employed by Dr. Rcisncr in the Giza publications. 

The printing of this volume has been made possible by the generous grants of the American Council 
of Learned Societies, the Boston Museum of Fine Am, and Harvard University to whom I offer my 
sincere thanks. I should like to thank Professor George H. Chase and Frederick R. Grace for their 
patience in reading the book in galley proofs and for the helpful suggestions made by them both when 
the text was presented as a Doctor’s dissertation at Harvard in May : 040. Finally, l should like to 
express my gratitude to Mr. John Johnson and the Oxford University Press who under difficult war¬ 
time conditions have maintained the high quality of priming for which they are justly known. 

WILLIAM STEVENSON SMITH 

MUSEUM OF FIXE ARTS 
BOSTON 

October 1940 
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INTRODUCTION 

E GYPTIAN art reached Its first great culminating point in Dyn. IV under the powerful kings who 
built the py ramids of Dahshur and Giza. Never before in the world had a great nation been so com¬ 
pletely welded together under the power of one man. Long years of peaceful prosperity and the efficient 
administration of the country had led to a maximum in agricultural productivity, the basis oi Egypt's 
wealth, and to the development of various industries. In the reign of Snefcruw the greatest wealth and 
power that the world had ever known were in the hands of the king of Egypt and could be employed for 
the decoration of his capital and the preparation of his tomb and those of his favourite courtiers. By 
the time that Cheops had ascended the throne and began to plan the building of his burial-place he had 
at his disposal craftsmen who had been trained in the workshops of his father, men who had benefited 
from all the experience gained in the long development of the technical processes which had slowly 
matured since the first tentative experiments of the Prehistoric period, and which had recently received 
an enormous stimulus in the reign of Zoscr, traditionally ascribed to the genius of the king’s architect 
and vizier, Imhotep. In the following pages I shall attempt to trace this development in sculpture and 
painting to its culmination in the royal works of Dyn, IV and then to show the enrichment of Jorms in 
Dyn. V and VI and the gradual spread of technical accomplishment throughout the country. 

That the flourishing of the arts in Dyn. IV left its mark upon the capital of Memphis and upon 
temples and palaces elsewhere in Egypt there can be no doubt. All this has vanished leaving us only 
the funerary monuments by which to judge the merits of Old Kingdom architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. This is not so surprising when we remember that the Egyptian built more substantially for his 
gods and for his last resting place than he did for his own living-quarters which were constructed 
of lighter materials, wood, mud-brick, and plaster. That these dwellings were designed by the great 
architects and decorated and furnished with products of the best craftsmen we can be quite sure from 
examples of a later period and by references such as that in the inscription of Scnezem-ib-Yemy, who 
in the reign of Isesy constructed a lake for the king’s palace. Wc can picture such a lake from the descrip¬ 
tion of the boating party suggested to King Sneferuw by the magician Zaza-m-ankh in the story of 
Cheops and the Magicians, We can also see a reflection of the beautiful decoration of household furniture 
and personal equipment in the objects placed in the tomb. In the furniture of Queen Hetep-herts I 
we can see what the court craftsmen had actually prepared for the greatest lady of the land at the begin¬ 
ning of Dyn. IV. The simple beauty of the design of carrying-chair, arm-chair, bed. and canopy and the 
perfection of the workmanship, coupled with the fertility of idea and the taste shown in the patterns of 
various inlaid pieces, gives us a high respect for the decorative art of the period, further than this we 
can but conjecture. What the sculptured and painted decoration of an Old Kingdum palace was like 
wc can only surmise, judging from fragments of later periods there were probably wall and ceiling 
paintings composed of geometric patterns, plant forms, birds, and animals. Whether wall paintings con¬ 
taining human figures were used in palace decoration cannot be determined, but scenes of offerings 
made to the gods and a glorification of the king showing his relations with the gods and his conquests 
over earthly enemies must have appeared in reliefs and paintings in the temples of the great cities. 

The earliest examples which have been preserved of Egyptian art were mostly taken from temple 
equipment. The ivory figurines deposited as votive offerings in the temples and the sculptured palettes 
and mace-heads used ceremonially, the carvings on stone vessels and certain ol the inscribed objects 
placed in the royal tombs were not made for tomb equipment, *1 he earliest sculpture owed its excellence 
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to the facility gained in the making of atone vessels, and the rise of the various crafts was largely in¬ 
dependent of funerary customs. Nevertheless, it remains a fact that the great body of Egyptian art 
which has survived has a purely funerary character, and that the beliefs of the people concerning a life 
after death w ere responsible for the principal characteristics of Egyptian art. Portrait sculpture, the great 
achievement of the Old Kingdom, was inspired by the necessity to provide a residing place for the soul 
of the dead man. Enduring stone architecture was required to supply a permanent and safe home for 
the body. Representational art in the form of painting and reliefs was developed to furnish in a lasting 
form a magical substitute, first for the food and equipment needed by the dead, then for the ceremonies 
by which this food was made available to the dead, and finally for typical actions from daily life, that 
these might be re-lived again in the Afterworld. Thus, while decorative art and the ordinary crafts were 
employed in the service of the living, the representational side of Egyptian art, its statuary, reliefs, and 
paintings, was employed in a purely practical way , reproducing life to assist magically the dead. Naturally, 
this lent a peculiar character to the development of art and imposed certain limitations. It is not sur¬ 
prising that once the general outlines of representation were laid down a conservative people should be 
unwilling to change methods which they had come to consider magically efficacious in the after-life. Thus 
the perpetuation of established forms is one of the great characteristics of Egyptian sculpture and paint¬ 
ing, Unfortunately, many furms became crystallized quite early, at a time when the technical limitations 
of the artist forced upon him certain makcsliifts not inevitable from Egyptian beliefs or point of view, 
but nevertheless continued for traditional reasons although capable of correction. 

1 he character of the country itself must have had a strong influence upon the art of Egypt, Petrie 
baa pointed out that the narrow level valley bordered on each side with flat-topped cliffs is reflected 
in the horizontal lines and simple masses of Egyptian architecture. He would see in the contrast between 
die luxurious plant growth of the rich soil of the river banks and the sterility of the desert the origin 
of the striking application of elaborate surface ornament to architectural members plain in themselves. 
Available building materials exerted a more practical and concrete influence upon architecture. The 
scarcity and poor quality of the wood at the disposal of the Egyptian were amply compensated by the 
supply of Nile mud for brick-making and a variety of building-stones at hand for quarrying. The use of 
crude-bricks and limestone blocks suggests clearly the origin of the rectangular character of Egyptian 
building. The early use of light materials, matting, reed bundles, palm stalks, &c„ combined with 
brick and wood, was in Dyn. II1 translated into small-stone masonry under the guiding genius of Zoseris 
great architect, Imhotep, and was then gradually transformed into the massive stone construction of Dyn, 
IV. The brilliant suit and rainless charac ter of the country had their influence upon the buildings, 
naturally. Open colonnaded courts play a great part and small apertures were all that was needed to let 
in the light to interior roums, leaving large areas of plain wall surface free for decoration. Bright-painted 
surfaces seem less incongruous in strong sunlight against the bright blue of an Egyptian sky, in a dear 

atmosphere where contrasts of light and shade are sharp and abrupt, than they would in a more northern 
climate. 

The character of the country affected sculpture and painting no less than it did architecture. The 
rectangular mass of the quarried stone influenced the shape of the sculpture. Block-like forms were 
favoured, which in monumental decoration suited the horizontal lines of the buildings. There was no 
place for the grouping of figure sculpture as in the pediment of a Greek temple, and, as Petrie has 
said, the movement of projecting figures such as the classical acroteria would have been most incongruous 
against the fiat Imes of valley or desert or dwarfed into insignificance against sheer rising diffs Sharp 
contrasts in hght and shade did not inspire the use of half-lights and subtle gradations in painted 
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surfaces. The misty distances and mysterious effects of light in northern countries were not present 
to suggest imitation to the Egyptian painter. 

The practical nature of the Egyptian influenced the utilitarian aspect of his art. He was a realist 
attempting to reproduce the characteristic aspect of the human figure to recreate life tor the use of the 
soul after death. His aims were naturalism and enduring qualities. His statues are therefore embodi¬ 
ments of general qualities, static, made of permanent materials. There was no necessity for mo vement in 
his figures. He had no impulse to lead him to portray the complicated grouping of many forms. His 
sculpture is compact and solid. Frontality and the equal balance of the two sides of the body are 
entirely prevalent in sculpture in the round. The sculptor avoids projecting dements which might be 
broken away and jeopardize the preservation of the residing place that he was providing for the spirit. 
He was thus contented with a limited number of simple poses which represented the ideal qualities of his 
employer, portrayed his rank and office. He eliminated all unsuitable accessories which had been 
attempted in an earlier age of experimentation, and it must be admitted that the productions of the 
sculptors of Dyn. IV show an admirable realization of the requirements of their patrons. Attention was 
concentrated upon the head, which seemed to the Egyptian to be the chief embodiment of a man's 
character, and it is in the wonderful series of portrait heads that Old Kingdom art reaches its highest 

level. 

In all this the Egyptian was influenced by an attitude toward the world about him which was common 
to all peoples before the time of die development of Greek culture, as Professor Schafer has so admirably 
pointed out in a long series of works on Egyptian art. The artist sought to represent things as he knew 
them to be, not in aspects which may have appeared to him transitory. All of our present-day visual 
perceptions, our ideals of beauty, canons of proportions, and conventions of representation arc laid down 
upon the foundation of an art that resulted from Greek reason applied to visual perceptions and trans¬ 
lated into line, form, and cotour. The Western art of all later periods has been a striving to imitate the 
visual effect of what the artist saw about him, moulded within the outlines ol what the Greeks first 
observed as the reasonable and convincing aspect of things. Our measurement of the qualities of a 
work of art is largely dependent upon how well it fulfils such an imitation of things as we have been 
taught to look at them. We must discard this method of criticism if we arc to appreciate fully pre-Greek 
art of which the Egyptians were undoubtedly the foremost exponents. 

In examining the sculpture and painting of the Old Kingdom, therefore, we must not look for any 
such development as took place in Greek painting from the earliest designs on Geometric pottery to the 
almost complete visual effect of Hellenistic painting with its complete modelling affected by cast 
shadow. Once wc have accepted the fact that a scene as represented by an Egyptian artist is to be looked 
at as a more or less diagrammatic rendering of the facts as he knew them to be, we are in a position to 
interpret his meaning and to judge how well he has carried out his purpose. Almost always in his draw¬ 
ing he seeks to portray a generalization of an action, not its transitory aspect on a particular day under 
certain conditions. The narrative element is conspicuously absent from Egyptian art save in a lew rare 
exceptions, and in die Old Kingdom is found only in certain subordinate details of a large composition. 
Somewhat less rare is the portrait sculptor’s observation of striking individual peculiarities in the phy¬ 
sical appearance of his patron. The development that we have to look for in Egyptian art is that of the 
technical perfection of the craft of the sculptor and the painter within certain boundaries laid down by 
convention. This convention, in itself, was the way in which a primitive people interpreted the visual 
perceptions of the world about them, and in Egypt their purpose was the recreation of this world for the 

use of the soul after death. 
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In the reliefs and paintings there was naturally much more opportunity for variety than in the 
statues. It must be observed at the beginning of the study of Egyptian art that there was room within 
the conventions by which the ancient artist was bound for very keen observations of nature, for innova¬ 
tions due to the genius of certain individuals, and for exceptions to rule. *1 hese must be carefully 
observed, interpreted, and recorded, but it has to be remembered that they always remain within fixed 
limits. Whenever we notice an exception which seems particularly contrary to the principles of Egyptian 
convention, this is to be regarded with suspicion. One must constantly guard against any interpretation 
that is suggested bv the logic of our own observation of facts. During the tremendously long time from 
the beg inn ings of Egyptian art to its last great renaissance in the Saite period, generation after genera¬ 
tion of artists contributed new elements from their fresh observations of nature. There was a gradual and 
steady increase in the body of subject-matter represented in the reliefs and paintings. In the Fifth 
Dynasty we find a large number of scenes that were unknown in Dyn. Ill, and a much more full 
representation given to older and more familiar subjects. 1 n the Middle Kingdom the scope of representa¬ 
tion was even more increased, and in Dyn. XV 111 , with Egypt’s expansion as the first great world power 
under Tuthmosis III, a multitude of new scenes crowd the walls of temples and tombs. In this last case 
a certain amount of foreign influence undoubtedly played a part. It is characteristic of Egyptian art that 
wherever we find innovations and brief flashes of observation that seem more accurate to the modem 
eye, these are to be found, almost w ithout exception, in the minor figures of a scene, and not infrequently 
in tire work of craftsmen who are less thoroughly trained than their neighbours who at the same time 
were producing the polished old conventional forms. One might cite the experiments of the provincial 
painters at Beni Hasan, the men who carved the tomb reliefs at Akhenaten’s brief capita] at Tell el- 
A mama, or those who executed the idle drawings on ostraca of the i Sth and 19th Dynasties at Thebes. 
A certain latitude was always allowed for the representation of children, peasants, captives, and above 
all, animals. 

We must not think of Egyptian art as endlessly repeating and imitating the same forms. The 
uniformity of the broad outlines established by convention lends an aspect of monotony and reduplica¬ 
tion at first glance. Upon closer examination it w ill be found, however, that no two scenes are exactly 
alike. Seldom is a whole representation copied bodily from another. The old forms were capable of 
considerable modification. For the layman or student the overwhelming mass of material preserved 
from a period covering several thousand years is in its very quantity an obstacle to the proper apprecia¬ 
tion of Egyptian art. The more delicate and less obvious masterpieces of the great craftsmen are often 
obscured by large works of little artistic merit, by the hack products of the funerary workshops, or by 
inscribed material the value of which is purely historical or philological. Often the mere astonishing 
bulk of a monument or the lavish use of gold upon a well-preserved but poorly designed object may 
distract the attention of the observer from a real work of art. 

In order to estimate fully the achievement of Old Kingdom, art it is only necessary to compare it with 
uhat was being accomplished in the rest of the world at this time. Excellent craftsmen there were 
in Mesopotamia, capable of executing such beautiful products of technical skill as were found in the 
tombs at Ur, but not great artists. The shell inlays of Ur with their clumsy little figures, and the carvings 
which have multiplied increasingly from other excavations in the last few years can hardly stand com¬ 
parison even with the finest of the Egyptian slate palettes, while the statuettes such as those found at 
Tell Aamar, with their wide, staring eyes and simple forms, although they are bizarre and striking, 
amusing to the modem eye, have not advanced as far in the treatment of the human figure as the 
E lierakonpolis ivories. Early Mesopotamian sculpture in relief or in the round, always vigorous and 
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forceful, retained an innate harshness and never achieved the refinement of form and proportions, the 
masterly representation of natural forms, or the large-scale monamentality so pro ga y isp a\e in 
the Egyptian Old Kingdom. The ait of Crete had not reached its great period ot development as ear \ 
as the Old Kingdom. It would be lordly fair to compare the fresco fragment of the blue boy at vnussos 
with the perfection of draughtsmanship displayed in the swamp scene from which came the Medum 
geese fragment, although in date it would be more proper to set this early Cretan painting beside 
Middle Kingdom work. In its beat period Crete produced, with the exception of certain ante P aster 
high reliefs, only very small sculpture which gives an impression of dehcatc fragdrty when placed 
beside the royal statues of the Old Kingdom. Cretan painting is like a bnlhant fantastic sketch m 
comparison with the more sober and prosaic produce of the Egyptian painter, whrch nevertheless 
contain the very elements of greatness, solid technical accomplishment, largeness of scale, and care- 
fully recorded observation of nature which Cretan painting lacked. Nowhere in the ancient world 
until the time of the new spirit of Greek civilization is there anything compamblc to *e techn^ 
accomplishment, the naturalism, and the produedvny of Egyptian art as exempted m the fin., of to 
great periods of achievement, the Old Kingdom* 
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THE SCULPTURE OF THE PREDYNASTIC AND 
EARLY DYNASTIC PERIODS 

a. The Sculpture of the Predynastic Period 

E GYPTIAN sculpture in the round first makes its appearance in the figurines of human beings 
anti animals found in the graves of the early settlements in Upper Egypt. These figurines are 
crude in form and show a resemblance to similar 
primitive sculpture found in other parts of the world. 

The material is usually ivory or bone, Nile mud, clay, 
or pottery*. Two characteristic types of ivory figure 
appear early, that of the man standing with his arms 
hanging at his sides and wearing a girdle and sheath, 
and that of the naked standing female. The male 
figures arc rare. The most characteristic was that 
found in the cemetery- at El Mahasna (Fig. i). I 1 he 
slender form and rudimentary modelling are reflected 
in a number of similar figures {Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt , 
pi II). A squatting tvp e naked male figure with a 
beard is also found {Fig. i), and a rudimentary robed 
male figure with a heard appears among the ivory* 
carvings, although certain tusks show a more carefully 
worked representation (Fig. i), The ivory female 
figures, all naked, stand with the feet together and 
hold their arms in a number of characteristic positions. 

Sometimes the arms hang at the sides with the hands 
open (Fig. occasionally the left arm is laid across 
the body while ihc right arm hangs at the side (Fig. 2 ). 

Both hands may be clasped beneath the breasts or 
laid upon the breasts, or one hand may be placed 

over the lower part of the body while the other is laid ^ ^ Predynastic male figures: steading ™an, 
beneath the breast (Fig. 2 ). Nothing is known about El Mahosna, pi XI: kneding bearded figure, De 
the conditions under which most of these ivory' female Morgan. Origins L'Homme NMtthiqar, fig- 373 ’ 

figures were found, but because of their primitive form Egypt, pi. Hi carved ivory tusk in form 

they have generally been assigned to an early date, 0 f bearded figure, Petrie, /.r., pi. I. 

This assumption is strengthened by recent discoveries 

made by Brunton in die cemeteries of the Qau district. An ivoiy woman similar to those mentioned 
above was found by him at Badari showing a new attitude with the hands placed on the waist, while 
at the same place a red painted pottery figure was of the type with die 3rms across the body beneath 

the breasts [The Bavarian Civilisation, pi. XXIV). 

\uain, there are no grounds other than stylistic for dating two figures in the Berlin Mioetlm which 
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THE SCULPTURE OF THE PREDYNAST IC AND EARLY DYNASTIC PERIODS 



Fig. 2 . Predynaslic naked female 
figures; three from Capart, Primitive 
Art in Egypt, fig, 128, that on 
right, fig. 129, 


show a naked standing woman holding a child on her hip or breast (Fig. 4). A more developed ivory 
statuette of a standing woman, wearing & long tunic and carrying a child on her shoulder (Fig. 4; in the 
British Museum), is said to be of Dyn. II. The type of a woman carrying a child on her hip is known 
^ .r-v from the Old Kingdom in a statuette found by Steindorff 

■©1 \ly J£{_ Jyi at Giza and now* in Leipzig (PL 27 a, b), and in an ivory 

I } HJ*V' ! j^( carving found by Petrie at Denderah (Dendereh, pl.XXIIlA). 

For comparison there should be mentioned a very primitive¬ 
looking pottery figure of the time of Zer, in the Aslunolcan 
Museum, which has a crude child's form lying against its 
breast and a humped projection jutting out from the back 
of the shoulders. Roughly akin to these are the little glazed 
squatting monkeys, clutching their young to them, of Early 
Dynastic date (Abydos, II, pi, IV, and Hierakonpolis, I, 
pi. XVIII). 

While the early ivory figures show an attempt to 
delineate the features of the face, albeit somewhat crudely, 
and represent the feet and hands with varying degrees of 
skill, there is a more primitive type of female figure, usually 
made of mud, day, or pottery, which treats the face and 
limbs in a much more summary fashion. The figures 
present two ateatopygous forms which may be termed 
standing and seated women. The face, when indicated at 
all, is represented by pinching out the clay into a beak¬ 
like protuberance. There are usually no arms and the legs 
are nearly always rounded off below the knee. The breasts 
and hips arc roughly indicated, the latter being given 
particular prominence (Fig. 3). Characteristic examples, 
but with the body more flattened out than in Fig. 3, were 
found at Badari and Mostagedda (The Radarian Civiliza¬ 
tion* Pi. XXIV, and Mostagedda, pi. XXVI). In a woman’s 
gnu e at Mahusna, Averton and Loat found a different 
type of representation in which the roughly modelled 

arms were placed upright against the breasts, while the 

lower legs appear to have been indicated in such a way as 
to resemble the position of a contracted burial (El Mahasm, 
pi. XVI). A seated figure in the British Museum (Ross, Art 
, m EgyP 1 through the Ages , p. 82) shows a rough approxima- 

ion of the feet and rudimentary arms raised up on a level with the head. In New York (Metropolitan 
. luseum No. 07.22S.7t), a seated woman with her hands placed on her breasts is covered with a cream- 
coloured wash on which arc martins, in green and black. Standing figures with the arms rawed were 
mind bj etnc at Naqadah (Fig. 3), and these bore a decoration painted in black on the grev day dosely 
resembling that of the red-line decorated pottery. The standing figures sometimes show the stumps of 

in mien ary ami. p aced over the pelvic region. A squatting woman is preserved with her right arm 

held up ,0 her head (Petrie. I,.. pL I.I), and a rough pottery figure in afiifi wig was fcund a, Ba^ 



Fig. 3. Stcatnpvgous female* figures: standing 
woman, ("apart. l,c. t fig, 128; seated woman, 
if., fig. 125; figure with painted designs, 
Petrie, S'aqada and linllas, p|. LJX. 
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which hold** its left hand to the face as though singing. However, this figure, in the Cairo Museum, 
comes from the protodvnastic stratum of the temple {Qau ond Radart, 1 , pi. XXI, p. 17). The Archaeo¬ 
logical Survey of Nubia found several steatopygous female figures of Late Predynastie date. A pottery 
seated woman k recorded from Wadi Qamar, Cemetery 30 {Report, 1907-1908, p. 323, fig. 291), and 
several standing forms of day appeared in a grave at Dakka (lx., 1909-1910, pi. 11). Somewhat 
similar crude steatopygoua figurines continued to be buried in the graves of the C Group in Nubia 
{lx., 1908-1909, pL 39; 1909-1910, pi. jyd, accompanied by simple animal forms). 

Belonging to the same type of crude figurines is a slender male figure in Boston (M.F.A. No, 



Fid. 4. Woman carrying a child: Breasted, Cesehichte 
Atgyptmi, 1936, pis. 41, 45, 43 \ two figures in Berlin, the 
third in the British Museum. 



Fic. 5. Predynastic servant 
figure, Petrie, Nnqada and 
Batins, pi. I.IX, 


04.1802, height o*i8 m.), purchased in 1904. The face is pinched out of the clay into a sharp beak and 
the arms are raised above the head as though in a praying attitude. This same attitude of raked arms 
k found in a broken ivory male figurine from grave 224 at Shellal {Report, 1907-1908, pi. 6b, p. 37) 
and in a headless woman, made of vegetable paste, according to Petrie {Dhspolis Part'd, pL V). Several 
other male and female figurines of clay were found at Diospolis {l.c., pis. V, VI, X). One of them, from 
B 119, shows an unusual type of bearded (?) man with his legs bent at the knees. Note should also be 
taken of the crude little day servant figure from B 83 {lx., pi. VI), showing a woman holding a pot on 
her head. This is repeated again by the little ivory figures found by Petrie at Naqadah (Fig. 5). 

The early representations of animals, although extremely simple in form, are more successful in 
capturing the life-like aspect of the creature imitated than are the human figures. One of the earliest 
of these must be the well-worked little hippopotamus vase of ivory illustrated by Brunton {Mostagedda, 
p| XXIII)* A wide variety of species k represented, paralleled by the forms found in amulets, flints 
cut in the shape of animals, the reliefs on slate palettes, and the paintings on pottery and on the walls 
of the tomb at Hierakonpolis, The various types have been carefully studied by Cap art {Primitive Art 
in Egypt, pp. ff-) and by Petrie {Prehistoric Egypt, pp. 10 ff.). Finally, the occurrence of a few 
groups of figures should be mentioned as characteristic of this primitive sculpture. A few examples of 
pottcr>’ boats contain human figures in addition to a mat shelter or cabin (Capart, tx„ p. 200); a curious 
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piece in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, found at Diospoiis, appears to show two men standing 
inside a fortified enclosure (ib., fig. 160}, and a clay model of a house was found at El Airmail 


(ib., p. 20i) 

b. The Sculpture of Dynasty O to Dynasty II 
While all the Fredynastic examples were derived from the graves of small village communities, the 
sculpture of the Early Dynastic period and the time just preceding Dyn. I comes from three of the great 
temple sites, Hicrakonpolis, Abydos, and Coptos, supplemented by a few objects from the royal graves 
at Abydos. It is difficult to date this material exactly, as it was all found in temple caches, some of which 



Flo. 6. Frotodynasuc nuilr figures: standing man with arms hanging at sides, 
Wtrakenpolit I, pi. VII; man with left arm across body, le. t pi. VIII; man 
with both arms across body, ic., pi. XXI; standing child, Ahydm II, pL XI; 
squatting child (?), l.c., pi, II; squatting figure, l.c,, pi. III. 


may have consisted of objects that had accumulated in the temple over a fairly long period of time and 
were then swept out and buried all at once. Other pieces may have been deposited sporadically over 
an equally long time. However, the slate palettes at Hicrakonpolis show that some of the ivories found 
with them probably date back into the period preceding the reign of Menes, which has been termed for 
convenience Dyn. O. The Coptos Min statues also appear to be early. The Abydos deposit of ivories 
and small faience objects seems to have been laid down about the time of Peribsen, and all these objects 
may belong to Dyns. I and II. 

I he small carvings show a tremendous advance over the work of the Fredynastic period. The 
Hicrakonpolis ivories arc in very bad condition and therefore have not preserved their surface finish, 
but enough is left to show how greatly the modelling of the human figure has improved, particularly in 
the cutting of the faces. This can best be seen in a bearded head {Ilierakonpolis, I, pi. VI, 4) and 
that of a man wearing a tall head-dress resembling the crown of Upper Egypt ( U. t pi. VII, a). In both 
these heads the ej cs had been inlaid originally, although they are now missing. The shape of the eye 
and eyebrow is more carefully observed than before, and there is an obvious advance from the clumsy 
slit-like marks or round holes carved in the ivory’ or marked in the day of the Predynastic figures, or 
the crude iolaj ing of a bead or an irregular piece of lapis lazuli. The nose and mouth are more delicately 
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drawn and the shape of the skull is well imitated. The ears are often large and clumsy, as can be well 
seen In the royal statuette of the striding king (PI. i) and in the little heads from A by Jos (Abydos, 11 , 
pi. II, No. 9) and Hierakonpolis {Capart, Lc., fig. 132, No. 14}. The figure of the striding king, well 
modelled under the heavy embroidered robe, captures the movement in a manner that contrasts strongly 
with the usual stiff, slender form of the standing male figure. A delicate rendering of the naked female 
form is to be found in the attractive little figure from Abydos (Fig. 7) in the beautiful ivory statuette 
of a naked woman in the Louvre (PL 1), The plump forms of children are occasionally met with, as are 
odd little dwarf-like figures (Fig. 6 ). 

Careful attention is now given to details of dress and to the distinction between various kinds of 
hairdressing. A long tunic is worn by the women, while the men show', in addition to the girdle and 
sheath which we have seen already, the short skirt known from later Old Kingdom statues. 1 lie long 
robe is worn by both male and female figures and 
in one case (Fig. 7) it is shown as a cloak over the 
close sheath-like dress. The treatment of the hair 
of women takes several distinct forms, l-ong plaits, 
separated from the mass of hair hanging nearly to the 
waist at the back, are drawn over the shoulders in 
front in a manner recalling the later lappet wig. Some¬ 
times these tresses are drawn over the shoulder on one 
side only. A short, full wig is also found (Fig. 7}, and 
a curious, full bunching of the wig, parted in the 
middle, is reminiscent of a type of head-dress common 
in the Middle Kingdom (see Capart, lx., fig. 132, 

Nos. 15, 16). The little lapis lazuli figure from 

Hierakonpolis (Art in Egypt ihrottgh the Ages, p. 84, 
fig 2) shows a grouping of small round curls over the head which is known from certain figures on 

the slate palettes and the primitive niche-stone of Ab-neb, An ivory boy (Abydos, H, pi. II, No. 7) 
w ear s a close approximation of the later curled short wig. 

The figurines of ivory and faience show a variety of positions which can be roughly grouped m the 
following rimes. The only statuette that is certainly royal is the cloaked king from Abydos, but a seated 
figure in Cairo may represent a king, and a pair of seated figures in limestone will be discussed later. 
A*few other small examples in stone fall outside this grouping. Such are the two rough little limestone 
male figures in Oxford. One of these is shown in Abydos, II, pi. IX, No. 186. Also m Oxford is a 
steatite”searcd man wearing only a waist-cloth. The arms are broken away, as are the legs which were 
stretched out in front of him. The ears project as in some of the ivory- figures and both eyes and beard 
were originally inlaid (see Capart. U, fig. 206J. In addition to these, the Ashmolean Museum P™ 
a fragment of'a larger figure, preserved from the mitt to a short way down the riughs (E 3 .or,, llu-Deu- 
de ef.soo). The modelling oflegsand buttocks is excellent. The left kg appears to be shghtly forward 
t tho'ughto a striding position. The sheath hanging down in front frnm a narrow girdle .s carefully 

rT,. 1™. relief An interesting little pottery head in the Cairo Museum ts useful for companson 
^hX ^ weU pterved heads of the rvories. The eyes sre large and almond shaped, rite ears 
. t A fu ii wig with the separate strands marked by cross-lines leaves short bang* of the owner s 
h^Thowine across the forehead, much in the fashion of Old Kingdom hairdressing {Abydos, II, pi. XI), 
Zun^L examples grouped below, a few pottery figures have been included with the ivory and faience. 


Fir. 7. Proiodynastic female figures: arm# hanging 
at sides, Abydos, 11, pi. II ; one arm across breast, lx. ; 
cloaked figure, Hirrakcmpolis 1 . pi. IX; arms across 
breast, Capart, Printlin e Art in Egypt, fig. 128. 
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and it is particularly to be noted that two small pieces from Abydos have been roughly worked in 

copper. 

Royal Type. 

I: Striding figure in embroidered Heb-Sed robe and crown of L pper Egypt. The left foot is forward. 

The are held across the body beneath the breast, the right arm above the left, and the 
hands probably held the crook and Hail (PI. i). 

II: Seated cloaked figure in the Cairo Museum (Heb-Sed garment r). 

Private Type. 

1: Standing man, left foot forward or with feet together. 

a. Feet together, arms at sides, open or closed; wearing girdle and sheath; Hierakonpolis (Fig. 
6). The basalt figure in Oxford conforms to this type (PI. i), 

b. With left leg forward, left arm across body, right arm hanging; wears short skirt; Hierakon¬ 
polis (Fig. 6). Compare also the limestone figure in Oxford; legs end at knee; right arm broken 
away (Abydos, II, pi. IX. No. 185). Of the same type but with the feet placed together is the 
copper standing man in Oxford (Abydos, II, pi. V). 

c. With both arms placed across front of body; Hierakonpolis glazed figure (Fig. 6); Abydos 
ivory (Abydos, II, pi, II, Boston Museum, No. 03,1806), 

II: .Standing or squatting naked boy, and doubtful squatting forms. 

a. Small standing child; plump form with protruding abdomen, left leg forward. The arms 
arc not preserved in three examples, but three others hold the finger of the right hand to the 
lips. Several figures have the legs together; Abydos (Fig. 6; also Abydos, II, pi, II, Nos. 1, 
4 (Metropolitan Museum), 7; pi. Ill, No. 17; pi, V, No. 38). 

b. Small squatting figure of a naked child; plump form, right hand to mouth; Abydos (Fig. 6; 
and also Abydos, IE, p]. 111 , No. 18). 

e. Small squatting figure with legs tucked back under body and right arm along thigh. Perhaps 
this is not a child; Abydos {Fig. 6). Compare the similar figure (Tarkltan II, pi. I); also 
the broken ivory from the royal tomb at Naqadah (QuibeJl, Archaic Objects, No. 14057). 

d. Small squatting male figure with hands on raised knees; two examples from Hierakonpolis 
now in Oxford. They are probably not intended tor children (Capart, lx., p, 170, fig. 132). 

Ill: I he standing naked female figures continue types already found in the Predynastic period, 

a. Arms hanging at sides; Abydos (Fig. 7); Louvre statuette (PI. 1). 

b. Left hand across body under breast, right arm hanging; two from Hierakonpolis (Capart, 

fig. 133); Abydos (Fig. 7), 

c. I lands crossed beneath breast (cross at wrists); the lapis lazuli figure in Oxford (Art in Egypt 
through the Ages, p. 84, No. 3). 

IV: The standing clothed female figure. Feet together as in the naked figures. 

a. Hands apparently placed on waist ; long sheath dress (Hieruhonpolis, I. pi. IX). 

b. Left hand across body beneath breast; right ami hanging at side; sheath dress; faience figure 
(Abydos, II, pi. IV); pottery (lx., pi. IX, No. i&4, pL XI, No. 256, in Oxford). 

c. Hands crossed on breast; sheath dress; Abydos B. 14. Boston, M.FA. 01.7367; Fig. 7, 

d. Cloaked figure: a number of examples from Hierakonpolis (sceFig,7,andCapart,/.c,jfig. 133). 

\ : Bound prisoners; ivory and faience; kneeling (Hierakonpolis, I r pL XI; Abydos, II, pi. V); with 

curved bodies forming part of some object of furniture (HurukonpoUs, I, pi. XII). 
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VI: Dwarf-like figures. 

a. Naked woman; bow-legged, right hand on stomach; lappet wig (Hierakonpcbt, l, pi. XI). 

b. Glazed figure, perhaps seated (lx., pi. XVIII). 

c. FuJl-wigged squat figures, possibly seated; from Hierakonpolis (Capart, tx. t fig. 131), 

VII: Servant figures: continuance of type found in Prtdynustie period, 

a. Glazed faience male figure wearing a girdle; holds jar on head with both hands { *4 byth>s, II, 
pi. V, No. 47). Similar figure in copper (Jj:., pi- V, No. 35). 

In addition to the above there should be mentioned a small ebony figure of a woman found by 
Amelineau at Abydos (Nouvtttes Fouilles d'Abydot, I, pi. XXXI, p. 131). The type is uncertain and the 
photograph is too small to allow of any judgement as to the quality of the piece. 1 have been unable to 
discover the present location of this statuette. 

In the Early Dynastic period we are no longer entirely limited to figurines but can begin to trace the 
development of large monuments in stone. The most primitive of these in appearance arc certainly l In- 
three limestone statues of Min found by Petrie at Coptu*.' These are about 13 feel high and show the god 
standing in characteristic attitude, but with the right arm hanging at the side, the hand pierced, perhaps 
to receive the Hail. The limestone has been worked as Httlc as possible, the figure being reduced to the 
shape of a slender cylinder, with the legs together* their separation indicated only by a groove,* and the 
arms projecting only slightly from the surface. The head of one of the figures, although the Ucc has 
been destroyed, has an indication of the line of the beard along the side of die jaw, and the car is roughly 
marked. The incised triangle and horizontal line intended to represent the bony structure ot the knee 
should be noted, as well as the projecting lump on the banging arm, w hich is evidently meant lor the 
wrist bone. A much more able delineation of form than that shown by the statues themselves appears 
in the drawings of Min emblems, sheik, and animals which have been scratched on the rectangular 
strip hanging down from the girdle of each figure. These bear a strong resemblance to the carvings un 
ivory combs and slate palettes of Dyn. O and suggest dvat the Min *taxw* probably belong to the same 


Very similar in workmanship and in the absolute minimum of can ed detail employed is the headless 
limestone figure discovered at Hierakonpolis (Quibell, U, t II, pi. LYlI, Oxford). 1 he long tunic sug- 
gests that in this case a woman may he represented. Better worked, and important because n is cut m 
hard stone, is the small basalt statuette in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford (PI. t). 'I bis shows the 
same rigid standing male type, with arms hanging at the sides, as do the ivories and the large limestone 
statues The head appears to be encased in a smooth, close-fitting covering, which seems to extend 
down over the chin and beard, but this may be a conventional rendering of hair and beard. If so, the 
beard reaches nearly to the waist, much longer than the pointed dun beard worn by other known figures. 
The modelling of brow and eyes shows a simplified rendering of the various planes. A deep depression 
runs across the forehead, isolating the ridge of the eyebrows. The rims of the eyes stand out prominently 
and the eve itself projects on the same plane as these rims. The eyes arc almond-shaped and over large. 
The ears too, are large and project widely from the side of the head, much in the same fashion as they 
do in a number of the ivory figurines. The upper Up protrudes in such a way as to lend a pouting 
profession to the mouth. From the back, the figure is slightly lop-sided, the right arm and shoulder 
being wider than the left. From the front, the left leg is seen to be slightly wider than the right. Arms 

. „ . . in the i.hmolc«i Muieum. Oxford; 1 Tim ftroovc it d«ptr »t iJw tuck on our of the Oxford 

1 0<1 itl-V- Cajun. Prhmtit* Art in Egypt, ctetuct where wait modelling it given to ihejiunocks and then 

tht " thrtc ^ u * rtcr * * d “P ‘rimpilar depmaww at the b«t of the *ptw. 

v£w of one of the statue* in Oxford. 
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and legs show little variation in contour except for a slight projection at the knee. On the hands, the 
finger-nails are carefully indicated. The smooth finish of the polished basalt su *toe gives cm ence of 
the craftsman's feeling for the material in which he is working. Tire contrast with tbL delicately worked 
ivory surfaces of the Abydos striding king shows that the sculptor is developing a more suit artistic 
sense, as well as a diversity of technique. 

For tliis period, the only other hard stone sculpture in the round which shows a human figure is the 
door-socket of quartzose rock found at HicrakonpoKs (Philadelphia), 1 his represents the prone and 
bound figure of a captive, The form has been simplified and conventionalized to suit its purpose as an 
architectural element, and only the face has been treated in detail. The eyes have received a somewhat 
impressionistic treatment, in contrast to the carefully drawn rims and brows of most early heads. The 
face is fiat and the Kps protruding (Hierakanpolis, I, pi. Ill}, 

In Ancient Egypt, 1932^. 70, Dr. Murray has published two seated limestone figures which apparently 
come from the HicrakonpoKs cache and are now in the University College collection (PI. 1 ). They show 
a seated man (about 10 inches high) wearing a robe resembling that worn in the Heb-Hed festival, and a 
smaller figure of a woman (etna 7 inches). On the man’s head is what seems to be a primitive form of 
the Nmi head-dress, He holds his left hand against his body and his right hand along his right thigh. 
The face is crudely carved, the eyes very large with roughly drawn, prominent rims, and the nose is askew. 
The woman seems to be seated in a similar position. Her hair is bound in two braids which bang down 
over her shoulders in front. Dr. Murray suggests that the male figure is a portrait of the Scorpion King. 
\\ hether this be the case or not, it seems very probable that we have here the very early figures of a 
king and queen which, like the ivories of the Hterakonpolis cache, date to Dyn. O or Early Dvn. I. 1 

There remain to be discussed three limestone statues found at Hierakonpolis. One of two kneeling 
figures of curious type was too far disintegrated to be recovered, and only the head of a third squatting 
iiuurc was preserved. The complete figure {Cairo)shows 3 man kneeling with the left Ie<* bent back under 
his body and the right knee raised. He rests his right hand open an his knee, and the left hand open on 
the lelt thigh. The badly preserved face is bearded, and the head-dress is a curious full wig, parted in the 
nnddie and reaching to the shoulders (flfemfonpofc, ll. pl. I). The separate strands of hair are treated 
■n an uni,anal manner, being caught up into small piaita to form a fringe at about the level of the ears. 
The only garment» a waist-cloth which hangs down between the legs. The figure is rather aqua, and the 

» — possible that they el wai d XT' ™' «<* - <>«P 

Finally, there is a scaietl fiLcstone stotl' m Bel 

the sculpture discussed above, seems nevertheless From i, ^ “ P mbabl l' 90ntt "' hat l 1,cr than 

1 tv r ’ m s i * P nmrtlv e form and summary workmanship, 

I he t aim Museum has recently purchased a fraEmcnt of I 
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to be the earliest of the archaic private seated figures. I t has been dated by Professor Steifldorff to the 
early part of Dyn. II (XZ„ vol. LV 1 , p, 96). The figure is seated on a low stool with bentwood supports, 
and holds the left hand clenched on the chest, while the right hand (broken) was placed on the right 
knee (PI. 2). The attitude is already known from the seated royal figure mentioned above. The figure 
seems to wear a robe that passes slantingly across the back, leaving the right shoulder free. Scratched 
on the stone is an ornamental tie which hangs down in the middle of the back. On the head is a very 
primitive form of the later full wig. The face is full-cheeked, with protruding lips and a prominent chin, 
and the eyes had been inlaid but arc now missing. The fingers and the toes are roughly indicated by 
the notches which separate them, and a projecting blob of 3tone marks the ankle bones. 1 he figure was 
bought at Abusir and is thought by SteindoriT to have come from the small Early Dynastic cemetery' 
there, but it seems to me equally probable that it may have come from the nearby northern cemetery 
at Saqqarah, the prominence of which as a source of objects ol fine craftsmanship from the First 
Dynasty* onwards has been emphasized by the recent discoveries made by Emery. 1 he Berlin statue 
is at any rate the only piece of stone sculpture in the round from Lower Egypt which can plausibly be 
assigned to a date earlier than Dyn. HI. 

Prom the royal tombs at Abydos there is preserved some fragmentary evidence of large sculpture in 
wood. Two pieces in the Ashmolean Museum command attention Iwcausc of their excellent workman¬ 
ship. One of these, from the tomb of Zer (R/T„ II, pi. XII), is from the breast of a large statuette with 
six neck bees painted on the surface in red and black. The shape of the beads and their method of string¬ 
ing resemble one of the bracelets found in this same tomb. The surface of the wood on which these 
necklaces are painted is now a creamy yellow, which suggests that wc have here part of a statue of Zer’s 
queen, Petrie apparently thought {U. t p. 28) that the fragment was from a male statue, but the strings of 
beads are not of a type worn by men, The other piece is part of a wooden w ig from the tomb of Wedymuw 
(K.T., II, pi- XI., p. 39). This seems to have come from a life-size figure, perhaps made up of different 
materials. The fragment is from the side or back of the head and is flat,, with only a slight rounding of 
the surface. Carefully worked strands of hair end in little curls, very like the long fringe worn by the 
kneeling stone figure from Ilierakonpolis. The latter suggests clearly how this method of dressing the 
hair must have looked when complete. The same convention for curls is employed across the forehead, 
between the horns, of a Hathor head can ed on an ivory vase in Cairo from the tomb of Zer {RJ\, II 
pi. VI). It would seem to be an even more conventionalized rendering of this type of curl which we 
find in the side-locks on statues of boys in the Old Kingdom or in the curious design on the Hetcp-heres 
inlay panel (Fig, 58). 1 shall have occasion farther on to point out the resemblance between litis design 
and the locks of hair framing the face on the coffin nf Senebtisi from Lisht and in certain women’s 
statues of the Middle Kingdom. 

The occurrence of small figures of animals in ivory, faience, and stone is common throughout the 
temple deposits which contained most of the human figures mentioned above. The same deftness in 
rendering in simple form the characteristics of the animal, already noted in the Predynastic Period, 
continues with an increase in technical skill. Certain larger and more able productions deserve special 
mention here. At Coplos were found three lions (one in Oxford) and a bird (Oxford) carved in lime¬ 
stone and primitive in form {Kopfas, p). V), The bird is a block-like mass treated in simple planes and 
lacking any details save for a raised space surrounded by a rim to indicate the eye. The lions arc 
apparently clumsy versions of a seated type exemplified by the far more accomplished red pottery 
lion found at Hicrakonpolis (Hifrakonpolis, 1 , pi. XLV), which has a well-modelied head and body, 
carefully drawn daws, and smoothly finished surfaces. The type differs from the recumbent posture 
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found in the small ivory carvings of dogs and lions from Hierakonpolis and Abydos. The Coptos 
lions have bulging eyes, a wide muzzle with two rows of grinning teeth (repeated again in the Hon 
heads decorating a low seat found by Firth in the pillared entrance to the Step Pyramid complex), 
a ruff round the neck, and the hinderparts treated in a very rudimentary' fashion. Across the muzzle 
are three deeply incised lines. These lines, carved in reUef, are found on a lying figure of a lion of 
white speckled granite in the Berlin Museum (Breasted, Geschkhte Aegyptens, 2nd edition, fig. 50). 
The latter repeats the type known from the ivories, and, like them with its tail curved over its back, 
is a more faithful representation of the animal. 

Similar in treatment to the Berlin lion, and also executed in hard stone, are two other figures—an 
ape in Berlin cut from alabaster (Steindorff, Kumt der Aegypter, p. 171) and a hippopotamus in the 
Athens Museum, made of black and white granite (Capart, lx., p. 178). Capart (Lc., p. 182) mentions 
two other hard-stone carvings, a lion of alabaster and another of black granite, in the Randolph Bcrcns 
Collection, on loan to the South Kensington Museum, but 1 know of no reproduction of these sculp¬ 
tures. The Berlin ape bears the name of Namier, which suggests that the hard stone sculptures of 
similar style are all probably to be dated to Dyn. I, From their primitive form the Coptos pieces would 
seem to belong, like the Min statues, to Dvn. O. The carvings in hard stone seem to bear the same 
relationship to the sculptures in softer materials, as exemplified, for example, by the small ivory lions, 
the red pottery seated lion, or the lop-eared dog of long, rangy build (Art in Egypt through the Ages, 
P* 35 ), that the basalt male statuette bears to the ivory king’s figure from Abydos. The broad simple 
forms in hard stone contrast with the more delicately modelled surfaces of the less intractable material 
in the same way. 


Thus we find in the Early Dynastic period a great advance in technical ability over the work of the 
Prcdynastie period, a wider range of types, a more sure command over the softer materials, and a 
tendency to experiment with a more difficult medium. A number of the positions common in later 
times for the human figure have been established, and certain of the smaller statuettes, particularly 
those carved in soft materials, demand our respect as products of considerable artistic skill. Three 
pieces in particular stand out as the masterpieces of the early period, the striding king from Abydos 
and the naked female figure in the Louvre for their observation of bodily form and the delicacy of their 
workmanship in ivory, the basalt figure in Oxford because its more simple forms are suitable to the hard 
material m which it is carved. The larger sculpture and the hard-stone carvings of animak have not 
reached a satisfactory- solution of the technical difficulties, although the Hierakonpolis male head 
suggests the development that is to follow in Dyn. Ill, The royal seated figures from Hierakonpolis 
and the Berlin seated man establish the type form to be followed in subsequent yearn. The last-named 
piece is probably the latest in date of any of the sculptures discussed above. One cannot help feeling 
that the sculpture in the round of the Early Dynastic period lagged behind the accomplishments of the 
craftsmen who worked m relief. One detects a more confident hand, a greater masterv of form and 
pattern in the reliefs of the finest of the slate palettes and the great mace-heads, or in such a work as 

the disk found recently by Emery in the tomb of Hcma-ka, on which a hunting scene is built up from 
various coloured stones, each delicately carved. 

The somewhat arbitrary separation of the reliefs and painting (Chapter VII) from the sculpture in 
the round is perhaps a little tmftur to the small objects of Early Dynastic times. Doth together constitute 
an impressive whole. The full accomplishment of rhe period can only be appreciated, howrner by 
considering ihe entire body of material recovered, particularly that from the Royal Tombs at Abvdoa 
The discoveries msde by Emeiy in the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah are year by year helping^ 
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to visualize better the equipment buried with the kings of Dyn. I and II. The shattered objects recovered 
by Petrie and Amelineau at Abydos are difficult to appreciate in publications, but a careful examination 
of the collections, particularly in the Cairo Museum and the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford, begins 
to make one realize the amazingly high level of artistic sense, the beauty of design, and perfection of 
workmanship which had been achieved in the creation of utensils and articles of furniture. 

There are in Oxford, perhaps from, statuettes of birds, two fragments with exquisitely carved feather’ 
ing, one of ivory' (R.T., II, pi, XXXVI I) and one of wood (i 2 , T., II, pi, XL IV), The same delicacy of 
detail is found in the tiny ears of grain, one carved in ivory (R-T., II, pi. VI) and one in charcoal (/,e., 
pi. V), from the tomb of Zer. Comparable with these is a small serpent’s head of ivory (fx,, pi. VI) 
where the scales on the back of the head have been worked into a striking pattern. While we cannot be 
certain how these tiny objects were employed, other fragments display more definite clues as to their 
use. Apparently the long, narrow surfaces of the framework of a piece of furniture were often decorated 
with a raised pattern carved in the w ood to imitate reed matting. These patterns usually resemble that 
used in the gold-cased furniture of Queen Hetep-heres in Early Dyn. IV, or copied in the glazed tile 
decoration of the chambers of the Znscr Pyramid. Hut a zigzag arrangement of rectangular forms 
occurs, such as is found in a panel of faience inlays from the Hetep-heres tomb,and there is also a pattern 
made up of alternating blocks of reed elements running crosswise to one another (see R.T., II, pis. XL 
to XLY and R.T., I, pi. XXXVII). Small ivory strips, probably used in the decoration of boxes, hear 
geometric designs drawn apparently from coloured mat and basketwork patterns. Two inlaid boxes 
found by Emery (The Tomb of Hema-ka, pi. 23 and p. 41, fig. n ) suggest the appearance of the com¬ 
pleted object. A very r fine fragment of a wooden panel found by Amelineuu [Nouvelttt Fondles, I, pi, 
XXXI), and now in Oxford, may have formed the lid of a chest. The plain top was bordered by a carved 
matting pattern, in the middle of one side of which was a I lorus frame {the name of the king left blank) 
encircled by the raised arms of the A' sign and fknkcd by intertwined f nh and tejs emblems. On the 
under (r) side, within the mat. border, lias been set a geometric inlay of small triangular pieces of 
green-blue faience. Here we have a striking early example of that use of inlays which was to find 
such favour with the craftsmen ^ ho created the magnificent panels for the mother of Cheops. 

The ivory bull’s legs for stools or beds show an admirable strength and vigour of modelling. Another 
furniture element is the fragment of bound papyrus plants in open-work wood carving (Amdincau, 
/jf,, III, pi. VI), which reminds one of the supports for the arms on the chair of Queen Hetep-hcrca, 
The characteristically shaped upper parts of several wooden poles found by both Petrie and Amdlincau 
{/ 2 .T., II, pi- XL 1 , Nouvelles Foot lies, III T pi. VI) are evidently part of such a canopy as that found 
by Firth at the Step Pyramid or by Dr, Reisner in the tomb of Hetep-hcres. This was evidently a lighter, 
smaller structure than the great gold-covered canopy from Giza. 

But it is perhaps in the stone vessels that the Early Dynastic craftsman reached the apogee of his 
creative skill. Behind him was a long period of experiment in the boring of beads and the cutting of 
vases in stone. He was able to fashion the very hardest materials and shows consistently a fine sense 
of form and an appreciation of the beautiful effects that can be obtained from the variations of colouring 
in different stones. In addition to simple forms for ordinary use, more elaborate, sometimes highly 
fantastic, shapes were created, The recent excavations at Saqqarah have produced a number of com¬ 
plete vessels which show the imitation of leaf or other plant forms and basket shapes in trays or low 
open vessels, which help to explain the fragmentary material from the royal tombs (cf., for example, 
Amdineau, I, pis. XXVII, XLHI; R.T., pi. VT a). One of the most elaborate of these is a great 
dish found bv Emery in the tomb of Sabu (Illustrated Loudon News, Feb. 27, 1937, p. 349} which is 
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carped as though imitating a clay or metal form, in which three regularly spaced portions of the side 
have been folded in toward a cup-shaped container which rises in the centre, but leaving the encircling 
rim intact. This is pure tour de force, as must have been the elaborate vessels found by Amdhneau 
(lx., I, figs. 47.48,49, pi. XXVIII), in which hollow sculptured figures formed a part of the structure. 
One of these, now in Oxford, a duck's head joined to a fragmentary indeterminate form, shows the 
slate worked with great beauty. Another is a splendidly modelled human hand, 1 while a fitting group 
of s l a te fragments now in Brussels lias worked in relief upon the surface a large cockroach from which 
project human arms holding tfrf sceptres. 1 The vcining at the comer of one fragment suggests that this 
may have been applied to such a leaf-shaped dish as those referred to above. 

Mention should be made of the relief designs on marble vase fragments found by Petrie where little 
raised dots are arranged along the edges of long curving elements of the pattern, a design that seems more 
appropriate to beaten metal-work than to stone carving (R.T., II, pi. \ , pi* ^1 a)* A beautiful little 
cup in the form of a lotus flower made of bluish marble was found by Emery and dated 10 Dyn. II. The 
same form occurs in faience among the objects deposited in the Abydos temple (Abydot, II, frontis¬ 
piece), and in a very lovely composite form with the inner petals carved in alabaster and the sepals 
of dark slate (Lahtm, 11 , pi. XL 1 V; Qau and Badari , I, pi. XVIII). 

The jewellery of the period shows also a high degree of technical skill. The bracelets of a queen 
found in the tomb of Zer have an attractive combination of gold and semi-prccious stone dements. 
The bracelet, made up of alternating gold and turquoise plaques in the form of a palace-facade sur¬ 
mounted by a Homs hawk, was imitated in blue faience for the important personage buried in the 
panelled tomb Giza V {Giza and Rif eh, pL III). Even a woman belonging to a family having no great 
position at court could possess jewellery of fine design and excellent workmanship, as is shown by the 
contents of grave 1532 at Naga-ed-Der (Rtisner, vol. I, pis. 5-q). The beautifully worked little gold 
capsule, in the form of a cockroach, decorated with an emblem of the Goddess Neith incised and inlaid 
with blue paste, the gold beads, some with geometric patterns and others in the form of snail shells, 
and particularly the two large amulets of gold, one in the form of an oryx and the other of a bull, each with 
sacred emblems hanging from its collar, are splendid things in themselves and suggest how much has 
been lost in the plundering for gold in the vastly richer royal tombs. 

1 The hollow alabaster Land found by Petrie (/?,!'■, I, pi. * Keimer, AimIh, XXXI, p. 150, pL II; found by 
XXXII) may be from some similar vessel, Amelintau at Abydos. 
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T HE exact position of King Kha-sekhem is still uncertain, but he has often been placed at the 
end of Dyn. II, between Peribsen and Khasekhcmuwy. The style of the two seated statues of this 
king found at Hierakonpolis accords well with this position. They show evidence of a new advance 
in the sculptor's art, and it seems best to discuss them in connexion with the monuments of Zoser, 
which they most nearly resemble. It should be remembered that Dr. Reisner has pointed out that a 
new corpus of archaeological material, evident most clearly in the stone vessels, begins to appear in 
the reign of Khasekhemuwy, forming part of what we recognize as the corpus of Dyn. Ill objects. 
Tliis same step forward is also evident in the sculpture of the end oi Dyn. II, if vre can judge by these 
two sole remaining pieces. 

Of the two statues of Kha-sekhem found at Hierakonpolis, that in the Cairo Museum is carved in 
slate, while the Oxford statue is made of while limestone (Hierakonpolis, I, pis. XXXIX-XIJ). ! 3 oth 
show die king wearing the white crown and Jong robe associated with the Heb-Sed festival. *T lie king 
is seated on a block-like throne which has wooden supports marked out on the sides. The top of the 
seat slopes down slightly from hack to front, and it is provided with a low back-rest. Around the sides 
of the base of both thrones are incised curious figures of fallen enemies. The king is shown in the same 
position in both statues, with the right fist dosed, thumb up, on his right knee, and the left arm across 
the body with the left fist resting on the right arm just above the elbow (Pi. 2). In the working of the 
feet and hands, and particularly in the modelling of the face, these statues show a great advance over 
anything we have hitherto examined. Also there seems to be little difference in the handling of the two 
materials. The sculptor appears to be equally at home, whether he is dealing with the slate or with the 
softer limestone. The only pronounced difference is that the eyebrow 1 is treated somewhat impres¬ 
sionistically in the slate statue, with only a delicate rim around the eye and the rather sharp edge of the 
eye-socket suggesting the brow. In the limestone statue the eyebrow is not drawn out in conventional 
fashion as it is in some later royal statues, but its continuance (as a stripe of eye-paint) is outlined an 
either side of the brow and a second stripe of paint is continued in relief at the corner of the eye. The 
rim of the eye also projects slightly more than usual on each side of the nose. The area rtf the eyelids 
lias received a plastic treatment unknown in earlier works. The mouth is delicately modelled in both 
statues, but the cans still project in a rather clumsy fashion. The treatment of the ears was to be a 
problem never too satisfactorily solved by the Egyptian sculptor in any period, 

It cannot be said that the seated limestone statue of Zoser, found in place in the serdab on the 
northern face of the Step Pyramid, really shows any decided advance over the workmanship of the 
reign of Kha-sekhem, The differences arc simply those of facial structure, costume, and attitude. 
A certain youthful suppleness of modelling, a kind of wiry strength, in the Kha-sekhem figures have 
given place to a heavy majesty in the Zoser statue. This is evident in the broad face with its high cheek¬ 
bones and big mouth, and in the massive head-dress, formed by a royal head-cloth worn over a full 
divine wig with lappets hanging down over the shoulders (PI. 2). The long beard reaching down 
across the chest is characteristic of the Zoser statues and is not found again in Old Kingdom royal statues. 
The eyes had been inlaid and are now missing. In attitude the figure is somewhat different from that 
of Kha-sekhem, for the right hand in this case is held clenched against the breast, while the left hand 
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is placed open, palm down, on the left thigh. A long robe is drawn tight around the body in such a 
way as to leave the upper surface of the shoulders bare, somewhat in the same fashion as in the statue 
of Nofret from Medum. Traces of black remain on the hair and beard, and the skin had been painted 
yellow. The throne is similar to that of Kha-sekhem, but instead of the king’s name scratched roughly 
on the upper surface of the base, there is now a line of titles and name in carefully cut hieroglyphs in 
relief across the front of the base. Fragments of one or more similar statues were found in the excava¬ 
tion of the Step Pyramid complex (Firth-Qtiibcll, The Step Pyramid, pi. 95, Nos. 1 and 2). 

Fragmentary evidence survives for several standing statues of Zoser. In the Heb-Sed court were 
found figures in various stages of completion showing the king apparently with the attributes of Ptah 

(Quibeil, lx., pi. 66). These statues are particularly remarkable in that a block 
of stone is left on the top of the head as though the figures were intended to 
support some architectural member. Even the most complete of them still 
remains in a stage of rough blocking-out. The king wore a robe reaching to 
about the knees, a head-dress somewhat similar to that in the seated statue, 
and a long beard. His feet are placed together and he seems to have held a flail 
in his right hand against the breast, and a staff against the lower part of the 
body with the left hand. Somewhat similar figures have been restored by 
Hfllschcr as standing against the pillars of the statue court in the temple of 
Chephren, but no fragments were found except parts of the base, and such 
figures are otherwise unknown in the Old Kingdom. A like attitude has been 
postulated for another statue of Zoser (Fig. 8), restored from fragments prob- 
abl\ belonging to more than one statue and found in the entrance colonnade. 
This statue, or statues, has received a most exquisite finish and must have been 
one of the great masterpieces of early art. The king stood with his feet 
together on the nine bows which decorated in relief the upper part of the base, 
while in front of his feet were three rhyt birds. Over a short kilt he wore an 
elaborate girdle, with Hathor heads and bead pendants, and the bull’s tail pendant hung from the 
back, reaching to .he base of the statue. It 1 ms been suggested that he also wore the red crown. Against 
us body he held the crook w«h his left hand, while his right grasped a staff against the lower par, of 
body (U., pis. 38, 59; (runn, Amah, XXVI, p. , 77 ). On the front of the base separated by an 
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together. It has been suggested by Quibell that the king, a god, and two wives of Zoser were here 
represented. Particular note should be taken of an almost completely destroyed colossal figure of Zoser 
which apparently stood in Chapel P on the w r cst side of the Heb-Sed court (The Step Pyramid, p, 68, 
and fragment of toes on pj, 95), This statue must have been an important example of the very rare 
usage of colossal figures in the Old Kingdom, otherwise known only from the Cairo head of Weserkaf, 
the statue of Queen Kha-mercr-nebtv 1 , and the Boston alabaster seated Mycerinus. 

All of the above sculpture, with the exception of a fragment of a porphyry beard of the king (lx., 
pi. 95, No. rj), is caned in limestone, but there is another curious group of carvings in hard stone 
which were found in the Step Pyramid complex. These seem to represent the heads of foreign prisoners, 
and their use is uncertain. Perhaps some or ail of them decorated the base of a throne or seat, Two 
heads are joined together; two others are broken single heads, perhaps from similar groups. All wear 
full wigs bound around the forehead by a kind of fillet. Two of the men wear long, pointed beards 
and the other two have short chin beards. The faces are carefully modelled and smoothly finished, the 
eyes are outlined with well-drawn rims, and the heads show iwth the type of modelled brow and the 
more conventional eyebrow drawn in relief. The materials are black and white speckled granite 
{Quihell} for the paired heads, and a hard greenish stone (slate?) for the other two. A curious scalloped 
line along the upper edge of the beard is repeated again in a group of three heads of red granite from 
Tanis, long in the Cairo Museum, which wear similar fillets and closely resemble the Saqqarah heads 
in style (Burchardt, Staiuen, No. 396). An alabaster head in Cairo from Saqqarah is also of the same 
type, as is a group of four heads from Dam&nhur (No. 1165} of black granite. At least one of these 
pieces was formerly attributed to the Middle Kingdom, but it does not seem necessary' to doubt the 
Third Dynasty provenance of the Step Pyramid examples, and the other heads are so closely similar 
in technique, material, and appearance, that, in spite of the Delta origin of two of the group, it seems 
possible that they could be assigned to the Third Dynasty. It docs not appear plausible, however, to 
carry such identification so far as to take in the Middle Kingdom statue from Mit Paris in the Fayoum 
(No. 395), as does Gunn, nor to include further, like Capart, the other Tanis sculpture, which seems 
to have close associations with certain Middle Kingdom pieces. 

Finally, there should be mentioned the low limestone seat decorated with lions' heads, which was 
found apparently in its original position in the entrance colonnade of the Step Pyramid complex, and 
the two alabaster offering-tables with the heads and legs of lions, discovered by Mariette in the chambers 
cut in the rock inside the enclosure wall north of the pyramid. The heads on the former, although 
much better modelled, bear a certain similarity to the Coptos lions with their bared rows of grinning 
teeth, while the latter show some stylistic resemblances both to the pottery lion from Hierakonpojis 
and to the lions which decorate the front of the armchair in certain of the Chcphren statues. 

There is a w ell-known group of private seated statues to which Steindorff first drew attention. From 
their primitive style and somewhat clumsy workmanship they have been designated for some time as 
archaic, and some of them certainly belong to Dyn. III. The earliest example, the seated limestone 
Statue in Berlin, has been assigned above to Dyn. 11 , and the kneeling granite statue of similar sty le in 
Cairo (Borchardt, lx.. No. 1) probably also belongs to the end of that Dynasty (PJ. a). The latest of the 
group, die statues of Methen and Akhet-a‘a in Berlin, are certainly to be dated to the transition period 
at the beginning of Dyn, IV, and with them should also be included the standing female statue in 
Brussels and the three famous standing figures of Sep a and Neset in the Louvre. One of the most 
characteristic features of these private statues is that a large proportion of them are executed in hard 
stone. Several of diem show considerable technical accomplishment, while others are extremely rude 
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in workmanship. I. b very difficult in dealing with prime worit to disringnith the date by mean, of 

technical criteria, as there is* a much wider range in theabtlitiesof the sculptors available to private persons 

than there is in royal work, where it can be assumed that the best cnrftsmansb.p of the pet.od ts dts- 

P The characteristic attitude of the seated statues is that of holding the left hand across the body 
beneath the breast , open in the case of women and clenched in the male ligures, while the right hand 
rests on the right thigh, again open in the case of women and two of the men and clenched in the 
majority of the male statues. The Louvre statue of Nezem anth holds the hands clasped in the lap, 
while the British Museum figure of Bezmes holds an aiize over the left shoulder. The statues range from 
about 45 centimetres to a metre in height, and all show the form of wooden seat with bent wood 
supports, with the addition of a low back-rest in the case of the Turin princess, T he last is the only 
one for whom there is any evidence of relationship with the royal family. The provenance of all these 
pieces is unknown, but the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah is their most probable source. 

The clumsiest, and perhaps the earliest, of the figures is the little black granite male statuette in 
Naples (only 44*5 cm, high, sec PI. 3). The carving is very crude, the proportions bad, and the wooden 
seat small. The broad face is framed by a full wig, the large right hand hangs down over the knee, 
and the feet are misshapen. Similarly simple in form, but with a better treatment of the face, is the little 
kneeling red granite figure in Cairo (PI. 3 ), bearing the names of Kings Hetep-sekhemuwy, Ra-neb, 
and Ncterymuw incised on the right shoulder. The legs, which are drawn back under the body, are 
rather rudimentary and the hands, open on the knees, are stubby and summarily can ed. The eyes, 
nose, and mouth are well formed, however. The attention of the sculptor seems to have been con¬ 
centrated on the head, which is covered by a short wig with small curls, resembling that common in 
bter male statues. (In the base is an inscription with the roughly made hieroglyphs 111 relief. 

The black granite statue in Leiden, No. 18, belonged to a man named Ankh 1 (Fechheimer, Kkin- 
plastik dtr Acgypter, pis. 4-5), His position is somewhat unusual, as he holds the left hand closed on 
his chest and the right hand open, palm down, hanging over the right knee, like the Naples man. 
The legs are roughly modelled, and the same is true of the face, which is rather lop-sided. The short 
inscription is drawn on the bp. The red granite figure of Bezmes in the British Museum (Pi 3) does 
mit show the slurring over of the modelling which lends to the Leiden statue a somewhat blurred 
effect, but it is not so well proportioned as the three finest of these statues. The man wears a full 
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arc slender and well formed and the bony protuberance of the ankle is indicated. As in all these 
statues, the face is full-cheeked and rather heavy, but the eyes and narrow eyebrows are well, if con¬ 
ventionally, drawn. The inscription sit nhet ni fit/ Rdi-d is placed on the base separated by the feet. 
A similar treatment of the full face is presented by the seated granite statue of Nezenvankh in the 
Louvre (Weill, La ir ct La III' Dynasties, pi. II). Here a new attention is given to the modelling of 
the breast and to the bones of knee and shin, and the well-drawn hands are in an unusual attitude, 
clasped in the lap. The full wig presents a less spreading outline than is common later. A curious 
necklace in the form of a cartouche is worn with the short skirt. The inscription is again on the lap, 
on each side of the hands. 

Finest of all these statues is the second figure of Nezem-ankh in I-eiden (PI. 3), caned in black 
granite. The position is the usual one with the left hand clenched beneath the breast and the eight 
hand clenched, back up, on the knee. The wig it again full, but the costume is more elaborate, con¬ 
sisting of a panther skin wrapped across the body in an unusual manner and held in place by the half- 
oval shaped ornaments known from Old Kingdom reliefs. These ornaments are inscribed with the 
man’s titles and name. A curious feature is n series of little parallel ridges which project from beneath 
the lies of the shoulder ornaments. These ridges are wider than the spacing of the hair strands in the 
wig, but may be meant to represent wider curls that terminate the base of the w ig at the sides. Their 
meaning is by no means dear. The statue is a superb piece and shows the sculptor with almost com¬ 
plete control over his obdurate material. The full face is well modelled ami a particularly lifelike 
quality is imparted by the careful working of eyes, nose, and mouth. Although heavy in form and 
possessing the same facial characteristics as its counterpart in the Louvre and the Turin princess, 
this statue, in common with the other two, does not give the impression of clumsy stiffness that one 
feels in the three standing figures in the Louvre, but points towards the complete mastery of his craft 
which the sculptor was to attain in Dyn. IV. 

The three standing limestone statues in the Louvre have a heavy awkwardness of form and yet, at 
the same time, a lively aspect which is due to the careful modelling of the faces and to the traces of 
paint preserved around the eyes. They consist of two almost identical standing figures of the man 
Sepa, and a third representing his wife Neset (PI. 4). The man places the left foot forward and holds a 
walking stick in front of him against his body, while with his right hand he holds up a f/mi-wand 
vertically against his arm. The pose is rigid, with the arms tightly pressed against the body. The 
advanced leg b not disengaged but b connected with the other by a stone support against which the 
lower part of the staff is carved. The man wears one of the earliest examples of the short wig with its 
tiers of curls, and the short skirt with belt, tic, and pleated flap usual in Old Kingdom sculpture. The 
pose and accessories are of a sort only to be attempted in an experimental period of early art, and are 
obviously not completely successful. They appear to have been soon abandoned, as no other example 
has been preserved. The slender forms of staff and wand were unsuitable for stone carving and are 
retained later only in wooden statues. The device of carving them in relief against the figure was 
evidently modified into the usual attitude with arms hanging at the sides, the hands closed about 
two small round objects which may be a conventional reminiscence of these two forms. 

The woman stands in an equally rigid attitude with the legs pressed rightly together, her right hand 
hanging open at the side, while the left hand is placed open beneath her breast. She wears a heavy 
lappet wig, a long tunic, and thick bracelets covering the lower part of the arms. The feet and hands 
of all three figures are carefully drawn but simplified to the fewest possible planes, as is the modelling 
of the limbs and torso. The collar-bones of the men are here indicated for the first time, as far as 1 
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have been able to observe, although they are merely sharp ridges. The greatest effort has heen con¬ 
centrated on the face, which, full-cheeked and wide, is similar to that found in the seated hard-stone 
figures, but the modelling of the surfaces is here mom detailed. The eyes are carefully drawn, and the 
black-painted pupils and eyebrows are well preserved in the statue of Xeset, Notable, too, is the furrow 
which runs down from the nostrils to the corners of the mouth. All three statues show traces of green 
eye-paint, which has been applied liberally around the borders of the eyes, I he deep furrow and the 
application of green eye-paint are two peculiarities characteristic of the reliefs of llesi-ra and of the 
transition period at the end of Dyn. Ill and the beginning of Dyn. IV, particularly to be noted in 
the portraits of Kha-bauw-sokar and his wife. There seems to me to be a strong resemblance between 
the facial characteristics of these statues and the heads in the last-named reliefs. T he inscriptions, like 
those of the seated statues, show clumsy' forms of hieroglyphs, with the added peculiarity that they are 
placed sideways on the base. 

A standing limestone statue of a woman in Brussels (PI. 4) bears a close resemblance to the Turin 
princess in the treatment of the wig and face, and in attitude to the statue of Neset. The face and body 
do not show the same excellence of workmanship as do the other statues, but there is a similarity of 
technique, particularly in the drawing of the eye and in the careful delineation of the strands of hair in 
the wig (with diagonal cross-lines like the Turin wig). Only the bust of the statue was intact. Capart 
believed that the feet and base were cut by a modem restorer. The lower part of the right arm has 
been restored in plaster (Capart, Monuments Egyptiens du Mrnet de Bruxelles, Annales de la Soeiete 
d’Arch^ologic de Bruxelles, XIV). 

Three other seated statues arc to be dated most probably to the reign of Sneferuw. These are 
the seated statue of Methen in Berlin, the lower part of the seated statue of Akhet-a'a (Weill, 
Im II et Im III Dynasties, pi, VI), also in Berlin, and an equally fragmentary seated figure in Cairo 
(Borchardt, /.e., No, a). The granite statue of Methen in Berlin was Found by Lepsius in a serdab behind 
the north real! of a chapel in the Northern Cemetery at Saqqarah. It is in a slightly different attitude 
from the majority of the archaic seated figures (PI. 4; Fcchheimer, KMnpIastik, pi. 6.7), die right hand 
bong closed against the chest and the left hand open on die thigh. Methen wears a short wig with 
horizontal hands hut without any indication of the separate curb, and a short skirt. The seat is a plain 
block, and tnatcad of the bent wood supports at the sides there is an inscription giving titles and name 
inside a rectangular frame. The figure is rather squat, the hands and feet well indicated and the eye- 
btow, and strip of eyc-paint at the corner of the eye conventionally drawn in relief. There is an in- 
definable quahty about thts piece which suggests that it is private work (that is, less proficient work 
than that P-dueed by the royal workshops) of a later period than the statues hitherto Lusscd. This 

V The statues of Sepa and Neset. oltho^h 1 believe 

them to be slightly earlier than that of Methen, convey a similar ; m * * * ■ , - . , 

rif diiinmnwi , , ■ sinuIdT impression of belonging to a period 

Ot advanced technical accomplishment and vet rciainina * new.- ^ 6 . . , 

find had Wn tWwn #k ,l , , P a certain stiffness, which we would probably 

Hud had been thrown off by the royal sculptors if we were , , 

of their work. I should suggest that the James of Sen. , !,T , g “ P0 “' SS m <S * mP 

statue of Methen that the reliefs of Kha-bauw-sokar heir to th TL^T re,i,tlon8hl P ,0 tht 

aa, and ly-ticfer. All this sculpture belongs it seems ^ ^ ? ° f Mctb “' 

III. including the reigns of Huni and Snefemw. ’ 'ransittonal period at the end of Dyn. 
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the left arm, is broken away. The feet are well cut, and the seat in this case has the bent wood supports. 
A long inscription in archaic hieroglyphs is inscribed on the lap, giving titles and name, Similar in 
type and preservation, but much more rude in workmanship, is a red granite statuette in Cairo (No. 1) 
which Borehardt dates to Dyn, TV. 

These are the last pieces which can be listed as having archaic characteristics. One suspects that 
at the end of Dyn. Ill royal sculpture no longer retained any traces of inability to master the material 
used, or any difficulty in the modelling of the body and the composition of the figures. It is very probable 
that the statues of Rahotep and Nofret from Medum give an excellent idea of what the finest work of 
the transition period must have been, although Dr. Rcisncr, in Tomb Development , has shown that 
these statues are to be dated, at the very earliest, late in the reign of Sneferuw, and more probably in 
the reign of Cheops, I have included them, therefore, in the next chapter, with a number oi master¬ 
pieces which they most nearly resemble, all probably deriving from the royal workshops of Cheops. 
Unfortunately, although we have a considerable body of reliefs from private tombs of the taste Dyn. 
Ill to Early Dyn. IV period, there is no royal sculpture and very little private work to illustrate the 
final stages in the development of sculpture in the round. As in the case of the royal reliefs, the material 
for this most interesting period of transition is almost completely lacking. It is to be hoped that in 
future the excavation of the great cemetery to the cast of the pyramid of Sneferuw, and work in the 
neighbourhood of the South Stone Pyramid at Dahshur and the Archaic Cemetery at Saqqarah may 
add to our knowledge. 







Ill 
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a. The Reign of Cheops, 


T HE only completely preserved statue of Cheops is the tiny seated ivory figure which was found 
by Petrie in the temple at Abvdos, and is now in the Cairo Museum. It shows that ruler in an 
attitude which was retained from Dyn. Ill sculpture and disappears alter this reign. The king holds 
his right hand on his breast grasping the handle of the flail, and his leit hand on Ids thigh, palm dmsn. 
He wears a short skirt and the red crown. Although on a very' small scale, the face is broad and iorce- 
ful, with a strong jaw, full cheeks, big mouth, and wide nostrils. The little figure has received much 


deserved praise. It has a monumental quality out of all proportion to its small 
size (PI. 5). 



Of the fragments of royal sculpture found at Giza very few can be attributed 
certainly to Cheops, and these are so broken that they are of very little 
assistance in studying the characteristics of his sculptors’ work. Two bases 
are inscribed with his name; 


(t) Base and front of feet of a seated statuette inscribed with the cartouche 



of Cheops: alabaster; Reg. No. 24-12-59; found north of first queen's 
pyramid, G 1 a; size 8-2 x 7-6 cm. Boston. 


(2) Base and feet of a seated statuette inscribed , . . fw in cartouche: alabaster; 


Reg, No. 12-12-164; found in surface debris of G 2391 near north-west 
comer of Great Pyramid; length 9 cm. Boston (M.F.A. [3‘3448), 


Flo. 9, Two fragments 
from torso and feet: 
Nos, 25-11-611, 612. 


Not inscribed with the name of die king, but probably from a statuette like 


No. r of Cheops (the base fragments do not fit) are the following fragments. The type resembles 
the ivory statuette and is unknown in the following reign. 


(3) Two fragments probably from the same seated alabaster statuette (Fig. 9): found in upper debris 
of G 7000 SW; right arm against breast, hand clenched (pierced to hold metal flail) ; Reg. No. 
25-12 611; ankles, feet, and part of base of a seated statuette, inscribed on tight, nkot-bit . . . ; 
Reg, No. 25-12-612, The fragment of base is only 6x6 cm. 


Wal alabaster fragments provide evidence for at least one statue of tile seated Chephren tvpe with 
a high-backed chair and protecting hawk shielding the back of the king’s head. It is possible 'that this 
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The Berlin Museum possesses a fragment of the fore-part of a basalt ram of fine workmanship, inscribed 
with the Horus name and cartouche of Cheops (Schafer, G.L.Z., XXIX (1916), No. 10, pp. 733 ff,.). 

We are more fortunate in the preservation of the private sculpture, which includes three of the 
greatest productions of the Old Kingdom sculptor, as well as a series of portrait heads hardly less fine 
in quality. While these are in limestone, the fragments from the chapel of Ka-wab show that sonu of 
the chapels of the princes were also furnished with an extraordinary number of hard-stone statues and 
statuettes. Ah of these statues and portrait heads art the products of the royal craftsmen, who were 
trained in the great workshops that must have grown up in the neighbourhood of the pyramids of 
Sneferuw and Cheops. The same superlative craft that is evident in the great building works of these 
two kings at Dahshur, Medum, and Giza, in the reliefs in the chapels of the princes and courtiers, in 
such paintings as those in the chapels of Nefenna'at and Atet at Medum, and in the furniture nf Queen 
Hetep-heres I, is exemplified in the sculpture in the round. This superb work reaches its apex in the 
hard-stone statues or Radedef, Chephren, and Myeetinus, and in the remarkable limestone bust uf 
Ankh-haf. 

Probably of the early reign of Cheops, although perhaps deriving from a different school of sculpture 
than that at Giza and possibly reflecting the style of destroyed works of the reign of Sneferuw, the 
seated limestone statues of Rahotcp and Nofret are justly famous (Pi, 6). They were found by ftlariette's 
workmen intact, sealed up in the offering-niche of the inner chapel of Rahotep in a crude brick mustaba 
of the cemetery adjoining the Medum Pyramid. The remarkable preservation of the painted surfaces 
of these two statues and the able portraiture of the heads, with the amazing naturalness 1cm by the inlaid 
eyes, gives them a lifelike quality equalled, perhaps, only by the Louvre scribe, the Sheikh el-Belcd, 
and the Ankh-haf bust. The man is seated in the early attitude with his right hand closed on his breast, 
the left hand clenched, thumb up, on his thigh. He is shown with short hair and a white-pain ted short 
skirt. Around his neck is a white cord with an amulet and a single tubular bead. The head, the muscles 
of the chest and arms, and the bony structure of the knees arc well muddled, but the feet arc over large, 
the ankles thick and clumsy. The face is of the wide, full type, but the bony structure beneath is 
indicated, and certain details, such as the creases between the brows, the lines around the mouth, the 
full lips, and straight nose with the nostrils wade at the base, give evidence of faithful portraiture. A 
slight moustache is partly carved and partly indicated in grey paint. A living quality is imparted by the 
eyes, which were formed by an opaque white quartz eyeball, the cornea being of rock crystal and the 
iris of some material partly brown and partly grey. 1 Attention lias been called to a resemblance between 
the head of Rahotcp and the reserve head of the negroid princess from G 4440A This appears evident 
in the photographs published for comparison, but I can see little red resemblance differ an examination 
of the heads themselves (Pis. 6, 8). A kind of architectural frame has been lent to both the statue of 
Ralioicp and that of his wife by the high back of the scat. The shining white surface with its two 
groups of inched black hieroglyphs provides an effective background for the yellow-brown skin of the 
man, and the brilliant colours of Nofret's necklace and head-band against the yellow flesh and black hair. 

The position and dress of Nofret arc unique in Old Kingdom female statues. She wears over her 
tunic what appeals to be a feminine counterpart of the long robe wom by the king. It rests low on her 
shoulders and is drawn tightly about the body by the arms, which arc folded beneath the breast. The 
left arm and hand are completely concealed by the garment, but the right hand, above the other, pro¬ 
trudes from the edge of the cloak and is placed open on the body beneath the left breast. The forms of 
the breasts and arms are well indicated under the brilliant white surface of the garment. The line of the 
( Lucas, ‘ArtificUl Eyes tn Anneal Egypt. Anetmt Egypt. Dec. 1934, p. 84, * Aneumt Egypt, 1916. p. 4S. 
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cloak across the shoulders suggests to me that there may be some connexion between this garment and 
the peculiar pointed shoulder-pieces of the dresses worn by the mother of Khufuw-khaf and by Hetep- 
heres 1 1 .* The Heh-Sed robe worn by the king stands up stiffly at the back of the neck in the Kha-sekhcm 
statue in Cairo, and stiffened linen or heavier material worn about the shoulders in the way that Nofrct 
holds her cloak might stand up in similar fashion at the sides. A detail so easy to break would ordinarily 
be omitted in a statue, although quite safe to represent in relief. Nofret wears a full short wig over her 
own hair, which is parted in the middle and brushed back on the forehead. The wig is held in place 
by a wide white band decorated with a flower-pattern in red, green, and black. A broad necklace of 
red, green, and dark blue is worn about the neck. The face is full and would be rather banal in expres¬ 
sion if it were not for the liveliness of the inlaid eyes and a certain incisivcncss of character about the 
nose, again with the two lines extending to the corners of the mouth. There is no little resemblance to 
the plump, placid Features of Queen Kha-merer-nebty II as she appears in the Boston slate pair, but the 
latter displays a superb modelling of the surfaces not achieved here (Pis. 6,13). Compare in profile, for 
example, the slight fullness of the throat of Kha-merer-nebty, a ripple in the line from chin to neck, 
with the fattish rounded surface of that of Nofret. Nofret’s face varies in appearance according to 
the angle from which it is viewed, it is at its worst in the three-quarters view from the left given by 

Steindorflf {Kunst der Agypter, p. 178} and presents its most refined aspect in the coloured frontispiece to 
Maspero's Art in Egypt. 

A superb piece of portraiture, unfortunately not perfectly preserved but remarkable for its unusual 
recording of peculiarities of facial and bodily structure, is the white limestone statue of Hemyuwmiw 
found by Professor Junker in the serdah of that prince’s great mastaba in the Western Cemetery at 
Grca (G 4000). Hemyuwmiw is shown as a portly man of middle age, seated upon a simple block seat, 
this time with no support at the back (PI. 6). He wears his own short hair, and a plain short skirt with 
girdle tie. On the base, around his feet, are inscribed name and titles in incised hieroglyphs filled with 
coloured paste, but no other colour is preserved on tire figure. The position is interesting, for we have 
here for the first time the attitude of the hands familiar from the Chop hr en statues. This attitude (right 
and closed, thumb up on thigh, and left hand open, palm down on thigh) is again found in fragments of 

statues of Radedef from Abu-Roash, and was, perhaps, invented in the reign of Cheops by the predecessor 
of Ur. Reisners sculptors A and B. 


The 


n>'»dLll,ng of the head and tone are of unprecedented realism. The pronounced breasts and 
he roil, of fat beneath as well as the wide slit in the abdomen indicating the navel, admirably suggest 
dre corpulent form of the ponce. The arms and legs are heavy, and in this case the bulging ankles and 
b,g feet were, perhaps, character** of the man. The collar-bones arc carefully indicated, as is the 

and XT T 1 SPm '- X f SlUr, ' b " ncs prcscnl the ““ line found in the Rahotep statue 
.1 XX“p T" r° c dC,liL Tte lMndS a " d *=« are modelled, dre mails being care- 

2 tTvell T,h ,T ' ht fa “ * lifeBre «P«. The full throat and sharp jutting 

dun a. as the beak-like nose, seem to indicate sharply personal chao. rt .^ i„ The eves were 
mlard and m wrenching them from their sockets, anciently, the V 


eyes 

nose was damaged and the character 


of the tipper part of the face marred, ft k particularly intend n * tn aVu TT* , 

-te- - i-, 

maataba. Attention has recently been called m f , Xped . *° n near tbe south-east comer of the 
has recently been called to one of these fragments by Professor Sreindorff (A3 , 

b« PL 44; aUo die small fragment illustrated in Fig. 14 c. 
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vol. LXX. p. i2o) t but the less well preserved piece confirmed the resemblance. Such exact corre¬ 
spondence between portraits in relief and in the round is known to me elsewhere only in the case of 
Nofer (G 3 UO, Pi, 48). The aquiline nose seems to have been a family characteristic which appears 
again in the reserve heads of Sneteruw-seneb (G 4240, Pi, 7), the husband of the negroid princess 
(G 4440, PI. 8), and the Princess labtyt (G 4650), all of whom may have been closely related to Hem- 
yuwnuw. Nofer (G 3 iio) t who was not a prince and probably not related at all to the family group in 
Cemetery G 4000, also had a sharply aquiline nose. A certain similarity in the form of the nose exists 
to a lesser degree in the case of the two male heads from G 4340 and 4640 (PJ, 7). A feature to be 
noted in the Hemytrwnuw statue is the pronounced modelling of the hair-line where it joins the face 
and neck, which gives it a heavily rounded profile and a more plastic quality than is to be found in the 
reserve heads, where the edge of the hair is indicated by a very' slight raised surface or by an incised 
line. This plastic treatment of the hair has already been found in the head of Rahotep and is charac¬ 
teristic of the head of Ankh-haf, and later of the Louvre scribe, the Sheikh el-Bcled, and the w igless 
standing statue of Ranofcr. 

Portrait heads of extremely fine quality accompany the burials of the reign of Cheops in the Western 
Cemetery’ at Giza. These are the so-called reserve heads. Although some of them are to be dated to 
the reign of Chephren and a small number even to Dyu. V, roost of the finest examples seem to have 
been, like the slab-stelae, gifts indicating the special esteem of Cheops. Nearly all appear to be the 
products of the royal workshops and they form a remarkable series of portraits of the great people of 
the court of Dyn, IV, It seems best to discuss them all together because of their peculiar type and 
resemblance in style to one another, although tt must be remembered lhat a few of them arc later in 
date than the period under discussion. 

These heads are cut oil at the base of the neck, having a smooth flat surface beneath so that they 
stand upright. They arc extremely simple in the treatment of the hair, all being alike in having a very 
low surface or an incised line surrounding the forehead, cars, and the back of the neck. Only the head 
of the Princess labtyt has a slightly more elaborate treatment, with an incised line showing the parting 
of the hair in front projecting from beneath the ordinary hair-line, which may in this case indicate a 
head-cloth. The ears arc invariably broken away, and in some oases may have been carved from a 
separate piece of stone and attached. A number of the heads, but not all, show- 3 vertical scoring from 
the top of die head down the hack of the skull. By whom this was done and at what time is at present 
obscure. 

The reserve head is always found in the burial-chamber and is associated with the actual burial. 
It seems possible that the creation of these portrait heads is bound up with the imitation of the features 
in the wrappings of the dead man, sometimes moulded in linen over the skull and painted, sometimes 
formed by covering the linen wrappings with a coating of plaster in which the features were modelled. 
This plaster coating in certain examples extended over the whole hody. In the Meracleopolitan period 
a cartonnage mask, covering the upper part of the body, took the place of these plaster coatings, and 
developed finally in the Middle Kingdom into the anthropoid inner coffin. The simulation of the outer 
bodilv form by padding with linen and moulding the wrappings is found early in Egyptian burials. 
One of the earliest examples preserved is that of the fool of the mummy of Zoser found in the granite 
burial-chamber of the Step Pyramid, 1 but a very realistically padded and wrapped contracted body has 
recently been found by Emery in die Archaic Cemetery at Saqqamh, The burial in the great masuba 
17 at Medum, of the time of Snrferaw, shows that the head waa padded out with linen to imitate its 

* Laucr and Deny, Awmlei, XXXV. p, 35 , 
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original shape, and the eye-sockets were carefully stuffed with Linen pads, while the male organ was 
imitated in moulded linen. A wooden girdle-tie anti the end of the girdle show that the costume of the 
dead man was also simulated (see wooden girdle-tie from the much later Giza tomb G 2420 S), 1 
Another Dyn, IV example, much better preserved, was that of Ranofer at MedumA Here the shrunken 
body had been, packed with linen covered with resin and moulded to the form of head and body. This 
was then covered with fine linen, and the eyes and eyebrows were painted in green on the outer wrap¬ 
pings. At Abusir, in the reign of Ne-user-ra, the body of Wescrkaf-ankh 3 had the face modelled in 
linen and covered with a white wash of plaster. The eyes, eyebrows, and mouth are cut out and appear 
to have been of some other material. 

At Giza, with the exception of the burial in the small mastaba G nog, which is dated by Dr. Reisner 
to Dyn. IV, all the examples of such treatment of the body and head which have been preserved seem 
to belong to Dyn. V and VI, or to the end of the Old Kingdom. This is probably due largely to the 
paucity of well-preserved burials. All the burial-places in the great mastabas of Dyn. IV had been 
thoroughly looted by title ves, who destroyed the bodies leaving scarcely a trace. In G 24 r6 D the 
linen wrap pings were almost entirely decayed, but fragments of the plaster roundels from a crown were 
preserved and the eyes had been painted on a coating of papyrus laid over the face. The eyes were 
outlined in black, with red markings in the comers {as is observed in all the best examples of Old 
Kingdom painting), while the eyebrows were painted a grey-blue. The burial of a woman in G 2220 B 
showed the careful modelling of the head and body in the wrappings, and here a tunic with shoulder 


straps was imitated with 3 large piece of linen (Reisner, Giza Necropolis, vot I, pi. 45). The painting 
of the face Kid disappeared except for faint black outlines of one eye and eyebrow. The eyes and 
mouth were painted on the wrappings of the face in G 1021 fi, while modelling of the face in linen 
with the eyes painted on was found in G 1023 a E. The burial in G 1106 B had a piece of cloth 
sewed on the head with the right eye drawn in black. Professor Junker* mentions the painting of the 
face on the linen-enveloped body of Yeduw II, The best example of this painting of the face and wrap¬ 
ping of the body, however, is that of the woman found by Firth in shaft No. 255 of the mastaba of 
Ka-m-sennuw at Saqqarah,' Here the modelling of the wrappings and the position of Lhe body on 
the left side resembled that mentioned above from G 2220 B, but the whole figure was painted"- the 
tumc white, the skin yellow with blue bracelets and anklets. The hair and eyes were black the eye¬ 
brows green, and the lips red.* One other example of a linen-wrapped head is in the Cairo Museum-* 
In this ease only the eyes and eyebrows arc painted in black. 

The mummy of Zoscr and those of Ranofer and Mastaba t 7 at Medum would seem to surest that 
it is only because of the destruction of the majority of burials of Dyn. Ill and IV that we do not find 
more examples of tha careful wrapping of the mummy to reproduce the natural form of the body. It 
is probable that this was the general custom* and that it is only through accidents of preservation that 
I e example, cited above derive mostly from the late Old Kingdom. The modelled plaster coatings 
' the head and body seem to have been merely an attempt to give a more petmanent form to these 


I dtrie and W -linwrighr. Mrythim and Memphis, p, 4, p|, XI 
’ Petrie, Mtdttm, pp. . 7 -iS: G. Elliot Smith. ‘Egyptian 
Miitnmies 1 . JJmJ., I, p |, XXXI. W1 

* Horchnrdt, Grabdenkmal Ne-itsn-rf, p. 114. 

* 3 -E,A„ !, 1 1"he Austrian Excavations 1 , 1914, p. 251, 

1 Teti Pyramid Ctmtimtt, p. 36. pi. 33 D. 
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I «nm* m an Old Kingdom mummy, statue, or relief when 
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linen substitutes for the outward form of the body. These have been found only in the less important 
burials of the great cemetery at Giza. Only one (G iioq) is earlier than Dyn. V and the majority of 
them belong to Late Dyn. V and Dyn. VI. It seems possible that in the burial-places of the great 
mastabas of Dyn. IV a more expensive substitute for the perishable linen-wrapped body was evolved, 
the beautifully sculptured white limestone ‘reserve heads'. The reserve heads, of course, did not sup¬ 
plant the modelling of the face in linen but accompanied tire elaborately wrapped body. Like the 
majority of the plaster-modelled forms and the Hcracleopolitan cartonnage masks, the limestone sculp¬ 
ture was concentrated upon the portrayal of what must have seemed to the Egyptian the most important 
part of the body, the head. The ‘reserve head' placed in the burial-chamber, like the statues in the 
serdab and chapel above, appears to have been made to serve as a second residing-place for the soul in 
case the body itself suffered destruction. When the practice of placing reserve heads >n the tomb fell 
into disuse, a practice which seems to have grown up to provide a more permanent substitute for the 
perishable modelling of the head in painted linen wrappings, its place seems to have been taken fre¬ 
quently by the covering of the actual face and body with modelled plaster. This would hav e been a 
less expensive mingling of the two methods which formerly seem to have existed side by side, the 
modelling of the face in Jincn and the limestone carving, and constituted a transition between the 
painted linen head and the separate cartonnage mask of the First Intermediate Period. 

The occurrence of the reserve heads in the great mastabas of the Western Cemetery at Giza suggests 
that they represent the expression of the special favour of the king and that they may be gifts from the 
royal workshops. The great majority of these heads belong to a group of mastabas in Cemetery G 4000, 
closely related in time. Very few have been found outside this cemetery, and only a limited number 
at sites other than Giza. The list is as follows: 

Cemetery G 4000 (heads found by the Harvard-Boston Expedition) : 

(1)—(2) G 4140: Prince .,. : Boston (M.F A. 14.717); a characteristic Old Kingdom head with features 
rather more delicate than is usual, perhaps because of the excellence of the carving. The car 
was carved from the same block but broken. Eyebrows carved in relief; h., 0-265 m * PI- 7- 
(Also, Rcisncr, Giza Necropolis I, ph 52 a.) 

Princess Merytyetes : Cairo 6003 - 46217; possible resemblance to head of princess on slab-stela; 
curious ‘bust -like 1 modelling of base of neck, with wide curv e of throat ; delicate drawing of ev es 
and brows (brows in relief), subtle modelling of checks, smoothness of finish; nose broken, PI. 6. 
(Also lx,, pi. 52 b.) 

(3) G 4240: Prince Sneferuw-seneb: Cairo 6004 — 46215 ; simple treatment of face in flat planes; 

prominent bony cheeks; deep line etched around mouth from base of nostrils; well-cut eyes; flat 
bridge ofnoseand sharp angle between nose and forehead; no eyebrows. PL 7. (Also lx., pi. 53 a.) 
Part of neck fragment, probably from head of wife; perhaps part of head found later intruded in 
G 5020 Annex. 

(4) G 4340: Unknown man: Cairo 6006 = 46218; deeply set eyes, carefully worked ; head tipped back; 

eyebrows drawn in relief, hut not in conventional manner. PL 7. (Also lx„ pi. 53 b.) 

(5) _(6) G 4440: Unknown man: Boston (MJFA. 14.718); seen from the side a stubborn jaw lends 

a stem expression to the face, in front an impression of weakness produced by the asymmetrical 
arrangement of the features and the lines around the mouth; deep-set eyes; no eyebrows; h. t 
0*305 m. PI. 8, (Also lx., pi. 54 a.) 

Wife of above: Boston (M.FA. 14.719): negroid face showing the most striking personal 
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characteristics of all these heads; eyes treated rather summarily; no eyebrows; h., 0-30 m. PI, 
S. {Also /.c.,pl. 54 b.) 

( 7 ) G 4540: Li nknown woman: Boston (M .F A, 21.328); delicate type of face with sharply-pointed nose; 

bald skull; very deep-set eyes; brows modelled, but not drawn conventionally; h,, 0*263 m - PL 7. 
(Also U. t pi. 55 a.) 

(8) G 4640; Unknown man: Cairo 6005 = 46216; resembles G 4340; sharp edge to bridge of nose; 

eyebrows in relief. Pi. 7. (Also l.c., pi. 55b.) 

(9) G 4940: Unknown man: Boston (M.FA. 21.329); head probably displaced from another shaft; 

the face is in simple planes but better worked (in spite of bad preservation) than the heads in 
University College, the 1 ewfik Bout as head, or the Giza 1905 head; skull projects at back; 
nose sliced off and perhaps originally filled out with plaster; eye set well back; h. o-2T± m 
Pi. 9. (Also lx,, pi. 56 b.) 

(to) G 5020 Annex: Woman's head: Cairo; displaced from original position; possibly, from evidence 
of chip missing from neck, this may have fi tted the fragment from the burial-chamber of Sneferuw- 
seneb; no eyebrows; simple drawing of eves; h.,0-21 m.; nose broken, PI. 7. (Also lc. t p|. A a.) 
(r 1) G 4430: Mud head found with a sealing of Chcphren, 


Cemetery G 4000 (heads found by Professor Junker): 

(!*) G 4160: Broken male head: Hildesheim 4,58; front of face broken away in long shoe; replaced 
b “< -*« of battered; right eye well modelled; eyebrows not drawn. Giza, I. pi XIII 
(' 3 ) C 4350: Unknown woman: Vienna; a splendid head; the skull is wider at the top as seen from front 

(' ° + s6o>; t f eey “ are . weIlmodelfed -oety deep set; flat bridge of nose with sharp edge a, 
torse ol nostra; earn broken away; cavity under right eye perhaps filled originally with plaster- 
ryehrowsno. drawn. Junker, Giza I, pi. XII ; Breasted, Geschickte Agyptens, and edition ^fig eg’ 
(.4) G 4560: Unknown woman: Ca.ro 44,74; resembles G 4540 but does not have the sharp nose and 
deep-sunk joining of nose and brow; skull wide at top; eyebrows not down r.v„ 1 1 viv 

( t 5 ) G 463®: Prince® fab,-,: Hildesheim z 3 8 4 ; strong aquiline face; left side of face badly' 

Ti resemb ! ance 10 • 

(16) G 4840 (Shaft 984): Mud head of woman: Cairo; probably^rtralof iwt W Sh. 

projects at back; eves and mouth resemble Gj-j.o- *hi it It » - eneshet; skull 

brows moulded but not drawn. Giza, I, p |. XTV* “ pr ° jectlon of back of neck at base > 

(. 7 ) G 4 66o ? : probably ,0 be idenrified as Cal™ Piece ^ badly wesdsered bead found in street 

south of msstabs of Kay-m-ankh, between mastabasG a-60 and c .cat ... 
preserved; the nose snd chin are badly battered as is tinned. • ? +66 ° : , the lefl » P”ly 
by weathering that little can be seen of its style or type f | ' he Wholl: 15 80 P ittcd 

(iS) G 4260: Fragment (Hintrrhaupl U nd Halspartii). 

(19) G 4360: Fragment: left car. 

(20) G 4460: 'Reste,' 


Cemetery G 1200 (Hearst Expedition): 

(2t) G *203: Wife (?) of Kanofer: Berkeley, Uni vers! tv D f r^iif ■ .. 

blunt-cbinned face to Princess C 4,40 and ,0 D^b t rraen,bl, ““ ” full-throated. 

« top; eyes not deeply set; eyebrows lightly indicated PI 7 •P' t,n0 “ nccd wdening of skull 

«u, 1 1, g . (Also Reisncr, U., pL 22.) 
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Cemetery G 2100 (Harvard-Boston Expedition): 

(22) G 2110 : Nofer: Boston (M.FA. 06'1886); the head is asymmetrical when viewed from the front 
(cf. G 4440); the nose aquiline and Battened across the tip in the manner of the relief portrait 
on the door-jamb from the chapel in Boston; eyebrows tightly drawn; h, f 0172 m. PI. 48. (Also 
tx., pi. 34.) 

Eastern Cemetery (Harvard-Boston Expedition): 

( 2 3 H 2 4 ) C 7560; Unknown man (?): Boston; Reg. No, 36-12-6; fitted together from pieces, badly 
battered. 

Wife (?) of above: Boston; Reg. No, 36-12-5; head fitted together from fragments, 

( 2 5 ) G 7650 (?): Boston; Reg, No. 27-4-1219; battered head thrown out in street between G 7650 and 

G 7660; no face remains. 

No Provenance: 

(26) Cairo head No.47838 = Maspero Cat, No. 97 A; Giza, 1905; broken nose.no ears; badly modelled 

head with the simple planes of the University College head but uneven surfaces; eyebrows 
drawn. PL 9. 

(27) Cairo head No. 37832: Found in a tomb near the group of mas tab as cast of the Great Pyramid by 

Tewfik Boulas in 1923; very crude modelling; ears broken, one fitted on again and the other 
lying beside head. PI. 9. 

Excavations of Egyptian University: 

(28) Head of unknown person found by Selim Bey Hussan: Illustrated London Newt, April 1 rdt, 1936; 

eyes not very carefully drawn; no eyebrows; long neck like Nos. 30 and 31 below. 

Heads from sites other than Giza: 

(29) Head of an unknown person; Cairo No. 519; Dahshur Mastxba 5; De Morgan, Dahshur, I, p, 9; 

head resembling that of Princess Mcrytyetes and wife (?) of Kanofer, and probably that of a 
woman; eyebrows drawn; possibly the earliest of all the heads, if rnastaba is to be dated to the 
reign of Snefemw. PI. 6. 

(30) Princess Kat-hetep: Berlin No, 16455; Borchardt, Si-wcr-re, p, 133; from the mast aba of the 

princesses at Abtuir; head carved in simple planes; eyebrows not drawn (?); long neck. Dyn. V. 

(31) Head of unknown person: University College, London; Ancient Egypt, 1 . p. 125; head curved in 

simple planes; deep line on each side of mouth; eyebrows apparently drawn. Probably Dyn. V, 
The plaster masks which have been discovered at Giza by the Harvard-Boston Expedition and 
Professor Junker are listed as follows. All of these are modelled plaster coatings applied over the linen 
wrappings of the head of the mummy. They are not ordinary death masks, in the sense that they arc 
not casts taken from the actual face such as that found in the Tety Pyramid temple by Quibell/ but 
arc a rounding out of the shrunken features of the dead man to simulate his appearance in life. Often 
they are very rough and conventional, retaining only the general aspect of the person represented. 
Sometimes, however, as in the case of No. 2 below, the plaster is thin, the modelling delicate, and a 
remarkable impression of accurate portraiture is obtained. 

(t) G 7491 B (Chamber): Reg. No, 27-3-715; well-preserved mask but with little detail about eyes; 
nose blunted. PJ. 9. Cairo 54942. 

(2) G 2415 T: Reg, No. 36-7-15; delicate modelling; plaster thin; still in place adhering close to skull 
but with traces of linen wrappings between. PI. 9. Cairo. 

{ Exemiatiow at SaqqmaJt, ig&f-tgoS, pi, LY. 
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(3) G 2092 A: Reg. No. 36-8-7; broken in two pieces; rather coarse in quality; thick coating of plaster; 

prominent grooves on each side of mouth ; rest of body covered with plaster coating, Boston. 

(4) G 6014 A: Reg. No. 25-11-115; broken in four pieces; nose missing; eyes well modelled. Boston, 

(5) Debris cast of G 6012; Reg. No. 25-11-75; small fragment of forehead, Boston. 

(6) G 4813 A: Reg. No, 15-11-64; rough mask. Boston, 

{7) G 1109 A : lower part of a plaster mask found in burial-chamber, Dyn, IV* 

(8) G 5040 C: Reg. No. 15-10-5; mouth, dun, and piece of nose. 

(9) G 2033 C: Reg. No. 37-10-44; coarsely modelled face, lower part missing. Boston. 

(xo) G 2347 A: Reg. No. 35-9-54; fragment of top of skull. 

(11) G 2037 b X: broken but almost complete mask; body completely covered with plaster, Boston, 
Junker: Vorbericht , 1914, pp. 31 ff., pis. V, VI; also Giza, I, pp, 57 ff. 

(12) Shaft 346 (Pi. V): mask, mouth broken away; whole body covered with plaster. 

(13) Shaft 466 (PL VI): mask; arms and legs also covered with plaster. 

(14) Shaft 820: only the head covered with plaster. 

(15) Shaft 493 (PL VI, above): only the head covered with plaster; ears in place; eyes not well modelled. 


The limestone heads show two different methods of treating the eyebrows. In one case they are care¬ 
fully but conventionally drawn in relief, in the other the brow is more impressionistically rendered by 
the rounding ol the upper edge of the eye-socket with no delineation of the eyebrow. A transition 
between these two forms is to be seen in the male head from G 4340 (Pi . 7 e), where the low er edge of the 
eyebrow is indicated by a clean-cut line, and in the female head from G 4540 (PI. 7 d), where a stiarply 
projecting fold of skin is carved along the upper edge of the depression of the eye. A similar treatment 
is to be found in the mud head which probably belonged to the Princess Weneshet (G 4840). The dis¬ 
tinction between the two types of representation cannot be used as a criterion for dating, for, although 
the e\ ebrow drawn in relief occurs in some of the earliest heads of the Harvard-Boston excavations, the 
other form is clearly to be seen in the beautiful head of a princess (Vienna) found by Professor Junker in 
the early mastaba G 4350. it seems, at first, possible that these two types may represent the conventions 
employed by two different groups of sculptors. But, if this is true, the two methods of modelling the 
brows appear somewhat indiscriminately in the works assigned by Dr. Rcisner to both the sculptors A and 
D in the reigns of C hephren and Mycerinus. Thus all the statues assigned to sculptor A, with the excep¬ 
tion nt the Great Sphinx, die Chephren slate statue and the Holscher pieces 7 and 2 and the M.FA. 
Chephren alabaster fragments, lack the eyebrow in relief. But on the slate triad No. 10, while Mycerinus 
and Hathor lack eyebrows in relief, the Nome figure has them indicated. The alabaster statue from 
Memphis, the Leipzig diorite head of Chephren (Pi. t2 e), and Holscher fragments 5,6,8, all assigned to 
sculptor B, have carefully drawn eyebrows and an indication of the paint-stripe extending out from the 
comer of the eye, although the rest of this sculptor's work lacks these details. It is very probable, as is 
evidenced by the Mycerinus triads, that all these royal heads had the eyebrow and paint-stripe added 

nirZ 7 P ,T’ “ they ^ indicated in relief 0r not * Of reserve heads, those from G 4140 
•' ’ * >4° 1203 (PL9 b), 2110 (PI. 48 d), the Dahshur head (PI, 6a), Cairo 37832 (Pi qd) 

Zfrr h l‘" U f era,t! «“• •»*— -»* in relief. £ U di&£ £ oJ 

ir™r^:; h rr e * cycbrow ran ** - * —-—- - 

terinfc! PrC! ’ en ' * vanct >' “f facial types, showing a dear attempt to portray the personal charac- 
ama - AnmUaa h “ bccn t0 •*>' aquiline type, of Sneferuw-aeneb the hoaband of 
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the princess from U4440 (Pi 8), the intrusive head in G 4940 (PI. 9 a), Nofer (G 3110) (PI. 48), and the 
Princess Iabtyt (G4650). The negroid character of the face of the princess from G 4440 is immediately 
striking (Pi 8). It has also been noted in discussing the portrait of Prince Hemyuwnuw that there is a 
remarkable similarity between the head of Nofer (G 2110) and the relief heads in his chapel, particularly 
that on the north jamb of the entrance now in Boston (PI48), The rather weak face of Sneferuw-seneb 
(PL. 7 c), with its drawn lines around the mouth, and the long face of the man from G 4440 (PL 8), with a 
stubborn jaw in profile but less forceful in appearance when viewed from the front, should be noted. The 
piquant little face of the woman from G 4540 and the heads of unusual type from G 4340 and G 4640 are 
equally remarkable (PL 7). A very precise and careful drawing of the eyes, with delicately outlined rims 
and an indication of the fold of skin of the eyelids, is evident in the heads from G 1203,that from G4640, 
the woman’s head from G 4540, that of the Princess Mcrytyetes (G 4140), and Junker’s head from G 4560. 
The fold of the eyelid is less well shown but the delicate rimming of the eye continues in the head of the 
husband of Merytyetes and in the male head from G 4340. A much broader treatment of the eye and 
the surfaces surrounding it is found in the heads of the negroid princess and her husband (G 4440), in 
the heads of Sneferuw-seneb(G 4240) and Nofer, in the junker head in Vienna (G 4350), the Princess 
Iabtyt, and in the mud head of Weneshet (i) (G 4840), although several of these still retain the delicately 
drawn eye-rim (Sneferuw-seneb, G 4440 male head, and Iabtyt). There is a wide range in the modelling 
of the surfaces from the delicate gradations of the face of Princess Mcrytyetes to the rather flat planes of 
the Sneferuw-seneb head. The simple, large masses of the latter are found reflected in the two heads 
from G 4440, in that of Nofer and the head of Princess Iabtyt. Equally simple in modelling but with 
smoother gradations from plane to plane are the head of the man from G 4140 (PL 7 b), that from C 5020 
Annex (PL 7 a), G 4560, and the Vienna princess. One has a feeling that these belong to a somewhat 
idealized type strongly in contrast to the vigorous realism of the group just referred to. They have the 
profile familiar from the best reliefs of Dyn. IV and bear a strong resemblance to the heads in the chapel 
of Khufuw-khaf, with their straight noses, lightly rounded or flatfish foreheads, and delicately worked 
eyes and mouth. To this group I would also add the battered heads from G 7560. 

One other peculiarity of the reserve heads should be observed. This is the tendency to mark the 
outer curve of the nostril by a sharp incision or by an angular edge to the raised surface. This is parti¬ 
cularly prominent in the head from G 4340, the Nofer head, G 4640, and the Vienna head, less distinct 
in some of the others. The two vertical lines of the upper lip, just below- the nostril, are sharply marked 
in nearly all the heads. One of the finest of all the heads is that of the Princess Merytyetes (PL 6 b). This 
resembles the Ankh-haf bust in the unusual rendering of the pouches beneath the eyes, a rare concession 
in Egyptian art to what might be termed transitory peculiarities (the detail docs occur in a less pro¬ 
nounced fashion in the male head from G 4640). Ln spite of the broken nose a strong personality is ex¬ 
pressed in the Meryty etes head. The curve from throat to base of neck, almost as though the artist had 
intended to cut a bust, gives an added impressiveness when seen from the side. It should be noted that 
there is a resemblance between this head and that of the Dahshur lady (PL 6 a). Both have the same plac¬ 
ing of the eyes and modelling of the brows, the same strong chin and mouth and firmly modelled cheeks. 
To turn to the other extreme, the later heads, even that of the Princess Kat-hetep from Abusir, show 
a falling off in careful workmanship. These (G 7560, Cairo 47838, 37832, University College, and that 
found by Selim Hassan) are probably to be dated late in Dyn, IV or to Dyn, V and are conventionally 
modelled in simple planes. With the exception of the G 7560 heads and that found by Selim Hassan they 
present little claim to artistic merit. Finally, it should be remembered that several of the heads show a 
coating of plaster over the limestone to correct defects in the cutting. The nose of the Nofer head 
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(G 2no) is a striking example (PI. 48), as is the head from G 4940 (PJ. 9 a). It is possible that in the case 
of some of the more roughly modelled heads the finer detail was later worked out in a plaster coating as 
seems to have been done with the Ankh-haf bust. 

Although the statues of Methen, Raliotep and Nofret, and Hemyuwnuw were concealed behind the 
walls of a serdab, this was not the common custom during Dyn. IV at Giza, where the great majority of 
statues were not provided with closed statue chambers (aerdabs). The evidence from the chapel 
of the Crown Prince Ka-wab suggests that the majority of statues of this time were ex pos ed in the 
chapel, and the practice continued sporadically after the use of the serdab had become customary. 
Provision was also made in the exterior chapel of Ka-wab for the placing of statues in two niches 
built in the west wall, Each of these niches contained two square emplacements for statues, and from 
their shape Dr. Ressner thought that they contained three fragmentary figures of Ka-wab as a squat¬ 
ting scribe which were found in the debris of the chapel. A similar arrangement of statue niches is 
found in the exterior chapel of Prince Min-khaf of the reign of Chephren, and these built niches may 
have suggested the use of squatting scribes in rock-cut niches in the south wall of the chapel of Queen 
Meresankh III, towards the end of the Dynasty. The last-named certainly set the precedent for a 
number of similar figures in rock-cut chapels of Dyn. V (G 7837 and the chapel of Khafra-ankh in 
the quarry behind the Chephren Valley Temple). 

Other statuettes of Ka-wab must have stood on the floor of the rooms of the outer chapel and, 
perhaps, in the portico. In the crude-brick exterior chapel of Khufuw-nefcht (G 1205), a white-washed 
mud platform approached by a short ramp, in the south-east comer of the offering room, seems to 
have been the emplacement for a statue, although none was recovered. 

The majority of the Fragments of Ka-wab statues were of translucent diorite, but a few were of red 
and black granite. Five of the pieces were inscribed with the name of the prince, and the fragments 
belonged to at least ten or twenty life-size and half life-size standing and seated figures in addition to 
the seated scribes. This is the most extensive use of hard stone which has so far appeared and is 
probably due to Ka-wab s importance as a Crown prince. Several of the figures wore the full wig but 

only part of one of the faces has been preserved (24-12-978 m ) and little more can be said concerning 
details. The three scribe statues are as follows; 


(1) Reg. No. 25-1-393: squatting scribe; missing above the waist. The right hand rests clenched 
around some round object in the lap, the left hand is open, palm down, in the lap. Between the 

hands are inscribed titles and name. The width of the base was only aS- S cm. Red granite. PI. to. 
Boston; M.FA, No, 27a!27, 

(a) Reg. No. 34-4-1 = lower par. of a statue about twice Use size of the preceding. Hands badly broken, 
body nttsstng above watst. Inscribed across top of base and on belt with dries and name. The 

long roll held m the lap ta .nsenbed with a <B after h,p formula and list of offerings. Base jz x 30-5 
cm,, black granite. PI. to, Boston. s *** 3? 5 

(3) R< ^£- 2 lrT II °- .V" 8 " 1 ?! f even alm| l« than No. i. This shows only a small 

pomon of the watst. lap, and left a™ of a seated scribe. Piece only about 7 cm. wide Tntns- 
lucent diorite with traces of red paint. 

The varying sizes of these statues make it difficult „i* - . 

in the niches, and the smallest of rite figure, would no, have 

paicTn Zther J ^ “** “ one otche Id atgl 
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These are the first examples of this new form of the seated scribe. It is interesting that a crown 
prince should be represented as a scribe, and since it is in the statue of such an important person that 
the type first appears, it may mean that it was invented for these statues of Ka-wab to show hint 
serving his father (. heaps in the office of scribe. From this time on the attitude is a common one, occur- 
ring frequently in examples in hard stone. It is found soon afterwards in the portraits of two other 
princes, the son of Radedef, Prince Set-ka (a red granite statue from Abu Roash in the Louvre, PI. 10), 
and Prince IChuwnera (yellow limestone in Boston, PI. to), a son of My ceriums. As in the later statues, 
the modelling of the ankles and feet of Ka-wab is rudimentary, although attention has been shown in 
the rendering of the bones and muscle of the knee and upper part of the leg. The position of the hands 
is the common attitude followed by Khuwncra, although the Abu Roash statue has the more detailed 
treatment where the thumb and forefinger arc held as though grasping the writing implement, while the 
left hand lies palm up with the thumb bent over the papyrus roll. The statue of Set-ka has an individual 
peculiarity in the rolls of fat across the abdomen. 

The other royal mast abas in the Eastern Cemetery have preserved practically nothing of the statuary 
that they must once have contained. There remain only the following fragments from statues almost 
entirely destroyed. Only the first two certainly belong to the reign of Cheops: 

(1) G 7130 + 7140: Fragments of two statuettes of Prince Khufuw-khaf. 

Reg. No, 24-12-962: base of a seated dioritc statue with part of name of Khufuw-khai. 
16-5x13-5 cm.; 12-12-656, 657 (two right hands), Boston. 

(2) Fragments of the heads of two statues in basalt; found in the debris of the first queen’s 

pyramid (G I a). 

(a) Reg. No, 24-12-214: fragment of head with close-fitting hair, traces of red paint. H. 
12 cm. Boston. 

(b) Reg. No. 24-12-365: royal fragment (white crown?). H, 15+cm. Boston, 

(3) Fragment from the base of a black basalt statue found in the Queen's Boat Grave: Reg, No. 

24-11-694: h. 5*6 cm. Inscribed, [m]rr nb-f iht-htp, a man otherw ise unknown, unless he 
be the husband of Mcrytyctes (G 7650). Boston. 

(4) A statue of a seated vizier in dioritc, found in the Isis Temple (Pyramid G I c) in 18&& and now in 

Cairo (Borchardt, Statuen, No. 46). Right liand on thigh, broken away, but left hand open on 

left thigh. Head gone. Inscribed beside right leg, u ntwt n fat-/, itftKty bity _Beside left leg 

(on front of seat), rpt, tiyty itb trty, wr 5,.. . No. 24-12 962 is part of this statue. 

b. The Reign of Radedef. 

A considerable body of very’ fragmentary statuary was found by Chassinat in the excavation of the 
temple and boat-grave of the pyramid of King Radedef at Abu Roash,’ Many hundreds of statue frag¬ 
ments were found, and from these it was possible to establish the existence of 3 number of different 
types of royal figures. These all seem to have been executed in a hard reddish quartzite coming from 
Gebel Ahmar to the north of Cairo. At least twenty-one figures were found. These were of five different 
sizes and most of them showed the seated king with his left hand placed open on his thigh and the right 
hand dosed holding a ‘batonnet’, or a'bandelet*, which probably means either the small circular object 
held by seated figures when the right hand is clenched with the thumb up, or else the ’handkerchief’ 
held by the large alabaster statue of Mycerimw (PI. 13). We thus find the Chephren attitude already 

1 Mmumtnfi Pic*t\ raL XXV b pp. 65-$, 
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established in the statue of Hemyuwnuvv and in the royal figures of the reign of Radedef. The sizes of 
the statues were as follows: 


(t) Six examples 1-68 m. high. 
{2) Two examples i*zo m. high, 

(3) Seven examples o-So m. high 

(4) Four examples 0-50 m, high, 
{5) Two examples 0 30 m. high. 



The fragments also showed that there had been at least two standing figures of the king, somewhat 

smaller than life-sixe, with a support at the hack containing a 
fragmentary inscription with the royal name* Tliis is one ol the 
few large examples of the single standing male royal figure that 
is known from Dyn. IV. It is found on a small scale in the ivory 
figurine of Mycerinus, in the unfinished porphyry statuette of the 
same king, in the alabaster fragment from the Chephren temple 
(Holscher, Chephren, p. 98), and a slate statue of Chephren in 
Cairo (legs only preserved, Borchardt, No. 16). The Radedef 
fragments set the precedent for a statue type otherwise unknown 
except in the private figures of Dyn. V and later. This is the 
wife squatting at her husband’s feet with one arm around his leg. 
In this case the figure is prubably that of Queen Khentit-n-ka, 
whose name is known from other inscribed fragments at Abu Roash. 
She sits beside her husband’s left leg (Fig. 10). Hers is the only 
female head preserved from this site but it is not particularly 
remarkable for good workmanship, her face, for example, being 
slightly lop-sided* She wheats a short full wig parted in the middle, 
and has the full-cheeked round face so common in the royal ladies 
of this period. The type of squatting woman beside her husband is 
not common in the reliefs until later, although it occurs already in 
the chapel of Neferma'at at Medurn, and it is remarkable in a royal statue of Dyn, IV. 

Two large heads from figures of the king are preserved, one in the Louvre, wearing the royal head-cloth 
(PI. 11 a, b), and the other, with a white crown, in the Cairo Museum (PI. 11 c, No. 35139). Of these, the 
Louvre head is the better preserved, the lower part of the face being missing in the Cairo piece. Both 
show magnificent modelling and an extraordinary realism, proving that the sculptors of Radedef were not 
one whit 1 ms proficient than those of the preceding and following reigns. There is a strong resemblance 
between the heads and both show a peculiarity- in the modelling of the ey es. There is a deep undercutting 
of the lower surface of the eyeball, so that the top part of the ey e projects forward. A vertical surface is 
left beneath the eye between the rim and the flesh of the check, somewhat resembling the 'pouches' of 
Merytyetes (G 4140) and the head from G 4640. The brows have that slightly impressionistic modelling 
without the conventionalized eyebrow which is found in many of the reserve heads and a number of the 
heads of Chephren and Mycerinus. The drawing of the eyes is of the simplified type, the nose is broken 
in both heads, and the cars are large* Most characteristic is the indication of the cheek muscles and a 
bunching of the flesh at the corners of the mouth, which lends to the face an expression of great strength 
and firmness. A small head of the king in Cairo (PL 11 d, No. 35138) shows a more conventional 


Ftc. 10* Fragment of a statue of 
Kadedcf. Chossinat, Monuments Pint, 
XXV, A propns d'wv T(te en Grit 
Rons;? iiu Rot Didoufrf, fig. 2. 
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and idealized treatment of the features. The straight nose, carefully drawn eyes, and mouiti are 
delicately worked in the red quartzite, but there is little or no resemblance to the other heads. The 
king wears the nm head-dress. The Louvre head show's traces of having been painted, as do other 
fragments from Abu Roash, but the painting of hard-stone statues will be discussed more fully in a 
later chapter. 

Of the statues made for the people of Radedefs court little is known. However, parts of the statues 
of five members of the royal family were found by Chassinat still in their original position in a room of 
the Pyramid temple. Only the squatting scribe statuette of Prince Sct-ka, referred to above, was com¬ 
plete (PI. io). The red granite figure was fixed in a semicircular piece of wood set in an emplacement in 
the rectangular limestone base. The name and titles of the prince were inscribed on the roll held in his 
lap, and at greater length around the top surface of the li mestone base. In the latter case the sunk hiero¬ 
glyphs were filled with black paste, a rare usage of a technique which in its more elaborate form has 
given us the coloured paste inscriptions of the Hemyuw nuw statue and the paste-filled wall decorations 
of the mastaba of Ncfetma at and Atet at Medum, Apparently two bases inscribed w ith the name and 
titles of Prince 1 lor*cut were found, and in one of these was fixed the lower part of a red granite scribe's 
figure. The other, now exhibited in the Louvre, shows a semicircular depression cut to receive a scribe’s 
statue larger than that of Set-ka. The base of the statue of Prince Ba-ka seems to have been similar. 
That of the Princess Nefer-hctep-s (in the Louvre) contained a nearly square depression, but whether 
for a standing or a seated statue remains uncertain. The beautifully worked limestone torso of this 
statue suggests the latter possibility (Chassmat, f,c„ pi. X; also in the Louvre). The lower part of the 
statuette of a second princess, Hetcp-heres, together w ith a fragment of the wig, was also found. This 
was apparently a seated figure of white limestone with the painted surface preserved. The white dress 
showed a rectangular pattern in blue paint imitating a bead garment. 

As for the curious painted limestone statuette of a crouching sphinx found in the temple of Abu 
Roash (in the Cairo Museum, No, 35137), one hesitates to assign it to Dyn. IV. There is no conclusive 
evidence to prove that it belongs to the time of Radedef and its form suggests a much later date. On 
the other hand, it is not absolutely impossible that it may be early. Figures of sphinxes (admittedly 
of much larger size) flanked the entrance to the Chephren Valley Temple. Their emplacements were 
found as were hard-stone fragments of such statues. The skin of the Abu Roash creature is painted 
yellow, an unusual feature as the face of the great Sphinx of Guta was coloured red like other male 
statues. The face is beardless and full, and the forms throughout plump. 

e. The Sculpture of the Reigns of Chephren to Shepseskaf. 

In Mycerinus , Chapter VIL Dr. Reisner has given a detailed discussion of the royal sculpture found 
in the temples of Chephren and Mycermus. Thb material is fully illustrated by the plates in that volume 
and in Hulscher’s Das Grabdenkma! del Kteigt Chephren, Here, therefore, 1 shall only review the main 
points established in Mycerintis, and add a few minor observations. A few other important fragments 
of Chephren statues have been found in the excavation of both the Eastern and Western Cemeteries. 
These should be added to the list of examples given in Mycerinm, One group was found partly in the 
chapel and east of the mastaba of Prince Duwanera (G 5110) and partly in the neighbourhood of the 
adjoining tomb of Khnum-baf. Another group was discovered in the debris of the Senczcm-ib (G 2370) 
complex The statues had apparently been dragged to these places from the Chephren temple in order 
to break them up for the manufacture of stone vessels. Another head was found by Professor Junker 
in the far western part of the central strip of the cemetery* west of the Great Pyramid. 
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The fragments from the Eastern Cemetery were very incomplete and add little to our knowledge 
of the sculpture of this reign. They can be listed briefly as follows; 

(1) Reg. No. 25-1-1190: alabaster fragment of cartouche of Chephrcn from the side of the throne of 

a seated figure; found in pit G 7422 A; size, 8*0 x 7-4 cm. Boston M.FA. No. 21.952. 

(2) Reg. No. 24-12-822: front and side of seat, with cartouche of Chephrcn on the front and heraldic 

plants on the side; black granite; found in pit G 7220 A; h., 10 cm. 

Three other fragments have no royal name but may be parts of statues of Chephrcn: 

(3) Reg- No. 26-2-47: Jap of an alabaster statue wearing the sttdyl skirt; from pit G 7050 B; w. 

17 cm. 

(4) Reg. No. 24-12-366: alabaster fragment of papyrus plant from the side of a seat; found in street 

between G 7220 and 7230, 

(5) Reg. No. 26-1-1221,1222: lappet wig, shoulder, and beard from a diorite statue; found in Avenue 

4; w. 8 cm. 

The fragments from the Western Cemetery comprise a very fine face from an alabaster statue about 
life-size, a fragment of a similar face, a face from 3 statue about one-half life-size, an incomplete head 
in alabaster, and the somewhat battered slate head found by Professor Junker. The group of fragments 
is as follows; 

(1) Head of a slate statue wearing the nmi head-cloth. Cairo Museum; thought by Professor Junker 

to be a portrait of Chephrcn; found at NW comer of the small mastaba D 16. Vttrberidtf , 1926, 
p. 105, pi. IX. 

(2) Reg. No. 14-12-1 + 14-11-206; alabaster face associated with fragments bearing cartouche of 

Chephren; Boston; found in debris at NE corner of G 5330; total h. 20*5 cm. PI. 12; M.FA. 
No. 21.351. 

(3) Reg* No, 14— 12 —49* eye and forehead from head resembling last-named but about one- 

quarter life-size. With it were found fragments from at least three alabaster statues of Chephren; 
one life-size,one three-quarters life-size, and one one-quarter life-size. These fragments included 
sides of throne with name of Chephren, part of right knee, and part of wig. PI. 12. Boston 
M.FA. No. 21.951, 


(4) Reg. No. 12-12-175; three-quarters of a very fine alabaster face (the right eye is missing) resembl¬ 

ing those mentioned abo\ e; Boston; about one-half life-size; 123 x 8*3 cm. Found with the group 
of fragments in Boston, Reg. No, 12-12-176: fragments of several alabaster statues some of 
which were inscribed with the name of Chephren. From the surface debris in front of G 2370 B 
and in G 2382 A. PI. iz, 

(5) Reg. No. 33-2-221: a badly battered head of alabaster wearing the nmi head-cloth; Boston 

M.FA. No. 34.52 a & h; found in the surface debris of the Senezem-ib complex, like the 
preceding fragments. Nearly life-size; h. 0-193 tn- 

(6) Reg. Nos. H-i2-57r 58* 63: fragments of similar seated alabaster figures, probably Chephren; 

found north of G 5412, 5411, Boston. 

(7} Reg. No. 14-12-71, 72: fragments of shouldets. thighs, and wrists „f . seated alabaster figure, 
probably Chephren; G 5223 A. Boston M.FA. No. 21.951 a -d, 

(8) Reg, Nos- 14-1.-107. K*. no: fragments of several alabaster srim.es. some inscribed with the 
of Chephren. but two w.th the name of Myeetinus; found between G and G ,230. 

(,) Splinters of so alab»er statue of chephren found by Professor Junker ms, of the mastaba of 
Iva-seza; Varberuim, 1914, p. 39, 
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In addition to the above there is a beautiful little alabaster face in Copenhagen (14 5 cm. high, PI. 12) 
resembling the face in Boston, and purchased from the MacGregor Collection in 1922 (Mogcnson, La 
Glyptotheque Ny Carlsberg,La Collection Egyptian**, pi, II, No. A 2 a). 

Dr. Rcisner has noted, in summarizing the characteristics of the great sculptures from the temples 
of Chephren and Mycerinus, tliat the work of two schools can be distinguished. These he has designated 
as the works of Sculptor A and Sculptor B. In the first he would see an older man working in a more 
severe manner, ‘not so much an idealist as the creator of the formula of a type of face which influenced 
all his work’, and in the second a sculptor who applies a softer modelling to his surfaces, and who 
is essentially a realist, striving for exact portraiture. He would divide between these two sculptors 
the royal work of the two reigns as 1 have listed them below. I have also added an observation as to 
which of the two styles of representing the eyebrow appears in each work. There is here possibly a 
heritage from the work of two schools of an earlier reign. The formal drawing of the eyebrows and 
paint-stripe in relief is certainly an early treatment seen in the sculpture of the Archaic period. I would 
suggest tluit the mure impressionistic modelling of the bruw was first used to a large extent in the best 
work of the reign of Sneferuw, although it is foreshadowed in unc of the Rha-sekhcm statues and in the 
hard-stone private statues where it was difficult to carve extra detail. Both types of modelling of the 
brow seem to have existed side by side in the reign of Cheops. 

To Sculptor A Dr. Reisner assigns; 

(l) The Great Sphinx (eyebrows in relief), 

{2) The famous diorite statue of Chephren (Cairo No. 14) (eyebrows not in relief), 

(3) The slate statue of Chephren {Cairo No. 15) (eyebrows in relief). 

{4) Various fragments: Hdlscher’s No. 7, perhaps No. 2; also the alabaster fragments from Western 
Cemetery (all with eyebrows in relief). 

(5) The slate pair of Mycerinus and His queen; Boston (eyebrows not in relief) (FI. 12e). 

(6) Mycerinus triad No. 10, slate, Theban Nome, Cairo (no eyebrows drawn on two figures but 

indicated on Nome figure), 

(7) Mveerinus triad No. tt, slate, Cynopolis Nome, Cairo (no eyebrows drawn). 

(8) Mveerinus triad No. 12, slate, Nome of Dtuspolia Pana, Cairo (no eyebrows drawn). 

Perhaps by apprentices of A; 

(9) The small head of pink limestone, Holscher No. 3 (eyes inlaid). 

(10) The Mycerinus statuette No. 37 (unfinished), Cairo. 

To Sculptor B are assigned: 

(1) Alabaster statue ut Chephren found at Memphis (Cairo No. 4 0 (eyebrows in relief). 

(2) The diorite face of Chephren, Leipzig (eyebrows in relief) (PI. 13). 

(3) Hbischer’s fragments Nos, 5 and 8 (eyebrows in relief). 

(4) The great alabaster statue of Mycerinus, Boston (eyebrows not in relief) (PL 13). 

(5) The Cairo seated statue of Mycerinus, alabaster (eyebrows not in relief). 

(6) The large alabaster bead of Mycerinus, Cairo (eyebrows not in relief). 

(7) The head of Shcpseskaf (?), Boston (eyebrows not in relief). 

(8) The Mycerinus triad No. 9, slate; Hare Nome, Boston (eyebrows not in relief) (Pi. 13), 

Perhaps by apprentices of B : 

{9) The small diorite statuette of Mycerinus from Memphis (Cairo No. 42) (eyebrows not in relief). 
(10) Unfinished statuettes of Mycerinus, Nos. 32, 35 (Boston), 36 (Cairo), and perhaps Nos, 25-31 
(25-27, 3 1 Boston; 28-3° Cairo), 
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In the work of these two sculptors we have a number of complete statues of hard stone by which 
to judge the superlative craftsmanship of the royal work of the period. The portraiture in the heads, and 
the treatment of the bony and muscular structure of the knees of the great seated Mycerinus in the 
Boston Museum (PL i jJ, have reached an excellence never again surpassed. T he arrangement of the 
single figures and the composition of the groups show a culmination of experiment resulting in the ideal 
type for the representation of kingly majesty > A monumental simplicity is achieved in the diorite seated 
statue of Chephren, in the slate pair, the great alabaster statue, and the triads of My ceriums, where one 

feels that all superficial ornament has been eliminated 
and a restrained richness in dress and decoration has 
been subordinated to the imposing form of the royal 
figure. 

In the Chephren seated statues the old-fashioned 
seat imitating a plain rectangular wooden construction 
with bent wood supports or plain mouldings has given 
place to two more elaborate forms. One of these repre¬ 
sents a high-backed chair with lion’s legs. The back 
leg is carved in profile against the stone block and the 
front leg is seen in tw T o aspects, carved in high relief 
along the side and with the head, shoulders, and 
forelegs of the lion projecting strongly in front view. 
Between the legs of the chair, on the sides of the base, 
and carved in heavy, bold relief contrasting markedly 
with the delicacy of the limestone reliefs of the period, 
are found for the first time* the intertwined heraldic 
plants of Upper and Lower Egypt, joined in the 
middle by the hieroglyphic symbol meaning ‘to bind 
together’. While the plant of Lower Egypt is con¬ 
sistently the papyrus, two forms are shown for the 
emblem of Upper Egypt. The southern plant is most commonly represented as a palm-like growth 
such as decorates the ends of the carrying-chair poles of Queen Hetep-heres I, or ornaments the end 
of the seat-board of the chair of Sethy-hekenet (G 1227) on a slab-stela of the Cheops period, but 
once (Fig. 11) the southern plant is that known in the hieroglyph for south (hntzv). 

The second type of throne consists of a plain block without lions' legs but having on the sides a 
rectangular framework in relief enclosing the heraldic plants as before. The chair with the high back 
disappears after the reign of Chephren, but the more simple type continues. The statues seated in the 
chair with high back are further elaborated by having a protecting hawk at the back of the king’s head, 
bridging the transition between the top of the chair-back and the head. A fragment of such a hawk 
and part of the king’s head has been mentioned above under the sculpture of the reign of Cheops. If 

it 15 ri.dh irom a statue of Cheops the form of the seated Chephren statue may have been invented in 
the preceding reign. 

A further addition to the heraldic plants is found on the back of a statue showing Chephren seated 





Fig. s i - Back of seat of statue of Chephren and Bast 
(Borchrmlt, Statueri, p, 12); side of seal of same statue 
{/.f., p, ir);aide of chair of Chephren statue (U+ f p. 9}. 


3 lilt design occurs already on the Bide of a throne in a 
Zoser relief fragment from Heliopolis* It would seem that 
a similar design of heraldic plants also exists on the side of 


tiie throne of Queen Mercsankh III in the badly weathered 
reliefs of tbe south wall D f G 7530, 
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beside the Goddess Bast (Cairo No. n), To the left of the plants is carved a figure of a Nile God 
presenting an offering in the form of a htp sign. This figure was presumably flanked by another, now 
broken away on the right of the plants (Fig. it). It is simply and rather rudely drawn, but belongs to 
a very rare group of figures cut in relief in hard stone. Earlier than this one can think of only a few First 
Dynasty examples on a small scale, such as the fragmentary bits of figure sculpture on stone bowls 
found by Am&ineau at Abydos. A little later there is the Khasekhemuwy granite door-jamb from 
Hierakon polls. The few inscriptions there are in the hard-stone revetments of the Chephren Temple 



itself, and a newly found piece from the Cheops Pyramid Temple, are worked in sunk relief and the 
use of relief sculpture in hard stone is very infrequent later in the Old Kingdom. 

A more elaborate design is found incised on the sides and back of the seat of a broken alabaster 
statue of Mycerintis in Boston (Fig. n). This shows squatting Nile Gods twisting the heraldic plants 
(this time the southern plant is in the form of fmmr) about the emblem meaning Ho join together'. The 
plants support the cartouche and Homs name of the king, and a central dement rising from the sw: 
sign (formed of a papyrus column on one side of the throne and the papyrus plant on the other) 
holds up the Goddess Nekhbet on the south and Buto on the north (right and left sides of the seat), 
Two Horns hawks hover above, facing each other and holding fa signs. On the hack of the scat arc 
airain the bound plants, and above, the king's Horus name with an epithet. Holschcr found a cunous 
fLnent of alabaster, apparently from the side of a throne, incised above with the figure of a seated 
lion and below with pan of the wing of a bird (Fig. 13). The design is. of courre, mcomplete but » 
reminiscent of the decoration on the side of the block throne on which Mcresankh 111 sits, in the relief 
on (ho table, of her south.™ fate-door (G 7530 + 754=1 > 3 )- This fragment suggests a seated 

figure of a queen, a type otherwise known only in the colossal statue of Kha-merer-nebty I. 
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Fig, 13, Throne of Queen Mcresankh 11J in 
relief an tablet of southern niche in chapej 
G 753 °: fragment of statue from Chephren 
temple (I [uiseber, Chrphfcn, p. too, fig, 1:4). 


The seated statue of Chephren and the Goddess Bast, mentioned above, is the earliest example of 
the seated pair statue that has been preserved, The piece is too fragmentary to make clear the exact 
position of the figures. The seated pair statue is not preserved in any other royal examples from Dyn. 
I\, but the Mveerinus triads show more complicated arrangements of seated and standing figures, all 
of which were imitated by the makers of private statues, Just as the positions of the seated and standing 
figures of Chephren formed a pattern for the private statues of the following period, so the pose of the 
standing pair statue of Mveerinus and his queen (Ph 13) provided the type form for such a group. The 
position of the woman, with her right arm around her husband's waist and her left hand placed on his 
hanging left arm, is varied by two poses, one where the arm is placed on the shoulder of the man, while 
the other arm hangs at the woman's side, and the rare position where the husband's arm is flung about 

the shoulder of his wife, the arm hanging down in front 
of her shoulder, I he standing figure of the woman with 
her arm around her husband’s waist sometimes shows the 
other hand lunging at her side instead of placed on the 
man s arm. I hese are, after all, minor variations, and 
the general form of the Mveerinus pair is usually followed, 

[ he triads of Mycerinus introduce a grouping of 
figures hitherto unknown in Egyptian sta tuar y. They 
show the standing king combined with a standing or seated 
figure of Hathor, and a male or female figure personifying 
one of the Names of Egypt. In the four complete statues 

fr° m Mycerinus Valley Temple, the men ordinarily 
.<, d the,, hands clenched * their sides, but there are a number of variations. The standing Hathor 
holds the lung's right hand in triads .2 and 13. while the seated Hathor places her am. around the 
long s want and her nght hand on his arm in triad No. 9 (PI rj). In statue I2 Hathor and the 
goddess of Diospolis Parva hold their hands clenched around the round objects usually confined to male 
Marne*, "bln m No. n the women place their arms around the ting (so tha, although invisible they 

r“£T hC f 0 ' ™ ,U « hands «* and no, on his shoulder as ordinarily. In 

he other hand each goddo. holds an fit* sign. It is interesting ,0 note tha, in the case where the 
home oath the seated goddess provides i, with support, the king holds a maee in his right hand, while 
onthe othnst de.^^ of^ Hare Nome holds forward an sign akmg the side of the throne 
lent ‘ , compactness of fcgypnan design, and the fear of breakage, usually prevented the repre- 

PrT ,1 7 , TT* v S, °“ ”***• al ' h “ UBh ‘ heJ "V m “ <“« occurred in wooden pieca 
(Pis m ' Co yr'Iy T * ~ bus, of Prince TThaf 

Fouoh Dy^rnty. °l| was foimdVfi^de’bTk^erioTehmel'!Ta ren, 7 able crea,ions of ,be 
tlie largest conatruction in the Eastern Cemetery. The bust lav on th, V T? * 77 ° (G 75 ' o) ' 
low briek basis or bench, and it is possible ,haTi,^v^~d o ST " f 8 

vhapel was sullied with a large J*t and it tnayT 'h ' rri The interior 

icrdab with other setilpture which has now disappeared The J, f ‘7 IT ^ ' h ' 8ra “ h ' d 

par. of a statue. It is designed vert much m S ka of T 7 “™ r “ h8Ve ‘°™‘ d 

itx- °*7T 

incorporated in. fake door. Thus .here is a ceriatn "Xj 
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the lower part of an offering-niche which had been cut away to Frame the rock-cut head and upper part 
of the figure (I'l, 57). Another unusual representation show? the bust of Nefcr-scshem-piah set in the 
place of the tablet in his false door at Saqqarah (Capart, Rue de Tombeaux, II. pi XCVt), There can He 
no question of such a disposition of the figure in the chapel of Ankh-haf. Although the southern offering- 
niche Is almost completely destroyed, it seems to have hecn (from the fragments preserved) of the 
ordinary type like the northern niche of the chapel, which would admit of no such modification, The 
bust itself shows no trace of attachment to a wall. The only free-standing piece of sculpture which 
bears a resemblance to Ankh-haf is the interesting red-painted head and shoulders of an unknown man 
in the Louvre, l believe that the resemblance in form is purely fortuitous, the bust-tike shape of the 
Louvre piece being due in all probability to modern cutting intended to remove the unsighlly projections 
of a fragment broken from an ordinary statue fi should suggest a squatting scribe) (PI. 15). 

The surface of the Ankh-haf bust is well preserved and, although it is difficult to detect under the 
coating of light red paint, a thin layer of plaster, varying in thickness and most evident on the back 
of the shoulders, has been applied over the original limestone surface. It is almost impossible to deter¬ 


mine how much of the can ing was executed in the limestone core, but some of the softer modelling 
of the face and hair certainly seems to have been cut in the plaster. In parts, the coating appears to 
have been only a film, like the white-wash often applied over reliefs to aid in retaining the colour, I he 
same difficulty arises in attempting to determine the extent of the finishing touches applied in plaster 
to certain of the reserve heads. Traces of black paint survive on the inner rim of the right eye, while 
the pupil seems to have been painted brown. An unmistakable remnant of the short beard still 
adheres to the chin. It seems to have been cut entirely in plaster. The chin-heard is known to me 
elsewhere in Dynasty IV only in royal statues but appears in reliefs. 

For pure realism and the plastic quality of its surfaces, the head of Ankh-haf is perhaps unrivalled 
in all Egyptian sculpture. The bony structure beneath the akin make? itsril felt as docs ihc sturdy 
framework of chest and shoulders. The form of the eyebrows, the little fold of akin in the eyelids and 
the pouches beneath the eves, the tines around the mouth, the firm chin, and the sensitive modelling of 
the lips, ail bespeak keen observation of the personal characteristics of the prince and a masterly handling 
of the material. The hair is treated in impressionistic fashion. There arc here the realistic tendencies 
and softness of modelling that have been noted as the characteristics of Sculptor B, hut which were 
simplified slightly in the obdurate material of the L hcphrcn and MycerinUS statues. In the softer lime¬ 
stone an even fuller subtlety of modelling is reached in the facial planes. Whet her or not this piece 
is a work of Sculptor B, it represents the same trend of ideas and haa been executed by a mister of 
equal power. In spite of the naturalistic qualities of their portraiture, exemplified at its best in the statue 
of Hemvuwnuw, I feel that the finest of the reserve heads (and the llemvuwnuw statue) hear the same 
relationship to the Ankh-haf bust as the royal works of Sculptor A do to Sculptor B. i his does not mean 
to ‘say that the first group is the work of Sculptor A and the bust that of B, which would require too 
tong a life for Sculptor A. He would hove bad to produce masterpiece* as a mere boy tor Cheops and as 
a min between 6c and 70 for Mvcerinus, which is extremely improbable. What it docs mean, think, 
is that Sculptor A was working in the fine tradition which extended back into the gma, workshops of 
L reign of Cheops and probably alao of Sneferow (of which I should see a reflect™ the statues 
f t, 1 ten md Nofret at Medum). while a new spirit of naturalism coupled with more plastic modelling 
“ e. e bof ■; t works Lsigned ,0 Sculptor 11 and the Ankh-haf bus,. To, thts.rnup of aedp- 

lures I should he inclined also <0 assign the two large heads of Radcdcfwhichwould carry the mtroduc- 

rioTof the new spirit of naturalism hack a few year, earlier than the rmgn of Chephren. Unfortunately 
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there is no other private work showing similar tendencies preserved from Dyn. R\ though the Sheikh 
el-Beied, the Louvre scribe, and the statues of Ranofer may be said to show a continuation of this 
tradition in the early part of Dyn, V. 

TIil- Louvre bust belongs probably with the group of Early Dyn. V statues mentioned above, but 
its resemblance to the Ankh-haf bust makes a discussion useful here, if only to point out the differences 
between the two. The only evidence for dating this head (acquired from the Salt Collection in 1826) 
lies in the style of the sculpture itself. It belongs to the realistic school of portraiture exemplified by all 
Dyn. IV sculpture, whether it belongs to the severe style or that of the ‘B school ’. It is perhaps more 
reasonable to date it to the time of the continuation of this realism in certain great heads of the first 
half of Dyn. V. I do not believe that the same high standard of workmanship continued in private 
sculpture to the end of Dyn. V. if we can judge by the falling-off in quality In the head of the large statue 
of Thiv of the end of that dynasty, a work belonging to one of the most influential people of his period, 
who decorated his large mastaba with reliefs of the best workmanship of his time (they themselves are 
less fine than those of Dyn. IV or the royal reliefs of the first part of Dyn. V). The eyes of the Salt 
head are treated in summary- fashion, the right eye being larger than the left. Hie cheek-bones are 
prominent to the degree of giving the face an almost haggard expression, accentuated by the lines from 
cheek-bone to mouth which leave hollows along the jaws. This feeling for the bony structure is what 
makes one want to compare the head with that of Ankh-haf. It is seen to a more remarkable degree 
in the modelling of the skull (from which the hair appears to have been shaved), particularly in profile. 
The tendons of the throat, and what is more extraordinary, those at the back of the neck are prominently 
carved, as are the collar-bones. The right ear, alone preserved, is well modelled. A certain asymmetry 
of the features as seen from the front, however, detracts from what would otherwise be a superlative 
piece of portraiture. 1 !t is this alight unevenness in workmanship (recalling the head of the Louvre 
scribe) which makes one hesitate to assign this piece to Dyn. TV. 

I o return to the Giza sculpture, mention must be made of a fragment found by Professor Junker 
in the chapel of Akhy (G +750, Cure /, pi. XXXIX). This is only the clenched hanging hand of a large 
figure and the adjoining head of a small boy, hut it suggests that we have here an early example cither 
o! a family group statue or of a type of composition which is known from a statuette from G 1314 
Th,s is also found in another example from G 1402 (PI. 22) and shows a standing man with a 
httle boy hcs.de him. It is likewise possible that the beautifully modelled naked male figure found bv 
Professor Junker in the street east of mastaba II. south of the Great Pyramid, may belong to late Dyn 
IV. It » not certain, but probable, that it is a statue of Ka-m-nofret, who is buried in the mastaba. 

Dr. Junker describes i, « bring of dark basalt-like stone. The modelling of the knees is particularly 
fine (Vorbmcktt 1928, pL VIII b), r J 

There must now be considered a group of statues all of which seem to belong to the end of Dyn IV 
and which were made for the members of the family of Chephren and Mycerinus. A small yellow lime- 
stone statuce showing the prince a, a squatting scribe was found in the roek-eut chapel of Khuwnera, 

thills r mm ^ " (BCB ‘ 0n - M ' FA - ‘ 3 - 314 °. ho 0-305 m.) This chapel w« 

the fine* of a group of tombs cut in the quarry south-east of the Third Pyramid, from which came 
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to m mini tie the asymmetry of the face and the difference tn the ^ ^rnefita made in this article, 

me of ihc eyes. The lighting in these photographs scans to pronouncedf ft/ ■' u PP cr e ^ ] ^ appears in an eveti more 
me to have idealized certain qualities in the face less obvious _ u ™ rlincc . ,on ^ Ankh-haf bust, and the drawing 
in the original. ] am not P rl r W to accept rhrZ^Z ^ L " u ™ R ‘ dcdef 

recently put forward by Hellmut M&llcr-Fdtfmann '{A.Z., ’ 5) * 
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much of the stone used in the building of that pyramid. Khuwnera is shown in the attitude known 
already from the Ka-wab statues and his statuette has been mentioned in considering these. The 
lelt hand is open palm down in the lap, white the right hand, now broken away, w.is probably dosed 
as it bolding a writing implement (PL io). The body and wig have been carved out in large simple 
masses without much secondary detail. They do not seem to have received the fine polish which has 
been given to the face, and it may be that the figure lacks the last stage of completion. The legs have 
the large calves and rudimentary feet characteristic of the majority of seated scribes, although these 
should have been easier to approximate correctly in soft stone. The full face bears a resemblance to 
the prince's mother, Queen Kha-merer-nebtv II, who is shown with him in the reliefs of his chapel. 
The eyes have the impressionistic treatment of the brows. The whole figure shows a conventional, 
simple treatment of surfaces, the attention being concentrated upon the face. 

In another ruck-cut tomb, not far behind the Valley Temple of Chephren, Count Galarza {Anttaiei, 
X, p. 41) found a group of limestone statues belonging to Queen K ha - mcr er-ne bty l, the wile of 
Chephren, and her family. Daresay, in discussing these statues, unfortunately only illustrates the most 
interesting pieces and does not describe the others in detail. The cloaked figure of the queen (Lr„ 
pi. VI) is now in the Cairo Museum as well as a colossal seated statue of the lady (No. 48856), but the 
present location of the other pieces appears to be un known. There were six statues, none ol the faces 
being preserved: in addition to the cloaked figure of the queen, three other figures of a woman seated 
alone, and one pair statue where she was shown with a man whose name ended , . . It-ir, as well as a 
seated male figure of a prince who seems to have been named Sekhcm-ra (/-C-, pi. II). Besides these 
there was an unfinished rock-cut statue of a woman set in a niche of the pillar separating the two halves 
of room B and there seem also to have been alabaster fragments and the support of a d write statue. It 
is impossible now to judge of the style or workmanship of these pieces, although from the fine quality of 
the fragmentary standing statue and the remarkable size of the seated piece it is a great pity that more 
care waa not taken in recording and preserving the other statues. The cloaked statue is unique in 
type. It shows a woman standing with the left leg forward in the striding attitude of the queen in the 
Mycermus slate pair. She is wearing a pleated tunic with shoulder-straps, which are supplied with some 
sort of ties on the left shoulder, A long pleated cloak is wrapped twice around her body leaving the left 
arm and shoulder free. Her right hand is open on her breast, the amt being hidden by the cloak, while 
the left arm hangs bare at the side with the hand open. The figure is placed against a narrow plinth. 
The modelling of the collar-bones and the neck, the drawing of the hands, and the delicate pleating of 
the dress show the work of a skilled craftsman and make one regret the Joss of the head. Such a cloaked 
figure is almost unique in Old Kingdom sculpture but Selim Bev Hisran has recently found in a later 
tomb, not faraway from the tomb of Kha-merer-nebty, a rock-cut statue of a man set in an offering-niche 
and wearing a cloak resembling that of the king in the Heb-Sed feast. 

The enormous seated figure of the queen in Cairo (No. 48856) is at least twice life-size (228 cm. 
high) and there is nothing comparable to this in the Old Kingdom except the colossal granite head of 
Wescrkaf which must have come from an even larger statue (head of Wcserkaf 68 cm.; that of woman 
,g cm high) the almost completely destroyed statuette of Zoser mentioned on p. 15, or the great 
alabaster statue of Mycerinus in Boston which is well over life-size. There is nothing remarkable about 
the piece except for its size. The lappet wig is worn as is usual in statues of queens. 1 he dress is a 
long tunic, and the hands are placed palm down on the thighs. The seat has a back-rest which reaches 
almost to the base of the wig. Down the front of the seat on the left side is inscribed: urt hti , ut rtJtt f at 
ht J hmt ntet Nbty-ftr ...and on the other side: mU Hr $th, s.t ntot nt b*-f, ntet Mty ., , . The 
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funerary priest, Kkemten. This man apparently had charge of the cutting of the tomb and took occasion 
to include a portrait of himself. Fearing the displeasure of his patroness Hetep-heres (the mother of 
Meresankh who ordered the tomb prepared), he arranged for a slab of stone to be Jet into the wall to 
hide the statue. Later his son, Khemten the younger, carved his own statue quite openly and removed 
the slab from in front of his father’s figure. One is reminded of the relief portraits which Seninut caused 
to be carved where they would be hidden behind the folding doors of the chapels of the temple which 
he built for Queen Hatshepsut at Deir el Bahari. 

A new fashion seems to have been set in the Meresankh tomb, for here we find for the first time 


examples of the small limestone servant statues which were to become an important feature of the 
serdabs of the following dynasty. It is uncertain where they were placed as no serdab is preserved, 
but it is possible that they may have been walled up in a rock-cut recess still present in the southern 
face of the rock outside the entrance to the chapel. Three figures were found. One of them (Boston) 
show's a badly preserved squattiog male figure engaged in cutting up a bull (Fig. 14 b). The animal is 
carved as though in relief on top of the stone base, instead of being modelled in the round as are later 
examples (of. PI. 28). A second is that of a standing female figure in a long skirt. She leans over a 
basket, through which she is probably straining some substance into a large basin (Fig. 14). This 
action is often found accompanying the scenes of beer-making. The third represents a squatting 
woman holding on her Jap a large basket-work tray into which she seems to be straining something 
from a smaller basket (Fig, 14, Boston, M.FA, 30,1458; h,, 0’223 m.), The pose of this figure, with 
lur feet drawn back, under her body but exposed at one side, is an attitude which is found in the small 


statues of whes silting at the feet of their husbands. It seems to have been invented for the queen 
of Radedd in the statue from Abu Roash, although the feet and legs of that figure are badly damaged. 
The ranty of the occurrence of the pose in the case of a male figure has been noted by Quibdi in describ¬ 
ing a statue of uncertain date found by him at Raqqarah {Excavations at Saqqarah, igo 6 -igoj, pi. XI). 
This third type of servant figure is rare in occurrence, but an almost identical statuette is in the Cairo 

Museum (Mb. 353 * 3 ); similar in style and workmanship. I have been unable to ascertain the date 
of the latter piece which was found at Saqqarah in 1901. 

" e have seen that servant figures have already occurred in a Predvnastic grave at Naqadah and 
amongst the early figurines of the Ahydos temple. The statuettes made for Queen Meresankh are 
however, the hist developed examples of a type of figure that was commonly to be deposited in the 
tomb (sec pp. Q 5 9.). 1 hev were intended to supplement the magical properties of the reliefs and 
paintings on the chapel walls which showed peasants executing the work of the owner’s estates, in 
order to provide the noble with the services which he required in after-life. To set the beginning of 
Hus custom ... the bat few year, of Dyn. IVaeccrds well with the increasing use of scenes from'life 
on the walls of the chapel, an expansion which was taking place at this same time. 
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a. The Sculpture of the First Half of Dynasty V 

W E shall see when we come to discuss the reliefs of Dyn. V that there is a kind of transitional 
period during the reigns of Weserkaf and Sahura in which the royal temples are decorated with 
low relief as fine in quality as that of Dyn. IV. The scenes in the private chapels and the forms of the 
chapels themselv es conservatively retain the simple forms of the inner offering-room of the preceding 
dynasty at Giza and Saqqarah. At Giza the L-sbapcd chapel is still common, decorated with the tradi¬ 
tional scenes little different from those in earlier chapels. At Saqqarah the short corridor chapel is 
frequent, showing a similar simplicity of decorative treatment. It seems to have taken some time for 
the widely extended wall decoration which began in the rock-cut tombs towards the end of Dyn. FV to 
make itself felt in the chapels built of masonry above ground. I believe it is possible to find similar 
evidence of continuity in a group of statues, the date of which has never been set within very precise 
limits. I should fike to place these at a time when only the very wealthy private person could afford a 
statue of fine quality. Therefore these works are all large statues belonging to people who had a certain 
prominence or who enjoyed the special favour of the king and received their statues as presents 
from the royal workshops. After the first half of Dyn. V I would detect a certain deterioration in 
the workmanship of large pieces, but by this time even a person of moderate means could afford a 
small statuette of medium quality. This docs not appear to have been possible before, and was due 
undoubtedly to the great training-schools formed by the enormous works undertaken by the kings of 

Dyn. IV. J „ ... 

It is significant that there appears to be little sculpture in relief or in the round of a provincial source 

which can be dated to Dyn. IV (see p. 142). Exceptions are some small reliefs at Reqaqnah and El Kab 
and a standing and seated statue of a man named Ne/cr-shemem found by QuibclJ at El Kab. The stand¬ 
ing statue is headless and in the usual pose {El Kab, pi. Ill, Philadelphia). The seated statue, however, 
is more interesting. The attitude is the less usual one of right hand open, palm down on the thigh, 
and the left hand clenched. The forms of the body are heavy and vigorously modelled in big simple 
planes. Tire face is harsh and framed by a bulging, clumsy, short wig which rests on the shoulders, 
giving the impression that the figure has no neck (Cairo, Borcbardt, No.650). The neighbounng tomb 
of Ka-mena dated usually to the reign of Sncferuw because of the stone bowls inscribed with the name 
of that king found there, also contained fragments of a statue bearing the name of the owner, and the 
1™ of another statue. The style of the Ncfer-shemem pieces seems to me to make a date earlier than 
the end of the reign of Cheops impossible for this group of mastabas. It is unthinkable that d private 
neonle at the capital had to be content with archaic work like the statue of Methen or Akct-a a, a 
provincial notable of no great prominence could possesa statues as developed as those of Nefer-shemem. 
If the Rahotcp and Note statues are to be pushed up ss late as the reign of Cheops, these El 

mastabas cannot be as early as Snefcruw. . . 

Even at Ciza and Saqqarah the only statue belonging to a minor person which I would venture to 

• . in nr shortlv after the reign of Chephren is a small seated figure ot white limestone found 

ZZEZ* tomb on the northern edge of the Western Cemetery a, Giaa (G .608). T* statuette 
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be said that the face bears a remarkable resemblance to the scribe, although the eyes are again inlaid. 
There is, however, a bony quality to the face which suggests the other bead, and a good test which shows 
that there is similarity is to examine pi. XXXI of Capart’s article vol. VII), where these two 

figures are given in conjunction with the Cairo pieces. The rather gaunt, bony faces of the two Louvre 
statues arc certainly in strong contrast to the full-cheeked Cairo heads, which seem more conventional 
in treatment. Kay wears a short wig with horizontal rows of curls, Ilis position is reversed from the 
majority of seated statues in having the right hand open on the knee and the left hand closed, thumb 
up. on the left thigh. The seat has a high back providing a support for the figure w hich reaches nearly 
to the top of the head. 

Similar in many way's to this last pair are the seated figure (Cairo, No. 35) and the squatting scribe 
(Cairo, No, 36) found at Saqqarah by De Morgan in the corridor chapel of an unknown man. The 
material of the figures is a line-grained yellow' limestone and both show a detailed modelling and 
exquisitely finished surfaces. The seated man is in the usual position with right hand clenched, thumb 
up, on his thigh, and wearing a short skirt with a pleated apron. An unusual detail is the occurrence of 
some sort of copper ornaments which were originally let into die short wig on each side of the face. 
These have now disappeared leaving only rough fragments of copper adhering to the holes bored in 
the stone to receive them. The eyes of this statue and the scribe are both inlaid in the early composite 
technique of Dyn. IV, which w as soon to give way to a more simple method. Neither of the faces bears 
die stamp of strong personal character which one feels in the face of the Louvre scribe. The Cairo scribe 
is in the same attitude but appear to represent a younger man. There is no hint of corpulence. The 
long full wig is worn with the strands of hair carefully delineated, the wig being drawn back to show 
the lower part of the ears. The paint is well preserved. 


[ he large crude-hrick mastaba of Ka-aper with its simple exterior chapel could be dated with 
plausibility to the later yearn of Dyn. IV. The monolithic stela of red granite, well worked and inscribed 
on the cross-bar with large incised hieroglyphs giving the titles and name of the owner, would accord 
well with such a date. The position of the tomb as one of the earliest mastabas in the later extension of 
the Northern Cemetery at Saqqarah is also contributory evidence. I should be inclined to place the date 
a tattle later,. however, in the early years of Dyn. V. and to group the wooden statue of the owner, the 
famous Sheikh el-Beled', with the realistic porttaitsof the lust half of that dynasty. The mastaba (C8) lies 
Uithenaghbourhocid of the tombs of Kay (C 20) and Ronofer (C 5), both built of crude brickandtobedated 
with fair certainty* to Dvn. V, and a little to the north of a group of stone mastabas belonging to a family the 
members of which were given the common name Ptah-shepses. One of these men has left a biographical 
inscription which records his early yearn at the court of Mycerinus and Shepscskaf, his marriage to a 
lUughlcr Of the latter, and the conttmiance ot his career into the reign of Ne-uaer-ra. The tomb in which 
tlm iracn ption occurs » certainly later than ,ha, of Ka-aper, hut i, suggests the, die first mastabas in the 

T W h r “* r *“ the of I*- V, when we should 
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inlaid and add liveliness to die portraiture, while the hair, set back from a bald forehead, is impress ion isti- 
cally cut in wayy lines that are gouged out in horizontal curves away from the temples. The curved 
sagging lines of the body suggest admirably the elderly dignity of the upright carriage. The left arm is 
bent, the hand raised to hold a walking-stick (restored in place of the destroyed original). The right 
hand hangs closed at the side and originally perhaps carried the iAm-wand. 'This is the common 
attitude for all standing statues of wood or copper, one rightly felt by the sculptor to be unsuitable for 
stone figures. The feet and lower part of the legs are restored. The height is no m. (Cairo, No. 34). 

The second wooden statue, which accord!ing to Capart would represent Ka-apcr as a younger man, 
does not possess the same powerful realism (Cairo No. 32). It represents the ideal figure of a man in 
the strength and health of early maturity. The eves, like those of the other statue, are inlaid in the old 
technique. The features are delicately worked, the modelling of the torso and arms is excellent. The pose 
is similar to that of the Sheikh el-Beled. The armless torso and head of the woman is as fine technically 
as either of the two preceding figures (Cairo No. 33). She wears an elaborately carved short full wig, and 
traces of a collar and necklace can still be seen dimly, although the paint that originally covered the 
figure lias disappeared. The face is not SO well preserved as in the others, but there is a certain piquant 
touch which endows this head with the same life that one sees in the face of her husband, even though 
the sparkle of the inlaid eyes is absent here. Instead they are carefully carved in the wood. 

The two large standing statues of Ranofer (somewhat over life-size) fittingly close this great group 
of Saqqarah sculptures. With these was found a seated statue of the wife which lacks the technical 
perfection of the other two figures. Both statues of Ranofer stand in the same position with their arms 
hanging at the sides, and there appears at first to he only a slight differentiation between the two in the 
wigs and costume. Mr. Engelbach has recently made the interesting experiment of fitting a full wig to 
a cast of the head with short hair, and then comparing this with the other statue in a full wig {Mrlunges 
Maspero, I, p. 101). The resemblance is remarkable. On close examination, though, it will he seen 
that the statue in the long skirt and close-cropped hair (Cairo. No. 18) is meant to represent Ranofer as 
a man of more advanced age, while the statue in the full wig and short skirt with pleated apron shows 
him as a young man (Cairo, No. 19). In other words, we have a reflection of the same idea which produced 
the two figures of Ka-aper and the relief portraits of Khufuw-kh.tf (G 7140) on each side of the facade 
of his chapel. The difference is not so strongly pronounced here, but it is evident. Less perhaps in the 
faces where one might detect a more deeply etched line around the base of the nostrils and mouth 
in No. iS than in the other, but more in the torso of No. 18, where in profile the tendency towards 
corpulence and the sagging abdomen that signified advancing years to the Egyptian artist are evident. 
The eyes are no longer inlaid in these statues (PL 18). The pupil still retains a dimmed surface of 
black. The modelling of the faces, the torsos, and the muscles of the arms and legs is of excellent 
quality and the finish of the surfaces is careful. 

The figure of the wife, Hekenuw (Cairo, No. 53, height 1-195 “»•)> lacks thc smoothness of finish 
and the subtlety of modelling of the two male statues. Iier face is badly preserved. She sits on a high- 
backed seat with her hands lying open, palm down, on her lap. She presents the full-checked face and 
plumplv rounded body with which we have become familiar in Dyn. IV, hut without the care in render¬ 
ing detail which has characterized the earlier works. As the only large seated female statue of Dyn. V 

the figure necessarily assumes a certain importance. 

The standing statues of Ranofer are important in a way which is not aL first so obvious, I his is in 
presenting us with complete examples of a type of figure, otherwise preserved without the head, which 
is characteristic of the mastabas uf the period of transition between Dyn. IV and Dyn. \ at Giza. These 
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are known in the case of the fine life-sized statue in Leipzig found by Professor Steindorff in the elaborate 
serdab of Seshern-nofer {G ^oSo), in the nine standing statues of Klinum-baf (G ^230), and in the figure 
of Ra-wer standing in a niche-like frame found by Selim Bey I-Iassan {Excavations at Giza, I, pi, XIX). 
All of these limestone figures are badly damaged, but they show in each case a particular attention to the 
finish of the surfaces and to the careful modelling of the torso and the arm and leg muscles. The portion 
of the face of a life-size head of Ra-wer (Ac., pi. XXI\) may have come from such a large standing figure. 

in addition to the ten standing statues mentioned above, Khnum-baf supplied Ms tomb with a 
large number of other statues and statuettes of various materials which must liave totalled between thirty 
and fifty pieces. Many of these are exceedingly fragmentary. The most important pieces which have 
survived are a squatting black granite statuette of Khnum-baf as a scribe (Reg, No. 14-12-7+82) and 
several alabaster statuettes. A small red granite head wearing a full wig is the only other piece which 
preserved the face of the owner (Reg. No. 14-11-73)- This may have formed part 1 of a granite pair 
statuette (about 60 cm. high) with two mate figures seated side by side, which was fitted together from 
many fragments (Reg. Nos. 14-11-91 +46,155 b). Also of red granite was a second pair statuette show¬ 
ing two standing male figures, each inscribed on the base with the name of Khnum-baf (Reg, Nos. 
14 11-84+89, 117, 118, and 14- 12-27). There were at least three more seated red granite statuettes 
and a number of unidentified fragments. In addition to the complete black granite scribe there was a 
life-size seated figure of the same material, to which fragments inscribed with the name and titles of 
Khnum-baf seem to have belonged (Reg. Nos, 14-11-204 + 31,50,iao). There was also a small standing 
statuette and at least three small seated figures of black granite. Worked fragments of diorite, black and 
white granite, slate, and basalt were also found, but these were so badly broken that they could not be 
assigned to definite types of statuettes. 

The standing while limestone statues of Khnum-baf were nearly life-size. Six were preserved com¬ 
plete, except for the heads which were all missing (Reg. Nos. 14-11-92-97; Boston, M.FA. Nos. 
21.953-956.34.235,34.1461). Only the bases were preserved of three of the figures (Reg. Nos. 14-11-78, 
79,80), but many white limestone fragments were found which may have belonged to these statues, 
although none actually fitted. Evidence for the tenth figure exists only in a small piece from the right side 
of the basis with part of the inscription giving titles of Khnum-baf (Reg. No. 14-1 i-8i). a The six figures 
stand with their arms hanging at their sides with the hands dosed. Four of them wear short skirts with 
a pleated flap, and two wear long skirts. All ten were inscribed in the space beside the advanced left foot 
w ith titles and name in incised hieroglyphs. The workmanship is excellent (see PL 19). 

1 he black granite seated statuette of Khnum-baf as a scribe is small and irregularly worked (PL 19, 
Reg. No, 14-t 2—7,82, Boston). The figure slopes a little to the left and the face is conventionally treated. 
The eyebrows are drawn in relief. The nose is unusually large. Across the front of the base are incised 
titles and name, rpa imr JJnm-b/ f (or Bf-br-f). The figure is in the usual attitude, but he holds a 
rectangular two-colour palette in the left hand while the right hand is closed as though grasping the pen. 
He wears a full wig drawn hack over the ears and partly exposing their lower tips. Most unusual is that 
the head and neck are bent slightly forward as though to read the roll on his lap. The face of the small 
red granite head wearing a full wig is more carefully delineated (Reg. No. 14-11-73, Boston, M.F.A. No. 
21.95°> h-i 01 m, )‘ The features are better proportioned and the surface shows a finer finish. The 

fragmentary alabaster statuettes of Khnum-baf were badly smashed but show evidence of fine workman- 

' The gnmie of.be bead differ* .lightly from that of the been identified. It came from far to the north in the debris 
pair itaftut- l fsmforc they cannot belting together. ca5T Q f q 

1 The inscribed bast* of an eleventh *utuc haa recently 
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ship and careful polish. There appear to have been at least four of these, varying in size. 1 lie largest 
(Reg. Nos. 14-2-4, 14-3-1, 2, Boston, M.FA. No. 24.603, PI. 19) is a standing figure with hands 
clenched at sides. He wears a full wig and a short skirt, Down the back of the support rati a vertical 
inscription: rprt. st nstet n ht-f Hnm-bt-[f\. One arm of a smaller standing figure is preserved ns well as 
part of the inscription on the back of its support: imr flrty. , . . The head of a third figure, nearly as 
large as the first, has a ahurt wig. 

The face of the man with the short wig is badly broken, but that in the full wig is well preserved. 
Both show plump, full faces, and the checks of the full-wigged head are accentuated by a deep line 
bordering the mouth. Particularly interesting is the way in which the brow slopes back, an almost 
straight line receding from the tip of the nose to the top of the forehead. I he eyes of both the hues 
have a narrow border along the top of the eyelids, but not below the eye. 1 he eyebrows are drawn in 
relief. The lips of the larger head arc full and rather protruding. The modelling of the leg of the larger 
figure shows careful attention to the muscles. 

Four fitting fragments, with a fiat inscribed surface wider than the supports at the bucket theatanding 
figures and apparently with a sloping edge at the top, seem to come from the right side of the scat of a 
small seated statuette (width 17 cm.). This was inscribed with a vertical line of inscription: rpn t hity-r t 
kTv-hb, toy ip Hnm-[bi-f] (Reg. No. 15-J-41). In the same place (the north-west angle between G 5230 
and G 5110 at the back) was found the front of the waist of a seated figure which probably belonged to 
the same statuette (14-11-42). Also to be considered with the alabaster statuettes of Khnum-bnf are 
three fragments from the debris of the street in front of G 4920, G 4930, and G 4940 which seem to belong 
together Reg. No. 15-1-30 shows the right side of a delicately worked alabaster face with part of a 
full wig ** 1 c—t—28 b the basis and feet of a small seated figure; and 15-1-29 is part of the ankle. Perhaps 
all of these are from the same figure, and in view of the wide scattering of the Khnum-haf alabaster standing 
statuettes (pieces were found as far away » G 462c and G +S30) it is possible that these may belong to 

rfpri«te™ by no means common, and it might be well to refer here to 
others of Dyn. V. The priacess (?) in the British Museum has been mentioned already and assigned to 
a Dyn IV date. In the absence of any evidence save that of the style of the piece itself, it » always Richie 
that this statue may be of a somewhat later date. The statuette found by Selim Bey Hassan >n a frag- 
condition to .to complex of Ra-wcr (ta-dto - Wm. . pi. * HtoP* ““"8* >° ■ «- ■ 
little beyond .to. set as .to limit of .he period under discussion, to doe, the hmetoon. .undrng figure of 
Ra-wer ^mentioned above with the statues of Khnum-bsf. A biographical inscription m the chapel 
. „ inddent that occurred io the reign of Nefcrirkora and shows that these statues are to he 

mentions an in, w . haI later. The wortmanahip of the alabaster figure is excellent, 

dated at least to that reign, *“•£“*“ ^ of ^ heads. A certain resemblance 

but the lace Joes not s^ o» d checlu md , h e deep lines around the mouth, 

? tHe ? nUm lr« fotomantotd a woman), for which the provenance ofboth Saqqarah sod Assuan 
Twat alahtoter statuettto ^ ((guc (No8 , 132 , >re now in Cairo. The almost complete 

is claimed, accordtng ” ^ make9 SaqqarJl the more likely source for these two figures 

absence of statues fro p _ ^ (Q be[Dn? toget her. They are each a little stiff, holding 

which from their and lacking the detailed modelling and finish of the pieces just 

,her arms ^ those of the average, well worked, conventional private head. The 

mentioned, 1 to facts are ^ ^^ Bnlish Museum Female statuette. 1 here 

: r “ent hTwl. The wig is full instead of the lappe, wig of the earlier figure, and toe left leg 
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is placed slightly forward (apparently imitated from such royal figures as the cloaked Kha-mercr-ncbty 
or the queen in the Mycerinus slate pair). At least one well-worked scribe statue is known in alabaster. 
It is that of a man named Rahotep, found by Mariette in Mastaba C 24 at Saqqarah, and is now in 
Cairo (No. 127). 

The elaborate provision of statues made by Ra-wer and Khnum-baf is reflected also in a set dab of 
unusual type built by the owner of G 5080, Seshem-nofer, and copied in G 5170 by a son bearing the 
same name. This mastaba, G 5080, in winch the burial was dated by a sealing of Shepseskaf, is a little 
earlier than the other tombs under discussion. Here an entire room, opening on the south of the exterior 
chapel, was lined with cubicles for statues into which opened slots for the purpose of censing the figures. 
The serdabs behind the north wall were hidden behind an elaborate carved decoration of palace-fa fade 
panelling. The south wall had a series of wooden double-doors imitated in stone, and the west wall 
had carved, in bold relief, a huge offering-table piled high with food (Junker, Giza, 111 , figs. 33-5). 
The room in G 5170 was underrated but similar in arrangement, except that the space provided for 
the statues ran continuously behind the north, south, and west walls and was not separated into cubicles 
fig. 36). Of the statues provided with such a rich setting in G 5080 very little was found, while 
nothing seems to have been recovered from the serdab in G 5170. Mention has been made above of a 
fine standing limestone statue in Leipzig, found headless in one of the serdab cubicles of G 5080 (/.£., 
pi. XIV c). The Harvard-Boston Expedition found also a red granite head (life-size) at the northern 
end of the exterior chapel in pit G 2191 B, which must certainly have belonged to Seshem-nofer 
(Boston, M.F.A. 12.1487; h. } 0.245 n1 *)* Fragments of the knee and shoulder of the same statue were 
found in the street east of G 5080 with a fragment of the arm of a life-size alabaster statue, the arm of a 
smaller alabaster statue and fragments of the foot of a black granite life-size figure. In Pit B of the 
mastaba itself were found a small, rather rough black granite scribe (Reg, No. 33-2-101, in Boston, 
M.F.A. 34.53 ; h., 9-33 m.) and a little painted limestone male head (Reg. No. 33-2-96, in Boston). The 
latter was badly battered and the former not very well worked, hut the life-size granite head is one of the 
important pieces of Old Kingdom sculpture. In it we find again the strong realistic impulse which 
influenced the sculptors of Dyn. IV, although here in the rough granite the same perfection of finish has 
not been attained as in the bard-stone royal statues. The full wig, for example, shows the incised lines 
which indicate the locks of hair, but does not mark the parting of the hair in the middle in front. The 
face is modelled in simple planes, hut the area around the eyes is carefully delineated, the mouth and chin 
firmly cut, and two creases beside t he mouth emphasize the fullness of the cheek and the transition to the 
chin, A vivid quality is lent to the face by the preserv ation of the red paint on the pupil of the eye (Pi. 20). 

Two other life-size granite headsof excellent quality are known from Giza. One was found by Tewfik 
Boulas, in 1923, in the excavation made by the Service dcs Antiques at the north-eastern extremity 
of the Eastern Field. It is said to have come from the neighbourhood of two large inscribed red granite 
blocks, bearing the name of Prince Mery-khufuw, still lying on the slope east of G 7S10. This red 
granite head is now in the Cairo Museum (PI. 20). The face is full, the modelling simple, but the 
features am firmly delineated. The head-dress is worked in a fashion similar to that of the Sheikh 
el-Bcled and the Shepseskaf head (without the uracus, of course), with wide horizontal lines gouged out 
of the granite. It may be meant to show a doth tightly wrapped around the head. 

The other head was found in the burial-chamber G 4 8t 3 C in the Western Cemetery. The original 
provenance of the statue is, of course, uncertain, but it is perhaps not rash to suggest that it may have 
belonged to one of the widely scattered statues of Khnum-baf (G 5230), The neck and right shoulder are 
preserved, and fragments of the arms were also found. The material is rod granite (Reg. No. 15-11-69 
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Boston M.F.A. 21.932; h., 0*323). The Forms art simple and the short wig smooth, the details of 
the curls not having been carved (PI, 20), The nose u battered and the effect of the face a little heavy, 
but the modelling of the eyes and mouth is capable. The piece suffers little by comparison with the 
two large heads in hard stone of early Dyn. V already mentioned. 

Closely connected w ith the Seshem-nofer family is a man named Pen-meruw in whose little chapel 
(G 2197) is inscribed a will referring to the disposition of the funerary offerings of the Vizier Seshem- 
nofer, who is probably the owner of G 5170, the son of the man whose portrait head in granite is 
discussed above. Thus the Pen-meruw tomb need not be later than the middle of Dyn. V, and the fine 
group of statues found in the serdab support this dating by their excellent workmanship. Here, for the 
first time, we find the triad in large private statues. The finest of the three groups shows three standing 
statues of Pen-meruw connected at the back by a slab of stone (PI. 21, Boston M.KA. 12.1304; h., 
1*200 m.). He stands in alt three examples with the left foot forward and his hands at his sides, grasping 
the familiar round objects. In each case he wears a short skirt, but his head-dress lias been differentiated. 
The figure on the left wears no wig, that in the centre a full wig, and although the head on the right has 
been broken away it probably showed the short curled wig. The face has strong, ugly features, a big 
nose and full-lipped mouth, certainly an attempt at accurate portraiture. The modelling of the body 
is good, but simplified. The name and titles of the man are inscribed beside the feet of each figure, irom 


left to right: fiw/i hr ntr rv Pn-mru<; hrp sh Pn-mrw; rh nhvt Pn-mrtc. 

The second triad (Boston, M.FJV. No. 12.1484; h., 1-55 m.) is really a family group with two small 
children added on a very small scale. It is unusual in that the figures arc set in an inscribed frame pro¬ 
vided with a rounded moulding like a long drum, and with an inscribed architrave above (PI. 21). The 
figures might be described as being in very high relief within this frame. The group consists of two 
standing male figures, in the usual attitude, with the wife standing on their left, her right hand placed 
on the shoulder of the nearest figure and her left hand hanging open at her side. A tiny naked girl 
stands between the woman and the adjoining man, with her arm around her father's leg, white between 
the two men stands a small naked boy, his finger to his lips and his left arm around his fathers kg. 
There is little differentiation in dress between the two men, except that the outer figure wears a pleated 
apron over his skirt. The faces, although they are obviously intended lor the same person, bear no 
resemblance to one another. One face is large and clumsily cut. the other smaller and more carefully 
executed The woman presents a well-worked example of the conventional female figure. Her lace is 
niceh finished but cannot be taken for a portrait. She wears a full wig and long tunic. A technical 
detail to be observed is the way in which the stone has been left between her figure and that of the 
man the outline of her body being indicated in very summary fashion. A block of stone has bee n left on 
the other side, from which the front edge of her hanging hand has been cut out m relief (a similar wvmg 
of labour can be observed in the rock-cut statues of Queen Mctesankh III on the north wall of G_/SJP). 
The inscriptions are incised as is usual in all these statues and the paint ,s well preserved. In addit.on to 
the inscriptions on the frame and drum (see PL «), at the feel of the figures » wntten^n front of the 
, . , P cj f Xfr ^ a . ^ front of the son: v-f Shn-nfr \ both figures of the men are labelled. Pn-mrts . 

a kind of U ...0 very of «.-■.£ - £ 

Jarring of a smaller pan of male figures found in the serdab. Tins shoos all ,he deferences of 

eaX Dvn V work. It is perfectly conventional In treatment and ha, only the m.nunum of -odd mg 
carctas Uyn. The two men stand side by side in the usual atutude, we—g full 

e gores ’ p, 2I . Cairo J1753). The name of Pen-meruw inscribed on the base, and their 

p 3:l“, ( l W he the only indication that they belong to the same group as the «* triad. 
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Another tomb connected with the Seshem-nofer family is that of Pehen-ptah (G 2320), who is the 
son of the Seshem-nofer of G 4940. The lady named lmen-zefa-s, shown with Pehen-ptah in the pair 
statue from G 2320 and called there ‘his mother’ is to be identified with the wife of the owner of G 494°* 
who bore that name. The statues from the serdab of G 2320 should, I think, be dated to the middle of 
Dyn, V. There were three statues, a standing figure of the man (Reg. No. 12-10-2, 130 cm. high, in 
Cairo, No. 44609), a standing pair statue (Reg. No. 12-10-3, in Vienna, junker, Gtsa, III, fig. 43), and 
a seated triad {Reg. No. 12-10-4, 60 «**». high, Boston, M.F.A. No. 13433 °)- Thc P air statuc ls head- 
less. It is well worked but conventional in type and not remarkable in any way. The woman places her 
right hand on the man’s shoulder and her left hand upon his arm. The standing figure of Pehen-ptah is 
better preserved. He varies the usual pose of the single male figure by placing the right foot forward 
instead of the left. The face is clumsily worked under its full wig. The exaggerated modelling of the 
leg muscles is unusual. The triad is headless and shows a woman seated between two men. 

Finer in workmanship and coming from one of the large mastabas probably completed about the 
same time as those of Seshem-nofer (G 50S0) and Khnum-baf (G 5230), is the badly battered pair 
statue of Seslmt-hetep (G 5150, Junker, Giza, II, pi. XIII), now in Vienna. The faces are mutilated. 
The woman apparently places her right arm around the man’s shoulder, Her left hand hangs open at 
her side. The modelling of the torso of the woman is unusual, The waist is high and very narrow, and 
the bones of the pelvic girdle arc pronounced. The feet appear to be badly executed. An inscription 
in five columns covers the back of the plinth. Probably of a Mid-Dyn. V date are the sculptures of 
Nesuwt-nofcr, found by Junker in the mastaba G 4970 ( Vorbericht , 1913, pi, X, Giza, III, pi. XIV), 
These consist of a seated statuette of the man (in Hildesheim), and a statuette of the wife seated with 
a little naked child beside her legs, lechnicaliy, these are not as good as the statues previously 
considered, and begin to show the conventional characteristics and faults of the mediocre work of the 
latter half of the Dynasty. The man sits in the usual attitude {right hand clenched, thumb up on 
the knee, and left hand open palm down) in a short wig and short skirt. The wife is placed on a 
high-backed seat with both hands open palm down on her thighs. The naked child places one finger 
of his right hand to his lips. 

Mention might be made ol one other tomb at Sa^tjarah which appears to be of Parly Dyn. V date, 
but the statues from this tomb do not contribute very important material for the study of Old Kingdom 
sculpture, it belonged to a man named Ncn-kheft-ka. The owner is shown, probably, in the reliefs of 
the Sahura temple, and In the reliefs n| his own chapel be appears to be associated only with the names 
of W eserkaf and Sahura. The mastaba is in a group which I have suggested was begun as a cemetery 
for the courtiers of Weserkaf. Of the sixteen statues from the tomb (Marietta D 47), two seated male 
figures (Cairo, Nos. 30 and 31) show good work In dioriie, There is also a good granite scribe (No. 170), 
a well-worked, seated pair statue of man and wife in limestone (No. 94, the wife stands beside her 
seated husband), and a nicely modelled limestone male head (No. 263). Of the other small statues 
from Saqqarah, none can certainly be assigned to the first half of Dyn. V. It should be noted that the 

large number of statues provided by Nen-kheft-ka is consistent with the custom noted in several Giza 
tombs of this time. 


b. The Sculpture of the Second Half of Dynasty V 

There is a paucity of royal material from the second half of Dyn. V similar to that found in the 
earitcr part of the Dy nasty. The pyramid temple of Neferirkara has provided us with no statues at ail, 
whde that of Ne-user-ra has but little tu show. A large granite head of a lion in the Cairo Museum 
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(Grtibdenkmal Ne-user-re, fig. 7) is a magnificent piece of simple modelling, where large planes suggest 
the characteristics of the animal in a monumental fashion, A similar basalt head which served as a 
water spout is in Berlin (/.c., fig. 44). This shows a more detailed working of the hair of the mane and 
the features, A third lion's head of basalt served a similar purpose in the Abu Guroh Sun Temple.* 
An interesting fragment is the broken limestone figure of a kneeling captive with his arms tied behind 
his back, in Berlin (f.c\, fig. 24), which continues the idea expressed by the heads of captives found in 
the Zoser temple and the figurines of the Early Dynastic period. This captive from the Ne-user-ta 
pyramid temple is also a forecast of the similar figures found by Jequier in the temple of Pepy II. 

There are a few royal figures preserved. At Kara ok, Legrain found the tower part of a red granite 
standing figure of Ne-user-ra (Cat. No. 42003, in Cairo). At Mitraheneh was discovered a seated 
granite statuette of Ne-user-ra in the usual attitude of the Chephrcn statue, but by no means distinguished 
in workmanship, The head seems conventional and is too small to portray significantly the features of 
the king (Cairo No. 38). A small statue of Menkawhor in alabaster is very roughly blocked out and 
is perhaps unfinished. The king is seated, wearing the white crown and Hcb-Sed cloak, holding the 
crook and flail against his breast (Cairo No. 40}.- 

Very little important private sculpture was found in the mastabas which formed the cemetery of the 
famil y and courtiers of Ne-user-ra. Mention has been made already of the white limestone reserve head 
found in the burial chamber of Princess Kat-hctep and now in Berlin, It has been noted that this is 
inferior in quality to the fine workmanship of the Dyn. IV heads. The face is more conventional and 
the modelling in simple, rather sharp planes. The fines around the mouth have become schematic. It 
must be admitted that pan of the impression of inferior work, produced by thus head, may be due to the 
poor state of its preservation (/.c., fig. 114). Much more attractive is the charming little fragment of a 
woman’s face in alabaster, found in the debris of the temple. The careful modelling of the eye, the eye¬ 
brow in relief, the deep furrow at the comer of the mouth, and the careful polish of the whole, reminds 
one of fine work of Dyn. IV {U. y fig. 80). The fringe of beading that borders the bast of the hair is 
meant apparently to represent a row of little round curls. These round curb, the almond-shaped eye, 
and the smile accidentally produced by the indentation between cheek and mouth, results in a fortuitous 

but striking resemblance to an archaic Greek face. 

The remaining private sculpture from Abusir is quite mediocre. One could expect something better 
from the fine chapel of Ptah-shepses, but unfortunately no statues were preserved. An elaborate arrange¬ 
ment has been made there for three statue shrines in the west wall of the room that opens from the north 
side of the great pillared court. The shrines are reached by low flights of steps and were intended 
evidently for large standing figures. This is a disposition of private statues that we have not encountered, 
although the appearance of rock-cut statues of the owner, somewhat similar in type, occur at Giza in the 
chapels of Ankh-ma-ra (G 7837) and Khafra-ankh (LG 75), probably both to be dated to early Dyn. V 
and are known later in such examples as that of Yasen (G 2196) and in the open court of Ptah-nefer- 
bauw (G 6010) or at Saqqarab in the Mereruwka statue. The shrine containing the statue of Ra-wcr, 
mentioned above, presents a similar idea. Of the other tombs, that of Wescrkaf-ankh was provided with 
a painted granite pair statue showing the owner and his wife, quite ordinary- in quality. A limestone 
standing figure of the same man is well worked but presents no unusual features. 

The private statues from Giza and Saqqarah of the latter half of Dyn. \ are usually small in size and, 

„ . . — »- \._ Woser-Re * The lees and baiis of a well worked limestone lUiuette 
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while they present a general high average of workmanship, are very seldom distinguished by outstanding 
merit. In type and style they are very' similar to one another, and it is difficult to date them unless the 
tomb from w hich they come is fixed by more conclusive evidence. Although this great number of statues 
and statuettes presents a rather monotonous aspect one must remember the very high average maintained 
by the ordinary* craftsman. While these men did not create masterpieces, they maintained a very com¬ 
mendable level of technical skill which Lasted throughout Dyn. V and VI and left a heritage which was 
not wholly lost even during the troublesome times of the First Intermediate period. It is a very rare 
occurrence in ancient art to find the middle-class man so well served bv skilled artisans who were, after 
all, mere manufacturers of tomb equipment. In searching for a parallel, the most striking is the manu¬ 
facture of grave stelae in Athens in the fourth century b.c. There again the level of taste was so high, 
and the achievements of the great sculptors had produced such a strong impression, their training had 
prepared such a large number of capable pupils, that even the minor craftsmen produced work of great 
beauty for the private person. 

In dealing with this large mass of material, it seems to me best to discuss first the outstanding examples 
from Giza and then list the less important pieces according to their provenance, bringing the Saqqarah 
examples, which are less easily datable, to hear upon this discussion as comparative material. This is 
reversing the proper order of discussion, as Saqqarah in the Fifth and Sixth Dynasties was certainly 
the chief site, while Giza had assumed a subsidiary' importance. Nevertheless, the Giza objects can ail 
boast a definite provenance and can be seen much more clearly against the background of the tombs 
from which they come, than can the less well-documented Saqqarah sculpture. It must be admitted, 
too, that except in a very few examples there is very little difference in style and technique between 
work from Saqqarah and that from Giza, just as there is no strong demarcation between the work of 
Dyn. V and that of early Dyn, VI. 

Of the small statues from Giza of late Dyn. V date, two fragmentary pieces worked in fine grained 
yellow limestone stand out for the beauty of their workmanship. One of these is part of the torso and the 
head of a small seated male statuette showing particularly good finish (PI. 22). The face is very carefully 
cut, although along conventional lines (Reg. No. 15-12-11, Boston M.F.A. No, 30,830; h., 0-245 m -’ 
from the debris of pit G 4817 A}. The other piece, now in Turin, is also badly damaged. It forms part 
of a seated statue, about one-half life-size, which was found by Prof. Schiaparelli in the Eastern Cemetery. 
It came from a serdab (?) in the mastaba G 7391 belonging to a man named Itety (Ballerini, Notizia 
Sotnnutria degli Scavi , p. 52). The chapel is of the old-fashioned L-shaped type and the exact date in 
Dyn, V cannot be determined. The reliefs arc of unusually clumsy quality and have been left unfinished. 
The paintings on stone from the facade, nowin Turin, show a row of birds and arc also roughly executed. 
It is surprising to find a statue of such excellent workmanship accompanying these mediocre reliefs and 
paintings. The man is shown seated in the usual attitude with his right hand clenched, thumb up, 
on his thigh, and the left hand open, palm down. He wears a short wig with elaborately worked curls. 
The leg and seat of a chair have been can ed in relief on the sides of the block seat. This is almost the 
only occurrence of such a detail in a private statue later than the Archaic period, and the use of 
the legs of an ordinary chair is unusual {but c/, p. 87}. The eyes had been inlaid and the upper part of 
the face and nose were badly damaged when these were wrenched out. The chin, mouth, and throat are 
preserved to show a smooth finish and a crisp cutting of the lips with a slight moustache above them. 
The impression produced by the battered fragments ts that we have here the work of a master. One 
would be inclined to place the piece much earlier were it not for the subsidiary position of the small 
mast aba in the old royal cemetery 1 , and the poor quality of the reliefs. Perhaps this statue was a sign 
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of favour from the king, a gift from the royal workshops, while the tomb itself had to be prepared out of 
the limited resources of the man himself. 

Not so fine in quality as the preceding, but representing good workmanship, is the seated statue of 
Akhet-mcry-nesuwt, found in position in the offering-niche of his chapel (G 2184, now in Boston,M .F.A. 
No. 12.1482; h. ( 0-69 m.). Although the paintings in this chapel showed considerable original iu and 
freedom in their treatment of unusual subject-matter, the statue itself received a careful tradition.il 
han dling (PL 22). Nevertheless, something new seems to have entered into the style of this figure, a 
plumpness in the forms of the body and a different convention in the drawing of the face, I he latter i> 
broad, with the same plump form to be observed in the body. The eyes arc unusually large and promi¬ 
nent. The same type of face has already been found in the standing statue of Pehen-ptih, and ihe 
treatment of head and body is characteristic of the Dyn. VI statuettes of Nekhebuw to be discussed 
on p. 85. The figure is in the common attitude and wears full wig and short skirt with pleated apron. 

More unusual in treatment is the pair statuette from G 2353 (Rog- 12-11 21, 39, M. 25, 
Boston, M.FA. No, 13,3164 s^c; h„ 0-50 m,). 't his is the only example that 1 know in which the attitude 
of the Mcresankh III pair has been imitated. The man has thrown his arm over the shoulder of his 
wife, and his hand hangs down open on her breast. His other arm was at his side hut has been broken 
away. The woman places her left arm around her husband’s waist, while her right arm has been 
damaged. The resemblance to the Mcresankh pair is obvious. The workmanship is better than one 
would have expected after examining a standing male statuette wearing a long skirt which was found 
with the pair (Reg. No. ta- 1 ^ 7 . >2-11-38). The modelling of the woman’s torso, although simple, 

shows good observation of the hum^n fornu 

The most interesting piece of sculpture found by Professor Junker in the For Western Cemetery 
at Giza is undoubtedly the family group of the Dwarf Scncb (Stcimlorff. /hr Kmul dir Ampler , pi. 189). 
This is probably to be assigned to late in Dyn. V. if not Earfy Dyn- VI. The sculptor has shown 
originality in representing the deformed figure of the man. By making the bead large .n proportion to 
the body be has given the upper pan of the aeated figure the same height as that of the wifc hut has 
fashioned the arms small and placed them on the breast with the hands laid over one another I he 
tiny legs are crossed under the man on the seat. In ftonl are placed a pair of small figure,, naked son 
and daughter, which occupy the space which the legs of an ordinary man would Save filled. I hus the 
sculptor has created the same impression, in the disposition of his nuwses. that would have been 

presented by an ordinary «*'■* <W“ re - Thc ’ rifc ’ ” f normi! b « lJ ' hcr husband - 

placing her right arm about his shoulder and her left hand on his arm. k . .n.eres.mg to compare 

£ treatment with that adopted in the reliefs of Seneb s offering-niche. There Bench . also shown 
as a dwarf but his retainers are all drawn small, although of normal proportions, so that t e> remain 
lubridiare to their master and his figure is able to dominate the scene The workmanship of die 
statuette is of medium quality. The characteristics of the dwarfed figure are well suggested, but the 
UW is simple and although his face may be an attempt at portraiture, that of the wife shows a 
m ° d ‘L, „.L' m grinning character which we shall find in some of thc etude work of a number 
TminLmJ^ of tire Western Cemetery. This quality resulted apparently from an inability uf the 
__ + -„ . h - f ace correctly and to give a finished modelling to the surfaces, 
sculptor to prop • 4 j examine other sculpture representing dwarfs. 

connexion Khnum-hotep in .he Cain, Museum (No. 44) from Saqqarah. 

The fines, " "me date as Bench This is a masterpiece of realism. Tire project- 

I*. '‘ 1 * corpulent development of the body are modelled in derad. Equally 
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Reg, No. 12-10-35: a similar figure; Boston, 

Reg, No. 12-10-36: a naked figure in same attitude, wigless; Boston, M.F.A. No. 13,3464, h.» 

0-40 m. 

Nos. 121 and 139 (elaborately painted) in the Cairo Museum show similar types of female figures, but 
these, I should think, are certainly Dyn. VI. 

At Saqqarah, Firth found an intact serdab belonging to a man named Mitri, south of the temenos 
wall of the Zoser Pyramid. In this were eleven wooden statues which he assigned to the early Fifth 
Dynasty, but since he gives no reason for this early date. 1 think it is more conservative to date them to 
the end of the Dynasty. Most of the mastabas in the group south of the pyramid are late Dyn. \ or Dyn. 
VI. The statues are unpublished except for the fine female statue and the squatting senbe reproduced 
in Amtales, XXVI, pis. IV and V, and the hunch-backed man mentioned above (all three statues in 
Cairo). The modelling of the standing woman is of the best quality. She wears a lappet wig, unusual 
in private statues of women, and an interesting technical detail is the way in which the arms are com¬ 
pletely separated from the body, hanging free. The scribe is less well preserved. The figure had been 
covered with a coating of painted plaster w T hich has partly peeled away. The eyes are inlaid (in the later 
simple style), the ears prominent, and the hands hold a roll of papyrus in the lap in a realistic fashion 
uncommon in stone-work, where the hands are seldom so completely freed from the block. The lower 
legs and feet still retain their rudimentary quality. One would expect a more plastic treatment in wood 
where it was less necessary to retain the compactness of the stone mass. Four more of the Mitri statues 
are in the Metropolitan Museum. These comprise a standing woman with hands at sides open; a 
standing male figure in long skirt with staff and wand; a seated male figure with right hand open on 
knee and left hand clenched on knee, thumb up; as well as a pair statue of Mitri and his wife. In the 
pair statue, the two figures stand separately. The woman’s hands hang open at her sides. The man 
wears a full wig and short skirt and carries staff and wand. The figures are life-size in this case, like 
the Cairo standing woman, but they are less well worked, the woman's face being particularly crude. 
The other statues in Cairo and the Metropolitan Museum vary in size from the small statuette of the 
dwarf to the three-quarter life-size standing figures in New York, 

Another Saqqarah piece is the life-size wooden head found by Quibell in the debris of the mastaba 
of Ra-shepses (north of the enclosure wall of the Step Pyramid), This tomb is to be dated to the 
reign of Isesy or a little later from a historical inscription found by Quibell in an exterior room of the 
chapd. The head is a strong piece of realistic caning, enhanced by the careful painted detail. In 
the comers of the eyes little red strokes indicate the veins, a convention often observed in good paintings 
and painted reliefs, but seldom preserved in statues (Quibell, Excavations at Saqqarah, igoy-rgo 8 , 
pi. LX). 

Wooden statues of uncertain provenance but interesting quality are found also in two European 
Museums as well as in Cairo. The large pair statuette in the Louvre (Art of Egypt through the Ages, 
p, ttj) has suffered from decay and warping, but is valuable as a rare example of such a group in 
this material. The man places his left hand closed on his breast, with his thumb extended. His right 
hand hangs clenched at his side. The w ife is incompletely preserved, but she apparently places her 
left arm around her husband’s waist. She is smaller in stature, the top of her head reaching only to the 
ru.in s shoulder. The modelling of the bodies is simple but good. The heads, however, show a coarse 
treatment of the features, although the eyes and eyebrows are carefully delineated. Certainly the warp¬ 
ing of the wood has lent an aspect of l lumsiness and disproportion to the piece which it did not possess 
originally. A standing statue of a man named Per-her-nefret in Berlin, said to come from the Fayuro, 
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represents the finest type of conventional male beauty. The regular features* the delicacy of the carving 
of the eyes, and the finish of the surfaces of the face and body belong to the best tradition (Fechheimer, 
Die Plastik tier Agypier, pis. 36-38). Six standing male statues in the Cairo Museum represent this same 
conception of the ideal male figure, but less competently realized. Two of these arc from Saqqarah,, 
but one, which is equally good in workmanship, is said to have come front Akhmim and is one of 
the rare statues having a provincial source, No. 152 (unknown provenance) and No. 153 (Akhmim) 
have no arms, while No. 153 (Saqqarah) has both arms hanging at the side with the hands closed. 
No. 134, from the mastaba of Tep-m-ankh (Manettc D io) at Saqqarah, has the right arm hanging at 
the side, but the left arm is bent in a position to hold a walking staff, and Nos. 267 and 370 (unknown 
provenance) have this same attitude. These statues show a harsh facial type, particularly exemplified 
by Nos, 153 and 134. Deep lines at the base of the nostrils, the broad base of the nose, ami a large 

firmly cut mouth contribute to an impression of brutal strength. 

A small ivory statuette from Giza in the Cairo Museum (No. 815) has scarcely received the attention 
that it deserves.’ It was found in 1886 in the tomb of Ra-wer (Lepsius G 94), south-east of the rock-cut 
tombs of the Chephren family. With it were at least seven limestone seated statues of the same man 
(Cairo, Nos. 197-200, 216, 2t7, 365-367), a standing statue (No, 280?), and parts of a Life-suar standing 
statue (Nos. 287,318 (?), 35° CO)- The hei S ht is 1 3 cm. and the attitude is unusual as the left aim hangs 
at the side, while the broken right arm must have been raised. The face is badly broken, but the dc icnie 
modelling of the left leg, hips, and torso is fine enough to stand beside that of the Cheops ivory and the 


statuette of Mycerinus. 

Before considering the other sculpture el Saqqamh, it seems practice! to cempktc the description 
of the Giza statues by s list of the minor work found in the subsidiary msstabs. of the Western and 
TtooT.ni Cemeteries. The great majority of these small pieces seem to date tn Dyn. V. although t icrt is 
little to distinguish many of the sui.uel.es of Dyn. VI from those of Dyn. V. One or two P-es may. 
from rite position of the mastabas to ivhich they belong, be as early as the reign of Mycennus. Unless 
otherwise stated the material is white limestone. 


i. Statues from The Far Western Cemetery at Giza 

Statues from the nucleus mastabas of Cemetery G loonzoo which can be dated to late Dyn. IV 
. . ,wv tt/vt m NVb-nrkarai are US follows: 


Statues rrom ure uuv.™ ...—- . ' . , 

or the first half of Dyn. V (Mycerinus to Nefenrkara) are as billows. 


t f Sealed osir statue- man and wife; wife seated on husband's right with left arm around man . 
shudder right hand palm down on thigh; rite husband places his left hand palm down on Ins 
^ , a ' d i nches right hand on thigh; inscribed; rh nhd Wpl; r»t nfu-l Rnpl-nfrl ; sire, 44.5 < 
R ’ u • ily of California. No. 6 -l 97 <»S Lutz, Egyptian Slatuu and SiatntUa.pU 32. 
w tSi <-* clenched a. sides, left foot forward; inched: *//-«; height, 

78 cm. University of California, No. 6-19826. 

' ■ J nu oiriUeo -nd of a well-built serdab which would seem, from the 

These :t° f d :ied statues of wood. The are well 

empty space remaining 1 ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ]ugc The seated woman 

worked but comenuon . I h 1 man . The standing man wore a pleated 

wore a long tunc,wnd me » #r wor kmanehip to suggest that these statues arc earlier 

^°Dyt TJS i-1* - "" " Kk ’ h ' U "“ “ ° f ^ Dyn “ t> ' Th ' 
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however, is one oF the earliest in Com. 1000, and cannot be later than early Dyn, V. The same is true 
of the following group of statuettes. 

G 1109: Incomplete pair statuette. Wife sits on left of husband. She places her right hand on his 
right shoulder; her left arm is broken. She wears a short full wig and a long tunic. The head of 
the man is missing; right hand palm down on thigh, left arm broken away. He wears a broad collar 
and short skirt. Three battered figures of children stand between the legs and on each side of 
the legs of their parents. Inscribed on the base beside the wife: rht nfaft Mrt-ib ; in front of little 
girl to left of wife’s legs: hm ntr Hthr Sit-mrL Size, 39-5 x 21 *3 cm, California, No. 6-19785; Lutz, 
U. t p\* 33 b. 

This statuette is better in modelling and finish than the preceding. The navel is shown as a deep hole 
in the man's figure, as it was in the standing figure from G 1020. The woman s face is better worked than 
that in G 1020, and the breasts are well indicated. The wavy' line of the wig as it frames the face is care¬ 
fully drawn. There is again nothing to distinguish this piece from good work of medium class of Dyn, V. 

G 1206: Well preserved standing pair statuette. The woman stands on the right of her husband and 
places her left hand on his shoulder. Her feet are together and her right hand hangs open at her 
side. The man stands in the usual attitude. He wears a short wig, broad collar, and short skirt. 
The woman wears a short full wig and tunic. Her dog-collar, broad collar, bracelets, and anklets 
are w'ell preserved in paint. The painted surface of the whole is nearly intact. The support at 
the back reaches nearly to the top of the figures’ heads. Size, 74 x 35 cm. Uninscribed. Univer¬ 
sity of California, 6-19775; Lutz, lx., pis, 34, 35 a. 

The good preservation of this piece lends a lively aspect to the faces, but the quality of the modelling 
is about on a par with the two groups of statues previously discussed. In type and workmanship it differs 
little from other statuettes of Dyn, V and even of Dyn. VI, found in the subsidiary mastabas at Giza. 
The group liad been placed with three wooden statues (decayed) in the L-shaped chapel which was 
then blocked up to form a serdab. 

The remaining statues from the Tar Western Cemetery at Giza (Cem. iooc^tfioo) come from 
must a has which either by their subsidiary position in relation to the nucleus mastaha of a group, or by 
other indications of date, appear mostly to belong to the second half of Dyn. V. A few of them are 
certainly of Dyn. VI. I list them as follows: 

G 1021: A seated statuette of a woman in an unusual attitude; she places her right hand open on her 
body below the breast, left hand palm down on thigh; the short full wig is rather crudely marked 
with cross-hatched lines on the separate strands of hair; long tunic; simple modelling; con¬ 
ventional face; uninscribed; h., 0 38; Boston, M.FA. 21*2603. 

G 1032: I wo pair statuettes which bear the same names as that on an offering-basin in place in the 
chapel of G 1032. 1 his shows that In-kaf is a son of Hetep-ib, the owner of the mastaba. This 
little mastaba seems to be the last of a series commenced by G 1022. In the debris of G 1033 
were found a small seated statuette and a plaque with a male figure in relief. These may not come 
from the same chapel, but I list them with the others. 

(t) I air statue; two standing male figures in usual attitude; poor conventional work and not very 
well preserved; inscribed on base by one figure: 7 my rt uxbt 7 nktf- beside the other: ihd vxbt rh 
niwt 7 nktf ; size, 62-2 x 38-5 cm. University’ of California, No, 6-19782; Lutz, U. % pl.31. 

(2) Pair statuette; standing naked man and woman in long tunic; woman on husband’s right, places 
kit arm on his shoulder, man in usual attitude; head of man missing; modelling of body fair, 
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but work on the whole conventional and mediocre. The naked man shown thus in a pair statue 
is, so far as I know, unique. Size, 48*0 x 23^rn. On base, man inscribed: shd « hi, Hlp-ib’ t 
woman, Stpt. (PI. Zv) University of California, No. 6-197® 1 » Lutz, pb 35 b- 

(3) Very crude small statuette of a seated man; right hand open on thigh, leti closed hut t^o rudimen' 
tary that position is uncertain; rudely indicated pleated flap of skirt; misshapen forms; painted. 

(4) A plaque of equal crudeness showing a standing man in relief with arms hanging at sides, mis¬ 
shapen forms; on the back are inscribed in paint and partly incised the inscription; rh ni&t 
Ni-ki-r{ r) and what appears to be a female figure. The same name occurs on a smaller H ike of 

worked stone. 

G 1036: A limestone figure of a squatting scribe; left hand, palm up. holding roll and right hand as if 
' grasping pen; figure worked in simple planes, face conventional; work mediocre and the body 
lop-sided, the two sides of the figure not properly aligned with one another; inscribed on edge 
of skirt: rf sth found in place in serdah; h„ 30 5 cm. University of California, 

No. 6-19765; Lutz, l.c., pi, 25 b. 


G 1039: Eight statuettes of painted limestone and one of granite: 

(j\-(2) Two Statuettes of man and wife, forming a pair but carved separately: 

GO Conventional anted woman with both hands open pabn down on tlughs; poor work, 
painted: inscribed on front of seat: hm ntr tKhrnbt Tirol. Tnl-fc-f: h„ H cm. Ln.vera.ty 

of California, No. 6-197731 butz, U., pi. 2b b. 

(b) Conventional seated man. right hand clenched. .humh up on th.gh; poor work; short 

wig and skirt; painted: uninaeribed, h., 3<jcros. Cal.fom.a,No. 6-19774: ")• 

These two statuettes stood in a serdab behind the south wall of the chapel. The others were 

(,} Badlv^broken pah'sC^r work; wife on left of husband, placing right arm around his 
shoulder and ^ibly left hand on hi, arm: naked male child below; msn holds h. kmds .n 
conventional atriu.de (right hsnd denehed. thumb up); base. 34«>S cm.; has, of man ajS* 

(5) ^t-ctn—^UttlVni-clumsy work; inscribed: (my r, **. M- * 

„ C £—■“ *- 50X13 cm ' 

ta^k^asehmken;^:,.,,^,,,;,,,, 

(8) "sending conventional male rigure; similar to last but smaller; inscr.hcd: « **-; h.. 4, 

r> - - - —- 

cm. Cairo No. 3772°• Pb 25 - 
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(2) Standing conventional female figure; schematic modelling of body; grotesque face; h., 32 cm. 
Cairo No. 37723. Pi. 25. 

(3) Standing conventional male, similar; li.^i cm. Cairo No. 37722. PI. 25. 

The group of statuettes from mastabas G 1036 to 1040 shows a gradual degeneration of craftsmanship 
due apparently partly to lapse of time between the earliest and latest of the mastabas in the group, but 
probably more largely to the dwindling of the family fortunes. The scribe from G 1036 show's poor 
workmanship, but not the hopeless inability to render the human form that the ridiculous little figures 
from G 1040 represent. The whole group of statues illustrates what the poor work of Dyn. V could be 
like. It is possible that the latest pieces in the group belong to Dyn. VI but this is by no means certain. 

The two little figures to be discussed next bear a resemblance to the preceding. They conic from 
poor mastabas and embody the less proficient craftsmanship of the latter half of Dyn. V; 

G. 1104; Small conventional seated male; painted; mediocre work; found in an intact serdab; inscribed 
on right side of feet: rh rnkot Mis; and on the left side: ihd , . , (fishing bark) Mis; h,, 47 cm. 
Cairo No. 37717. 

G 1105: Small figure of a dwarf standing in conventional attitude. The head is large in proportion to 
the body, and the skull projects at the back. No other hint of deformity. Does not compare 
favourably with other statues which render more faithfully the peculiarities of a dwarf. Found 
in small serdab in brick offering-niche. Inscribed: Pt-pn-n&vt (?). Cairo No. 37719. PI. 25. 

1 he limestone pair statuette in G 1151 is more exactly dated than those which we have previously 
considered by a reference to the Sun Temple of Ne-user-ra in the chapel reliefs. It certainly belongs 
to the latter halt ol Dyn. \ . It is interesting to note in this case that the workmanship of the sculpture 
in the round is inferior to the draughtsmanship and carving of the chapel reliefs. It seems to me that 
there is a parallel on a larger scale to be drawn from a comparison of the statue of Thiy at Saqqarah with 
the reliefs in his mastaba. 

G 1151 - t lumsy seated pair statuette; man in conventional attitude, but left hand clenched on thigh is 
shown with back of hand up; the wife sits on the right of her husband and places her left hand 
on his shoulder, her right hand is open palm down on her thigh; between the legs of the large 
figures stands a small naked boy with his right hand to his mouth and his left arm around his 
hither s leg; uninscribed; h., 75*5 cm. University of California, No. 6-19806; Lutz, Lc., pL 33 a. 

G 1157: Seated statuette in usual attitude; conventional execution; muscles of body schematically 
rendered; face pinched and meagre; uninscribed; short wig and short skirt; h., 52 cm. Cairo. 

G j 171: Conventional standing male; full wig, short skin and pleated apron; good work of medium 
class and smooth finish; found in debris but probably from G 1171; inscribed: 7 hhy{})inUf 
dt irt n-f ik hv (?) kti hr-ntj rnfxvt rh m hi stpr Pth-krp ; h., 64 cm. Cairo No. 37716. 

In the statue from G 1171 we find a reversal of the conditions In G n 5 i. Here the carving of the 
statue is Infinitely superior to the very poor reliefs. The east door-jamb of'the chapel of G 1171 shows 
perhaps the most barbarous representation in the Giza Cemetery. When the figure of the man had been 
completed on the jamb, ,t was evidently thought desirable to include Ids wife behind him. She is squeezed 
mto the remaining space, an extraordinary, attenuated figure. 'Hie whole door-jamb shows bad drawing 
and the incised inscriptions of the rest of the chapel are poorly executed. It would appear, though, 
that the statue was made later than the chapel which » inscribed in the name of Ki-m-tmt. In the 
debris of this mastaba were also found the upper part of a seated statuette in bad condition, a frag¬ 
ment of a seated pair (?) with a small naked child beside the legs of one of the figures. A small head, 
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carefully cut and shoeing the natural hair of the man trimmed dose to the skull was also found. The 
following are the remaining limestone statuettes found in Ccm. 1200-1400. 

G 1213: Group of three servant figures thrown down in the corridor of the chapel. Painted limestone: 
(1) Man leaning over with his hands in a beer sieve placed above a basin; 23*0 X 9*3 cm. L niversity 
of California No, 6-19811; Lutz, /ax, pL 41. Sec Fig. 15. 

{2} Kneeling woman grinding grain; wearing doth over hair; h., 18 0, width, 11*9 cm, l niversity 
of California No. 6-19766; Lutz, i.t., pi. 41, Sec Fig. 15, 

(3) Kneeling woman grinding grain; short hair; length, 30-5 cm., h., 19 3 cm. I Diversity of 
California No. 6-19812; Lutz, It-, pi. 42. 






Fig. 15. Woman grinding grain, G 12131 brewer, G 1213; woman grinding 
grain, G 24Z2 C; woman tending cakes, G 1415. 


G 1214.: Two painted limestone statuettes, found in place tit serdab; 

m Stated male in conventional attitude, but with palm of clenched right hand down; poor work; 

inscribed on left side of seat; K>-#w; h„ 37 5 University of Califorma; Lu'z.U.. pi. .8. 
,,1 standing woman in conventional attitude; short full wig and tunic; msertbed on base: Vt-b; 
size, 410X 10-0 cm. University of California No. 6-19770 i Lutz. /.£., pis. if. b, 19 a. 

G 1226: Crudelv carved limestone head with fat lopsided face; reminiscent of heads from Ci .040, but 
even more ludicrous in expression. 

G 12,.: Small, bartered statuette of naked male with plinth at back; headless. 

G 1301 ■ Seated male; conventional except for the right hand which is clenched palm down on knee ; 
^ x - • -h.wv skirt" fairworkruanship corresponding to the well-cut palace-facade panelling and 

£35 5535!l^5Sw a^. a-M - * - - - 

Mi ntot Mr-efW; on left Side: rh nfot Mr-nkot h„ 58 5 on. Cano No. 37, 3- 
fi no- Standing male statuette of unusual type, found in plate in serdab. The chapel beionged 'o a 
ml“hTwas a hm ,,/r of Sahura. I« is .0 he dated probably, therclore. to the second half of 
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Dyn. V. The man stands in the usm 1 attitude except that he holds a handkerchief ?} in his 
right hand. By his left side stands a small naked boy who places his right hand on his lather a 
leg. The man wears a full wig and short skirt with pleated apron. The workmanship is of medium 
quality. Inscribed on base: tr hi pr f i //r-Az-rr, and in front of son: s*-f frnsw fjjh"TtnH-i~ r 
h., 40 0 cm. University of California No. 6-19780; Lutz, lx pi. 22, 

G 1402 : Two painted limestone statuettes thrown, down in pit. 

(1) Standing male of type like G 1314; arms at side but hands broken away; no wig, short skirt 
and broad collar; by right side stands small naked boy with side-lock who places his leit hand 
on father’s leg. Good work. Position of mastaba and style of work suggest a possible date as 
early as the first half of Dyn. V. The type of statue may perhaps have occurred in Dyn. IV (see 
G 4750). Face of large figure well worked; paint well preserved, showing small moustache. 
Inscribed on base, in front of man’s right foot: imy rr kmzvt S/bw ; in front of boy: si-f n hl-f 
Pih-ir-k; h., 46-5x 18-7. University' of California; Lutz, lx., pi, 30 b. See PL 22. 

(2) Conventional seated woman with hands palm down on thighs; short full wig. tunic; on seat 
beside right leg is inscribed: mitr-t Mtit-sr-s-n. Not so well worked as standing man; h,, 4*-OX 
14-5 cm. University of California No. 6-19802 ; Lutz, Lc pis. 27, 28 a. 

Dr. Reisner dates the intrusive mastabas of which G 1673 forms a part to Dyn. VI. Therefore the 
two statuettes found thrown down in the small corridor chapel of this tomb probably belong to a time 
not earlier than the first half of Dyn, VI, There is always the possibility, though, that they may have 
been displaced from another mastaba. They show better workmanship than most of the statues in 
the preceding group with the exception of those from G 1171, G 1301, and the male statue from G 1402. 

G 1673: Two painted limestone male figures, the colour liaving almost entirely disappeared from the 
standing figure: 

(1.) Conventional standing male; base broken away; plinth at back; no wig; long skirt; modelling 
of face and torso good; Reg. No. 32-4-19; b., 537 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 34.51. 

(2) Squatting scribe; unusual plastic quality in treatment of plump body; good workmanship; 
paint largely preserved; rare use of support at back of figure; right hand as if holding pen; left 
hand dosed, palm down over small roll; Reg. No, 32-4-18; h., 34-5 cm. Cairo, 

Although the Far Western Cemetery has shown us that the workmanship of die statues in the small 
mastabas ol Dyn. Y and early Dyn. VI is usually mediocre and sometimes very clumsy, there is nothing 
quite so bad us that tound in the statuettes of three little crude-brick mastabas in the north-western comer 
of the Cemetery (Fisher, Giza , The Minor Cemetery). The three mastabas in question are probably to 
be dated to Late Dyn. V. In G 2098 was found only a badly-decayed wooden statue walled up in the 
eastern I nee ol the mastaba. In the debris of G 2086 was discovered a crude statuette of a seated woman, 
with the forms only roughly blocked out. She places her left hand on her breast and her right hand 
across her bodv. beneath her breast. The seat has a high back. The features are roughly modelled and 
the hair slightly indicated {lx., pi. 43). G 2093 furnished several statuettes varying in quality. One 
{lx., pi. 431 is of the worst possible workmanship. It is a barbarous little standing male statuette in 
which the forms of the body have been only slightly outlined in the stone block. A conventional little 
Standing statuette is of better quality, although it still displays poor work (lx., pi. 42). The most 
interesting piece in the group is a standing male figure carved in very high relief, not completely in the 
round, against a slab which has an inscribed bar across the top. This was let into the w all of the crude- 
bnck chape] like a stela, and must be an imitation on a very modest scale of the statues standing in 
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niches known in the larger rnastabas of Dvn- V (/j\, pis. 23, 44). The modelling is very simple. Oie 
style of each of these three statuettes, all from the same tomb, is different from the others. 

The southern section of the Far Western Cemetery, excavated hy Professor Steindorff at first, and 
later more extensively by Professor Junker, has produced a number oi statuettes of similar style and 
workmanship to those found by the Harvard-Boston Expedition. The most important of these, the 
seated pair statuette of the Dwarf Seneb and ids wife, has been discussed in a preceding section. I )f 
the pieces which have been published, the two standing statuettes found by Steindorff in D 61, west of 
G 4000, resemble the clumsy work of G 1039 ar| d 1040. They form a pair, although carved separately, 
of man and wife and belonged to Ptah-ir-k and the lady Ncfer-hetcp-s (Boeder, Denkmnkr des Pelmteia 
Museums zu Hildesheim, p. 51). They stand in the conventional attitude, and have the same ludicrous 
expression on their faces as do the three little figures from G 1040. 1 he paint is well preserved. 

The little seated statue of Nebet-pczuw was found hy Junker in the strdab of a crude-brick mastaba 
far out to the west {Votiencht, 1927, pi. VIII). She Is seated in the usual attitude with both hands open 
palms down on her thighs. The Style and workmanship closely approach that of the group just 
mentioned. Somewhat better in execution, and representing the medium quality minor work of Dvn. \ . 
is the nameless seated pair statuette {Vorbmekt, 1927, pi. VII). The attitude is normal, with the woman 
placing her right arm about the man’s shoulder, but the man’s right hand is detached palm down 
on the thigh. Perhaps a little better in workmanship, but still wholly conventional in style, is the 
Standing pair ( Vorbericht , 1927, pi- VI) where the woman places her right amt around her husband’s 


shoulder. . , 

Perhaps to be identified with the Ihy of Miss Muss’s plan, D 82 of Stemdwff in the area south of 

Cemetery G 1000. is the Ncfer-ihy in w hose serdab were discovered two granite statuettes of unusually 
fine quality (H U B.M.F.A. Expedition Photo. A 10927). One, a squatting scribe, is now in Leipzig. 
The face is well cut and traces of paint survive. The right hand is dosed, palm down, the left hand open, 
palm up on the lap. Tire seated statue in Hildesheim shows equally good work and is inscribed with the 
Lie titles and name {Boeder. U.. p. 48, No. 13). The right hand is closed with the back of the hand 
up. The face is well modelled. The height is 4 <J cm* The workmanship of these two statues is well 
above the average usually found in the sculpture of small mnstabas in the Far Western Cemetery. 
Among the iM *3 yet -published k Cairo. Leipzig. Hild«he,m 
■mother group found bv Stcindorff which come from the ««bb of a mar, called Zaxhs. I k» » » 
tomb w rS of the great mastaba G 4000. numbered D 39-40- A number of Lmeatone servant figures arc 
in Leipzig (a woman with a sieve, a man cleaning jam. and a man cooking over a burner), while in the 
r . . J-Vb N „g 20 17 8 25i are small seated statuettes of the owner, 37 R2t, the wife of Zasha 

figures The most remarkable of these is No. 37823 which shows a standing man leaning over toskmghter 
k 11 1 ; h lies tied up at his feet. The other two are a baker and a man toasting a goose. I his is one 

“gmups of servant figures that k. been found, bod. for the quality of the -dividual piece, 

and for the , arwtrea n^'^sutnes that were found by Ballard in excavations under- 

iH11 , _ _ w tcni Cemetery shortly before the work of the American, German, and Italian 

t -en m t e site of his WOT k which can he positively identified la the chapel of Netert- 

Expedmons h^ • he removed the beautiful slab-stela now in the Curtis Collection in Pans, 

yabet (G 1 £ which it is no longer possible to locate. In the C urns 

c"™i“ne landing pit statuette simiLr iu type and workmanship tu others 
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discovered in the subsidiary mastabas of Dyn. "V in the Western Cemetery, This belonged to a man 
named Rahcrka 1 and Ills wife Meresankh. In the Berlin Museum , and apparently from the same excava¬ 
tions, are two granite statuettes, one a squatting scribe (Fechheimcr, Die Plastik dcr Agypter, pis. 25—7) 
which has often been reproduced, and the other a seated granite pair, from the tomb of a man named Der- 
senez. The seated pair is of conventional type, the man holding his right hand clenched, thumb up on his 
thigh, and the woman placing her arm around her husband’s shoulders. The scribe is perhaps unfinished. 
The different planes of the body are sharply defined and do not seem to have received a final polish. 
The proportions and alincmcnt of the figure are irregular. The face seems to be an attempt at careful 
portraiture and has received a smoother finish than the rest of the body. The right hand has the fingers 
carved as though holding the writing implement, die left hand holds the papyrus, with the thumb 
pressed down over the edge of the roll. 

Von Hissing {O.L.Z,, 1937, p, 504) has recently referred to a statuette in the Munich Glyptothek as 
having come from a Dyn, IV tomb excavated at Giza by a Mr. Kennard. I think that this can only be 
a reference to Ballard^ excavations, but there is no possibility that the tomb was of Dyn. IV. The 
statue is that of a man Iw-gha and Iris wife Wet (Von Biasing, Denkmdler, pi. 6) and accords very well 
in style with the other statuettes found by Ballard, as well as with the pieces from the Far Western 
Cemetery which have j ust been discussed. It is very probable that all of Ballard’s work was in this area, not 
far from G 1225 where we know that he dug. It would stem from the other material from his excavations 
that G 1225 was the only Dyn. IV tomb which he investigated. It is unfortunate that none of the names 
on the statuettes found by Ballard can he identified w r ith those in the chapels as now excavated. The 
Munich pair statue shows the wife standing on the left of her husband with her right arm around his 
shuuldcrs and her left hand placed open on his left arm. The workmanship is only moderately good and 
the peculiarity ol the piece is that the figures are carv ed as though in high relief upon the support against 
which the}' arc set, only the heads emerging completely in the round above the backing slab. 

In the Cairo Museum are several Statuettes registered as having come from the Ballard excavations, 
A small seated statuette (No. 35566) of a man named Neiem-ib, and a standing man (No. 35567) are 
of conventional type, but three other pieces (seated man, No. 35563, a standing man, No. 35564* and 
a standing pair. No. 355 ^ 5 ) inscribed with the name Nofer are more interesting. These are of the 
same barbarous workmanship that has been noted already in the case of the statuettes from G 1039, 
1040, D 61 (in 1 lildeshom) and the Minor Cemetery dug by Fisher. The clumsy standing pair of man 
and wife (Pi. 26) particularly resembles the awkward little figures from G 1040. The figures lean to 
one side, and have the same plump, misshapen forms and the ludicrous facial expression of this poor 
sculpture with which the lesser people of late Dyn. V and Dyn. VI had perforce to be content, 

ii. Statues from Cemetery G 2000 

In the absence of any exact indication of the date it is impossible to assign most of the statuettes 
from the minor cemetery’ G 2000 and the adjoining spaces south of it and south of the mastaba G 2000 
to a more definite period than Dyn. V to early Dyn. VI, In type they correspond to the sculpture found 
in the minur mastabas west of G 2000, and present similar forms and workmanship. The statuettes 
from G 2004 and G 2009 as well as the pair statuette from Stemdorffs D 215 are of better quality than 
the others, and should be assigned to a mid-Dyn. V date, I should think. The rest are of late Dyn. V 
or Dyn. VI. 

* This » the but ippamuly Dot the samp pen™ * the ewer of the serdab in which Steindorff found the 

woman carrying a child. 
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G 2004 : Standing pair statuette of painted limestone. The wife stands on the kit of her husband, with 
her right arm around the man's waist, her left hand on his amt. The man is In the conventional 
attitude, wearing a short wig, broad collar, and a short skirt with a stiff triangle of cloth standing 
out in front. The wife wears a short. full wig, broad collar and tunic, bracelets and anklets. A 
support at the back reaches to the shoulders of the figures, but extends, apparently, only as far 
as the man's right leg. The modelling is good work of medium quality. l hc paint is well pre¬ 
served. Inscribed in paint on base in front of man: ittry kt f>r r L finty J Pth-httti\ In from of 
wife: Am//mrt ., ,h., 0-701 m. Boston, M.F.A. No. 06.1876. 

A model of cakes on a fire, carved in painted limestone, seems to suggest that there was a servant figure 
of wood (now decayed) in die serdah with thi s statue, and the size of the serdah would have allowed tor 
a number of wooden figures. 


G 2009: A group of painted limestone figures in an intact serdah (PI. 24): 

(1) A fine standing pair statue. The wife is on the right of her husband and places her right hand 
on his arm, her left amt around his waist. The man stands in the conventional attitude. He 
wears a full wig, broad collar, bracelets, and a short skirt The woman w ears a short, full wig, dog- 
collar, and broad necklace, from which hangs art elaborately painted pectoral. She has a long 
tunic, bracelets, and anklets. The workmanship is good, above the average for middle-class 
work. The painted surfaces are well preserved, even to the slight moustache of the man. A 
support at the back reaches to the shoulders of the figures. In front of the man is inscribed: 
hniy f Mit\ in front of the woman; Am nlr Hthr m fat nb, [inty / Sssfi(}). t aim No. 38670. 

(Z) A seated pair, less well proportioned than the larger statue, and less well finished. The woman 
sits on the left of her hushatid with her right arm around his waist. 1 kr other hand is open palm 
down on her thigh. The man U in the usual position, but holds his right hand clenched palm 
down The painted surface is well preserved. The man w ears a short wig, broad collar, and short 
skirt The woman wears a short, full wig, bracelets (?), and anklets. There is no support at the 
backand both figures wear elaborate counter-weights hnngmg down at the back of their 

On the right of the man's legs » written: hnty l Bm . . - - .(<>- ° n kfl ' ‘ h “ ** _ 
inscribed' M Bm. . To the left of the woman's kgs is: hm ntr M *pt totet, if”ty * 

Rtru'-h m, Boston, M.FA. No. 06.1885. 

[rt Small triad of standing male figures. This is unusual in .ha. the central figure bolds the hanging 
hands of the two outer men. The man on the right of the oil,cm wear, a full w.g, that in the 
Z a short wig, and the man on the left i. without a wig. All three men wear broad collar. 
, , rt xhe work is moderately good, resembling that of the seated pair. The pain 

311 11 j-rvrA On the front of the base is inscribed the name ot each with his titles, reading 

Lm rigtato left: painty (0 Nt***W»! P"> Wv 1 p ** ci f " h " °‘ S ° m ' 

Boston, M.F.A. No.hand wrth finger to 

W »■* " ' Jdt ht^e He weam Z side-lock. A support runs up rite back ,0 about 
'r"d S dt of behead The modelling is fair, hut. as usual, hardly suggests die forms of childhood 
“ t: small Sire ami the dressing of the ^r. The paint m wel, preserved. Inserthed on 
the base: km** Ptk-nfrd: K oiS m. Boston, M.FA. No. 06.1881. 

j ■ rs me of conventional form and mediocre workmanship. 1 he woman sits on 

G 2035: Seated pan statue ] eft hand on his shoulder. He is in the usual attitude, but bis 

the right of the man and places her Jert nairn uu 
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right hand clenched on the thigh has the palm down. The man wears a short wig and short skirt , 
the woman a full wig, dog collar, broad necklace, and tunic. Beside the legs of each figure, flanking 
their parents, are two small naked boys. The seat has a back reaching to the base of the wigs of 
the large figures. The inscriptions are very faint. A long inscription in paint along the right side 
of the seat is nearly obliterated. Between the tw o figures is apparently the name and title of the 
man: B7jr Jree{?). In front of the boy on the (observer’s) left is written: Hwfa-htb, the boy on 
the right is named liy\ h., 34 CTn - Cairo No. 

G 2036: Small, poorly worked, seated male statuette. In usual attitude with thumb of clenched nght 
hand up. He wears a short wig, and skirt. Between his feet has been placed a tiny figure of a 
standing woman with her right hand on her right breast and her left hand hanging open at her 
side. She is dressed in a short wig and tunic. The name scratched in front of this figure is illegible. 
Across the left side of the seat is written: imy rt pr tvhr Hsfy\ h., 41 cm, Cairo No. 38672. 

G 2070: A small, rough limestone head, badly battered. Very' poor work. 

Of uncertain provenance is the rough, headless standing female statuette found in the debris east of 
the chapel of G 2000 (Boston, MTA, No. 06.1879). A sina11 granite seated figure was found in G 2032 
(Boston, M.F.A. No. 06.1877; ll - °' 4 12 m *)- This is well worked, considering the hard material, and 
retains some traces of paint. On the back of the seat is inscribed in paint; imlpto hr {nb)-/(l) Stirnv, 
and on die side (left) is incised what may be meant for wb Hp-lb-rr, idmty nket Jlfe (?) Srmw, while on 
the other side is; rh nfuit » pr ft hr n pr dbit Snmo. If the inscription on the left has the name of the 
Sun Temple of Ne-user-ra, which is admittedly doubtful (the writing being far from clear), there is an 
indication of the date of this statue in the latter half of Dyn. V. 

The statues found by Stcmdorifand Junker are as yet incompletely known. We have referred above 
to a pair statuette from D 215, the exact location of which l am unable to determine. This statuette, 
now in llildesheim (Boeder, l.c.. p, 53), shows a remarkable grouping of the figures. The man sits as 
usual (right hand clenched, thumb up), while the woman stands on his right with her arm around his 
shoulders and her other hand clenched at her side. Not only is it not customary for women to grasp the 
round object ordinarily held by men in their closed hanging hands, but the upper pans of the bodies of 
these two figures are separated by an open space, with no protecting area of stone. There is no support 
3t the back of the man, but the standing woman has a support of her own. The proportions are a little 
clumsy, but the originality of the design, and the workmanship, which is well above the usual average of 
the statues from Cem. G aooo, suggest that this may be one of the earliest statuettes of the group. The 
other statuettes known to be from the German excavations south of G 2000 and Cem. 2000 are of mediocre 
quality. One of a seated man named Redyfy from Steindorff’s D 200 is poorly worked and conventional 
in attitude (Vorberkht, 1914, pi. XI, right). Probably of late Dyn. V or early Dyn. VI is the standing 
pair statue of Ny-kaw-khenemuw and his sister Nefer-s-rescs {Vorbericht, 1926, pi. VIII) and the seated 
pair statue of Iwf and Mery ( 1 ^., pi- VII). These are of moderately good workmanship. An interesting 
detail is that Nefer-s-reses grasps her brother’s hanging hand, a gesture rare in Old Kingdom sculpture. 
It is found again in a pair statue in Berlin of unusually fine quality, probably from Saqqarah, and in 
another statuette from Saqqarah in Cairo, No. 151. 

Certainly to be assigned to Dyn. VI, I should think, and probably late in that Dynasty are two 
statuettes found walled up in a niche in the upper pan of a rock-cut pit in a small mastaba (G 1903) at 
the northern edge of Cemetery G 2000, on the upper slope of the cliff-edge: 

26 1 132 : Seated woman holding a child on her lap; she places her arms around the child which holds 
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its hand to its mouth; the details of the figures arc clumsily modelled, and the forms are squat 
and heavy; h., io-i cm. PL 27, Cairo. 

26-1-133: Seated male statuette found in same serdab as preceding; man places both hands open, palm 
down, on his thighs; he wears bracelets on wrists; the figure is more slender than that of the woman, 
the modelling is careful but inexpert; h. p 16 cm, Boston. 

These statuettes resemble the type of clumsy little figures found in the far Western Held. I he 
position of ihe hands of the man is not common, but the group of mother and child is almost unique. 
Such a seated figure is known from Dendereh, but this was apparently of Dyn. XI date (Peine. Douh i.h, 
pi. XXI). The Metropolitan Museum possesses a very- remarkable group from an Old Kingdom serdah 
which I have discussed in the section dealing with servant figures. Here a woman squats on the ground 
nursing tw o children. Similar squalling figures of woman w ith child are to be I mind in University 
College, London, and the Berlin Museum, but these seem to be of Middle Kingdom. The type is 
well known in the reliefs of late Dyn. V and Dyn. VI and appears in the hieroglyph determining the 
word for nurse as early as the chapel of Neferma at ( Medunt , pb XIX). 


iii. States from Cemeteries C 4000 , G 6000 , and the EMm Cemetery 
Since no statuettes were found in the intrusive tnastahas placed in the streets between the treat 
tombs of Cent. G moo, it remains now only to discuss a small number of statuettes fro.,, cm , 4 cco. 
Ccm G 6000, and from the small tombs that m« up aa an extension of the Cemetery en he 
along its eastern side and at its northern end. A very small number of statues remain to he 
mentioned from the Eastern Cemetery. The statuettes from Ccm. G 4000 appear 10 belong I 
ZrZ of Dyn. V with perhsps a few continuing into Dyn. VI. They confonn to style and work- 
JSSS2 found in other parts of the Western Cemetery. I believe tha.fnrgmentsof two,tatue,tea 
Zd in the street east of G 4.40 do no. belong .0 the chape! of .ha, mas,aba. They are eonyeo,tonal 

in workmanship and seem to be of a later date; , . . 

,, ... Conventional little head of a woman in a full wig; battered; mco I . ■$ en). high 

3 3 n' „ ,g- Three fragments of a small seated male figure; height of parts preserved. 42 cm- 

Partly from Ihe debris of G 453 " » d partly from thestree, east of G 4620 camcthc following fragmenblt 
I4-.-27, ,4-3-31 poorly worked little standing male atatuette; broken but nearly complete; h.. 35-2 cm. 

Boston, M.FA* 21.2604. . u , , f 

***> «*. 

shouider “ d "6 ht Z fi a smaU Dakc d boy who places his left arm around his 

between the legs of th J* , inscribed in a horizontal and four vertical lines: 

father's leg; the nght s,de of the seat * m ^ . ; (j) B1 *.; (4) hr *b- 

(1) rh nhst HwfvMi tr ' n a -f . Y ide w of man, and a similar inscription beside 

t-'.*": .'r ;rr^“ ” ™ — 

KSi Z is missing; h. 43 ‘S -■ «“ h * * 
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From the debris of the street, but probably belonging originally to the serdab of G 4522 were the 
following statuettes. They are to be dated in all probability to the latter half of Dyo. "V . 

G 4522: serdab: 

(1) 14-3-16 + 14-3-32, 23: Standing pair statuette of man and wife; the wife stands on the left of 
her husband with her right arm around Ills shoulders and her left arm hanging at her side; the man 
is in the usual attitude; inscribed down the back in two vertical lines: (1) \rh tdwt (?)], fry idiwt 
n pr-n , Imty S Kip (2) [hmt-f m]rt-fHy. The work is mediocre and the piece badly weathered. 
The support at the back is unusual in that the main mass reaches only to the shoulders of the 
figures and is continued upwards in two narrow strips behind the heads; h., 35-6 cm. Boston, 
M.F.A. 21.2602. Reisner, lx., pi. 67. 

(2) 14-3-31: Fragment of the right side of a scat inscribed: rh tihot hnty s npr <7 Imifm ftr ntr a Kip. 

(3) 1 4-3-24 : &^d scat of a seated statuette, thought to belong to last, but also forming the right 

side of a seat; inscribed: hmt-f Imth Nl-rnh-hthr. 

(4) M 3-20, 22, 29: If the two fragments above formed parts of a pair statuette, it may be possible 
that the head of a woman and the torso and head of a male figure found east of G 4520 may also 
have belonged to this group; h., area 13 cm. Reisner, Lc„, pi. 67. 

(5) 143-62,25: Fragments of a kneeling servant figure, female; h., 9-5, w., 7-1 cm., thickness, 6*8. 

Found in the debris between G 4720 and G 4721, the exact provenance of a granite pair statuette 
cannot be determined: 

14-2-15: The lower part of a granite pair statuette showing two male figures; w T ork of medium quality; 
w,, 25 cm. 

A small serdab in the chapel of G 4410 furnished two statuettes which are dated roughly to the end 
of Dyn. V or the first half of Dyn. VI by the name of the owner of one of them, Isy-ankh. The name 
on the other statuette is not the same. These little figures were walled up in a small crude-brick cubicle 
in the chapel and probably belonged to the funerary priests of the owner of G 4410. The statues of the 
latter had been placed in a large serdab, but none of them were recovered. The burial in G 4410 was 
dated by a sealing to the reign of Wescrbaf. 

G 4410: Two small limestone statuettes with traces of paint. 

(1) Well-worked seated figure of medium quality: 15-12-46, Wears short wig and short skirt; 
usual attitude with right hand clenched, thumb up; along the left side of the seat is inscribed: 
Imy fi ffr \i-ipii-ndtst, and along the upper part of the right side of the seat is written: hni-hf 
Nl-SpH-nkot ; h. f 38*5 cm, Boston, M.F.A. No. 21.352. Reisner, lx., pi. 71. 

(2) A much less well-cut figure, smaller, but in same dress and attitude ; inscribed on right side of 
base: 7rf-fnA; h„ 28 on. Boston, M.FA. No. 21,353. Reisner, l.c„ pi. 71. 

T he excavations of Professor Junker in Cemetery G 4000 and in the central strip of the Cemetery 
en Echelon have produced a certain number of private statuettes from the minor mas tab as, most of 
w hieh seem to date from late Dyn, \ - North of the tnastaba G 4000 was found a squatting granite scribe 
(Vorberichi. 1912, pi. V) of medium workmanship. The right hand is closed, palm down, while the left 
hand is open and the fingers overlap the edge of the skirt. In the little mastaba of Weser, south of the 
well-known chapel of Nen-sezer-ka (G 2100 Annex-II), the daughter of Mer-ib, was found a s mall 
standing male figure of conventional type (lx., pi. V) which is now in Cairo, The serdab of the small 
mastaba of Piah-shepses, east of the large mastaba G 5160. contained a large number of statuettes of 
painted limestone. The largest is a standing figure in traditional attitude, wearing a short wig and a skirt 
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with a broad triangle of stiffened cloth in front. Of the two pair statuettes, each showing two standing 
men, one is in Hildesheim and die other in Cairo. There were also two standing statuettes on a smaller 
scale, two seated scribes, and a conventional standing woman in Cairo who seems to have been the 
daughter of Ptah-shepses. Two servant figures were also included, one showing a woman grinding 
com, and the other a baker seated at a fire. These figures were all well worked and represent the good 
quality of sculpture often available for the less important people of Dyn. \ (l orbrrtiltl, iqij f pi. IX). 

In the second street west of the mastaba of Ptah-shepses, on the east face of G 496c. was found a small 
tomb which contained in its serdab a fine naked male statuette of a man named Sncfcruw-nch r (I or 
hericht , 1913, pi. XI). This is now in Vienna. The attitude is that usual for the standing male figure. r l he 
man wears no wig, and the treatment of the naked body is good, 1 his type of mate figure is knon n horn 
the example cited below from the Eastern Cemetery (G 794*). the figure found by junker in mastaba 11 
south of the Great Pyramid, and from mo well-known pieces in the Cairo Museum, Nos. 23, 143, 
from Saqqarah, and it is fairly common in wooden statues. T he type shows a young man, usually 
tinguished by circumcision from the statuettes of small boys. The unusual occurrence of a naked male 

figure as part of a pair statuette has been noted in G 1032. 

Another group of statues belonged to a nun named Hety. These were found in a mastabs (G 5480 

Lepsius a,) north of the large tomb of Zaty (LG J. G 537 °)- One «f *>«* "* * «“ *» ted •*** 
(Varberieht, Ml4.pl.IX) now in Hildesheim. and with it were found a seated figure of the same man. and 
, pair statuette lowing him standing with his sister. The scribe is eaeeUen.lv wired, the hands tang 
carefully drawn as though holding the writing implement and the mil ol papyrus winch he. .n the bp. 
In addition to these statues another small figure was fuund east of the mastabs olkVencshct. Tins »»« 

a conventional standing statuette of a man named Ba-f-ba (t orbtricht , 1914, pi. XI > 

In the debris of the chapel of G 6040 was found a woman seated in die usual attitude with cr an 

open, palms doom, nn her thighs (white iimeaton. Reg. No 25-12-26. 47 . *^t>**£$ 
fer . , va3 ba d]v battered, and part of the left arm, base, and feet were missing. She "<>re a full wig 

Id a long tunic. X trace of red paint shows in the comer of one eye. The work is of good qushty wub- 
out any particular distinguiahing features. A second statuette from C, to 4 2 ahows^rtedfitag df 

man k ,helual attitude, wearing a full wig and with conventional face. The 

3 n on his right has both arms hanging at her aide.. The head is mowing, and the lower part of the 

body badly broken. ,, numher a f statuette, were found by the Harvard- 

BostonExp«b..on j , he chaptcr dealing with Dyn. VI, but rite 

ture of the Senezem-.' ^ ^ oow be ro „ 8id ered as representing the same type of private 

contents of most ot these . v and tht beginning of Dyn. VI in the other small tombs of 

work characteristic of the la ^ r f rom 8ma ll mastabas 

tothe west of the S~ib gmup. Htua. 
^2^°ht«"nJ,o,ic statuettes were found in the serdab of this sm*l mastaba: 

G 2I ®5 : . . j;__ fieri ires* unusual in that the man on the right places his 

(,) Pair statuette showing two « 0 ^, er hands hang clenched around the usual round 

left arm around the wais 0 P ^ ori lhe ng ht wears a short wig, that 

!££*«■ - (P1 - 21 aV 
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(2) Headless standing male statuette of conventional type. Inscribed on base beside advanced foot? 
Nfr-Jhfn (?); h., 0-85 m. Boston, M.F_A. No. 12.14S3, 

(3) Kneeling female servant figure, grinding grain; fair work; 32 x 8 cm., and 16 cm. high, Boston, 
M.F.A. No. 12,1486. 

In Pit B of the rnastaba was found the following statuette: 

(4) Reg. No. 35 - 9 - 39 : 

Limestone seated male figure in full wig and short skirt, left hand open on left knee, right hand 
dosed, palm down on knee; h., 35.5 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 37.640. M.F^A. Bulletin, vol. XXXVI, 
No, 214, fig. 4. 

It should be noted that fragments of relief possibly from the chapel of this rnastaba (showing a table 
scene accompanied by harpers and offering bearers) are of good quality, The motif of the man placing his 
arm around another man is found in a male triad from the Ra-wer complex published by Selim Bey 
Hass an (Excavations at Giza, ig 2 g-igjo t pi. XXII). 

G 2231 X—G 2178: Seated pair statuette of painted limestone; heads broken away; mediocre work; man 
in usual attitude, but palm of clenched right hand is down; woman sits on right of husband 
and places her left arm around his shoulder. Note the slight projection of the man's part of the seat 
so that the wife's legs are placed slightly back from those of her husband. Man's titles and name 
inscribed on left side of seat: rh nivst , ihd ikdw t Hny. On the right side of the seat a similar in¬ 
scription for the wife: rh riiwi //zcf. Boston, M.FA, No. 12.1485. 

G 1501: Outlying rnastaba north of Cem. G 1200: Seated granite pair; woman sits on right of man 
with arm around waist; man sitting in usual attitude, but closed right hand is palm down; 
inscribed on lap: imy-Tf pr Ptk-ir-tnh - inscribed on woman’s lap: rh nhat N&mtj-ktkr. Simple 
modelling, squat figures. Support at back reaching to shoulders Base, 0‘3i^ xo-2y m. Boston, 
M.F.A, No. 12.1488. 

(.j . . . I he upper part of what appears to have been a seated pair statuette ot limestone; man preserved 
to waist, but position of hands uncertain; woman’s head and bust preserved. Mediocre work with 
some paint preserved. Height as preserved, 0-210 m. Boston, M. F,A, Nos. 12.1507, 12.150 S. 

In the serdab north of the chapel of G 2415, belonging to a man named Wery and his wife Mctv, 
was found a group of limestone statuettes, some still retaining traces of paint. The majority of these 
are of the same good workmanship which characterizes the best of the small private statuette of Late 
Dvn. V, It should be remembered that the fine plaster mask came from the burial in pit T of this rnastaba, 

G 2415: 

(1) Statuette evidently meant to represent a young man; conventional standing attitude; no wig, 
short skirt with pleated flap; well-worked idealized face; it., 046 m. Boston, M.F.A. 
No. 21,2598. 

(2) Similar small statuette, perhaps also meant to represent the owner as a young man; short curled 
wng, short skirt with pleated flap; usual attitude; inscribed on base Wrf; h„ 0-447 m. Boston, 
M.F.A. No. 21.2599. 

( 3 ) Larger standing male statue in similar attitude and dress, but without pleated flap; good con¬ 
ventional work; face battered; h., o-So m. Boston, M.FA No 21 2595 

(4) Standing pair statuette; rather clumsy work; the necks are too long, the woman's head slightly 
lop-aided and her figure skmpy in proportions; modelling schematic. This is the worn! piece 
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in the group in its execution. The attitude and dress is the same as in the next group. Inscribed 
in front of man: 'Ihid, and in front of woman: Bbi ; h., 0-565 m, Boston, M.FA. No. 31^51)7. 

{5) Standing pair statue; similar clumsy w'ork, blit a little better quality; details of wigs and faces 
carefully executed. The woman's figure leans out slightly away from the man; she standi on his 
left with her arm around his waist and her left hand on hb arm; she wears a lull wig and tunic, 
the man i$ in the usual attitude and wears a short wig and long skirt with the stiff projecting 
triangle in front; unitiscribed; h., 0-515 m - Boston, M.FA. No. zi.2596. 

(6) Servant figure; kneeling woman grinding com; good work of this type; h., o zSa m. Boston, 
M.F.A. No. 21.2601. 

(7) Squatting woman tending fire; h., 0-238 m. Boston. M.FA. No. 21 ,2600. See Fig. 15- 

(8—11) Traces of decayed bases of four wooden statuettes. 

Similar work of good medium quality was found in a number of statues from this neighbourhood, 
A few remained in place in their serdabs, but the majority of them had been thrown down in the debris, 
of mastabas or pits. 

G 2420: A group of painted limestone statues were found in pit D of this mast aba: 

(1) Reg, No. 36-5-31: standing male statuette; wears short wig and skirt and is in usual attitude; 
inscribed on base, to left of feet : irt-n Sid* ?) ; in front, to right of foot: tM *b (pity i Sdm it?; 


h., 37‘5 cm. Boston. . . , 

(2} Reg. No. 36-5-52: seated statuette assembled from fragments; attitude usual, but right an 

" closed, palm down; wears short wig, short skirt with pleated ilap; name {‘Inti) inscribed in 
paint on base; h,, 56 cm. Boston. 

(i\ lies. No. 16-5-20: similar seated statuette, but headless; inscribed beside left foot: fifty lJ>r n 
Ndme h„44cm Boston, M.F A. No. 37.641. MJA. Bulletin, vol. XXXVI. No. 214, bg. 1. 
U\ Ref 7 . No. 36-5-30: well-modelled servant figure cleaning a hccr-jar; part of left arm 

good head and simple rendering of body muscles; h.. 31 cm., K 11-5x23 0 cm. Pauu we 
preserved. Cairo No* 6757^* Fig* 

G ZA2T Group of 3 limestone statues and one statuette found in piece in serdub, but upper pern mining. 

pr l Mmlnfr i traces of painted bead-work kilt; height as preserved. 120 cm. Boston {M.I- A. 

(if Rw ’xu'lts^ : lower part of a similar standing figure, broken slightly below waist; inscribed 
~ on tec • Hut hniv I pr rr Mmmjr-. traces of painted bead-work kilt ; it.. 45 5 em. Boston. 

(3) Reg. No. 36^5-41: lower part of a similar figure; head missmg; traces of bead ktlt; msenbed on 

(a) to —mantcomentional standing figura;w-«ra.hor. wig, 

short skirt with pleated flap; inscribed on base like others; h.. 55 cm- Boston, M.F.A. No. 37.63 

G 2S07D • Alimestone sUtue three-quatter life-size and a statuette were found Arown down in tins pit^ 
/ M eu No 16-4-53 * standing male figure like those just described; wears short wig and shots skirt 
wtdt pleated flap: bribed on base; IH »-*■ l h - 8 3 ‘S <=">. Boston. M.I .A. 

(z, ^g.No 3 3M-^^'«*• b “' ^ ha " d Cl °” d ' P,lm dWni 
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full wig and short skirt; inscribed down front of seat and on base: t ucb nitvi [wty i 
h.> 34'5 cm. Cairo No. 67571. 

G 2418 U: Reg. No. 36-7-3: fragmentary pair statuette; man’s head and feet of both figures missing; 
man in usual attitude; wife stands on his left placing her right arm around his shoulder, and left 
hand on his arm; uninscribed; height as preserved, 29*2 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 37.645; 
head of woman shown, Ac., fig. 6. 

G 2422 C: Reg. No. 36-6-52: small servant statuette of limestone; woman grinding grain; simplified 
modelling; stone left between woman’s arms; h. ( 25*5 cm., 1 ., 30-0, and w., 9-5 cm. Cairo 
No. 67572. Fig. 15. 

iv. The minor Sculpture from Cemetery G 7 000 

The statues of private persons found in the Eastern Cemetery are few in number and can be listed 

as follows: 

C 7510 X: Reg. No. 27-2-304: fragment of a diorite squatting scribe nearly life-size; part of left leg 
and left hand open palm down on lap; inscription on lap: rh nszet . . . m 

width of piece, 32 x 36 cm. 

G 7809: Outside pit A: Reg. No. 25-1-1053: upper part of a limestone male statuette, good work; 
probably a seated figure; pupils of eye retain black paint; plain full wig; height as preserved, 
15-5 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 27.1323. 

G 7946: Group of four painted limestone statues thrown down in pit. 

(1) Reg. No. 31-1-6: seated conventional male statue; right hand closed, palm down, on thigh; 
full wig, short skirt; inscribed on both sides of seat and on front of seat on each side of legs : 
ihd rht pr hd Tnv; h., 44 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 31.778. 

(2) Reg. No. 31-1—4■ standing pair statuette; conventional; woman smaller than man seated on his 

! places left arm around waist and right hand on his arm ; inscribed on base: ihd rht pr hd 
rh nswt Tsw; rht n£wt mitrt Hnt-m-tfcr, paint well preserved; h., 73-5 cm. Boston, MJFJL 
No. 31.777. 

(3) Reg. No. 31-1-5: standing naked male; young man, no wig; good work; usual attitude; inscribed 
on base: ihd rfytpr hd Tnti\ h., 58 cm. Cairo Museum. 

{4! 3 I-|J 7 * squatting scribe of black granite; fair workmanship; right hand closed, palm 

down, on thigh; left hand open with fingers hanging over edge of skirt; traces of paint, particularly 
on necklace and counter-weight; inscribed on lap: ihd pr hd Tnti , and across front of base: 
ihd rht pr hd Tnti ; h. t 39 cm., b., 27 x 22 cm. Boston, M.F.A. No. 31.776. 

G 7911 E: Reg. No, 30-12-26: small male head broken from a statuette; paint wcU preserved; broad 

necklace; h., 9 2 cm. Fair workmanship enhanced by preservation of paint. Boston, MTA. 
No. 31.779. 

G 7I 3 ° X: Reg. No. 24-12^867+961: seated male figure, broken away above waist; right hand open, 

palm down, on thigh; inscribed on right side of seat: rh nhot Mmv-tnk: fair workmanship; h., 
27-2 on., as preserved, 

^ 7772 : 

(.) Reg. No. zg-5-z.S: large, seated statuette of barbarous workmanship; the bands are open, 
bur are placed along the aides of the thighs rather than on the lap; the feet slope down from heel 
10 toe, and are cut in a rudimentan, fashion; die long full wig has some rough incised lines to 
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indicate the strands of hair; the squared incisions of the base of the hair are carried around in 
front on the neck’ the face is full with protruding jaw and prominent lips; the proportions of 
the whole figure are heavy and badly balanced; h., 47 cm., w., 18 cm,; Pi. 25. 

{2) Reg. No, 28-5-219: a very similar, but smaller, figure. The only difference is dial the ruddy 
drawn hands are placed open, palms down, on the thighs. The height is 26 cm. The base is 
12x 14 cm.; F), 25. 

The small pieces of sculpture found by Selim bey Haasan in the tombs built in the old quarry behind 
the Sphinx repeat the same types found in the Western and Eastern Cemeteries and show a similar quality 
of workmanship. Mention should be made, however, of a few new types which are found among these 
statuettes. The most interesting variation is that seen in the hroken torso of a seated figure, perhaps 
a squatting scribe, which has the arms folded across the chest with the hands placed open, palm down, 
in the region of the shoulders. A group of three squatting figures shows them all in this same position, 
although the statuette is much broken. The attitude of hands crossed on the breast is a 1 ami liar out in 
minor figures in the reliefs, and is intended to show respect to the chief figure in the scene, but in 
sculpture in the round I know it only in junker’s dwarf Scncb (r/. p. 57). Another curious attitude is 
shown by a Standing male pair of a man named Mcmuw-ankh {Excavations at Grira, I, pi- LXXI 1 ), where 
each figure places his outer arm against his breast, while the inner hand hangs at the side. Somewhat similar 
in treatment is a triad where the same man stands in the centre, and two girls on each side place their 
outer hands on his hanging anus. The daughter on Mersuw-anhh s left apparently places her right hand 
on his shoulder, while the smaller girl on the right encircles his waist with her left arm (Gc., pi. 1 -XXIV). 
Both of these pieces belong to a class of statuettes rough in workmanship and clumsy in proportions. 
It is a fact in the history of Egyptian sculpture that unskilled w orkmen often attempt innovations which 
their better-trained fellows would instinctively avoid. From the tomb ol Merauw-ankh comes another 
variation of type (U. pi, LXX). This b a triad showing two seated men while a third man stands 
beside them on the left. It is what Professor Caparl has called a ‘pseudo-group' since all the figures 
represent the same man, a common usage in Old Kingdom statues, Something very similar to the 
arrangement is found in the Cairo Statuette No. 101, where there is a sated man and woman with 
a standing man beside them. Although the Mersuw-ankh statuette* present unskilled workmanship, 
another little figure is more like the clumsy style which we have found characterise of some of the poor 
tombs in the Western Cemetery (G 1040, to:.). This is the crude, seated statuette of Nbuw-wesot {U 
II pi XIV) The body is squat, the eves over-large, and a grinning expression u fortuitously lent by 
thi rou' B h carving of the mouth and checks. The altitude is unusual but on be paralleled by a seated 
mule pair from Abydos in Cairo (No. at,). Both bauds are clenched on the knees na.h the thumbs 
up. Mention might be made also of the treated statuette of Wctcch-hetcp hr., II, pi. I) of good 
conventional quality, where a variation of the seated pose has been made by placing a handkerchief tn 

the right hand (palm down). 

v Saqqarah private Sculpture of the Second Half of Dynasty V 

Moat of the small pieces of limestone Sculpture of good quality from, Saqqarah in the Cairn Museum 
, k t t H hv Bernhardt to Dyn. V. Verv few can be proved to have a Dyn. \ 1 date. In general 
have been ca , aod workman Bhip to the piece* from Giza, already mentioned, 

they show a grea ^ m thc ldwhi , Ktrle higher ar Saqqarah. There is also a slightly 

The average ff> ^ J m0 „ C0 „ KI t0 5tatc lhat fie (lira sculpture resembles that of Saq- 

qira'h 'stL the latter was the royal cemetery of the period where the fashion was set lor all sculpture 
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at other sites. There is as little large sculpture from the latter half of Dyn. at Saqqarah as there is at 
Giza, and a similar paucity of extremely fine pieces. The statue of Thiy, the finest and almost the only 
large limestone figure, seems to me to show a decline in workmanship when compared with the earlier 
statues of Ranofer. The modelling is less detailed, and the finish not as smooth, lhe head, too, seems 
to have received a more conventional treatment. Another indication of the falling-off in technical 
excellence is that we no longer find the elaborate process of inlaying the eyes as in earlier statues. When 
the eye is inlaid now, usually only in wooden pieces, a simple combination of materials is employed. 
Instead of the quartzite pupil with some dark substance bcliind, a disk of black stone, usually obsidian, 
is set into an alabaster piece to represent the dark and white parts of the eye. In general it can be said 
that in the latter half of Dyn. V there is a nourishing group of minor sculptors at Saqqarah, capable of 
creating excellent small works for the private person who is now able to afford statues for his tomb, but 
never rising to the superlative craftsmanship of the great masters of an earlier time. 

Dr. Reisner has noted in Myeerinm, p. 125, that thirty-six statuettes of seated men in the Cairo 
Museum of Dyn, V date alter dte attitude of the hands characteristic of the majority of the statues of 
Dyn. IV, The attitude is similar, the left hand is open, palm down, on the thigh and the right hand is 
clenched, but instead of holding the thumb up, the dosed palm of the clenched hand is down and the 
back of the hand up. The old attitude is, however, equally common at Saqqarah in Dyn. V. Dr. Reisner 
suggests that a small group of sculptors, working at Memphis, invented the new variation which they 
used in their statues, It should be noted that the new variation was as common at Giza in Dya. V as the 
old form. Eighteen of the statues of seated men listed above show the hand clenched, palm down, while 
fourteen show the traditional pose of the Chephren statues. There are some other variations, used in¬ 
frequently. Thus, in the statuette from G 1109 the right hand is placed palm down and the left hand 
clenched, and the same seems to liave been true of a broken piece from G 7130 X. In three roughly 
worked statues both hands are shown open on the thigh, two from G 7772, and a seated man from G 1903 
(Reg. No. 26-1-133). Similar variations are found in sculpture from Saqqarah. Thus it docs 
not seem that any dear distinction can be drawn between two schools, one centred at Giza and one at 
Saqqarah. There was one court school of sculpture, that of the capital, and this influenced all private 
work throughout the country, leaving little opportunity for individual peculiarities of local style. This 
certainly seems applicable when an examination is made of what little provincial sculpture has been 
recorded bom Dyn. \ , It is very possible that this rare provincial sculpture was made at Memphis and 
shipped to the smaller towns up country. This probably would have been less true of a great site like 
Giza, which must have had its cemetery workshops in the neighbourhood. The training of the workers 
in these shops must have been received in the royal workshops at Memphis, however. 

It has been stated above that the Saqqarah statues present, on the whole, a richer variety of types 
than are found at Giza in the latter half of Dyn. V, and a higher average of technical excellence . This 
is, perhaps, partly due to accidents ol preservation, but is to he expected in a cemetery' where the royal 
tombs of the period are centred and where the majority' of important people are buried. Of the forms 
nut found at Giza, the most common new type is that where a seated man is combined with the figure of 
his wife squatting at his feet. The royal precedent for this has been noted in a fragmentary statue of 
Radedef and his Queen from Abu-Roash. The finest private example is the painted limestone group in 
Cairo of Akhy with his wife and daughter (No. 44), found by Marictte in mastaba B 14. The two little 
figures have tucked thetr feet under them at the side and each places an arm about the man’s leg. The 
good modelling of the bodies and the liveliness of the women’s faces makes this one of the most attractive 
of the smaller pieces from Saqqarah (b., 81 cm.). Other examples of this type, but with only one 
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squatting woman, are to be found in the Cairo statues Nos, 21 (where a small naked hoy stands on the 
other side of the mans legs balancing the woman), 146, 190, 196, and a group in the Berlin Museum. 
The squatting wife occurs also with a standing man in a tine but badly broken painted limestone figure 
(Cairo, No. 37) of a man named Sankiiw-ptah (note the peculiarity of a private man wearing the itidyl 
skirt). Another variation shows a standing man with a very small woman squatting at his feet on the 
left and a small naked boy with finger to his mouth on the man's right (Cairo, No, 63), this is to be 
compared with the type of standing man with child (C 1314 and < i 140a) oi which other examples 
occur (Cairo, No. 24 and No. 176, possibly from Saqqarah, the naked child is a girl). 1 he pair statuette 
in Cairo, No, 1 =;o, belongs to this group oi standing figures with children. It shows a man and a bo), but 
in this rase the son is nearly grown and is shown, not naked, but dressed like his father. In this connexion 
might be mentioned the triad in Leiden of Merytyetes (twice repeated) and a naked boy standing on the 
left of the two female figures. The workmanship of this statuette is not particularly good, although the 
paint is well preserved, and there has new er been any reason to assign it to the famous Queen Mcrytyeies, 
the wife of Sncferuw. The titles of the lady are: rht nket, fat nkvt, hrp hb . imy-rt is ltd, hopelessly 
unsuitable for a queen. I should assign this group to Saqqarah (the tomb of Queen Mcrytyctcu was at 
Giza) in the latter half of Dyn. V. 

The seated pair statue is now enlivened hv a new version m which the woman is seated while the man 
stands beside her (Cairo, No. 95). The wife places her right arm around the man', shoulder and her left 
hand on his breast. The reverse of this attitude is shown in No. 94 w here the man is seated and the 
woman stands beside him with her right arm around hts waist and her left hand on hb ami. The pair 
statuette in the Bibliotheque National in Paris of Ma-nofcr (probably from Miwtt, D 37 ) «»«iular. 
In this case the man holds a thm wand across hb breast with his right hand, an attitude reminiscent 
of the archaic statues.' The type of seated man and standing wife has been found at Giza m the Hikfe- 
heim statuette discussed above in referring to the statuettes found by the German Expedition in the 


Unusual attitudes in single figures appear in many of the Saqqarah ?***• ^ rh ^* lhc mOHl 
ins is the kneeling male figure (Cairo, No. 1 1 9 ) of Ka-m-qed where the hands are held crossed m the 
Lp a The man billed the k,-pries. of Wet-ir-n. in whore mretitb. (D ») the statuettewas found. I he 
tolb is dated bv s mention of the Sun Temple of Ncferirkara. very probably .0 the loiter half of L > n. . 

Theworkimnship is excellent snd the eyes ore inlrid, although in the Inter method we.h 0 dork stone 
The workman P h hold* n on tis [ ip hke a scribe. A standing 

grey-gromtem ' The -ending men with a child(No. .76) mentioned above also holds 

bond placed closed .*M ^ J * ^ fcft ^ A „ tld figure assume, this attitude 

h.s hand dene _ ^ ^ ^ ^ breJst and feft lying open, palm down. on the th.gb. 

also (No. 91). the ng w mcntion becallsl . of the excellence of 

f “T TchllXt ol tfthe fines, of ,h Jk a large.seatedstatuette(hetght, 9 acm.) 
workmanship w uc P ■7 jjo* 45). It and a less interesting standing figure (No. 4“) 

of a man named Ankh-i Mariettc's mastaba D 63 in P*b***P of mastabifS near 

- end Of oyn. V or the « of Dyn. VI. U ? 

r mnrnt 'i-Mti to itanien au* den Grabcm dcs a. R . AZ, vol. P* 120 

1 Cf. the aimihr Giza wd gnmrt* fragmeat- 33 - 'i+. ^ ^ h Cajro Sloturn) and belonged to * 

Boston from G2347 s=r ^ 5 ^lj- _ fifilirt ^th the hands mar nirnicd Nefcr-tn-n-^ 

; A broken ‘Die Diener- 

lying on the ltnre& M jetcFftu - 
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attribution is correct, comparison could be made with the standing male figure can ed in the inner niche 
of the false door from the tomb of Itety (D 63} and now in Cairo (Murray, Saqqsra Mastabas, pi. XIX J, 
The sunk reliefs of this false door are neatly cut, and the statue in the niche of good conventional quality. 
It is interesting to find that in this tomb, perhaps as early as the end of Dyn. \ , Manette found a serdab 
containing decayed model boats, wooden figures, and models of funerary offerings (probably stone 
accessories of wooden figures). The seated statue (Cairo, No. 45) has some unusual qualities, chief 
among which is the use of the lappet wig, rare in the statues of women other than queens r and otherwise 
unknown in the case of men, as far as I can determine. L he attitude is the ordinary one, but the model¬ 
ling of the torso is particularly good and the face has more individual character than is usual in the small 
figures of this time. The body of die statue of Ptah-shepses (No. 93) has received an unusually plastic 
treatment. Particular attention has been paid to the structure of the knee, the bones and muscle being 
reproduced with great care. In the standing statuette of Itep (No. 7), a very fine finish has been given 
to the strong, muscular figure. Similar heavy bodies with pronounced muscles are found in the case of 
the seated figures No. 64 (which is said to come from Giza, however) and No. 87, which has a finely 
worked conventional face. A particularly lively face is found in the statue of Ity (No. 26), and marked 
characteristics are given to the face of another statue, a standing man (No. 96). The finest type of ideal 
head, showing at its best the conventional rendering of a young man, is that of the well proportioned 
little standing figure of Nofer (No. 145). Among the scribe statues, attention should be called to that 
of Ptah-shepscs (No. 83), where the head is hent forward as though reading the scroll held in the lap of 
the squatting figure. The granite scribe (No. 57) with its unusually long legs and slender body has a 
character which distinguishes it from a number of more conventional renderings of this attitude of the 
squatting figure. 

A few other figures represent the inferior type of workmanship which characterizes the poor tombs 
of the Giza Cemetery, This is to he seen in the clumsy little conventional figure of a standing woman 
(No . 50). A standing pair statue of man and wife with small naked boy show’s a similar crude treatment 
(No. 105), as does another seated man (No, an). It should be noted that this last piece belongs to 
the same Wer-ir-n in whose mastaba (D zo) was found the excellent little kneeling figure with crossed 
hands of Kn-m-qed (No. 119). The two extremes of good and bad work are thus found together even 
in the same tomb as well as at the same period, and this is a warning against dating a statue to a late 
period simply because of the degeneration in workmanship which is due to a poor craftsman and not 
necessarily to the progress of time. 

There remains one point to be mentioned in connexion with the statues of Dyn. Y from Saqqarah, 
This is the occasional use of decoration in relief on the sides of the block seat of a seated statue. This has 
been found used very sparingly in the inscriptions and heraldic plants of the Chephren statues, supple¬ 
mented by Nile gods in one of them, and continued in an elaborate pattern containing the king's names 
on one of the thrones of MycerLnus. The custom does not seem to have been imitated in the large private 
statues of Dyn. IV and Early Dyn. V, Except in the archaic statues, where the name and titles are in¬ 
scribed in relief, it seems to have been the general custom to apply incised inscriptions rather sparingly 
to statues and statuettes, and to reduce any other subsidiary decoration to a minimum. After the bent¬ 
wood supports of the archaic seats disappear their place is taken by a plain rectangular block, occasionally 
furnished with a back-rest. Only in the case of a few statues of Chephren is this block carved to represent 
a chair with lion legs. One Giza statuette, that of Itety (G 7391, Turin), imitated this royal precedent 

I'h** typv wie: is worn, though, for example, ijy the unusual in that the husband and wife clasp each other’s hang- 
woman in a standing pair statue in Berlin. This group ls ing hands; Fcchheimer, Phalik, pis, 28, 29. 
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and showed chair legs carved on the sides of the block seat. A more elaborate scheme of decoration was 
employed, however, in three statues from Saqqarah, in the Cairo Museum. Here the blnck 
decorated with reliefs showing human figures. The most elaborate of these is a pair statuette 
showing a seated man with his wife standing beside him. This is No. 376, belonging to a man 
named Ptah-ankh-ir. On the back of the scat, two servants slaughter a bull, while a third carries 
away the haunch of beef, and a fourth figure is partly destroyed. On the left side ; the rf.it are 
shown two figures standing in a respectful attitude, each with right hand on the breast and the left 
arm hanging. The man is the son., Wer-ir-n-i, and the woman a daughter, Kheat-kauw-s, On the right 
side of the seat, in a space unobstructed bv the standing figure of the wife, is carved ail offering-bearer 
holding a bird. Similar offering-bearers appear in low relief on the sides and back (two figures to each 
face) of the statuette of Nefer-irt-n-f (No. 21 from Muriettc D 55). A third statuette in Cairo, No. 35205, 
shows a man in low relief on each side of the seat. The figure <>n the right holds up an incense burner, 
that on the left holds strips of linen, Figures in relief also appear on the sides of the seat of two statues 
from the collection of the New York Historical Society m the Brooklyn Museum. 


As for provincial works of Dyn. A . the material is almost as limited us it was in Dyn. 1 \ , 1 un link 
statuettes are in Cairo (Nos. 5, 6) which art said to have come from Sile in the F.n um 1 One of these 
is a clumsy conventional male standing statuette, and the other is a similarly worked standing pair 
of man and wife. Mention has been made of the wooden statue from Akhtnim (No. 153) which is in¬ 
distinguishable from similar good work at Giaa or Sftqqarah. There remains but to mention the twelve 
limestone statues of Nen-kheft-ka and his son found by Petrie at Deshashch {Drshashth, pp. 12 If ). 
The standing statues, particularly the one in the British Museum, show the conventional Dyn. V figure 
well worked (see also Cairo, No. 651). One pair statuette is in the Oriental Institute in Chicago, and 
another pair of standing man and wife is in Boston (M.F.A, No. 97.1MJ2 a, b). The seated male figure 
in Cairo (No. 649) is more interesting in type, showing the left hand clenched on the breast, the tight 
closed, palm down, on the knee. A small naked boy in front of the scat holds his father's left leg with 
his right hand. The modelling is fairly good but the chief figure has been given a disproportionately 
long neck A headless seated figure of a man named Iwny (No. 175) is probably from Abydos and could 
be dated to late Dyn. V. There is nothing in any of these figures to suggest the slightest evidence of a 

local style, 

, | ,. „ tlrhpt i 0,™. S tsturtt« w they u stepped Loiistruction which ■* thought 10 Ik a pyramid of 

5S3C - ~ - m mm* * * p. * 

edge of the Faytunwhece Boiehardt many ycara Ago investigated 
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THE SCULPTURE OF DYNASTY VI 

T HE examples of royal sculpture of Dyn. VI are very feu in number. At the beginning of the Dynasty 
there is a small red granite standing statue of a king wearing the white crown, found by Quibeil 
at Saqqarah and now thought to be a portrait of Tety. A headless seated figure from Kom el Ahmar 
{Heirakonpolis), also in the Cairo Museum, bears the name of Pcpy, but which king of that name is 
represented remains obscure. The great pieces of the period arc the two large copper statues of Fepy 1 
found by Quibeil at Hierakonpolis. In addition to these there is a small alabaster naked statuette of 
Pepy II in an unusual squatting position and a group of bound prisoners found in the pyramid temple 
of Pepy II by J^quier. Finally, from its position when found, its elaborate composition, and the treat¬ 
ment of the inlaid ey es, I should assign the figure of the hawk from Hierakonpolis, the wonderful gold 
head of which is in the Cairo Museum, to the reign of Pepy I or perhaps a little earlier. 

Tire small red granite statue of a king in Cairo was found by Quibeil in a shaft numbered 276, cut 
intrusively in the filling of a large Old Kingdom mastaba underneath tire massive Ptolemaic walls some 
distance east of the temple of the Tetv Pyramid. The painted burial-chamber of shaft 276 is of the style 
of the Intermediate period or Early Middle Kingdom, and Quibeil was of the opinion that the statue 
was a portrait of one of the kings who reigned between the Old and Middle Kingdom. The proximity 
of the Tety temple and the fact that no sculpture of a quality approaching this piece has been found 
from the Intermediate period strongly supports an attribution of the statue to Tety. The king stands 
in the usual attitude with hands clenched at the sides, wearing the crown of Upper Egypt and sndyt skirt. 
The strong, simple modelling of the torso, and the indication of the muscles of the arm and the 
structure of the knee arc admirablv conceived. The ears are large, the features rather coarse, but 
this may have been a characteristic of the king himself rather than carelessness on the part of the 
sculptor who has given a fine polish to the surfaces (Excavations at Saqqarah , 1906-1907, pi. XXXI). 
The eyebrows are drawn in relief and the swelling line of the throat is well indicated. The cheeks are 
full, the nose and mouth large. The full cheeks and throat give the head in profile a certain resemblance 
to the faces of the Mycerinus triads. It is interesting to see how long this type of face persisted. 
There seems to have been no beard. At the back the figure melts imperceptibly into the support 
without sharp demarcation. The legs are missing below the knee. 

The seated statuette of Pepy in Cairo (No. 43, 26 cm. high) is broken away above the waist and 
negligible in workmanship. It appears to have been in the usual position. The two copper statues of 
Pepy I from Hierakonpolis are, on the other hand, excellent in their w orkmanship and practically unique 
in their material (Hierakonpolis II, Pis. L-LVI). They are not quite the earliest copper statues known, 
for Petrie found some small figures of copper in the Dyn. I deposits of the Temple at Abydos (Abydos, 
IT, pi. V, the tittle figures numbered 34 and 35}, and Sethe long ago called attention to a passage in the 
Palermo stone which he believed refers to the making of a copper statue in the reign of Kiiasckfiemuwy 
(JJZA., vol. I, p. 233). There has never been complete agreement as to the identity of the smaller of the 
two Pepy figures, nor as to the technique in which both are executed. Various opinions have been 
expressed, but it w r ould seem most probable that they were made hv beating the copper over a wooden 
core, and that the head-dress of the large figure and the short skirts of both w r ere composed of some other 
material bid down over the wood. Traces of rilled plaster were found which suggested that the doth of the 
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skirt was imitated in plaster covered with gold leaf. The finger- and toe-nails seem to have been thus 
gilded. The small figure has been called both a youthful representation of Pcpy l and a portrait of Ins son. 
The latter view is probably the correct one, as the statue would then correspond to the well-known tv pi. oi 
private statue showing father and small sort. The representation of two joined figures of the same ruan, 
a * pseudo-group*, indicating a diff erence in age is unknown so far as 1 can determine. In the reliefs such 
a practice appears in rare examples on different walls of the same chapel, and hu> been suggested as an 
explanation for the variances in appearance between two different statues of the same man. It must 
be admitted that the uraeus on the forehead of the boy might be considered as an obstacle m the identifica¬ 
tion of the figure as the son of Pepv I. It is now indicated by the holt for the insertion of the cobra head 
and bv the body of the snake which appears in relief on the top of the head-dress. 



Fig. 16, Reconstruction of gold hawk’s head, Bt^akmfoht H. PI. * Lm 
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piece of sculpture it. a new medium, end .he remarkable fort .ho. ouch pemhoblc matrnal should hove 

P « , p,„ u mames do not potstsw qualities of outstanding beauty. This is due partly to h 

of 1 rttP^bbb has destroyed the smooth surface and delicate Sntsh.ng touches whtch 
corrodtug of ,he “Pi^ 'hK ^ ^ whok . conventional works, modelled tn 

Acy ” a l^' inLrrtt is len. .o the (sees by .he inlaid eyes, bu, these are of .he iater type 

w^Tinea is no. imitated by transparent r„A crystal, and .be pupil is shown without the ,ns a. 

a simple disk of dark hawk's head it. Cairo foritself alone, and not 

One anil elaborate composition of which 1 . originally formed a pari. 

h. conjunction with the ^ ^ u , he origiml appearance of the piece (I- ig. .6). 

lhat U “ mK ? •“"'fiXd is the admirable simplicity of treatment which allows for enjoyment of 
The characteristic djsmc&m ftDm minor elements. By itself, the head Its,mono- 

the beautiful gold surface. h(f ^ t edition of the old Dyn. IV work. But restored 

mentaUty and technical ^ ^ # ^ figure 0 f the king as an adjunct in front, all made 

as so archaic falcon 1 the head. the aspect becomes somewhat different. When we 

of copper (presumably ?' ld d P Batod copp er work of Dyn. VI (the Pepy pair statue) ,. . 
find the piece associated with ano P , [t a imposa jbk to be certain in the absence of any 

reasonable to assume that the hawk i> ° _ m b le in richness. The actual restoration of the 

other examples of Old Kingdom ^ 

copper parts has, unfortunately, never t>een 
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of the fragments and of the stand for the figure, than that accompanying the restored drawing in 
HierakottpoUs, II (pi. XLVII). The head itself is beaten from a single piece of gold, with the exception, 
of course, of the crown and plumes. The eyes were formed by the polished ends of a rod of obsidian 
which ran through the head. Mr. Quibell has pointed out that the marking of the eyes differs con¬ 
siderably from that known on other representations of hawks. 

A royal work of Dvn. VI which shows a very unusual form of representation is the little naked seated 
figure of Pepy 11 , found by M. J^quier in the ante-chamber to the sanctuary of the pyramid temple of 
that king (. Annales , XXVII, pi. V, p. 60). The figure is of alabaster and is rather roughly finished. 
Except for a tight-fitting head-cloth bearing the uraeus, the king is naked, and squats with both knees 
raised in front of him, rather wide apart. The arms are broken away, but the left one rested on his thigh. 
Professor J^quier suggests that this little figure shows the king as a boy, associated with the God 
Harpocrates. 

In the Pepy II temple at South Saqqarah, Jequier also found a number of kneeling limestone figures 
about one-half life-size. These had their arms bound behind their backs in the traditional attitude of 
subject peoples. Two are preserved nearly complete and w ith two other heads are in the Cairo 
Museum. The faces plainly show different racial strains. One is certainly a negro and another has 
a curious bony face of unusual type. These prisoners obviously carry on the tradition commenced by 
the figurines of Dyn. I, which can be traced through the hard-stone heads of foreigners found in the 
Zoser temple, the bound captives of the Nc-user-ra temple, and the little wooden figures found in 
the burial-chamber of Senezem-ib Mehv, 

Finally, there should he listed a small fragment from the upper part of a grey-green diorite seated 
female figure (Cairo, No. 255). The workmanship is rude, the face painfully worked with prominent 
mouth and eyebrows in relief. The fragment is said to have been found in a Dyn. VI grave at Abydos. 
The roughly worked vulture, which spreads its wings over the top of a clumsily carved lappet wig, 
seems to suggest that we have in this little piece the figure of a queen of Dyn. VI (height, tg cm.}, 

There is little private stone sculpture from the neighbourhood of any Sixth Dynasty royal tomb. 
An exception is a fragment mentioned below from one of the tombs of the courtiers of Pepy II. An 
interesting small head resembling others of Dyn. VI type was found in the debris of the Tety temple 
by Quibell. Three small naked male figures (Cairo Nos, 47758-60) of fine-grained, coloured limestone 
were found by Firth in the tomb of Ikhekhv, near the Tety Pyramid (Capart, Memphis, Fig. 246, p, 263). 
The most important group of stone pieces of this period is therefore the series of statuett es from the Giza 
tomb of Nckhebuw (G 2381). This is one of the later additions to the great family complex of tombs 
begun by Senezem-ib Yenty at the end of Dyn. V. The tomb of Nekhebuw is probably to be dated to the 
rdgn of Pepy I. In the debris in the neighbourhood of the chapel and in the pits nearby w ere found the 
remains of at least seven seated statues (averaging about 37 cm. high), three of which w ere inscribed on 
the base with the titles and name of Nekhebuw. Six of these seem to have belonged to the same tvpe 
of figure, showing a man seated in the usual attitude with the right hand clenched, thumb up, and the 
left hand open, palm down, on the other thigh. These have a wide face framed by a full wig, and a 
plump body, in which the modelling of subsidiary planes is simplified, 

(1) 12—12—14. complete statuette, seated in usual attitude; full wig; inscribed on base; itttr tv'ty, Tttdh n&ct 
ikdw mprvry Nhbw\ from G 2382, hole 2; h„ 0 46 m. Boston, M.FA. No. 13.3161 a, b; pi. 26 a. 
(-) t2- it—26; similar complete statuette5 inscribed down right side of base: fanr icfty, tndh ttitci tn 
itidw m pney NJjbw: on left: mdh wwf m ikdu mpray, imik ntr ft Nhbic ; found partly in G 2382, 
hole i, partly in G 2370 E; h., 0-22 m. Cairo. 
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(3) 12-12-101 headless statuette with base also broken away; seated in same position; found in G 2382, 

hole 1; h.,0*33 tn. Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3150. 

(4) 12—12—2; two fragments forming lower torso, knees and seat of a similar statue; found in G 3382, 

hole 1; h., 0-25 cm, Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3151. 

(5) 12-12-15: head in full wig, possibly belongs to one of preceding two; found in G 2382, holt 2; 

h., o tt m. Boston, M.F.A. No. 13.3154; pi. 26 b], 

(6) 12-12-16: similar head, possibly belongs to either No. 3 or No. 4; found in G 2382, hole 2; h., 

0*10 m. Cairo Museum; pi. 26b 1 . 

(7) 12-12-g: head and torso of a fifth figure: found in G 2382, hole t; h., 0*24 m. Boston, M.FA. 

No. 13.3156; pi. 26 bf, 

(8) 12-12-595 : base of 3 statuette with same inscription as No. 1; 0*20 x 0*195 m - Boston, M.F.A. 

No. 13,3159. 

(9) ... : similar head to Nos. 5 and 6; h., 0*09 m. Boston, M.FA. No. 13,3155. 

The piece 12-12-9 show’s a pronounced, if schematic, rendering of the fat breast and abdomen. In 
all, the facial type is marked by large, staring almond-shaped eyes surmounted by eyebrows in relict, a 
nose broad at the base of the nostrils, and a big. carefully drawn mouth. The head ot the fragment 
12-12-9 shows all these characteristics but develops them by more subtle modelling than is found in 
the others. The profile shows hollows and lines in the face which make one think of the haggard, thin face 
of the statuette of Nekhebuw which conforms to a different ty pe (12-11-58; PI. 261). Perhaps in these 
heads the true features of Nekhebuw are represented, but 1 am inclined to see here a new conventional 
rendering of the face, characteristic of the period, and due in part to the inexpert technique of the 
artists of this time. Small statues with faces resembling the broad features and staring eyes of N1 khe uw, 
combined with a dry simplified modelling of the body are known front other places. For instance, 
Selim Bey Iiassan found a very similar limestone head and bust in the Rawer complex (EvuvatumM 
Giza I pi XXXVIII. No. 3) wliich may well have come from one of the bier tombs added to 1 »at 
family complex. Jfquier found * fragment seated figure in one of .he private tomb, .tear .he pyranud 
of Pcpv II (Tombeddts Particuliers, pi. XIII) which show, strong analogies .0 the Nckhehuw group. 
I think i« i also possible .0 see a stylistic resemblance, particularly in .lte sehe.na.te moddlmg of he 
breast and abdomen, in thesta.u, of iduw I. (Petrie, «en*rM P l VII, 

ia ditferent and a short wig is worn. One should compare with these also the head found by Qii.bcll 
in the debris of rite Ten- pyramid (Euacati<m at Sawnak. 1907-190S. pi. LVI) w here .he laeia mo e - 
folsdetaUeJ resembling more .he head of No. ,2-..- 3 8discussed below, bu. wa.hou.exaggerated 
q ualUy“r n oted L .he ,ypc efface eharaeteristic of .he Nekhebuw statuesbegan to appear as 
q . * . (Tlvn V in the head of the seated statue of Akhct-mcrjMttstswt, and there is a hint even 

carhe.- 8 ufot similarity in the faces of the standing figures of Pche„- P ,ah and Pen-meruw (srill more 

striking in the torso modelling, PI.« «)• conventional rendering with less 

No, unlike these heads, bu, ™ .^d'lTheads found in the ne.ghbourh.ntd of 

exaggeration of the eyes and nose, are the laces ot two na 

the Senezem-ib group and perhaps to be ate to >n. . , 

. . r ,2-11-27: black granite face with full wig and a 

G 2370: Found in debns bct " n “" h J 3 '^ ^ .way at the back between the base 

rather suUen «£«“"• 1 h ^ , unfinishedi possibly ax early as Ute end of Dyn. V n 

on, of the tnastaba G a J7 o i»elf. Heigh,. 24 - Boston, M.F.A. 

No. 13 * 3 1 39 * 
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G 2450 Br 12—12-173 * Diorite bust of a seated (?) statuette; face battered, The stiffness of the arms 
held rigidly against the body, and the straight stiff line formed by the base of the full wig and the 
shoulders, as well as the rather schematic rendering of the breast, are characteristic of Dyn. VI 
work. Height, 0-245 m. Boston, M.F.A, No, 13.3162. 

Finally, it should be noted that this whole group of statues seems to form the basis for the more 
degenerate forms of limestone statues discussed below on p, 88. Of these the Edfu statue (PI. 26 e) 
alone has some merit, an individual quality which may indeed be due to its Upper Egyptian source. 
The other pieces which bear a certain resemblance to it, several of which are from Saqqarah, can be 
explained as inferior off-shoots of the VNekhebuw style’. 

Another statuette of Nckhebuw presents a different convention for the human body, and one which 
found imitation particularly in the wooden statuettes of Dvn. VI and the Intermediate period. The 
figure is slender, although in this particular case the fleshy parts of breast and abdomen have been given 
an unusually plastic treatment. The face presents the same prominent eyes, broad-based nose, and large 
mouth, but the bony structure shows through the skin, and the combination of the high cheek bones, the 
lines around the mouth and the hollows beneath the eyes, gives a gaunt appearance to the face, quite 
different from the broad full type of the other heads of Nekhebuw: 

G 2381; 

(9) 12-11-58: Badly broken seated figure wearing full wig; arms and legs broken away; nose battered. 
Height, 0-32 m. Found partly in G 2381 S and partly in G 2381 X. Boston, M.F A. No. 13.3149 
a-c; pi. 26 c. 

We shall have occasion to note this meagre treatment of the body in the case of man y wooden 
statuettes, but these have lost the plastic quality that is found here, which makes this a small masterpiece 
of realism, and have become elongated sticks with little modelling to the limbs and torso and haggard 
faces. Two examples of this type of work in stone can be cited from the neighbourhood of the Senczem-ib 
complex. In listing these examples of poor workmanship it is impossible to state dogmatically that they 
are of a certain date, and these could be possibly as early as the end of Dyn. V, from the position of the 
tombs in which they w r ere found. 

12-12-2)6; found in front of G 2501; legs and head of a small statuette; very slender legs and narrow 
face with almond-shaped e3'e$; meagre modelling; short wig rather large in proportion to face. 
Boston, M.FJV. Nos. 13,3152-3. 

12-10—6; In debris of G 2320 = G 5280; head and feet of a similar standing figure; eyes rather better 
in cutting but sharp furrows beside mouth. Similar short wig; h., 0*095 tti. Boston, M.F.A, No. 

*3*31571 PI* 26 b§. 

I he preceding statuettes have shown a style and a definitely inferior technique which can be said 
to clmracterize much of the private work of Dyn. VI. This is not true of a fine painted limestone statue 
found by Junker south of the Great Pyramid (in the Cairo Museum). I should place it somewhat earlier 
in date than the pieces previously considered. The position of the little mastaba where the statue was 
found indicates that the piece cannot be earlier than the first half of Dyn. VI. It was a tomb subsidiary 
to another great family complex of tombs resembling that of Senezem-ib and roughly contemporaneous. 
The man’s name is Ny-ankh-ra, and he was probably related to Seshem-nofer in whose family complex 
of tombs his mastaba forms a subsidiary unit. The position of the figure is entirely new and in size and 
workmanship this is by far the finest piece of private sculpture that is definitely dated to Dyn, VI 
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{ Vorbericht , 1929, pbs. IX, X). 1 The man is seated on the ground with Ins left knee drawn up. I he 
right leg is bent with the font placed beside the left foot. The left hand is open, palm down, on the 
knee, and the right hand lies open in the lap, the fingers hanging down over the edge of the skirt, Hie 
features, framed by a short wig, are of the ideal type of conventional male beauty, the modelling of the 
body good and the hands and feet well drawn. This type of seated figure is reflected in two similar male 
statuettes and a provincial example from Naga-ed-Der, but none of these attain the good workmanship 
of the original. One of them was found in a room in the Mycerinus Valley I emple, with unfinished 
statuettes of that king. The face (No. 43, Myctrimtt, pi. 63) has all the characteristics typical of Dyn. VI, 
the modelling of the body is very simple, and the details of the full wig coarse. ! do not believe that the 
piece can possibly be as early as Dyn. IV, and would suggest that it was added to the temple at the tune 
of the alterations of Pepy II. The man bore the name Khnum-wer-kaw. The altitude is almost identical 
with the Junker piece except that the right leg lies fiat along the ground, instead of hcinL, miied sii^ \ , 

and the right hand rests on the thigh. Assigned by Borehardt to Dyn. VI is another statuette like the 
others but presenting a few variations in the position of the body. It U carved m hard stone (dune ■ 
paver metamorphUcher Seine/#) and reverses the position found in the other two pin (Cairo, No. 
120I. Here the right knee is drawn up and the left foot tucked in behind the right one, the leg and knee 
resting on the ground. The man places his right hand open on his knee, and his left band open on is 
thigh He wears a full wig and short skirt like the other figures. I would see in the treatment of the 
face the characteristics which have been outlined as characterizing the Dyn. Wp*- lc man 15 
called: h/tv-' Thauw. The Naga-ed-Dir figure is described below (p. 89). 

Junker assigns to Dyn. Vt a pair statuette from the small mastaba of Ithcf south o tie Tea 
D ‘A IVnrhrricht 1028 pi VIII). The man and wife are seated with art empty spate lelt twtwcci 

Side by small standing naked child. There la nothing in the «yh 
» «h i, from many similar statues of Dyn. V. As . leave retd 

love, when there is no other evidence of date it is i^e to he sore the. certs,n .ta.uet.es of con- 
. .1 ■ *.„j nvn V mav not have continued on into Uyn. \ i. 

” 7 fav p£« of limestone sculpture are known from provindal sites. A rested figure of Yeduv, II 
AteiA pieces , , 1Ffr . \T*tmoolitan Museum) has been mentioned above and w 

from Denderah (Petne, Dr**. * mo J hBg o( to«0. the statue. of .he 

probably to be dated UtcnDvoM. ^ , high-breked chair (r/. 

Nekhebmv group. Th.Oto* ^ comc from Edfu (Ama l„. XXXIII. pL XIV, 

Turin statue, p. 5 6 )- 1 ra * . . m ; r s i a tuettc of man and wife. The wife sits on 

p. ,3*one a conventional seated man ^ “r a am,. The figures are 

the roan's MT*-ldc» with only the bares, indication of the neck. A pair 
and heavy, and the heads kcd bild workmanship (Cairo, No. 

statuette from Abydos sl '"™ g ^ the wags are large and bushy, making it look as though 

JI9, belonging to a man naro - . ^ atritudc ' a „dd in this case, aa both men have the right 

the heads rested directly on the s . ■ . . yj e i ntereS tmg than these and possessing some- 

and left hands clenched, thumb up, on T e1 ® ^ t tc, aUo from Edfu, from the mastaba 

thing that might be .ermed W * •— “ ^ 

of a man named Mcry-m-nefer U ’ . f ^ee for comparison (broken away above 

this tomb, set in a shrine, is too mcomplete to 1* ^ . „„ of dmU „ ^ oC 

■ I should lil„ lo en,ph«i» ^ Fifth »*» ■>« “ ** ' >,h “ “* 

,o (mint oul ernaia ekre «g«° gJL’Sf W -hr —» <«™ ^ 

difficuh to nesg-wa ^fv rh- of DynirtJ VI 

he made in the style of Dyn- v. 
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the waist). The shrine itself is interesting, though, having the peculiar curve to the roof characteristic 
of the Egyptian mos, and on the outside, a papyrus column sculptured in high relief at the four corners. 
One is reminded of the treatment of the comers of the room in one of the earliest of the Middle Kingdom 
tombs at Bersheh (No. 5, Bersheh, II, pi. XVII). The reliefs of the false-door of the mastaba are in a 
particularly debased style, the poorest possible quality of sunk relief. The reliefs are poor enough for 
Intermediate Period work, but the inscriptions state that Qar was a youth under Tety and sent to Edfu 
by Mernera. The seated statuette, however, has a quality of its own, lent to it by a certain crispness in the 
caning, particularly apparent in the slender fingers and the upward quirk of the curved lines at the end 
of the wig and beard. The full wig is covered with finely-drawn parallel lines indicating the strands of 
hair, and the beard has rippled lines and cross incisions. The eyes, nose, and mouth arc sharply drawn. 
The forms of the body are indicated by simple planes with abrupt transitions as in the razor-line of the 
shins. Particularly remarkable is the drawing of the clenched right hand. The object held in the hand 
is by no means clear, but the wavy line of the long curved fingers is very* unusual (PI. 26 e). 

Somewhat less pronounced but similar characteristics appear in a yellow limestone seated statuette 
from Saqqarah in the Boston Museum (M.P.A. No. 24.605; h„ 0-395 m.) of a man with titles and name: 
idnety hity itnr wfty 1 ttt. I he curve of the fingers and the crisp drawing appear again in this figure com¬ 
bined with a simplified, rather crude modelling of the face. The curving line of the wig occurs again 
in 2 broken statuette found at South Saqqarah {Jequicr, Tombmux ties ParticuUns, pi. XV), The style 
of these limestone statuettes is reflected in a small seated figure in the Metropolitan .Museum, said to 
have come troni I .uxor, and by two seated statuettes in University College, the provenance of which 
is unknown. It should be noted that this type of figure seems to be closely related to the Nekhebuw 
group, representing a further simplification of the surfaces. Two other statuettes of similar tvpe are 
those in Cairo, Nos. 72 anti 75 from Saqqarah. 

W ith the limestone statuette of Thetetv were found three small wooden figures equally characteristic 
of late Dvn. VI, now in Boston. One of these (M.FJL No. 24.607) is in the usual striding attitude with 
hands clenched at sides, short wig and short skirt. The slender form and the thin, lined face are tvpscal 
of the time. The other two wear long skirts. One has a short wig and plain projecting pleat which he 
holds out in his right hand (M.F A. No. 24.608). The other has a shaven head and the curious projecting 
piece at the side of his skirt pleat, which partly hides his right hanging hand (h„ 0*405 m.; M.FA. No. 
24.606). 


Three stone statuettes from Naga-cd-Der are of Old Kingdom type and probably can be dated to 
Dyn. VI. although their style is that of the preceding period. A painted limestone scribe was found in 
place in a rock-cut rcccas in rite chapel of N 3777. The figure is in the characteristic attitude and fairly 
well tut, although the proportions are clumsy and the modelling very simple (University of California, 
Lutz, Egyptian Statues, pis. 24 b. 25 a). The left hand is placed under the scroU in his lap and the right 
hand as though holding a writing implement. The right foot is placed in front of the left calf, instead 
of being drawn under the other leg, and is rudimentary in form as though the top and not the side of the 
foot were shown. With this (m N 3777) was found a small wooden statuette, a male figure .rendio. i„ 
the usual attitude: with short wig and short skin, weU carved. This had fallen from a low bench which 
ran Jong the wall beside the niche in which the squatting scribe was found. The style of the figure 
with its modcratriy good modelling is quite different from that of the other wooden statuettes found at 
Naga-ed-Dcr whtch showthe slender, meagre figures and badly.proportioned features with big eyes 
that have been found to characterise the work of the late Dyn. VI wooden figures from Memphis. 

Aseated statuette from the rock-cut tomb N 3604 is similar in workmanship (California. No. 6- .98.0). 
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The attitude is one of the variations of the seated figure found at Saqqarah; the right hand is open, palm 
down, on the thigh,and the left hand is dosed, thumb up (Reisner, Annalei, V. p. 108 , fig. 1}. Also showing 
a conventional figure of fair workmanship is a small standing statuette of limestone thrown down beside 
the seated figure in the chamber of N 3604. The stone figures were also accompanied by some wooden 
statuettes but these were too badly decayed to be recorded. The attitude of the standing figure is unusual 
in that the feet are placed together. The hands are clenched at the sides. Short wig and short skirt are 
worn and the paint is well preserved (University of California No. 6-11471, Lutz, l.c,, pi. 23 b). 

None of the relief or painted work at Naga-cd-Dcr, either in Dyn \ I or the Intermediate 1 eriod, 
equals these statues in quality. Somewhat mediocre in technique as they are, they show a continuation 
of the old craftsmanship of the court. It is very probable that the statuettes were imported from 
Memphis, as l believe to have been the case with the Nen-kheft-ka statues at Deshasheh, while the decora¬ 
tion of the chapels and stelae was executed by local workmen. It is a pity that no reliefs, paintings, or 

stelae have been preserved for comparison in either N 3777 or N 3604. 

Another stone figure from Naga-ed-Der shows an altered style more akin to the late Dyn. VI forms 
at Saqqarah, Dendera, and Edfu than to the conventional Fifth Dynasty sculpture, it was found m the 
debris apparently near N 89. The stamette is badly broken but shows the rare pose of the squatting 
man with one knee drawn up and the other leg and foot resting on the ground. The hands appear to 
have been placed on the knee and thigh. Two similar figures from Giza and one of uncertain provenance 
have already been noted. These might suggest a Dyn. VI date For this piece. The cutting is crude and 
the surfaces are less well finished than in the case of the statuettes from N 3777 N 3 60 ** In 
,„e dry, rather brittle, shar^planed atyle is a fragment of a atanding figure also found m the debn. 
nearby (University of California, Lute. lx., pi. a 4 »>■ The face is coarsely modelled although vrith 
painstaking cate, the eyebrows being in relief. The man wean, a foil wrg and short sk.rt IXrwn foe 
support at the back is written: /, wr (sign for Abydos Nome I) imr «vfy try M. my ,, *nfy pr ^ Both 
the treatment of the figure and foe forms of foe hieroglyph, suggest that we have ,n tins last statuette 
fstvle and technique like that of the relief, of the Intermediate Period, forme sculpmre m the round 
of this troubled rime is very little known and cannot have been common. I he form wi nch Uma yhm 
M led can be imagined by examining foe vigorous little seated alnbasfor figure of M* (C 
„ c , , * of ]atc Intermediate Period date from Assiut, found in the same tomb with 

Museum, Srin. No.aj;), oHate bme™ ^ m(fc 5lre „gfo„f the Gebelcin painting, (in Turin) 

the famous wooon^ier^P^ artcanbe fcl , j„ this bole figure, a vitality wliich is absent from the 
and the early begs gs . statuct tca 0 f late Dvn. VI and HcradcapolUan times, 

do- carving ot the ■'umerou. lr ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ chap cl of Hagy (N 8,) 

It is probably use F been thrown out from some neighbouring 

with foepamung* “^^.Zfcrions in sole. IV inscription, in the chapel am 

tomb. The tomb of Hags p c hapcla at Naga-ed-D^r, where the careful old-fashioned 

badly pamtedand |fc . ImcrmcdUle perrod. The burial- 

work has given way to P ain _ *. k dc ® orated in the traditional Memphite manner with carefully 
chamber of Hagy. ^ 0 ' A sraaU wooden servant figure also contrasts strongly in it, good 

drawn lists and pictures of off f • offering-room. This Utile statuette of a woman strain- 

^",0 is mom skilfully made foan most of .he wooden setvam figures found at 

^ site. of correspondence in style between the chapel decorations at Naga- 

gj.^/^d^h^smmcttm that accompany them in the few cases where both ate preserved together. 
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very crude paintings of the chapel of Meruw (N 3737), thoroughly representative as they' arc of what 
has come to be considered the style of the Intermediate period, are accompanied by a well-worked ivory 
statuette inscribed with the owner’s name. In the burial-chamber were found six servant figures, while 
fragments of a boat and its crew were scattered in the debris of the shaft. At first glance the ivory 
statuette looks tike work of the Middle Kingdom, although the long striped skirt which partly produces 
this impression is found already on the tablet of Prince Mena at Dendera in Dyn. VI (Petrie, Denderek, 
pi. II). Apparently in this tomb we have a style transitional between the Old and Middle Kingdoms, In 
the tomb of Themerery (N 248) there is a mingling of dements both new and old. The paintings are of 
the careful, traditional Old Kingdom type with here and there a few details suggestive of the Intermediate 
Period. On the other hand a broken wooden head was found with pearl-shaped curls that are unlike any¬ 
thing of the Old Kingdom and very reminiscent of Middle Kingdom work. A striding wooden statuette 
of a woman with open hanging hands and a short wig like a man again strikes an unfamiliar note. It 
seems improbable that both these pieces can have been intrusive. Not altogether helpful in determining 
the date of this tomb is a beautiful fragment of an alabaster vase decorated in incised line with what 
apparently is the broken nbty title of a king above a papyrus plant. One is reminded in general of 
Old Kingdom decorated vessels and in particular of a Dyn. IV piece with a somewhat similar design 
(junker, Giza, I, p. 110), Whatever the date of this vase, it must have been a royal gift, a fact which 
need not surprise us when we remember that Themerery was Chieftain of the Thinite Nome. The 
balance of evidence in this tomb seems to swing in favour of an Old Kingdom date. 

T he most characteristic productions of Dyn, VI are the small wooden statuettes of rather mediocre 
quality which are known from the tombs along the eastern edge of the Western Cemetery' at Giza, from 
Saqqarah, from the neighbourhood of the Pepy II temple and from provincial sites. These statuettes are 
found usually not in the superstructure of the mastaba, but in the burial-chamber, and follow a growing 
tendency to simplify the decoration of the part of the mastaba above ground and concentrate in the 
burial-chamber the sculptured equipment for the after-life of the owner. With these statuettes of the 
owner of the tomb and his family are found wooden imitations of the servant figures known in Dyn. V 
carved in limestone. The making of large wooden statues of fine quality had not been discontinued, at 
least in the first half of the Dynasty', as is shown by the figures found in the mastaba of Ka-m-sennuw 
in the Tety Pyramid Cemetery and the Mitri statues from south of the Step Pyramid already mentioned 
on p. 60 which may be as late as Dyn. VI. Three large statues were found in the southern end of the 
chapel of Ka-m-sennuw (Firth, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, pi. 18). These seem to have been displaced 
from a serdab in which a burial was later made. A seated statue of good quality and conventional pose 
was in a bad state of preservation, as was one of the standing figures. The other standing figure was 
better preserved and shows a well-modelled male figure in short wig and skirt with a face of good quality 
resembling the ‘ideal' type of head of Dyn. V (Metropolitan Museum). The style of this statue suggests 
that some of the statues of uncertain provenance listed in the preceding chapter, especially the provincial 
piece from Akhmim, may be of Dyn. VI. 

The custom of placing wooden statuettes in the burial-chamber had begun already in the latter half 
of Dyn. V. as we have seen in the case of the fine figure of a naked boy found in the chamber of G 1152. 
It is possible that the Mchy statues (G 2378) also stood in the burial-room, and the wooden figures of 
prisoners were certainly found there. Professor Junker found a small wooden male figure in the chamber 
of the subsidiary mastaba of Mer-ib and part of a life-sire figure near the coffin of Khufuw-seneb 
I orbencht, .9.4, p. .4) »'hile that of Thcna had a statue in a niche half-wav down the shaft (fir., p. .4). 
I-ragmems of a wooden statue were also found in the shaft of Ra-wer 11 which had probably been 
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thrown out of the chamber {f.c,, p. 14). At Saqqarah, in the area south of the enclosure wall of the 
Step Pyramid recently excavated by Selim Bey Ha&snn, the mastaba of Ra-khuwf had two statue* 
enclosed by a small wall placed on the filling part way up the shaft, while in the rock-cut tomb of 




Fig. 17 . Man making cakes, Burcfiardt, 
Sinttifn, PL 24, No, 109. 


Fig. 18 a, Man dean jug 
a jar, G 2420 fc>. 



FlO. tS 8. Man carrying jars: two figures on same base, one sifting and 
one pounding with a pestle; G 2088. 



Fig. t 8 r. Man cutting up a goose 
Gaofl*. 


Ny-ankh-pepy, and in another tomb, statues were placed in niches cut in the wall of the shaft. In the 
Harvard- Boston excavations a number of wooden statuettes were found in burial chambers of 


Dyn, VI type: 

G 214.7 aC - G 5564 A: ,, _ _, 

(0 3i->I-I3 i standing nun in short skirt with arms clenched « «des; not very well presened; 

short wig; h. r 17 5 cm* Boston. 

{z) 35-11-14: similar figure without wig in long skin; K ifi-9 ««• BMtOT - 
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G 2347 a E = G 5564 C: 

(1) Wtgless head from a large statuette, perhaps female, 35-11-16: good work but badly preserved; 
h., 9 4 cm, Boston. 

(2) The preceding was accompanied by several servant figures and stone appurtenances. All these 
were displaced in this pit and may have come from G 5564 A; Reg. Nos. 35-11-17, 20 to 32. 
See Figs. 20,24. 


M 


Z4- iz-r t? 






J+-I2-I72 

Fig. 19. Fragmentary wooden figures, G 7101 K. 



Fig. 20. Fragments of wooden servant figures, G 2357 X and G 2347 a. 


G 2357 X = G 5561; Found beside inscribed wooden coffin: 

(0 35 - 7 -z 7* 36: head and torso of standing male statuette in long skirt; h,, 19-5 cm, 

(2) 35-7-28: upper part of body and arm of a similar figure; h., 136 cm. 

(3) 25-7-29: skirt’ and part of legs of a similar figure; h., 20 cm. 

(4) 35-7-30: lower part of a similar figure in long skirt; h., 24 8 cm. 

($H 6 ) 35-7“A 32: bases of two figures, perhaps belonging to preceding. 

(7) 35-7-35 : plaster feet of a larger statuette than the preceding; size, 29 x 17 cm. 

( 8 ) 35-7-25- armless seated figure without legs which resembles rowers from boat models; h., 16 
cm. Fig. 20. 

(9) 35-7-26: bust and head of small female figure, perhaps a servant; h., 8 cm. 

G 6012 A: 25—11—95* 1 ® burial-chamber. Badly preserved wooden female (?) figure; arms made 
separate. 

Finally, a small naked wooden female figure was found in G 7420 B. This must certainly have been an 
intrusive piece of Dyn. VI, although the pit and chamber are, of course, of Dyn. IV. 

*1 he wooden servant figures liad also begun in Dyn. V and were not always confined to the burial- 
chamber, as is shown bv the discovery made by Mariette of a rock-cut serdab in the mastaba of Itety 
(D 63, Masuibas, p. 358), in the Ptah-hotep group at Saqqarah, dating to the end of Dyn. V. The figures 
were in this case too badly decayed to be removed, but the serdab contained boats with their equipage, 
tablets containing models of food, wooden statuettes and limestone models of funerary gifts, among 
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which there were geese prepared for the table. One wonders if these last may possibly be the same as the 
Stone adjuncts to wooden servant figures now in the Cairo Museum (Nos, 260-262, 1 ‘ig. 22). The sc r dab, 
G 2385, built probably in the first half of Dyn.Vl, contained a similar group of figures as testified by the 
following fragments: 

12-12-192: six copper eye-frames and one eyebrow; the white of the eye was made of alabaster and the 
pupil obsidian. These indicate the existence of at least three large wooden statuettes of the owner. 


?G-4-49 



Fig. 2 i. Fragmentary wooden 
figures: G 2381 Y, 




Fig. 22, Limestone accessaries ip wooden 
servant figures* Bordwrdt* Stotuen t Ft* 56^ 
ibo, 262 . 



,2-18-194 ,0 200: various Stone appendages to servant Sguraa of wood; painted Bmaatona; baaina, 

off!od!a cslfs head, two cuta of meat, and soma sort of vegetable. Fig. a 3 . 

ri , , u 4, ^uu their crews in the Saqqarah maslaba of Itetv is paralleled at 
The appearance of mo c ™ ^ where in pit K were found some badly preserved little 

Giaa in Dyn. Mm *e am* , W' ^ ^ other figures less easy to 

wooden figures representing g ■ ^ Q X , mentioned above, there was also 

distinguish (Reg. Nos. sugg( j ^ also a boat model here. In Junker's 

a squatting figure probably ^ ^ ^ )inJ ,«« foU nd (Hildesheim). On the whole, however, 
serdab of keduw II two comp ^^aed the simple forms of Dyn. V, and consisted each of 

the model funerary figures of y.^ ^ ronMmed ,fih cooking. Characteristic of the 

only one figure engaged m p ^ ^ ^ p^d limestone and plaster accessory, firm, piles 
wooden servant hP^ea of - ' Ac on , evidence remaining of the whole statuette. The 

ofcakes, vessels, &C., which are somck 
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preservation of such a stone pile of cakes on a fire in the serttab of G 2004 suggests that wooden statuettes 
sometimes occurred before the end of Dyn, V. 

We have noted above several occurrences of these stone appurtenances: in G 2347 a E, in the scrdab 
of G 2385, as well as in the mastaba of Itetv at Saqqarah. Other examples were found by Junker in a 
scrdab in the group of mastabas south of Mastaba IV, on the south side of the Great Pyramid (I orbeficht, 
1928, pp. 184-5). Jcquier, in Tombeaux def Particuhers, p. 62, fig. 70, mentions a similar group of 
painted limestone adjuncts of wooden statuettes found with part of a large wooden statuette of the 
owner in one of the tombs adjoining the Pyramid of Pepy II. A few other examples of servant figures 
themselves mav be mentioned to complete the list. In shaft 684 in the Western Cemetery, junker found 
wooden statuettes of peasant women with baskets on their heads 1914, p. 41), while in the serdab 

of Yeduw 11 ( 7 .c. } p. 40), in addition to the figure of the owner and the boats, were a brewer and a figure 
grinding grain. Junker noted the occurrence of stone accessories accompanying destroyed wooden models 
p. 41). In G 2381 Y = 5561 in the Western Cemetery was found a small wooden figure carrying 
a jar on his head (Reg. No. 26-4-49, Fig. 21). This was covered with painted plaster and the feet were 
modelled in plaster at the point where the legs fitted into the base. This figure was about 24 cm. high. 
The head and arm of another figure were also found (Nos. 50, 51). 

The placing in the burial-chamber of wooden figures of the owner, usually accompanied by servant 
figures, is characteristic of all the well-preserved tombs of the late Old Kingdom and was continued 
throughout the Ileracleapulitan period and on into the Middle Kingdom. The sequence in type seems 
to have been first the use of a great number of figures of the owner accompanied by his family and a few 
servant statuettes of wood each with only a single figure, such as we find in the tomb of Se-ankh-wati 
at Dahshur (over thirty figures of owner; De Morgan, Dtihchaur, II, p. t8, pis. Ill, IV), the Naga-ed- 
Der tomb N 43 (ten figures of owner and six of wife; see Reisner, Atmules, V, pp, 105 if., pi. V), and 
the Sedment tomb of Mery-ra-ha-shatef (three of owner and one of wife ; Stdment I, pis. VII-XI); 
then a group in which the servant figures, still almost all represented singly, although there are a few 
in simple groups, appear in larger numbers than the statues of the owner, as exemplified by the tomb of 
N y-a nkh-pepy—Kem at Meirfstanding owner, dancing girl with pig-tail, many servants, and seven boats); 
and finally, the typical Hcradeopofitan group where the servant figures, now shown arranged together 
in model groups representing occupations usually concerned with the preparation of food, outnumber 
the statuettes of the owner. This last type is found in many graves of the Intermediate period at 
Saqqarah, Abusir, Sedment, Naga-ed-Der, and Assiut, as well as Dyn. XI and Dyn. XII graves at 
Beni Hasan, Bersheh, Luxor, and Gebelein. The figures of the owner continue the Dyn. VI type, 
showing a man either with his hands open or closed at his sides or holding a staff, dressed in a long 
or short skirt and with a short wig or no wig at all. The naked figure with staff also appears, as do 
the naked woman and the figure in the long tunic. A type of long skirt is found first at South Saq¬ 
qarah in a figure from one of the tombs in the Pepy II group (now in Cairo) and is later echoed at 
Naga-cd-Der (N 202, University of California, Lutz, U. t pi. 38 b) and at Sheikh Farag (SF 5202), 
where the projecting stiff triangle of doth has a wide fold at the side which the hanging hand of the 
figure seems to draw away from the body, 1 his stylistic touch is to be seen also in the little wooden 
figure of Ny-ankh-pepy = Kcm from Mcir (Cairo, No. 236), and appears in two forms in the Dahshur and 
Saqqarah statuettes. In one form (M.FA. No. 24.606) the hand is hidden in the fold of the garment; 
in the other (M.FA. No. 24.608, J*quier, Tombeaux des Partkulien, pi. I and the limestone statue 
of Mereruwka in the niche of the great pillared hall of his tomb at Saqqarah) the hand grasps one side 
of the simple projecting triangle of doth. 1 he long skirt with vertical (and sometimes horizontal) pleats. 
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charecterislie of the Middle Kingdom, appears at Naga-ed-Dcr (N 3737) in an ivory figure Similar lines 
are drawn in paint on the Meir figure mentioned above and are shown on the Djm. V l tablet of Prince 
Mena (Bendereh, pL II) , 

AJI these little figures show a preference for slender forms* sometimes accentuated to thin, emaciated 
types with faces which have a drawn look, due to the use of deeply incised lines at each side of the 
mouth, The eyes are unusually large and almond-shaped. The short wigs are covered with little curls 
and are bushy! standing more away from the head than is usual in the earlier Old Kingdom where they 
fit like close caps. Good examples of these figures are to be tound in the plates of Dc Morgan s Dahchcur t 
vol. II (see p. iS), The figures here illustrated from the tomb of be-ankh-watt included also unrated 
statuettes of tire owner and show the peculiarity of placing several figures of Se-ankh-watK procession 
wise, on the same board (one had originally six, the other five, figures). These are probably id late 
Dyn. VI. as is the little naked figure found by Jequirr in a tomb near the pyramid of Pcpy II {Amalu. 
XXXV, p, 142, fig, 9). This statuette stands with its feet together and the hands dosed at the sides. 
Other figures of the type under discussion are illustrated in Tombeaux drs Purtimhtrs (pi. 1 , figure 
in tong skirt, pi. VIII. a naked man and (me in a long skirt, and pi. XIII, three figures in short wig and 
short skirt, and one in bog skirt). The Naga-ed-Der figures from N 43 and the Sedment group present 
these same types, as dosevetal statuettes found by Firth in the later tombsof the Tety Pyramid Cemetery, 
such as the statue of Khenuw in a long skirt with one hand open at hi. side and the right graspmg the 
edge of his skirt (/at., pi. 17 (VI-IX Dyn.)). Firth's PI. 19 shown a slender figure in a bushy nag. a short 
skirt and with the hands dosed at his sides with the forefinger pointing downwards, a sinular figure 
from Grave 2< 3 , and a very curious female head. The last is by far the most interesting piece of all tins 
group of figures. The haggard fare has an unusual hint of convincing portraunre. and the marked 
mttward curie of the simple head-dress (wig or natural hair) emphasise, the sharpness of the thm face. 

.. Nago.ed.Dir them were found a few other small wooden statuettes .n addition to those in N 43 
and tl« group in N non (Reisncr. -W«, V, pp. to S If., ph IV). These appear to mnge ,n dale from 
the late Old Kingdom to the Middle Kingdom. In N 92 was found a standing male statneltc in a short 
fk rt vhiic a JL figure comes from the debris of N ,c . A naked female hgtireiuth her lef, leg forward 
skirt, w * *. „ ith drop-shaped curls have been already mentioned as coming from 

(pAnother naked female figure standing with feet together and wearing a short < otled w,g 

In the debris was found a dancing gml with a ongp-g ^ . litllc pmtcrv head of a 

in AeBostonft^seum^d .F No. 24.978, fiwnr SF 5 aoj). The Itead is shaved, lemring 


Athens piece) under Uyn. V1 - ' , 

of the txs’o materials, the wo odm figures began before the end of Dyn. V 

stone figures continued on uito Dyn. Vt, just as 
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and certainly overlapped into the Intermediate period. The two most common types in stone arc the 
woman grinding grain and the man or woman straining the sodden mass in preparing beer. 

(a) Woman kneeling grinding grain with a roller upon a stone which slopes up at each end and is some¬ 
times provided with, a receptacle at the end to receive the grain. Sometimes the knees are drawn 
up under the body; more frequently the body is stretched out with the knees on the ground. 
It is to be noted that in some of the later groups a standing figure at a high stand is introduced. 
The early type of figure is well known in the cooking scenes of the reliefs. See Fig, 15. 

Dyn, V: Limestone: 

{») Cairo, No. no: Mariette D 20; inscribed: imy rtpr hd Wr-lr-n dt Iti-wr, 

(2) Cairo, No. 114: Mariette D 20; inscribed: imy rt pr hd Wr-ir-n dt 'Ifrt. 

(3) Cairo, No, 115 : Mariette C 27. 

(4) G 2422 C: Reg. No. 36-6-52; Cairo; h., 25*5,I„ 30 cm.; Fig. 15, 

(5) G 4522: Reg. No. 14-3-62: fragments of a similar figure. 

(6) Ptah-shepses (Junker): similar figure. 

(7-8) G 1213 : two examples; Fig, 15. 

{9) G 2415: similar to 3213: h., 27 5 cm. 

(10) G 2385 : broken base of similar figure. 

(n) Florence: Breasted, Geschichte Agyptens, 2nd edition, pi. 76. 

(12} Ne-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10622: kneeling figure of woman inscribed: stt.f 
Nht-m-pt (Capart, Memphis, fig. 217). 

(13) Same provenance, No. 10638: kneeling figure of woman, unusual in placing left foot over 
right heel: l.c , 

(14) Same provenance, No, 10637: very unusual variation of the ordinary figure; woman squats 
pouring grain from a little pot on the stone before grinding. Sec Pi. 28. 

(15) G 2088: Reg. No. 38-4-4: fragmentary woman kneeling grinding grain; elaborate painted 
collar and necklace; height as preserved, 25*5; length, 20*6 cm. 

Dyn. V-VI: Wood: 

((6) Athens: very large wooden figure; 1 ., go cm., h., 50 cm. (Capart, Reeueil de Monuments, 
pi. LIII). Probably Dyn. V. 

(17) Meir: two men facing each other on same base, grinding grain. Cairo, No. 237. 

(18) Dahshur: wooden man grinding grain (De Morgan, Dahchour , II, p. 18). 

(19) G 2347 a — G 5564: evidence for three such figures from the stone mill stones found. 

(20) Mcir: in group with beer-straining and man tending cakes. Cairo, No. 243. 

(21) Naga-ed- D£r N 43: kneeling man grinding grain. 

(22) Sedment 604: Oxford: woman squatting with feet drawn hack beside body (Sedment, I, 
pi. XVII). 

(b) Standing man or woman leaning over to strain mass of sodden material in the course of beer-making. 
A sieve is placed on top of a large basin which itself rests usually on a wicker base. The man 
places both hands in the sieve. The knees are slightly bent. 

Dyn. IV-V: Limestone: 

(t) G 7530-1-40, Mcresankh III: Reg. No. 27-5-6: woman, Boston, h., 25-5 cm.; Fig. 14. 

(2) Cairo, No. 117: man, good work. 
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{3) Cairo, No. 11S: Mariette D 20: inscribed: imy t; pr fui HV-fr-w <jt Whm-nfrt. 

(4) G 1213 : man, University of California. Fig. 15, 

{5) Mersuw-ankh [Excavations at Giza, 1, pi. I,XX 1 ): woman; curious, rather barbarous style 
like the rest of the figures from this tomb. 

(6) Florence: woman. Breasted, Lc. p pi. 75. 

(7) Ne -1 n p w-kau w: Oriental Institute, N 0.1063 5: unusual variati on where standing woman leans 
over basin and dips up liquid in a small receptacle; the basin is supported by U>ur objects 
(mud supports or stones) which resemble the cauldron supports in a relief in the chape! of 
Sheduw at Deshasheh. See PI. 28, Fig. 207. 

Dyn. VI or later: Wood: 

(8) Naga-ed-Der N 89: man. 

{9) Meir: two basins. Cairo, No. 239. 

{10) Meir: similar. Cairo, No. 246. 

(n) Meir: same as others, but two figures facing each other on same board. Cairo, No. 253- 

(12) G 23472 = G 5564: two stone accessories from two wooden figures; sieves on basins 
standing on wicker bases. 

(13) Meir: man straining beer and another cleaning jare; on same board. Cairo. No. 244. 

(14) Meir: basin and sieve without figure; in group with grain grinding and man tending fire. 

Cairo, No. 243. 

(15) Sedment 604: Oxford: woman {Sedmenl, 1 . p. 4). 

(c) Mm stated with his knees up. He piece, his hand inside a jar which he steadies with the other 
hand. 


Dyn. V; Stone: 

/ j v Cairo No. mi in front of the man were four other jars which are now broken away. 

{2) Cairo! No. 113: similar, but without extra jars: a garment is worn which is caught on the 

shoulder with a knot. Marietta D 56? 

( 3 ) Cairo, No. 1 r6: Mariette D 20: plain figure without extra pieces. 

(4) Giza serdab of Zasha: Leipzig: similar figure, but with addmonal jar*. 

0 G 2420: similar figure, but naked; h„ 3 . Reg. 

m NeXpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. .0630: tnsn ««■*«-» -*■ * 1 “ «* h “ 
hand placed on sealed top {Capari, Memphis, fig. 217). 

cleaning jars and another straining beer. Perhaps the ntan in this case U seaiing 

after they hsvc been filled with beet. Cairo, No. 244. 

(8) thd case the »» is accompanied by a basin and a iarge nnmber of seaied j«. as 

though he had just completed scaling the-. Q«o, ™,,d seem 

(9) o 2347 a - 3564: two atone accessories represent a row st i 

to come from a similar group. Fig- 24 

..wine on the ground with the knees up, usually with a slick in one hand and the 
(d) Man or wonum Tl w figure is tending an open charcoal fire or a simple oven, or eyen 

b Le cases bread jars which are being heated on the fire for baking. 
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Dyn. V: Limestone; 

(i) Cairo, No. 10S: Mariette D 4: no fire or stick remaining, 

{2) Giza serdab of Zasha: Cairo, No, 37822: woman; objects on fire in shape of bread pots, 

(3) Ptah-shepses (Junker), 

(4) G 2415: woman; hand raised to ward off heat; h., 23 cm. Fig. 15. 

(5) Serdab near shaft S 165, south of Cheops Pyramid {Junker; Varber&ht , 1928, pp, 184-185). 

(6) Ne-!npw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10634: man tending cakes piled around tire (Capart, 
Memphis, fig. 217). 

Dyn. VI: Wood: 

(7) Meir: stirring fire and shielding face; incongruously large cakes compose the 'fire'. Cairo, 
No. 238. 

(8) Meir: similar figure, one hand hangs on ground. Cairo, No. 247, 

(9) G 2347 a =^G 5564: pile of cakes (stone accessory to similar figure): Reg. No, 35-11-24. 
Fig. 24. 

(to) G 2347a: similar stone accessory: Reg. No, 35-11-23* Fig. 24. 

( ti) G 2347a: three more piles of cakes or jars on fire. Fig. 24, 

{12) G 2004: ordinary stone fire from such a figure. Probably Dyn. V. 

(13) At least four other model fires in Cairo indicate other figures. 

(14) Meir: similar figure in group where others grind grain and use basin and sieve. Cairo, 
No, 243. 

(e) Squatting woman holding on lap or in front of her a large fiat basket or tray into which she strains 

something from a wicker sieve, 

Dyn, IV-V: Stone: 

(1) G 75304 40, Meresankh III: Reg, No. 27 - 5 _ 4 ‘ woman with feet drawn up at her side, basket 
held on lap; h., 24 cm, Dyn. IV. Boston. M.F.A.,No. 30.1458, Fig. 14. 

(2) Cairo, No. 353 E 3 * very similar, but woman has her knees drawn up and the basket in front 
of her ; she stretches her arms around her legs. From Saqqarah, 1901. 

(3) Giza serdab of Zasha: Leipzig: squatting woman with her knees up. 

(4) Ne-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10623 : knees up, apparently a woman, unusual skull 
cap; inscribed on base: dt Smrt (Capart, Memphis, fig. 217). 

(5) Same provenance: No. 10633: similar figure squatting with knees up and sifting from a 
rectangular frame instead of a round basket tray, (Capart, /j:.) 

(6) G 2088: Reg, No. 28-4-21 group: woman squatting on ground with knees up, sifting with 

shallow basket-sieve; inscribed on base: iV/rl-fnf. A standing woman (broken away above 
the waist) pounds with a pestle; inscribed on base: See Fig, 18b. 

(0 Man seated on a very low platform with his hands outstretched to several little round and rectangular 

flat objects. IVtaking c.ikes from dough (:}; evidently the same as less elaborate dough-rolling 

figures of wood, 

Dyn. V: Stone; 

(t) Cairo, No. 109:see Fig. 17. 

(2} Cairo, No, 329: head broken away. 

( 3 ) Ne-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10624: man squatting with feet drawn back under 
body (toes turned in) moulding cakes or loaves; inscribed: s>-f Mmo-fcf. (Capart, Lc.) 
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Dyn. VI : Wood: 

(4) Meir: rolling dough on a board; finished cakes lie beside man; oven for baking cakes adjoins, 
Cairo, No, 240, 

(5) Meir: similar figure, Cairo, No. 252. 

(g) Man squatting on ground cooking a goose spitted on a long stick held over a low basin of coals, or 
cutting up and cleaning a goose. Often the man holds a fibre fan in the other liand. 

Dyn, V: Stone: 

(1) Giza serdab of Zasha: Cairo, No. 37824: figure headless with knees up. Goose placed on 
brazier or possibly still in the process of being plucked. 

(2) G 2088: Reg. No. 38-4-3: squatting man cutting up a goose. Inscribed illegibly on top of 

base; h,, 24 2 cm. See Fig. 18c. 



Fig. 24. Limestone accessories to wooden servant figures, G 23+7 a. 


Dyn. VI: Wood: 

(3) Meir; Cairo, No. 245, 

( 4 ) Meir:Cairo,No. 2 4 2 :otherhal,dhan ^t 0 S™ind. 

(5) G 2347a - G 5564: round open brazier of coals. poss.bly for cooktng goose; hmcatone 

accessory for a wooden figure. Fig. 24* 

(6) Cairo, No. 261: similar limestone accessory. 

S £L™' No. '260': mme'lborate limestone accessory in the form of a rectangular Mr 
decorated with dd patterns, like drat need by the men cookrng geese m the chapel telrefs of 
Yasen (G 2196) and Iv-mcry (G 6020). See Fig, 22. 

,% c -m Z 2621 ^Tnient no, unhke dte gtrose In the Zash. h^re (abewe. No,). 

geese are laid on, on a bnard and probably belnnged to a group where a mar, 
ill It is possible though, that these were used like the models of cooked meats 

— for such food that were placed in the hurld-charntwrO 2385 A. 

(I1) vLnpw-kauw; Orienud Institute. No. ,0644: goose wad, head cu, oif lying on a block. 
(H) UmLtonc accessory ,0 a womta figure (?). (Capaxt, 1*0 
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(12) Naga-ed-Der N 202: squatting man with a fan cooking a goose, 

(13) Naga-ed-Der N 431 squatting man with brazier, goose probably broken auaj. 

(14) Sedment 604: Oxford: Sedimnt, I, pL XVII. 

(h) Alan cooking food in a basin set over a charcoal fire. 

Dyn. V.: Stone: 

(1) Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute, No, 50629: man squatting with knees up, fingering two 
cuts of meat in a cauldron with his right hand, and holding down 3 fan beside the fire with Ills 
left; inscribed; Jims (Capart, Memphis, Fig. 217), 

(2) Giza serdab of Zasha: Leipzig: similar figure, holds fan in left hand and places right hand 
on object in cauldron. 

(i) Man engaged in slaughtering an animal. 

Dyn. FV-V: Stone: 

(1) G 7530+40, Meresankh III: Reg. No. 27-5-8: squatting man cutting up a calf. The calf 
i$ carved in high relief on the top surface of a low block in front of the man’s raised leg, 
Boston (M.F.A., No. 30.1462). Height, 19-5 cm. Dyn. IV. Fig. 14b. 

(2) Giza serdab of Zasha: Cairo, No, 37823; standing man leaning over to slaughter tied bull. 

{3) Ne-Inpw-kauw, Oriental Institute, No. 10626: similar figure cutting the throat of an ox. 

See Pi. 28. 

(4) Same provenance, No. 10625 :111311 slaughtering a calf (Capart, Memphis> fig, 217). 

(j) Figures engaged in different crafts. 

Dyn. V: Stone: 

(t) Ne-Inpw-kauw; Oriental Institute, No. 10628: squatting male figure turning a bowl on a 
potter’s wheel - unusual indication of bony structure, ribs and backbone. See PI. 28. 

(2) Same provenance. No, 10631: squatting man applying a blow-pipe beneath a brazier placed 
on coals. See PL 28. 

(k) Servants earning objects. The limestone figures are the first in a long line of servant figures or 

personified estates, which appear first singly and later in groups. 

Dyn. V: Stone: 

{1) Cairo, No. lit: Mariette D 54' naked man carrying a bag over his shoulder and sandals in 
his hand. 

(2) Ne-lnpw-kauw; Oriental Institute, No. 10627: naked dwarf carrying a bag over bis shoulder 
(Capart, Memphis, fig. 217). 

(3) G 77*5 ■ h n > figure of naked dwarf (h., 4*7 cm.) carrying a pot on his left shoulder and under 
his arm, while he steadies a third pot on the ground with his right hand. See PI. 28, 

(4) G 20S8: Reg. No. 38-4-5; man wearing a short tunic and carrying a jar on his left shoulder 
and under his left arm; right arm broken away. See Fig, 18 b. 

Dyn. VI: Wood: 

( 5 ) G 2381 \ = G 5561: Reg. No. 26-4-49; n^le figure carrying jar on head; h., 24 cm. 
Fig. 21. 

(6) Junker Shaft 684: peasant women with baskets on heads. 

(7) Mcir: Cairo, No. 341: man carrying bo* with checkered decoration in hands and case strapped 
on back. 
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{8) Meir: Cairo, No, 250: three women in a row with baskets on their heads. 

{9) Dahshur: lx. t p. 20: woman with basket on her head, 

(10) Naga-ed-D^r N 43: naked man carrying jar on shoulder. 

(i) Musicians: 

Dyn. V: Stone: 

{1) Ne-Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No. 10642: squatting female figure playing harp. See 
PI, 27. 

(2) Same provenance. No, 10640: small figure of man playing a harp, PI, 27. 

(3) Same provenance, No. 10641: dwarf playing 8 harp. PI, 27. 

(4) Same provenance. No, 10636: standing male figure leaning over and apparently beating .1 
drum. PI, 27, Compare Re IMiglum da Kami's Ne-Woser-re , vol. 1 H, p. 20. Kces identifies 
in the fragment No. 118, a man playing a round drum, and refers to the example shown in the 
Hemamieh relief (Provinxialhaist, p. 21, pi. 4). 

(m) Unusual figures, 

Dyn. V: Stone: , 

(1) Ne*Inpw-kauw: Oriental Institute, No, 10639: two figures, a buy and a girl, apparent y 

playing leap-frog. See PL 27, , 

(a) Metropolitan Museum, Carnarvon Collection: squatting woman nursing two children; she 

holds a girl on her bp while a little boy squats at her side and pulb down the woman’s right 
breast to his mouth. This figure was originally a part of the group of servant figures now m 
the Oriental Institute. See PL 27. 

(3} G 7715: squatting male figure apparently feeding a dog from his mouth; h 8 5 cm., U 10 cun 
Sec PL 28. Compare the man feeding a puppy in the reliefs of Kagcmni (I irt , c i 
Cemeteries pi $2). A very similar piece of sculpture was found in one of the subsidiary tombs 
a, BeniH^nP- > 4 «.%■ > 44 ).Cairo,Agr«„ f»»c 
piece in Cairo (No. J 4 » 53 ), ^ *• » ” ow brok “ * Ppa " “ h ‘ V ' 

^""jM-^r^ngukr to-topped table with borioon.al bars; band of 
U) £*££- g» P 4 <4i * «P i --bed on baae: * *r. b.,.« U - - 

Dyn, VI: Wood: 

, ,t KnvP l«t of fieures wc shall find that in the main the Dyn. \ stone statuettes 

If we glance over the rim^ o „ £ o(raodcl of lhe uarioua occupation* that 

provide the material, if group* fc *^ ThuS( if we take one of the larger groups, say 
occur in the Hmcleopolitan peno . .. . a man st^ng beer, and a man cleaning ajar, 

that of Mariette D so, we have / c<wit ing, cleaning a gooae, slaughtering an ox, and 

In the case of Zasha then:«=«^ ^ ^ ^ Rgm , pother, one aif.ing and one 

preparing beer jars. Alreadj ^ ^ ^ ^ £ man up a goose, a mao casing 

pounding with a pestle. f landing at a rectangular to-topped table. The stone 
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the sculpture of dynasty VI 
familiar in the reliefs, the man or woman standing in a big jar, is added to the beer-making, and usually 
a slaughter scene accompanies the whole. 

But some of the limestone figures suggest a widening of the subject-matter. Particularly important 
are the two Chicago figures (Pi, 28) showing a man with a blow-pipe and a craftsman manipulating a 
potter’s wheel which suggest elements of the Heracleopolitan crafts work scenes. The little naked man 
carrying a bag and sandals and the dwarfs bearing jars (from G 77 1 5 ^ 2088) forecast a variety oi 

similar figures found later. The wooden figures of the tomb of Ny-ankh~pepy=Kem at Meir have, in 
addition to people preparing food, a servant carrying equipment and the personification, of an estate 
bearing offerings, a man drivings pack animal, and a man hoeing. Here, too, we find a simple grouping ol 
figures. Junker found peasant women carrying produce on their heads, and a similar personification of 
an estate was found at Dahshur, At Giza was also found a man carrying ajar on his head, while wooden 
boats with their crews appear as early as the end of Dvn. V. It is interesting to see that even in the 
early limestone figures the craftsman has not stopped at portraying the necessities of life, but as in the 
reliefs and paintings lias made some provision for the entertainment of the dead man. Thus the little 
musicians of Nc-Lnpw-kauw anticipate the elaborate Heracleopolitan model where Ku-renen enjoys 
the music of his women folk. Far more surprising are the queer little statuettes which seem almost 
humorous in intention, reflecting genre subject-matter that is rare even in the more inviting medium 
of the draughtsman. The little figures playing leap-frog, the man feeding a dog, or the woman nursing 
her cliildren are a remarkable commentary upon what the ancient Egyptian thought suitable to place in 
the tomb for the well-being of the dead mail. 

In another sense these figures are remarkable. While most of the servant statuettes, although they 
are engaged in activities of various sorts, retain the static qualities of conventional Egyptian work, the 
child leaping over the back of its playmate (Pi. 28) is an unusual portrayal of movement and at the same 
time violates to a certain extent the principle of fmntality. Even so, one is conscious of the rectangular 
block from which the figures were carved. They are placed at right-angles to one another, although the 
crouching figure turns its head to one side. A direct frontality is nearly always maintained in the other 
figures, the potter at his wheel, the man cutting up an animal, the harpists, the man feeding a dog, &c., 
or an arrangement at right angles as in the case of the child sitting on its mother’s lap or held on her 
hip (PL 27), Only in the group with the squatting mother nursing her babies, the little child lying in her 
lap is placed askew, while the boy kneeling behind her turns his head to reach up to her breast. The 
chapel reliefs must have exerted a dominant influence in the creation of the various ty pes of servant 
figures, providing a precedent particularly for the realistic little groups from daily life. Just as it is in 
the minor figures in the big wall decorations that we find experimentation in drawing so it is in these 
relatively unimportant pieces of sculpture that a certain relaxation of the conventions governing Egyptian 
statues makes itself felt. 

In the Heracleopolitan models, the two basic elements are the cooking scene and the various repre¬ 
sentations of boats. Good examples of the cooking scene have been found in the tombs of Ka-rencn 
{Excavations at Saqqarah , 190^1907, pi. XIX) and Gemni {Firth, Teti Pyramid Cemeteries, pi. 28} at 
Saqqarah. The latter shows beer-making in the court of a house with meat drying in the veranda above, 
while another model has three sections with a slaughter and two cooking scenes divided from each other 
by low walls. A similar cooking scene was found in the tomb of another man named Gemni in the same 
neighbourhood by Lepsius and is now in Berlin, and fragments of a similar scene appeared in the nearby 
tomb of Gctnm-weser. An elaborate group, now in Berlin, was found in the tomb of Hery-she-f-hetep 
at Abusir (Pnestergrdber am Totentempil des Ne-user-ri, pp. 63 ff.). As in the Cairo model found by 
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Quibell, the women stand at a high table pounding grain, instead of kneeling as in she <'!d models. T he 
figure wielding the pestle, familiar from the reliefs, appears, but the man standing inside the jar found 
in the Quibell model is absent here. The other figures are similar to the rest of the groups of this type. 

A more simple group was found in Naga-cd-Der 202 and another, not very well preserved, in which the 
exact actions of the figures are not very certain. In the Middle Kingdom tombs the same croups are 
found at Bersheh, No. 10 A (Harvard-Boston Excavations) and at Beni Hasan where the cooking scene 
occurs several limes (Berio/ Customs oj the Amina Egyptians, pp. 5 ® **.). " h ' k ' elaborate lnD ' fcla ol 
brewing and slaughtering appear among the well-made figures of Meketra (Dyn. XI, Ltisor. Me tropohiat 
Museum Bulletin, The Egyptian Expedition, 1918-20). The Bersheh and Beni Hasan models show very 
rudely carved little figures, in striking contrast to the careful workmanship of the Meketra tomb. 

As common as the cooking scenes are the representations of model grammes, with men pouring gram 
into the receptacles and scribes registering the amounts. In addition .0 these the Ka-mnen t„mb has 
three models of a potter’s workshop and a scene of carpentry {U.. pis. XVII. XV [II. XIX). A more 
elaborate carpenter’s shop is found in rite tomb of Cenrni (Firth, U, pJ. * 9 ). « &<• 11 

again at Luxor in Mekctra’s tomb. A separate element sometimes accompanying these groups is the 
woman with the basket on her bead and live birds in her hand. She is identical with the personifies ion 
of an estate which appears on the chapel walls. Her male equivalent» a man carrying food offerings 
personal equipment, and sometimes long processions of these figure, are comtnned on a single base, as 
in the Quibell model in Cairo (Ka-rcnen) or another similar group in that Muanm. 1 he ^ - 

occasionally assume some artistic merit, as in the ease of the charming statuette m the Louvre (Breaend 
l c pi 79),or in themore conventinnal but carefully finished and painted hguresfrom *'*““*“ 

. ", P ' ™ a ,, d Cair0 metropolitan Museum Bulletin. 1918-20, p. 19). At Bersheh (10 A) three 
,n New fork and La.ro (,»em p ^ ^ ttKur «, such as have already been 

women are led in procession > a s aml „ 0 ,her sites. Among the figures with 

noted as conunglrom feu, am t ^ represented a barber and his assistant. 

personal equipment, h . ^ u (hc attract ive scene found by Quibell in the bttnal- 

P h rh3 ber’of fTreTen’which sheas the owner and his wife seated in a roomy carrying-eha.r wh.dk 
chamber of Ka-renen, three women sitting in a circle 

has been placed on the gro^J. ^Lne in the wall reliefs of Ytduw (G 7 ,«) 

in front sing for them. One a remi . carrying-chair watching dancing, games, and the 

at Giza, where the master * seated m just sum a carm g 

preparation of food. ^ ^ ^ ^ thomughIy 0 ld Kingdom in their origin and 

All of the groups w hich ^ ^ ^ ^ rclkfe . Notc , for example, the position of the 

treatment. Every figure can _ ^ ^ ^ procession or lhat of the man with jars on a yoke at 

arms of the men carrying * c _ JraW ing of the arms of a similar figure in the reliefs. Such a 
Beni Hasan, which is the same a . the cooking slantJs , the man standing in a jar, 

resemblance to the reliefs as wc <n n “ . a j Klve hut all rite attitudes are similar to those found 

and the woman with the pestle ha\e ec ‘ ^ . abo of thc ploughing scenes 

inOld Kingdom scenes,end the ^ themscKcv ^ „ from ^ nv0 sto . Evcn 

found at Beni Hasan and Bersh an Meketra tomb are reminiscent of the Old 

the men fishing with a net iron, *■ „ ew ekments begin .0 sppenr in the groups of the 

Kingdom. But just as we shall find ... thc um e as those which characterize the altered subject- 

intermediate period, and new elements is rite weaving scene which we 

matter of the reliefs and pamtmp. . ^ and Mdtetra . The representation of the funeral 

find in the models from Saqqamh (Gemm), Bern 
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bark becomes common among the boat models, too, as we see in the one from N 202. This is known 
in the late Old Kingdom wall scenes, but is a new element that docs not appear before Dyn> VI, Two 
remarkable models in Oxford from the MacGregor Collection and apparently lound at Bersheh show a 
different stage in the funeral* The coffin (in the better-preserved example there are two coffins), accom¬ 
panied by tall jars, is set under a canopy. Wailing women and Itinerary priests are in attendance. In 
one corner of the wall which encloses the group, three men cut up meat pieces to place in a caldron while 
in another a man tends an oven, evidently in preparation of the funeral meal. In the more complete model 
a man is in the act of rolli ng up a large jar to place it under the canopy. 1 suspect that in this group w r e 
may have the same shelter for the grave equipment during the funeral which is so cryptically represented 
by the structure called ibtu in the reliefs of Qar (Fig. 84 a), Yeduw (Fig. 84 b), Mereruwka (Duel!, 
The Mastaba of Merentka t II, pi, 130), and in an unpublished tomb at Mtir. 

The boats now commence to be supplied with more elaborate cabins and some of them with war-like 
equipment in the shape of shields and spear eases (Bcrsheh 10 A; Oxford boat, Art in Egypt through the 
Ages, p. 140; Quibcll, /x., pi. XXVI), This war-like note is further exemplified in the models of soldiers. 
The finest of these are the two groups from the tomb of Meschet at Assiut now in the Cairo Museum 
(Borchardt, Nos. 257, 258), hut another group, less line in execution and with a smaller number of 
men, was found at Bersheh and is now in Boston. The appearance of a foreign woman carrying a child 
on her back (Burial Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, fig. 138) is equally characteristic €if the trouble¬ 
some times reflected in paintings and models. 

Finally, another element, which we shall find to he charset eristic of the Intermediate Period and 
Middle Kingdom tomb paintings and reliefs, appears also in the models. This was the emphasis laid 
upon the herds belonging to the owner of the tomb. Thus in the tomb of Meketra there is a large and 
delightful group of figures, showing Meketra sitting in a columned shelter surrounded by his stewards 
and scribes while before him files past a long procession of cattle. In the same tomb is another model 
showing cattle being fattened in their stalls, and there are numerous examples of smaller groups showing 
a man feeding kinc or leading a bull on a halter, A model in the Cairo Museum shows a farm-yard 
scene containing seven animals (four donkeys, and three head of cattle). Among these is a well-cut 
figure of a calf nursing, which is again reminiscent of the reliefs (No. 3213). No. 32832 in the same 
Museum shows some extraordinary cattle, two being driven and two lying down to be fed. These 
are white, covered with red and black spots. Their crude carving and bright harsh colour are very 
similar to figures in the paintings and reliefs of the Intermediate period. Even more closely resembling 
such paintings as those from Gebclein in Turin, is another model in Cairo showing two men driving 
donkeys loaded with heavy packs. The angular outlines and colouring are strikingly similar. These 
figures are set on a rough piece of wood, hardly more than a log flattened on one side. A well-carved little 
hound in Cairo is another element characteristic of Intermediate and Middle Kingdom wall decorations. 
It might even be said with justice that the grouping itself of the models, with the accompanying employ¬ 
ment of scenic accessories follows a similar trend of development as that to be found in the paintings 
where an increased use of backgrounds is characteristic of the Middle Kingdom, Such attractive 
little pieces as the two houses with their gardens (in Cairo and the Metropolitan Museum) from 

the tomb of Meketra, bear a stylistic resemblance to the architectural details and plant forms in 
paintings like those at Beni Hasan. 1 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF THE STATUARY 


T WO important investigations of the technical methods employed in Egyptian sculpture have 
cleared away most of the difficulty in understanding these processes: the study of the statues from 
the Mycerinus temples made by Dr. Rekner in Mycerinus, pp. 115-119, and an examination of Egyptian 
Sculpture in general made by Lucas in Ancient Egyptian Materials unci Industries, pp. 63 ff Although 
both are concentrated upon the more difficult processes concerned with the carving oi hard-stone statues, 
the different stages detected in the working of the hard-stone pieces and the tools used arc similar to those 
employed for the softer stones and for wood. The principal difference would seem to be that copper 
chisels could be employed upon soft stones and wood where they would be useless on the more intract¬ 
able materials, and that the heavy bruising and pounding processes could n"i be applied to wood in the 
■j ,iny * way that was required for hard stones. Mr. Lucas has made full use of Dr. Ucisncr s discussion, 
and Ms chief additional contribution is the very strong evidence which he puts forward for the use of 
quartz sand as a more probable abrasive medium than any other, I he canon of proportions used lor 
Statues and the question of the application of colour to hard-stone statues have both been discussed by 
Dr. Reisner, and Mr. Lucas has apparently settled the point that the copper tools received their necessary 
hardening by beating when the metal was hot. Without recapitulating the detailed evidence so ably 
presented in these two studies, T shall limit myself to a brief summary of the conclusions reached. 

Dr. Reisner emphasizes the important point that the technical processes used in the carving <»■ 
hard-stone statues were of the simplest sort, as must be the case when steel k not available’, and Lucas 
amplifies this by adding, Tn all discussions respecting the manner of cutting hard stones m ancient 
Egypt it should be remembered that the large number of workmen; the long hours worked in the day; 
the time occupied in the work and particularly the skill, practice, and infinite patience of the work¬ 
men are all important factors that should be taken into account’. Naturally these remark* concerning 
work in hard materials are applicable in lesser degree to the creation of sculpture m a softer medium. 
Dr. Reisner outlines the chief operations as follows: 


(2) Rubbta/vAh LtTof various si*a held in .he baud, probably accompanied by .he uk of an 

abrasive paste. Also employed for final polishing. 

(3) Salving by means of a copper blade, fixed in a wooden handle, and employed «*-*»' V—- 
(+) Boring by means of a hollow tube of copper turned by rolltng between the hand, or w.th crank, 

used again with abrasive paste. 

(5) Drilling with a copper or stone point, again with an abrasive. 

(6) Rubbing with a weighted copper (?) point with grinding paste. 

, „f nrocessts can be found in the scenes of sculptors at work in the 
Representations of mos _ P ^ ^ ^ (Wrcszinski, Atlas, III, pi. 35 ) shows a pair of 

chapel reliefs. The works op s betw een two sticks, and Dr. Ressner believed that a second 

men pounding, apparently with a stone _ , (Dwks, Drir cl Gebrtmi, l, pi. XVI). 

representation of this sh(Jvra ^ in Ac « of the two men kneeling on each 

Polishing with stone implements is ipparenuy 
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aide of a statue in the Thiy scene and the three men working on a seated statue ('painted pink with black 
spots to represent red granite) in the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir. A later picture of the polishing 
process is found in the men working on the statue of a sphinx in the New Kingdom scene of Rekhmira. 
Several types of drills are shown in the Old Kingdom reliefs. The most common is a kind of centre bit, 
the weighted borer, which was commonly used for stone vessels (Atlas, III, pi, 33), Doth a bow-drill 
used on wood and a hand-drill for boring a seal are in use in the scene in the tomb of Thiy, Lucas finds 
the evidence doubtful for process No. 6 above which rests on the Dyn. XVIII representation in the 
tomb of Rekhmira (Newberry, Rekhmira, pi. XX), A small stone (?) implement is held in the hand of the 
man working on a seated statue in the chapel of Wepemnofrct (Selim Hassan, Excavations at Giza, J], 
fig. 219) and is used by the two men working on a standing statue in the Cairo relief of Ka-m-remeth 
(Wrcsarinski, Atlas, I, pi. 402), The attitude of the hands suggests that this is the application of final 
details with a sharp pointed stone, but it may be a different version of the polishing process shown in 
the chapels of Thiy and Ptah-shepses. The action of the sculptor in the chapel of Meresankh 111 is diffi¬ 
cult to determine as the drawing of die arm has been altered (Tig. 232), He would appear to be using a 
long, pointed tool, but he may originally have been tapping a chisel with a mallet before the alteration 
in the figure was made, The use of tile adze with wooden handle and copper blade, and the copper 
chisel used with a wooden mallet are shown in a number of cases (Thiy, Deir-el-Gebrawi, I, pi. XIV, 
Ptah-shepses, Wepemnofret, Ka-m-remeth) where the statues are evidently wood, or perhaps, in some 
cases, limestone. The painting of the statue is distinctly shown on the east and south walls of the chapel 
of Me resank h III (Figs. 23 j , 232), and on the south wall of the anteroom of G 6020. The painter is also 
shown at work in the chapel of Ankh-ma-hor (Atlas, III, pi. 34). In the New Kingdom scene of Rekh¬ 
mira a scaffolding is in use for a tail standing figure, and various stages in the completion of the piece are 
indicated, including the painting (Atlas, 1 , pl. 5). 

Evidence for the use of the saw with a copper blade was found in the alabaster statues of Mycerinus, 
on the back of one of the slate triads of Mycerinus, on the basalt blocks of the pavement of the Cheops 
temple, and on the hard-stone coffins of Cheops, Cbephren, and Prince Hordedef (Lucas, U ., pp. 65-66), 
1 he use of the tubular drill is evidenced by the alabaster statue of Mycerinus, the famous diorite statue 
of Chcphrcn, as well as in a number of cases where sockets for door-posts and holes for bolts were cut 
in granite or some other hard stone, The large alabaster statue of Mycerinus showed that a small drill 
had been used on the nostrils, ears, and holes at the comers of the mouth. Lucas mentions two inscribed 
vases from the Step Pyramid which show similar drill holes. 

The unfinished statute, from the Mycerinus temple provide us with eight separate sieges in the 
comp eunn of e statue. The first four stages, where the figure was still roughly Mocked out, show the use 

Inc wth , k" Pa ’ nt r T" Craf,Sman ,0 mdi “ e “ Rentier, the parts of the 

e~ ST „ T "J™ r0mi ° f "* %«■ Stages V to TO no longer show 

*«e gutdmg Ime. and were perhaps the work of the master himself. Stage TO represents ,he final 

thlvC B ™’ndedt'^fi'ai tf” ° f "* *?* ■*« “ upon the amount of work 

rZfTJvnrl show : pplication of thc sm9U 

applied to the statue, B ' 111 18 ,hat ln wh “ h ** inscriptions were 

The difference in quality in the private statues of the Old KinoHr, - , , 

of care that was expended upon the final fin chin, proces J T / “"T! 

in stage, VI and TO, and rite quality of the polish given in stage VHTh'’ , l ™ ™ 

controls the presence or absence of inscriptions. Amon* th» ' *' Th * B ^ hc&Uon of sta ^ VIH 

g rarely preserved unfinished private statues 
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there are no such clear-cut examples as those provided by the Mycerinua group. The same is true of the 
other royal sculpture of the Old Kingdom* The quality of work is naturally affected by the skill of the 
sculptors who worked in any of the stages involved in the carving of a statue, and always depends 
upon the ability shown in marking out the red lines or in cutting away the first superfluous masses 
from the block. The result attained is partially dependent upon the hardness of the material in which 
the work was executed, the more intractable stones often showing less expert handling in private statues 
than the softer materials, The quality of private workmanship is found at a consistently high level in 
wooden statues which were relatively easy to work and where it was possible to correct mistakes made 
in the planning of the masses which were to be cut away. 

The proportions of sculpture in the round are found to correspond fairly closely with those found 
in the reliefs. The wall scenes have preserv ed a number of examples of guiding lines which marked out 
the unit of measure and indicated the position of the different parts of the figure. A canon of proportions 
was certainly followed in the statues but, as in the case of the reliefs, there was always a certain deviation 
from the norm. The occurrence of guiding lines and dots marked out on the surface of the wall to aid 
the draughtsman whow r as laying out the scenes, will be described in detail in the following section dealing 
with the reliefs. The height of the human figure was usually six units from the sole of the foot to the 
base of hair or wig. The seated figure was divided into five units. The length of the advanced foot was 
more than one unit, that of the other was about one unit (Myterinut, p. 118). Dr. Rcisncr aava in dis* 
cussing the relation of statue proportions to those of the reliefs: 'The measurements of the Mycerinus 
statues show as close an approximation to the canon of the Old Kingdom reliefs as can be expected. 
The large size of the feet is not out of harmony with the earlier reliefs. The small size of the head in 
proportion to the massive shoulders is shown by all the [Mycerinua] statues, including the small diuritc 
statuette found at Saqqarah, The same relation between head and shoulders is seen in the statue of 


Rahotcp from Medum (Cairo); and the w orkmanship of that statue, as well as of the Mycerinua statues, 
is so fine that the form given must be assumed to have been intentional. In alt probability Mycerinua 
and Rahotep were actually distinguished by unusually heavy shoulders. Rahotcp was a member of the 
royal family of Dynasty l VIn general we find that the bodies of the figures of Dyn. IV and V,especially 
in the case of seated figures, are given rather heavy proportions. The same tendency toward more slender 
figures that we find entering into the reliefs at the end of the Old Kingdom, appears also in the statuettes 

of Dyn. VI. 

That the final stage of the completion of all statues and statuettes, no matter what their material, 
was the painting of all the surfaces, is a fact not to be forgotten, as in the case of the reliefs. That this 
must have necessitated at least a thin coating of plaster while-wash to receive the paint on the highly- 
polished surfaces of hard-stone statues must, I think, also be accepted. As in the case of the very fine 
low reliefs, the coat of paint itself, not to mention a coating of white-wash, tended to blur the hue 
gradations of surface and must have diminished the beauty of the whole. In the case of the reliefs, the 
delicate quality of the drawing in much of the painted work, and the gaiety of pure colour, sometimes 
very beautiful in itself, tends to console the modem observer for the obscuring of some of the fine 
workmanship of the carving. The not too well co-ordinated efforts of sculptor and painter, usually 
working separately, can never fail to be evident. The modern critic con hardly approve the laying down 
of broad, fiat washes of crude colour upon the finely modelled surfaces of sculpture. Sul less can he be 
satisfied when the surfaces obscured are those having already the beautiful colouring ot certain oi the 
hard stones such as translucent thorite. It must be remembered that the painting of statuary did not 
arise from a destre in the ancient artist for aesthetic effect, but from the necessity to make his statue into 
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as life-like as possible a replica of the man whom he was engaged in portraying. Without the colours 
of life (conceived conventionally according to Egyptian standards) the statue was incomplete. The hard 
stones, moreover, were chosen more for their durability than for their beauty of colour. It must be said 
in the Egyptian's favour that it is difficult to surpass the amazingly life-like effect which he obtained as 
a result of the combination of skilful modelling, painted surfaces imitating the colour of flesh and hair, 
dress and ornaments, and the insertion of artificial eyes made from various stones. In such superb 
pieces as the statues of Rahotcp and Nofret or the Louvre scribe we can see perfectly preserved the 
ideal of the Old Kingdom sculptor, and it must be admitted that the result is as pleasing to the modern 
eye as a work of art as it was convincing to the ancient eye as an imitation of life. In lesser works we 
are more disturbed by the conventions employed by the craftsman. In these his skill transcends his 
conventions. 

So numerous are the examples of painted statues in limestone and wood that there lias never been 
any doubt but that these were always painted, In the case of the hard stones, aesthetic considerations 
have occasioned doubt but here again the evidence, although not so strikingly preserved, is none the 
less conclusive, 1 he face of the great seated alabaster statue of Myccrinus in Boston showed traces of 
black on eye-brows, moustache, and chin-straps, while the hieroglyphs in the inscriptions of the smaller 
seated statue oi the same king in Boston were filled in with blue paint. The slate pair and the triads, 
particularly that of the 1 fare-Nome in Boston, showed plentiful evidence of having been painted. The 
Hare-Nome statue had traces of red on the king's face, yellow on the women’s faces, black on the hair 
parts, green and yellow on the necklaces, and black and green on the king's belt. Similar to this covering 
of the fine slate surfaces was the painting of the beautiful red quartzite of the Radedef statues and 
statuettes. Chassmat notes {Monuments Fiat, XXV, pp. 60-62) that the skin of the king was painted 
red, that of the queen yellow. The derails of the eye, including the strip of eve-paint and the line which 
indicated the attachment of the beard, were painted black, as well as the details of the breast nipple. 
The belt and collar (on small statues) were coloured green, the scat and base of the statuette were painted 
black, the hieroglyphs being filled in with blue or green (perhaps traces of red to be detected in some 
signs on the base of a large aurtue). On the large statues the woman has the skin yellow and the dress 
painted white, w hile details of eyes and hair are added in black. 

r »- val samples supported by numerous private piece (especially the hard-stone figure of 
sertbot, irequendy made of black grant,e and often preserved tvith rhe pain, nearly intact), are ancient 
tocon vincc „s that the aUbaater and diorite statocs were in ail pro Jib,y alway^ painted. The white 
limestone reserve heads found m the burial-chambers of Dyn IV seem to nr^m- ■ 1 .• 

the general rule. None of them show, any evidence of havLg L^edTsh Id t TT , 

ui defence of the craftsman, that he was following an unbreakable tradition i„ • , v'”"'' j 

was working to satisfy a practical, no, an artistic demand That bel , ^ 8 *“** " l 

the beauty of die various hard stone, with which he worked ft Z T ° f aPP ™T”* 

sometimes delicately blended and a, other times startling* bold I", f' ““"f of “ Iour ' 
strata of atone in fashioning the stone vessels of the earlv nJd J T , T 

Step Pyramid can leave no doubt that the workman lras fi'tllv ,, d ' T T “ 1<mnn « of the va3es from lhe 
medium. 1 do not think that we can deny that the sen! I c ** bMU " ful effects inherent in his 

pleasure that we feel in the beautiful colouring of the a L°I T' ga "’* d somethin B of **“ «“ n « 

however much he tnay have felt the necessity for cc , Tc ri„„ T ’ SU “ UeS “ ,hc diori,e Che P hren ' 
Similarly the carver of reliefs must have felt the same t’T * •'j pamt to Iook the living king, 

that we do now, although he realized that the effect u u ° D *“ hl8 de!icatct >-sculptured surfaces 

Effect would have to be spoiled by the application of a 
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coat of plaster, or at least a illicit covering of paint. The same aesthetic qualities that arouse our admira¬ 
tion must have spurred the workman on in the execution of his task, even though that task was merely 
an adjunct to the preparation of funerary equipment whose significance in itself had more importance 
to the patron for whom it was prepared than had its artistic value. Thus, we may perhaps assume 
that the sculptor himself had something of our own appreciation of his work even if it were made to be 
hidden away in a serdab, and even though a conscious formulation of the aesthetic qualities of a work of 
ait had as yet to be evolved. 
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THE RELIEFS AND PAINTINGS OF THE 
PREDYNASTIC AND EARLY DYNASTIC PERIODS 

a. Early Sculpture in Relief 

W E have seen that in Prehistoric Egypt sculpture had made its appearance in the form of figurines 
of men and animals roughly modelled in mud or day, or carved from ivory and bone. The 
craftsmen had also begun to gouge simple designs on wooden and ivory objects such as knife-handles 
and combs, usually only zigzag patterns, but sometimes including animal figures. Birds, animals, and 
even human figures arc carved out in silhouette dong the top of some of these objects. At the same time 
the potters were painting elaborate patterns on their vases, built up not only of geometrical elements 
but copying natural forms, sometimes even composing rude scenes in which human figures, trees, boats, 
birds, animals, and fish play a part. The various forms of the slate palettes show us that the prehistoric 
Egyptian was even able later to translate these simple forms into stone. In fact the good shapes of the 
vessels which he was learning to fashion from a variety of hard stones testify that he was beginning to 
command a considerable mastery over intractable materials. The beginnings of relief sculpture in stone 
can l>e seen in the rudely scratched figures of animals found on some of the Frcdynastic palettes (cf, 
selection of examples given by Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, pp, gi if.). Of a more elaborate character 
is the representation on a palette in Manchester, bird-shaped in outline, where a man with a curiously 
un-human head pursues three ostriches (JJ-.A, vol. V, p], VII). Here the figures are raised in relief 
against the background, the outlines being tentative and uncertain and the surface of the relief flat, save 
lor the inequalities in cutting, f >1 a very much higher quality' is the incised drawing of a bubalis on a 
palette in the Cairo Museum, as yet unpublished. Here the salient forms of the animal are captured 
with surprising accuracy and a crisp, pleasing quality of line. 

At about the time when the makers of the Hieraknnpolis ivories were beginning to show a tremendous 
advance in the carving of the human figure in the round, that is, in the transition years (referred to as 
Dyn, O) just before the beginning of the Dynastic period, there appear the first important examples of 
sculpture tn relict. These are exemplified in a series of wonderful carvings on slate palettes which 
contmued on into Dyn. I. At the same time a large number of carvings are found in softer materials 

which show affinities m style to the representations on the slate palettes, 1 list first the most important 
of the stone reliefs: r 

(.) Cairo Museum: small fraemem of a palette showing a boa,, above which are two signs, one rect¬ 
angular and the other perhaps a crude representation of the r for, bird. Capart, Primitive Art in 
Egypt , p. aag. r 

(a) A palette fitted together from a piece in the Louvre and two others in the British Museum. One side 

shows a hunting scene Men *"*1^ standards, bows and arrows, etc., wear feathers in their hair and a 

pendent tad at the back of their kilts. The animat* d-mum, i* . . , , 

Ltf n ™ k • . | , r ... nimals showtl are = bun,ostrich, deer, gazelle, bubalis* 

wolf (? perhaps intended for a hunting dog) rabbit n*,= ■ , . . , , 

■ , r l a ’ tr ^ ne man 15 throwing a asso around the 

horns of an animal. At the top of the pa ette are* t^ n L - . 6 

and the ^,* n 4 th. f™, „ J fh , Geographic signs, one showing a shrine, 

and the second the front parts of two bulls attached together. Capart, p. a 3 t. Sec Fig. cj. 
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{3) Two sides of a palette from Ilierakonpolis, in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. At the lop of the 
palette are two jackals (?) with their front paws joined, forming a frame. One side oT the palette 
has the receptacle for grinding the paint framed by two long-necked animals (in this case the 
necks are not intertwined). In the interstices and below these animals is a confused group of 


Fig. 25* The Louvre-British Museum hunting palette, drawn from photographs. 




Fig. z6. 
Hasan, 


,mpl« of griffon*: W II'crakoopoli, (nitric, OymA, P i,. I) 

No. 15. W MSI. Ate. ■«—3*. F'f S: 0 ) " XV1> M > 

li* ir;„„Aim Bullttm of Metropolitan Mmtam, 1920-11, Fig- i, 


animals being^w^Tgriffon head ’and whip. Ac «her with a long anakc-Hlc 
" “also appeal. and a curios figure, which appear, to be a man wearing a jadul 

mask. Capart, lc,, PP- 2 3 z > - 33 - ^ ee F ' R * { p our ; ac kals (paired tail to tail) form the 

(4) Louvre palette: similar to above ^ , ndl^tree flanked by two giridfci. The other aide 

beast, Capart, U. t pp- ^34. 2 35- 
















the reliefs and paintings of the fredynast.c and eault dynastic periods 
(5) British Museum fragment: at the top of the circular space, part of an animal 1 ; ing down, and below, 
two ostriches. Capart, U„ p. * 3 *>- ^ 2 up of trees below them 

( ) and aiTearlv word-sign for Tehenu. On the other side are six creneUated towns with hew names 
apparently written inside the trails. The walls are being broken down by the ht ' b > 3 ' 

a hawk, a scorpion, two hawks on standards, and three obliterated figures. Capart, U, 

DO. 216, 217. 



Fig, vj, Oxford-® ritiah Museum Palette: Capart. Primth* Art in Egypt, pp, 238, 240. 


(7) Palette composed of a fragment in the Ashmolean Museum and a larger piece in the British Museum. 

On one side, paired giraffes with palm trees between. On the other side a battle scene. Above 
on left, recumbent figures of naked men and two naked captives driven to the right bv a 
I lotus and Thoth standard. On the right, below, a naked captive is driven to the left by a man 
in a long embroidered garment. An object in front of him may be an ideogram for his name. 
Beneath are scattered slain men attacked by a lion and vultures. Capart, I.c pp. 238-241. See 
PI. 30, Fig. 27. 

(8) Louvre fragment: above, on one side, a bull tramples a fallen man, the upper part of the body of the 

animal forming the outline of the palette. Below, on one side, arc five standards (two surmounted 
by jackals, one by Thoth, one by Horus, and one by the emblem for Min) provided each with 
human hands that seize a rope. Below, pan of a human figure. The other side of the palette 
shows parts of two crenellated towns with their names inside. Capart, l.c., pp. 242, 243. 
See PL 30, 
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(9) Cairo fragment: 3 registers of male figures facing right. Other side re-used with Dyn, X\ 111 
cartouche of Queen Tiv, 

The nest palette is not only dated by the name of a king, N aimer, but appears to record an actual 
historical event. It gives a complete representation of a type of scene ivhich has already been suggested 
by the battle scene on No. 7 above, and by the conquered towns of Nos. 6 and 8, Here we have reached 
a more developed stage of monumental representation. 

(to) The palette of Kin g Narmer from Hierakonpolb in the Cairo Museum. At the top of the palette 
on each side is the Horns name of the king, flanked on each side by a Hathor head. On one side 
the king is shown on a large scale seizing a captive by the hair and about to strike him with a 




Fin. 28. Hathor girdle of king on Narmer paktte (Murmy, 
Egypt , June, 1926, p. 35 ) I «mibr girdle from Zoser statue (ti. 
Quibell, Excat ations at Saqqarah, The Step Pyramid, 1 L SO)- 



Fin. 29. Detail of Nannef 
palette {Ifitrahmpvlis. 1, 

Ti XXIX). 


maw Behind him is a small attendant bearing sandals and a jar. while above, on the right,is an 
ideoamm leorescnting the king aa a Homs hawk dnminatingsis thousand fallen enemies. Bettes h 

: ‘ s asrr ssss=-—it 

a bull breaks down a 3al-beater and preceded by an attendant and four 

Ltin— summed by «=. 

hsjsls *» ——»* «*■ ° r *■ 

of the type of reliefs found on the slam AshnlolcM1 Museum. The lung is shown 

( 1 ) Mace-bead of the Scorpion 11 £ hand . fron[ of him is a man with a basket. 

.^e.ondtenght.sre^.beamra. 






































Kio, 30. Scorpion King Mace-head, drawn from original in Oxford and Hitrakonpolis I, pi. XXVI C, 
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Below the king is an irregularly shaped strip of water, apparently representing a canal or stream. 
The prow of a boat projects on the right and is apparently meant to be floating on the water. In 
the space on the right, encircled by water, are two small male figures, one carrying a hoc. In 
addition to these there is also a palm tree and an enclosure of wattle (r), A small shrine is drawn 
below on the right, and on the left a third male figure, partly preserved. Behind the king s fun- 
bearers are two registers of formally drawn plants like the sign lor 1000, two figures in cam i,ig- 
chairs accompanied by an attendant, and four dancing girls. Around the top of the mace-head 
is a border consisting of standards, two surmounted bv the Seth animal, one by a jackal, one b\ 
a hawk, one by the desert sign (?), and one by the emblem for Min, from which hang birds 
which have been tied by cords around their necks. The scene has been interpreted its the 
representation of a ceremony in which the king officiates at the opening of a canal. See Fig. 30. 


Fig. 31 . The Manner mace- head [Hietakoapoht I, pi- XXVI B), 

. . f MiemkotiDoUs with the name of Namier, Aihmoloui Museum. This 

The second mace- e. h ^ ^ ^ fc is reprc9cnt cd at a later date. The king is shown in the 
bears relations 0 _ , . ^ ed ; n a a t the top of a flight of steps. Over the 

Heb-Sed robe, with ai - pj at form stand two attendants with fans, 

kiosk is a protecting vulture, ^ ^ , jn ^ recognised the sandal- 

Behind the king are two regi <- - fanner palette. In front of the throne arc three 

““ • -»■ o.«. r ■" 

regatcre. The fira *'T? Thc renter .ho™ a robed figure seated ,,f 

are the usual standard-bear. .. wi[h clagpc j him< |,. These men are accompanied 

palanquin and followed ^ ^ * bu)1 lnd , g,,, accompanied by numerals, and 

by half-moon-shaped srgn i. B bdow . 0 n the right of the* three registers is a 

a kneeling bound captive. al» ^ ^ ^ ^ „„ „ oto i„ R . 5 ,and in front. Bek>» 

primitive shrine with a lo g gg three homed animals. See Fig. 31. 

this ia an oval-shaped endoaum= ’ md , It shous the king seated in a similar dress 

The third Hierakonpohs mace- k ^ ^ mwl ^ ^ ofIcrinf , s , „ present ritual objects 

in a kiosk, and at least 

(HierakanpttUi, I, 3 K V1 *'• Maghani in Sinai (Petrie. R«rorc*« in Skat, Pj*- 45 - 47 ) « 
The relief of Scmerkhe. * ^ ' ? period . The king appears three times carved m the face 

e only large monument of th - - d at his waist, seizing a kneeling captive by the 

the cliff, once with «««* h * «*•* .earing tunic and 

ir and preparing to stnke him vntn us P 
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bull’s tail and earning a /Am-wand (?) and a dagger (?). An ivory plague in the British Museum, found 
by Amelincau at Abydos (Nouvdto Fouilks tf Abydos , I, pi. XXXIII), shows Wedymuw in a similar 
attitude to that of Semerkhet, striking a kneeling captive. Three ivory cylinders found by Quibell 
{Hierakonpotis, I, pi. XV) contain similar representations, although the captive is not kneeling but 
standing in front of the man with the mace. The plaque in Berlin show’s Wedymuw striking dow r n a 
representative of the people of the eastern desert, an action apparently also mentioned on the Palermo 
stone. The private monument which adjoins the royal rock carving ol Semerkhet at the W ady Maghara 
is probably also to be dated to the reign of that king. This shows a standing figure of a man designated 
as lmy-Tt pis'. He holds in Iris left hand a bow and a weapon shaped like the hieroglyph fnd , probably 


the same object as that carried by two men 
painted on the cross-wall of the Hierakon- 
polis painted tomb. 



A few stone vessels decorated with 
figures in relief are known from the early 
period, but only fragments of these have 
survived- Capart (/.r., p. too) illustrates 
two interesting fragments in the Berlin 
Museum. One of these show's a naked man 
with liis hair fashioned into long curls, 
bearing an axe and some indeterminate 
object {Fig, 35). The other piece has 
preserved only the naked leg of a human 


Kig. 32. Relief of Semerkhet at Wady Mjgliam (Gardiner, Tilt 
Inscriptions 0/ Sinai, pi. I), 


figure and parts of two boats. Another vessel (HitrakonpoUs, I. pi, XIX) has an elaborate decoration of 
birds, scorpions, and a bow. Of more impressive quality are the slate fragments with beautiful but 
tantalizing)y broken carvings found by Amelineau in the Royal tombs at Abydos (l.c„ vol. I, pp. 211, 
212, and pi. XX\ III). One of these show's a well-modelled head of a duck (Ashmolean Museum) . while 
another bears a fragmentary human hand, A group of fitting fragments (Brussels) form a large beetle from 
which springs a human arm holding tevi sceptres, The excellent quality of these reliefs prepares us some¬ 
what for the technical accomplishment of the beautiful carving found by Emery in the tomb of Hema-ka 
at Saqqaiah, dated to the reign of Wedymuw (The Tomb ofHemaka, Frontispiece). This was the finest of 
a number of extraordinary circular disks, pierced in the centre, which, it is thought, may have formed 
part of a game. It is a schist disk inlaid with coloured stones carved in relief to show a hound pursuing 
a gazelle, and another dog seizing the throat of a prostrate gazelle. Another disk has two doves in relief 
applied to the surface which is surrounded by diamond-shaped inlays, while a third disk has an mlav 
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Although not of a similar representational character* the decoration of the round-topped grave ate be 
from the royal tombs at Abydos gives evidence of the advance that was being made in the carving of stone 
monuments. Here, too, we find one of the rare early instances where a comparison can he made between 
royal and private work, for the little name-stones of the courtiers were made for the same purpose, 
apparently, as the royal stelae, although smaller in scale and with a proportionate inferiority of work¬ 
manship. The royal stones are round-topped and bear the king’s name enclosed in a palace-facade 
frame surmounted either by the Homs hawk or, in Dynasty 11 . the Seth animal. They show a con¬ 
siderable variation in workmanship from the bold, well-balanced carving of Zet, with >ts carefully drawn 
hieroglyphs, to the poorly executed and slightly lop-sided stelae of Peribscn, where the hieroglyphs are 
carved in a single, roughly-outlined plane, without inner detail. The majority of the private round- 
topped stelae, like the royal examples, give only the name of the owner {or name and titles), determined 
with a rough figure of a seated or standing person. They are generally very crude, the sign or figure 
being executed in a simple silhouette standing out sharply from the background on a roughly worked, 
rather shapeless piece of stone which generally approximates to the round-topped form of its ropl pre- 
cedent. The rectangular stele of Sabef, of the time of Qav-a'a, is the most developed of these 
representations (Royal Tombs, I, pi. XXXVI). Here a larger array ol Piles has been given, and the 
hieroglyphs are arranged in two roughly horizontal lines. The man is shown Standing, facing right wt h 
staff and wand. The background has been chiselled away leaving the figures standing 
surfaces against a roughly-pitted ground. It may be that the piece ,s unfinished, and tint‘ 
intended to smood. the background. The outlines are uneven and show a cralts,,.,,,. »*ow«by n 
means master of hia material. Similar b style and CKCOtion to this stela ,s a faience plaque Iron, dm 
early deposit in die Abydos temple showing a standing man with staff .ecompansed by a group of rudl- 
t forming? his titles and name (Abydos* II h iTODbipiw). 

annul reliefs - in soft materials it ts twenty fits, to 

ainin to the Predynastic period in order to examine a group of carving. wh,ch appear on kmfe liandl« 

knives to which they arc attav e — P ^ ^ ^ Qthcr ivory object.,' It sliould 

certain of the slate palettes and arc c ^ ^ ^ B ^ ing of Aha {Royal II. pi. 

(t) The Gebel-el-Atak of the hoovcd an imds. A hunter with a lasso on the other 

siiHl piece me paim of smiggling men and two register, of boats 
U'ig- 33 J* , t*p A V ol XXXII). 

. .——— 
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(z) The Carnarvon ivory: this shows on one side three registers of walking animals, and on the other 
a scattered group of desert game (lx,, pi. II). 

{3) Ivory knife-handle in the Pitt-Rivers Museum. Both sides of this handle show regularly disposed 
processions of animals (I.c., p. 227). 

(4) The lirooklvn knife handle: both sides shew regular registers of walking animals (lx,, pi. XXXIV). 




Fio. 33. (1) Namier palette (Hierakonpolis I, pi. XXIX); (z) Carved ivory 
(U., J, pi. XVI); (3) figure from painted tomb (I.c,, II, pi. LXXVI)j 
(4) Hieroglyph for Cmsae, Middle Kingdom {Mtir II, pi, XVII); (5) Gebel 
el-Arek knife handle (JLE.. 4 ., vol. V, pi. XXXII). 


(5) Cairo knife-handle, covered with gold, On one side, scattered game attacked by a leopard (?), lion, 

hunting dog, and griffon. The reverse shows twined serpents interspersed with rosettes (Capart, 
lx., p. 63 ), 

Turning to the small cartings of Dyn. I. the most important of these are the tablets of wood and 
iraty with groups of figures and inscriptions. They are in the form of labels with a small perforation 
in the comer for attachment to some article of tomb equipment.' Ordinarily they bear the name of some 
commodity, usually oil, and seem to be more elaborate versions of the small tap, such aa the necklace 
labels of Neith-hotep or the ivory pieces of Hemaka (Emery, JYie Tomb of Umoha, p. 39 ). The repre- 
sentanona on these tablets seem to belong to two types. One has on the right: h,l rt (the tall sign 
filhng the enure hetght of the tablet) and a year-name. The relation of these year-names to similar 
designates on the Palermo Stone has long been recognised." The name and titles of the king and one 
of his officials appear in addition to the year-name and the commodity. Tablets of this type are known 



Shlhe, l ntrrsH£hungen r vo!. lit; Newberry, Proceedingt of 
f .WjWy/w BiMical Archaeology XXXI V, p, 2S31 Ancient 
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with the names of Semerkhet (ftT., l t pi. XVII), Qay-a'a {/f. 7 1 ., 1, pi. XV 11 and R.T ., II. pi, XIS) and 
Wcdymuw (badly preserved, Amdincau, l.c>, vol, IV, pi. XXX\ II}. A tablet of Zcr has a Sothic date 
according to Borchardt (Anmlen, p* 53>- The second type of representation lacks the writing of 
liftsp and the year-names down the right side, and in addition to the name of the king a:id the commodity 
has a series of figure groups or scenes in horizontal registers. It is posable that these scenes may be an 
amplification of the year-names in that they represent notable events of the king’s reign. 1 his would 
certainly seem to be ^he case in the tablet of Wcdymuw, where he is shown striking dow n a representa¬ 
tive of the 'Easterners’, an action which can be paralleled in the Palermo Stone. Another tablet of 



Fig. 34- Inscribed plaque of Wcdymuw [Royal Tomb 1 , pL XV), 


“ w «* * *«*<«*••**■ ™ 1 *■" 1 

type is as follows: 

. * e Krvt^n n Naaadah and now in the Cairo IMuscum* 

W Iv 7 *?%£££ Tv'™ a naw publication of to piece by Vikentiev. Theupper one 
Amahs, XXXI 11 , pis. » * S ^ associated with the feast of .Ww I Jr , 

of toe horizontal ideograph for e*r. In to aecnnd regiate, a group of 

and a group of sign* ‘ Qn thc kft( in front of which stand two men facing 

figures converge towards a P ^ something in a vessel (on another fragment, K,7 

each other, one of whom appear* .. . f ‘ to build’). Approaching this group 

l.pl-X. for theking. Above him aland, a 

from the right ts a figto with _ ■ , Mrt of canopy surmounted by hkr 

bowing man and bdbr ^ are foltf more men evidently intended to be following 

ornaments. In the thir reg . occunied by the name of an oil. St* Fig. 38, 

to group. Th ; i tl ' ird . r '*^“ ’ cXng in to same tomb at Naqadah and "™ ™ Liverpool, 
(a) A second tablet «fA^“ ^ J, kt is bretcn in the upper corner. (Oarstang. A.Z., 

XLI1, p. 6t). 
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(3) Fragments of two other tablets of Aha in Cairo show the same representation (R.T. t 11 , pi. III). 

In this case the preservation of tits Tnpw suggests the year-name, but h/t sp is not preserved. 
Only the upper register is preserved with the ting’s name and a group which appears to be an 
overseer watching a man stabbing a captive while a basin stands beside them to catch the blood. 
The same group appears on the Hema-ka tablet and this is the interpretation which Emery has 
suggested, 

(4) Ebony tablet of Aha with four registers { R,T. t II, pi. X). In the upper register beside the king’s 

Homs name is written mi and the symbol for Antibis. To the right of this is a structure evidently 
intended for a shrine of Keith, Above this is the boat of the SmJw Hr festival. In the second 



Fro. 35, Berlin vase fragment (Capart, 
Primitive Art in Egypt, Fig. 70), 


Fig. 36. Standing figure of Wedymuw 
(Royal Tombs I, pi. XTV). 


register is a man holding out a bowl (r), 3 bull caught in a net (?) f and a bird standing on a shrine 
which suggests that this may be a temple of Thoth. It appears on the Hierakonpolis mace-head 
(Fig. 31). The next register is unintelligible to me except that it appears to contain boats, while 
the fourth register gives the name of an oil. 

(5) A broken ebony tablet of Aha with an apparently identical representation (R.T., II, pl. XI). 

In addition to the shrine shown on the second mace-head from Hierakonpolis there are several other 
early examples tor comparison with those on these last two tablets. Resembling the cabins on the boats 
painted on Predynastic potter)' and the Upper Egyptian shrine (pr wr) is a small representation (R.T.> 
11 , pl-X). On another fragment the rain (Hery-she-f) stands in front of a little shrine surmounted by a 
homed head seen full face. This appears as the determinative for Crocodilopolis ($dt) in the Pyramid 
texts (Spruche 582), although a shrine of 1 1 cry*she-f on the Palermo stone (Schafer. Kin BrvHistiich 
altagyptischrr Annalen, p. 20), with standards in front of it like those of the Neith chapel on the Aha 
tablet, is said to be in IleracleopoHs. A similar use of flags on standards on top of a shrine lias been 
found recently at Saqqarah by Selim Bey Hassan in a Dyn. VI tomb of a man named Iler-neb-kaw 
(Illustrated London N*m t June 4, tg 3 8, p. iooo) and appears m the funeral scene of Snefemw-in- 
$hat-f (De Morgan, Dahchour II, pl. XXII), 

Thm: tablets of Zer have interesting representations, although their meaning is by no means clear. 

(I) Ebony tablet of Zer in Cairo (Emery, TVjc TomboJH'matm, p. 35 ). The first of the three registers on 
tins tablet has the Homs name of the king followed by four men carrying remarkable objects, a 
figure in the form of a mummy, a nar fish, a large bird resembling a pelican, and two unintelligible 
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objects. One is reminded stronglv of the curious effigies borne by the men in the cryptic representa¬ 
tion an a stela of the Middle Kingdom in the Louvre (Drioton. La Cryptographic egyptienne, 
p. 22). The second register is also very obscure, A bull on a standard carried by the first man 
has to# written in front of it, and at the extreme right two figures wrapped up and stated cm 
low scats resemble similar figures on the Hicrakonpolb mace-heads and in the later Hcb Sed 
scenes. The lower register contains the name of the commodity. 

(2) Ivory tablet of Zer found by Am&ineauat Abydos (/r., vot. 111 , pi* XV) in Berlin. In the first regi^t r 
two rows of shrines alternating with trees are separated by a wavy strip of water. In the second 
register is a framework enclosing hieroglyphic signs resembling that around the name of Mena on 
theNaqadnh plaque. A crenellated structure contains one of the wrapped seated figures mentioned 
on the preceding plaque among other unintelligible signs. The third register has a boat resembling 
those on the Aha plaques Nos. 4 and 5. The lowest register contains the name of the commodity. 

h ) Ivory tablet found at Saqqarah bv Quibell in Qs 2171 H (Archaic Matt abas, pi* XI)- l ^ P 1 **’ 
in Cairo, doady resembles the preceding one, although there seem to be some variation. m the 


hieroglyphic signs. v , r 

The shrinks with the tree and strip of water arc repeated again on a Middle kingdom "^j^m 
Memphis (Petrie. Palace oj Apriec, pi. VI) where they arc aviated with the god of the city of pin. 
ThTshr.nl are of the Loir Egyptian type and appear again in the reliefa of the »mm 

i win trd the chattel of Her-neb-kaw, recently excavated at Saqqarah by Selim Rcy Ha . 

PL £ 3 j££i of Wcdymuw with a Heh-Sed scene diacussed above, there were two other 

tablets of that king 5 reign. and naw in the British Museum (Amflmcau, lc. } vol. I, 

W T TotII^ T^kjn^iashown with the standard of Wepwawt,striking down a i captive chieham 
pl.XXXILI)* inching the rcsel nbUnce of this piece to the Wady 

- ia covered with CI»P«« of a figure thrustmga long. 

( 2 ) A fragmentary tablet fi.um y - has inteiprctcd this a. an early 

forked pole into an enclosure with a w.\vy omm 

representation of the «»me curious carvings- which show the king 

Perhaps having some relation wi * . , a iUf the tune of Wcdvmuw. Also of the reign 

harpooning or of the king landing wiih staff and mace facing 

of this kmg is an .very wah »> ' P nd ^ hcard (Fig . j6) . A similar standmg figure of 

to the right and is found .maaealing (facing left, F ig. 3 g) ■ snd another early 

Wedymuw wearing the white crown n. n nl XXI). A seated figure on a frag- 

ation^is that of Aab inscribed on a MW«sad(Aindbn*tw^ 2 ^Il^Pl-^^n ^y.. pl. Va, 12). 

mentnow in Oxford is remar a e ^ we have f ogn d them on the slate palettes and mace- 

Several carvings show types of bearded figure (and a fragment of another) in a long 

heads. Thus ^ M II- pl- ^ on the British Museum palette, 

ornamented robe similar to .^'^teau. U. 1 . pl- XLH)- Bearded offering-hearcm 

Armther such figure appears on ^ ^ ^ ^ u ^ m 













Fjg. 37. Fish-spearing (Abydas I, pL XI), 


Fie, 38. The Naqadah plaque (Vikentiev, Annales XXXIII, 
Part XXI, pL II), 


Fig t jg. King harpooning and wrestling, 
Borchardt, Z)i> Anna!?? i h p. 36. 


@ i? w 

FjtJ, 40, Early representations of gods jn human form, R r T- II, 
pis, XXH, XXI. XXIII; Tarkhan, I f pL III. 


Mention must be made, finally, of a few other remarkable examples of pictorial representation in the 

carvings of the Early Dynastic period: 

(.) A shell plaque in Berlin (Capart, Primlwt Artm Egypt, p .g 3 ). On one side is a procession of goats, 
drawn so that each bgure overlaps the next. On the reverse are shown a bull and a goat, while 
below is an irregular atrip of water with fish in it. See Figs. 41 4Z 

(a) A mace- or sceptre-head from Hierekonpolis (Hieraktmpolis, I, pi. XIX) shows a similar line of 
oterlappmg animals. These repeat a motif of a dog attacking a lion See Fig 41 

(3) Cylinder seats found at Naga-ed-Der and at El Kab; knownalso inanntnber of collections. Earliest 
representation of the table scene: a figure seated at a table above which are drawn fiat or semi¬ 
circular cakes (these do not nse vertically from the table but are laid horizontally above it, thus 
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reminiscent of those on the third HierakonpoJis mace-head are found on two carvings 
Kneeling captives and similarly bound standing figures are known in several examples (jv... ... 

Ill A; Hierakonpolis, I, pb. XII, XV), and running or falling figures are found on a fragment from rnera- 
konpolis ( Lc pi. XVI). An ivory gaming piece of Qay-aa shows a bound bearded figure 
I. pi. XVII). 
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differing from the later representations). The chair has the scat drawn in plan as well as in section 
(see Fig. 46). These seals bear, In addition to the name of the owner, a queer figure like a bird 







with the head of a homed animal turned back as 
though looking over its shoulder. It may be a 
rudimentary drawing of an animal in which only 
two of the legs are shown. For these cylinders 
see Naga-ed-DSr, I, pi. 44; Newberry, Scarabs, 
pi. Ill; Quibell, ElKab, pb XX, The last of 
these was found with a stone bowl inscribed with 
the name of Sncferuw, but the Naga-ed-Der 
examples were certainly Early Dynastic. 

(4) Figure of Ptah scratched on a stone bowl {Tarkhan , I, 

pi. XXXVII). The god is shown as a short, fat, 
naked figure standing in a shrine and holding a 
staff. The name of the god is written above the 
shrine. There seems to he an attempuo represent 
the figure correctly in profile. Sec big. 40. 

(5) Wood-carving from the tomb of Wedyrcmw (HX, I, 

SuppL pi. VII A, No. 13). The shoulder and 
arm of a man are preserved. He holds in his hand 
something resembling a dd emblem, the girdle tie 
and wi signs combined (see p. 131). A fortuiious 
resemblance has been noted between this and the 
formal flower bouquet of Menkawhor on a relief 
in the Louvre (Boreux, Cat, II, pi* LX 11 I), 
although that relief is to be dated at least to 

Dyn. XVIII. Fl0 „ Overlapping figure*: (1) dog* and lion*, 

(6 \ Relief on * comb of Zet, found in the lower cemetery HierahMpolit 1, p |. XIX; (a) ^ d ' 

(6> “t AMos(Schafer, W*P- £* 

the king's Homs name flanked by wri emblems is on Berko *dl 

an outspread pair of wings supporting the Homs 
bark Schafer has shown that in this case tl c 
wings have taken the place of the sky sign (as we 
find it used on columns of Sabura, Sahara, 1 , 
ol n P 4S)< Thus we have here an early repre- 
tZL*. that rf the Sun Bath fP the bach 
of the Lady of the Heavena, Not. See l ag “ 4 - 


b Early Examples of P^in.tirfcg^ p lS ^2 Reverse of the Berlin ihell plaque, Capirt, 

The sole "remaining example of early -11 M F * **' 

ia that found in a tomb at Hierakonpo is J p re d V nastic period. Scattered over the w all are 

has been dated by Dr. Combined with these are river-boats 

groups of men and ammals, appare . » U ch as we find on the painted pottery of the 

with cabins and palm fronds placed on t 
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Predynastic period (Fig. 43). At the upper left-hand comer of the wall are hunters and lions with what 
may perhaps be animal traps. In the centre of the wall is a boat with women in long skirts which may 
well represent a funeral bark with its wailing women. On the right of this are two fighting men, a smaller 
boat, and a hunting scene w hich includes a man lassoing a homed animal. The lower part of the wall 
shows a line of four boats w ith desert animals scattered along the wall between the craft. Below the boats 


Fid, 43, The HbrakonpoHs wall painting (Hieraktmpolh II, pi. LXXV). 


Fig. 44, Paintings on pottery: (1) bowl with man ho lding dogs on a 
p. 266); (3) fragment with birds on a tree (Cap art, Primitive Art in Egypt, 
with fighting men ( J.E.A., XIV, p. 267); (4) fragment with men holding harpoons {The 
Badaritm Chilizaii&n, pi LIV); (5) vase with boats and figures (Capirt. lc., p. 119). 


is a series of small figure groups. On the left a man with upraised mace is striking the heads of four 
captives which kneel before him. From the right approach two men who carry what appear to be 
primitive zeti sceptres. Next to them stands a figure seizing the muzzles of two lions which rear up on 
each side of him. Above this, four homed animals are shown as though caught in a circular trap, while 
another similar animal lies on the ground with its legs hobbled accompanied by a man in a peculiar 
attitude. On the right, a warrior with a skin shield fights with a second skin-dad figure. Another man 
wearing a skin seems to have vanquished his opponent who is shown upside down with his feet sn the 
air. On the right, three women (judging from their white skim) squat in a row on the ground. At the 
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very end of the wall stands a mm with an upraised Stick who may belong to the hunting scene above. 
On the cross wall of the tomb are two male figures carrying sticks like the twi-sceptre and smaller 
weapons in the shape of the sign rnd. 

Although one recognizes at a glance that certain of the elements of this composition appear also in 
the carvings, the closest resemblance is naturally to be sought in the similar scenes painted on the 
pottery of the Prcdyimtic period, both in the early white-line decorations on red and in the later red- 




Flc 4 , p aim i n|;B on pottery: <l) vise with bo* figure* of men <md 

■ , /, iai v (ai boats and fighting animals (Capart, 

animals (Capart, t.c.. p. mj, W '■™“* *? * . yvii 

l c p. 120); (3) boat and animats (FrektitoncEgypt, pi XAI), 

tir . particular attention should be called to three of the white-line vases 

line figures on a buff ground. Vm man whh flowing hair who appears 

(Schar SjMJt, XIV, pp. 261 ft). One of (1 ^ b lhc air , A tall jar in 

to be stabbing with a spear a stuyn _™V_ ^ ^ ^ ^ thcir amis ra i ac d over their heads, 
Brussels shows two men apparent > wi to seize one another. Even more interesting than 

separated by three pairs of smaller hgures W 1 hunter with a bow leading four 

rhL is a bowl, formerly in the GolenwtWF 0 *^^ ^ Z » receive later devdop.cn, 

m the paintings of the 1,lcr ^ n f’^"nM.and human figures, indicated in the summary-, geometric 
desert animals, long-iegge. 11 ^ mngfBKM of the figures resembles that... the larger wo*, 

style of the painted tomb. 1 he scatt m , Krv wn vcy a very similar impression to 

and one or two of the morecmpic^ P ■ ^ wo ^ar, andeddm, accompanied 

that ofthe wall decoration. °ne of these ( g. 4 a. ^ f he boat£ „ c mo children and a woman. 

Mitt r ti^bo've her head. Over the other boat are raw women, 
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a man with a bow, and another with a staff. Among the vase drawings given by Petrie in Prehistoric Egypt t 
there is one particularly interesting composition showing a boat, poled by four men, bearing a series of 
little cabins or shelters each containing the figure of a woman (see Fig, 4 S)' ^-^part has illustrated a vase 

from El Amrah {Fig. 44), where above a boat 
stands a woman with her arms over her head, 
while beside her are two men w ho appear to hold 
castanets in their hands. Such women, seen from 
the front with their arms over their heads, have 
been interpreted as dancers. They find a parallel 
in a gold knife-handle in Cairo (Capart, Lc., p. 69), 
where again the figures seem to be viewed from 
the front and not in the usual semi-profile drawing. 
Mention should be made, finally, of a fragment 





p 




Fig. 46. Seated figures showing chair seat in phn and eleva¬ 
tion: (l-a) cylinder seals (Naga-cd-Der I, pi. 44; Newberry, 
Searabi, pi. Ill); (3) Dynastv III painting (The Tomb of 
Hesy, pi. XVIII); (4) Dynasty V relief {Ptah-het'p, 1896, 
pi XXXIX), 


of a vase from Badari, where a row of men hold harpoons in their hands (Fig. 44) and a targe composition 
with fighting animals and boats (Fig. 45). A bowl shows a tree on which birds have alighted 1 (Fig. 44), 
The elephant is used as a standard emblem on one of the boats on another vase (Petrie, l.c,, pi. XXIII). 


c. Conclusions concerning the Early Period 

Lack of material makes it impossible to establish two lines of development, royal and private, for the 
earliest period of Egyptian art. By the beginning of the Dynastic period, however, the paintings of the 
Hicrakonpolis tomb, the crudely-scratched figures of some of the private slate palettes, and the small 
round-topped stelae of Abvdos, together with a few oilier examples cited above, show us clearly how the 
work done for private persons lagged behind tile achievements of the royal craftsmen, and give us a 
parallel to conditions which existed in later periods. The earliest paintings show us figures indicated 
by strokes and blobs of colour. The angular, geometric forms resemble those employed in all primitive 
rock drawings. The earliest decorators of pots were content to draw with a white line on the polished 
red surface of their vases. Red-brown lines on the buff ware sufficed for the later vase painters. In the 
paintings of the Hicrakonpolis tomb we begin to find a slightly more developed treatment. The outlines 
of the figure are now filled in with solid colour, and in addition to the red-brown used for drawing and 
for the solid tones of the bodies of men, we find the artist employing white and black to relieve the 
monotony and to give clarity to certain of the details. A green probably made from powdered malachite 
was laid down over the white coating which was first given to the surface of the boats (all except one 
which was painted blue-black). The eyes of the figures were indicated by a blob of white paint, inside 
which a black dot marked the pupil. In composition the painting in the Hierakonpolis tomb and the 
decorated vases show much in common. The rough approximation of a horizontal frieze running around 
the vessel or along the wall is generally maintained, but the subordinate figures are tucked in around the 
large masses, and there is no attempt to relate one group of figures to another. Men, animals, and plant 
and geometric ornament are dotted over the surface mainly with a desire to fill the empty spaces. A 
better sense of balance and proportion is shown by the designs which are composed simply of plant 
and geometric forms. Pictorial representation b mainly confined to scenes of boating and hunting, 
although the groups of fighting men. the figure slaying captives, the man seizing rearing lions, and the 
funeral scene suggested by the women in boats, add other elements to this simple subject-matter 

The slate palettes and the carvings with animal decorations present two main types of composition. 

* From the early dyaattk stratum of the Abydo. temple endowtr; Petrie, Abydos, I, p. aji p L L, 
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although the decorative placing of mo giraffes on each side of a palm-tree, or two long-necked animals 
flanking each other, might be considered a third type. One of these arrange* the animals in ordered 
rows, horizontal registers that fill the whole space. The other scatters the figures over the surface to be 
decorated, usually with no regard to space relationship, but as though each figure had been taken 
separately and fitted into the empty space left by the outlines of the adjoining figures. No two figures 
overlap when thus arranged. A few pieces, however, display a more accurate observation of the relation¬ 
ship between several figures, fn the Louvre fragment, for example (PL jo), the legs oi the f.ulcn man 
are drawn as though really lying between the forelegs of the trampling bull. 1 he bull s left leg crosses 
over die man’s legs, while its right leg is hidden behind them. This is a more convincing rendering than 
another frequently adopted, as in the piece in the British Museum (Fig. 27! where the I runt legs 'f the 
lion pass over the body of the fallen man, as though the outline of the lion had been cut out and bid 
down over the other figure. A similar impression is produced bv the lion which is meant to be setting 
the haunches of an animal on the Gehel d-Arak handle. Experiments in correct space relationship 
have been attempted in a few other cases on the palettes. Thus the hoof of the bull on the Naimer 1 alette 
(PL 29) seems to press into the arm of the fallen man. The rope of the man lassoing an animal on the 
Louvre fragment passes between his legs (Fig. 25). The hoes held by the animals hacking at the town 
walls on the Cairo fragment cross over the walls in a way that appears correct to our eyes. A method of 
representing a number of figures in a group was invented by these early draughtsmen, one which was 
to achieve popular!tv throughout Egyptian art. This was the overlapping of a senes of hgures in profile. 
Two methods were in use and both necessitated the complete drawing of only one ot the figures. In 
one case the last figure in the row appears on the outside and the fore-part of the next figure projects 
slightlv beyond this in front. In the other method the first figure of the group .s completely drawn 
and the htod par,, of the next figure project beyond its beet, while in the awe of .unnab, the heeds of 
the succeeding figures appear above the backs of the animals in front of them. It «, interesting to find 
L hoodies! types had been developed in the Early Dynamic cmvings, the feat m the cue of.diehunt¬ 
ing dogs and lions on the small Ilierakonpolis mace-head (Fig. 41). and the boats of the Gehel ek ^ 
knife-handle (Fig. 41, which might be interpreted either way), and the second (with a slight vacation) 

in the goats on the Berlin shell plaque (Fig. 41). 

Th Narmer nalettc. the Hierakonpoiis mace-heads, and the wooden and ivory- tablets from the 
l h ' t k show 1 more developed arrangement of the material within the space allotted, 1 
royal tombs begin _ “ ^ attempt to record the action of a specific event. The artist 

r d 7 trf .Tm^d oTstringing not in a long register the figure, concerned in a particular a«inn. 
has devised the method of stn g S register , f hjj subjecl , tqulr „ ,hcm, 

He does not hesitate to 1 -"^^ m A c same actiun are related to one another. In 
but he notv makes it clear h l b „ gi ren , slight indication of the background for hu 

ddirion th, ^pmro the rflmidscapc ,n the wending stream 

figures (Fig. 30 )- There a h ,h c „ttlc enclosure, and the Uttle shnne. Something similar .. 

which frames the men be o , ’ ^ e ath the cattleon the Berlin shell plaque (Fig. 42). 

,0 he seen in the » *e Naqadal, plaque (Fig. A the shrines on 

in the structure with the fkr p |osurt wjtb tbe animals,ihe shrine,and the Heh-sed throne on 

several other plaques, and die c‘— .^hitectural and plan, accessories sparingly indicated 

rn s^ d “fcoSe^ - 5 - backgrounds thmughou, die Old Kingdom, and we find 

L *- -*■— - -—— ° r *■ 
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The attitude of the standing male figure is crystalled in Dyn. I. und most of the conve^onsforfc 
representation of the human figure have been established. We have seen t t ie r 3 ? 

gave a summary treatment to the human figure, reducing it to a geometnc pattern by a tew stroke, o 
t hrush and a blob or two of paint. But in the Hierakonpol* p^tvng the ordmary con~ of 
the standing figure are already recognisable. The head is clearly in profile, the shoulder* front view, 
and the legs JL in profile. As early as Semerkhet we have a large representation of kmg 
in the traditional striding position which we have found already on the Narmer palette er 

scale. The traditional royal attitude, standing with mace m air to strike a captive who m grasp* ^ 
the hair in one hand, also receives monumental treatment in the rock carving of Semerkh t _ 
appeared already, of couise, in the Hierakonpohs painting, and is known also from the tablet of edy- 

maw, a sealing, and an ivory cylinder from Hiemkonpolk. The familiar seated figure of the kmg in 
Heb-aed dress appears in a number of different examples. It has been noted that one carved tablet 
seems to anticipate the fish-spearing scene of bier times, and in the cylinder seal carvings we have the 
earliest example of that most important element of Old Kingdom representation, the man seated at the 


While the principal positions of the chief figure are found either fore-shadowed or fully developed 
in these early representations, the subsidiary figures show a good deal more experimental variety. The 
subject-matter of the early palettes called for figures engaged in violent action, and it must be remembered 
that the Egyptian artist always admitted a certain licence in the delineation of moving figures. The 
sculptors of these early reliefs were more successful in capturing an impression of movement than they 
were in imitating the structure of the body in motion. Frequently a sinuous outline was employed 
which does not indicate sharply the demarcation between parts of the body. This was used to indicate 
the lifeless bodies of men on the battlefield (see particularly the man attacked by a lion, Tig. 27). Another 
device was the folding over of the shoulders until they met, either at the front or the back. This was 
apparently an unsuccessful attempt to represent the figure properly in profile, and became the con¬ 
ventional method of showing a prisoner with his arms tied behind his back. The folding forward of the 
shoulder* is shown by many of the subsidiary figures on the Scorpion mace-head, and by the standard- 
bearers on the Narmer palette, as well as the men pulling the ropes around the necks of the fabulous 
animals. An approximation of true profile is found in the dancing-women of the Scorpion mace-head, 
and something approaching profile in the figures above them seated in carrying-chairs. A detail which 
is rare in later art is the representation of both die breasts in front view. This appears in the warrior on 
the Berlin vase fragment (Fig. 35) and the fighting men on the Gebel el-Arak knife. The same type of 
drawing is known infrequently in the case of dancing-girls in the Old Kingdom. The women with their 


arms over their heads on the Predynastic pottery and the gold knife-handle appear to be shown in front 
view, and it should be noted that the slain men on the Narmer palette apparently have their legs shown 
in front view with the feet turned in towards each other (Fig. 29). 

A number of other elements familiar in Old Kingdom art can be traced back to these early represen¬ 
tations. The desert animals of the palettes and ivories are found represented later much in the same 
fashion. The squat, heavily built bunting dogs are known in the Old and Middle Kingdoms, and we 
see them held on leashes already on a Predynastic bowl and on the Gebd el-Arak knife. The hound 


seizing the throat of the prostrate gazelle, a motif so common to hunting scenes, appears already on the 
inbid disk from the Saqqarah tomb of Hema-ka. There is one peculiarity about the game of these early 
carvings. The animals show a tendency to rear up on their hind legs, in contrast to those of the Old 
Kingdom which, with a very few exceptions, seem always to keep four feet on the ground. The turning 
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back of the head, though, is well known later on (Fig, 25), The ibex on the Gcbel el-Arak knife is thus 
drawn in a fashion that closely approaches genuine foreshortening. Three other examples occur among 
the homed animals on the Louvre-British Museum palette, two on the Hicrakonpolis palette, and one in 
the case of a sheep on the Cairo palette. The rearing figures of animals are paralleled in one case by the 
leaping figure of a man brandishing bow and mace (Fig. 25), a type of figure that docs not occur again 
until the war scenes of the Middle Kingdom. The elephant disappears from the Old Kingdom e.ir\ in^s, 
although retained as a hieroglyph, and docs not reappear until much later. 1 he fantastic animals arc 
also known later. The griffin appears in the tombs of Beni Hasan and Bersheh (frig. 26) and the long- 
necked monster is familiar from the symbol for Cusae (Fig, 33). The group of figures in this sign, a man 
standing between two long-necked creatures and seizing them by the necks, occurs first mi an ivon 
carving from Hierakonpolis, and is perhaps to be associated with the motif a f the man standing between 
two rearing lions in the Hierakonpolis tomb and on the Gebtil el-Arak knife-handle (big. 33). 

The attitude of the living bird shows the two conventions that hecamr fixed in Egyptian art. In one 
the wings spring from the upper and lower outlines of the body (Fig. 27). In tire other the near wring fa 
folded down over the body and the far wing is lowered behind the body (Fig. 3*)- A later alteration of 
this attitude spread the fir wing out with its tip forward, forming a splendid pattern but with less 


naturalistic effect. , , , ,, , 

The clothing of the figures is that known from the Inter reliefs. The belt of the kmg on the Narmcr 

palette, with its pendent Hatter heads, is duplicated on « fragment of a statue of A.set (tug. 28). he 
uraeua appears first on the brow of WedjmUW on the London plaque, 1 he forms of white and ted crow 
are shown with their details carefully marked. The ordinary short kilt.. frequcmily shown, while the 
attendant on the Narmer palette and mace-hend wears the long robe with shoulder ornaments fam.ha 
in Che Old Kingdom reliefs. The king wears the Heb-Sed robe, and also a tunic with a *"•*«*?* 
that crosses one shoulder and is fastened with a knot there, a type of garment won, by gods m the I >> it. 
V relief ' The head-dress with round curls so common on the naked men of the palettes .» iound « 

~ i * 1 —-—“ 

shown on the Brmsh provided with human arms have other parallels in figyplian 

figures of foretgners. The 1 ^ ht j , olhc H „ni, hawk in the ideogram of the Namier 

representation, but the odd festure_of ^ ^ faglfc on the Namter mace-head i. no. 

palette is very uousua (■ ^ ^ ( ^ u mysterious element, of the me 

easy to 'nterpretaud lean 3 of Mentu-her-khepcsh-f. The odd scenes on the 

associated with the 7 ms*# in the - B j RO «n n Jt some animal have a possible 

sealings which show the king a n&mg hunt in the temple of Pepy H. The 

counterpart in an unpubhshe . building and the motifof the protecting wings scen^ 

various kinds of shrines hsve shows wing, spread .hove the king’. 

,o have its origin on an ,T0 ^* f b „ k Corabi „ed with the aun'a disk * an emblem .,1 Ra. the 
Hunts name and surmounted by ^ (S „eferuw) on the south end of the mutant bos of Queen 

symbol is found surmounting L . 0 f Sahara (Fig. 204), 

Iletepheres I, and again in the decorations ^ is ^ ato fthe early knife-handles, of which that from 

The quality of the reliefs in stone is ^cc 1 ^ ba/dkgtmm d is always cut away leas ing large 

Gebel el-Arak is undoubtedly *he finest exJ . Thc rc li c f tends to remain in one plane, and the 

simple masses standing well away from _ ^ thc bsickgr ound. There is little inner model- 

outlines are sharp, the edges of J surface or by leaving certain parts in relief, resembling 

ling, the details being indicated by incisions in ^ 
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somewhat the embossed elements in beaten metal-work. This can be seen clearly in the facial details 
of the Hathor heads of the Narmer palette (PI. 2 q). in the eye, nostrils, and leg muscles of the bull on 
the Louvre fragment (PL 30), or the lion’s head and the hair and faces of the prostrate figures on the 
battlefield of the British Museum palette (Fig. 27), While this carving is bold and salient, the figure of 
the king in the procession on one side of the Narmer palette has very delicate raised lines outlining the 
muscles of arm and leg, details treated in a much more summary fashion m the larger figure on the 
reverse of the piece (PI. 29}, The Gebel el-Arak ivory shows a less schematic rendering uf the muscles 
in the case of the ibex where there is a more subtle transition from one plane to another. One might 
almost see in these carvings the germ of the two later styles of high and low relief found in the Old 
Kingdom. Compare, for example, the delicate low carving of the Hathor pendants on the belt oftheking 
on the Narmer palette with the bold, but equally beautiful cutting of the leaves and fruit of the palm- 
tree and the giraffes' heads on the Oxford fragment (PL 30). This latter palette shows figures with a 
more rounded surface, a plumper form when contrasted with the flat planes of the Narmer figures with 
their pattern of lightly raised lines, indicating muscles. Incidentally the uneven surface of the Narmer 
palette should be noted, both in the case of the background and the plane of the relief surface. 

The royal grave stelae, and in a cruder way the private stelae, show a type of cutting resembling 
that of the smaller objects. Large simple forms, more or less in one plane, are separated from 
their background by sharp-edged outlines. The round-topped stelae of Zer, Zet, and Memeith have 
very high relief with a certain rounding of the surfaces. That of Qay-a a has flat relief with sharp 
edges. The Peribsen stelae are less carefully cut, while that of Semerkhet appears to be unfinished, 
with the background unsmoothed and the outlines left rough. The one large piece of royal sculpture, 
the rock carving of Semerkhet at the Wady Maghara in Sinai, has Uttle to distinguish it from the reliefs 
of later kings carved on the neighbouring rocks. A certain simplicity, a stiffness m the articulation 
of the figures, and a sparing use of inscriptions might be pointed out, but all the Wady Maghara 
reliefs show rather rough carving in flat relief with little modelling. Some of the smaller work from the 
royal tombs has carving in relief similar to the pieces just discussed, but much of the decoration on 
ivory and wood is in incised lines, and being on a very small scale the figures and hieroglyphs are often 
very sketchy in drawing and always summary in detail. It must be remembered that the working of 
hard stone in the shape of vases had long continued and that the skill acquired in this craft had made 
possible the earring of the slate palettes and mace-heads. The objects from the royal tombs which 
correspond to these reliefs in skill and technique are to be sought among the shattered carvings on stone 
bowls, such as the splendid bold relief of the fragment of a bird’s head, the beetle design, or the hand 
found by Amdlineau; the exquisite decorative pattern in white marble (Royal Tombs, 11 , pi. V, 15), 
or the hieroglyphs accompanying the name of Wedymuw on an alabaster jar {/.r,, II, pi. VII). Most 
beautiful of all these Dyn. I pieces is the disk with the hunting scene from theSaqqarah tomb of Hema-ka. 
The delicate rendering of the bodies of the animals, the naturalism of the forms, and beauty of the 
colouring gained by combining various stones would be difficult to match in any period of Egyptian art. 

Thus it seems to me that we find in the material from the Predynastic and Early Dynastic periods 
a series of representations closely knit together by kindred dements and showing an unbroken develop¬ 
ment, It is impossible to place all the objects which have survived in strictly chronological order. We 
cannot trace the development, therefore, step by step in all its details, but the steady progress from the 
white-Unc drawings of the early pottery' to the palette of Narmer, the Sinai carving of Semerkhet , or 
the Hema-ka disks is none the less evident. \\ hat is more, we can trace in these early representations 
the firm foundations of the art of the Old Kingdom. 
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THE MONUMENTS OF THE ARCHAIC PERIOD 

AT the end of Dyn. II in the reign of Khaaekhemmvy. Dr. Reisner has shown that a new corpus of 
J^stone vessels appears and that with this reign the progress of Egyptian civilization takes a new step 
forward. The objects of the time of Khasekhemuwy belong, therefore, stylistically with those of the 
reign of Zoser and the Third Dynasty. The position of King Khasekhcm is still uncertain. From the 
evidence of the formation of his name he is usually placed before Khasekhemuwy, but there is a po^i n u\ 
that he is to be placed in Dyn. HI. I have grouped the reliefs and paintings of Khasekhcm, Khasckhe- 
muwy and Dyn. Ill, as well as the work of the transition period of the reigns of Hum and Snefcruw, 
under the convenient heading: ‘Archaic Period’. It comprises really three periods: the transition Dyn, 

II_HI ; Dyn. Ill; and the transition Dyn. Ill—IV. 

a. The Royal Monuments, Late Dynasty II and Dynasty III 

From the reign of Khasekhcm there are three monuments available for the study of reliefs. One of 
theseTa fragment of a royal stela from Hierakonpolis with figures incised in hard stone Below is an 
inscription with the king’s Horns name, while above is apparently part of a royal figure knee mg on a 
Zr^ T. Lprive insists of a beaded h-d *» 1-ng ^ ™ 

space on which the broken figure kneels. On the head * placed a 

1 hasea of the slate and limestone statues of Khasekhcm are decorated with remarkable drawings. 

n rh Front of the bise of each statue is a list of slain enemies of the king, while prostrate figures o 
On the front of the .. ^ ^ These UveJy fetches incised in stone discard the 

these are continue aroun ^ ^ human bodv in att j tu des rarely found in Egyptian art (Fig. 47>- 

usual conventions. They r p thousand signs from die head of a bound prostrate figure. 

A curious device, also, is the springing . , door-iamb found bv Quihell in the 

temple' at Hierakonpobs (lx., . p - ) , . - n p^ace- facade frames surmounted 

Khasekhemuwy. on one .We by U end «,i signs intenwined with 

by the Horus hawk and the Seth a ^ face of thc block has a scene erased 

the girdle tie emblem. 2 The inscriptions arc ^ b t carved in i ow relief. The inscriptions 

care ~ — bnlll* « repented OJM, - 934 . * ^ 

are almost entirely illegible. , j. jj oruS namc above him. In front of the 

On rbe left stand, the king other. The next two register., each 

king are four registers of small tigu ■ lowest register seems to contain four figures, 

contain three small " ^ 5 “ 5 ^ regist „. On the right the large figures of the Goddess 

and two others are placed to tue ngm 

ao irl il _ a 1TI 15.1. U* A hriA hlllltliltff llf UH" 


r ^ lT ,j l„ fhiibeii at Ei Kab in a brick building trf un- 
■ Fnemtim Of • e™ 1 '" eottindacU tht NB aaoer id th. ei.it *d! Othei Inf- 

deainaol trilh*S«f“ fcA «Hi.t«kc«i- «' re '"O’" 1 . third 
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Sea hat and the king (?) face each other hammering in boundary poles. The group is similar to a scene in 
the Ne-uscr-ra Sun Temple (Von Biasing, Re-lleiligtum II, pi. I). An inscription runs vertically between 
the poles and an obliterated inscription is visible above the whole scene. I wo other blocks were found 
nearby. One bore the king's name and the other had in relief a list of foreign countries (Hierakonpolis, 
II, pi. XXIII). 

The fact tha t these reliefs were cut in granite is remarkable in itself. The next inscriptions cut in 
granite that have been preserved are those of Cheops and Chephren, but these were in sunk relief. In 
fact I know of no other hard'Stone reliefs in the Old Kingdom, except for such decoration as the remark¬ 
able figure on an alabaster vessel from the Step Pyramid (Firth and Quibell, The Step Pyramid, pi, 104), 

or the plants and Nile gods on the side of the throne of 
certain statues of Chephren. The Kha&ekhemuwy scene 
is too badly damaged to give a clear impression of style, 
but the representation seems to have Little about it that 
is archaic, and resembles the form of the scene as we 
find it in the fully developed reliefs of Dyn. V. There 
is scarcely anything to stamp this as an early piece of 
work. One might note the form of the Seth animal, 
standing instead of seated or lying down as is more 
usual later on; the cramped drawing of the hawk hiero¬ 
glyphs; or the flat surface of the relief and lack of inner 
detail. 

In the same way it is striking what little difference 
in style is apparent between the royal reliefs at the 
Wady Maghara of Dyn. I—IV (Petrie, Researches in 
Sinai, pis, 45—51; Gardiner and Peet, The Inscriptions 
of Sinai, pis. I-IV). One can trace only a gradual development in the modelling from the flat carving 
of Scmcrkhct to the heavy, rounded surfaces of Sneferuw and Cheops. From this period there is 
a relief of Neter-khet and two of Sa-nekht. The Neter-khet carving is roughly executed. It repre¬ 
sents the king in the act of striking a kneeling captive with a mace, On the right is the king’s 
Homs name, and behind him a goddess of uncertain identification holding vui staff and nih sign. The 
goddess appears to have the wing of a protecting bird above her head, and in front of her is a line of 
hieroglyphs. The king wears one of the early examples of the uraeus on his forehead, but is otherwise 
not remarkable. The reliefs of Sa-nekht are better executed and begin to show more attention to the 
modelling of the surfaces. One is a fragment of a scene similar to that of Neter-khet; the other relief 
shows the king standing, facing right with staff and mace, wearing the white crown (PI. 30). In front of 
him is a standard of tep-wmt and beside it a small shrine. There is a clear attempt to portray the actual 
features of the king. The lips are full and protruding, while the nose is blunt with wide-spreading nostrils. 
The likeness bears a strong resemblance to portraits of Zoser, both in relief and in the seated statue from 
the Step Pyramid serdab. 

The largest body of relief sculpture of Dyn, III comes from the precincts of the great temple of 
Zoser at Saqqarah, but this can be supplemented by some tantalizingly broken fragments of relief found 
by Schiaparelli at Heliopolis, by a little piece of sculpture of similar type in the Cairo Museum, to be 
dated cither to the reign of Sa-nekht or Zoser, and by two pieces of royal relief from the temple of Hathor 
at Gebclein. Six panels in relief on the backs of false-doors, three in an underground gallery of the Step 



FtG. 47, Pm&tratc figures incised on base of throne 
of Kimsekbem {HierahonpuHi I, pi. XL). 
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Pyramid, and three in the tomb under the southern enclosure wall resemble each other in their rr presenta¬ 
tions . The king appears striding or standing, apparently in connexion with shrines of various gods {Pi. 31). 
In five cases out of six he wears the crown of Upper Egypt, but once that of Lower Egypt. The temph of 
El Kab and that of Horus of Edfu can be identified in the inscriptions. 1 lie king is accompanied by a 
protecting bird (Horns), by the wp-turnt standard, as well as r«/j and toti signs provided with human 
arms {Firth ami Quibell, U„ pis. 15-17,40-42)* The meaning of these scenes and their peculiar posit ion 
in the substructure of a tomb is difficult to understand. Mr. lrirth suggested that they may have to do 




, . -7™- —U-fo ft-nm Heliopolis in Turin; altered from Weill's 

Fl °-' » Turin ( wd “' ,s ' Fi|pk '■ ,0) ' 

with the foundation of certain temples. A close parallel .|pri„, pi. IX) 

by Sir Flinders Petrie at Memphis and ^.gne tn t « ^ anmmi hut Aeir meaning is by nn 

are now in Turin (Weill, Sphnx, X , PP- . sma H shrine. The building from which 

such a small an* that the reliefs must certain of its plan, Turn of the 

they came was apparently so bat > ■ “ ^ 2 |acc . fafadc fame accompanied by formulae (Fig. 49 ). 

pieces give the name of Xeter-khct, o ‘ p , it apP ears on the statue found in the btep 

the other (Fig. 4 *) *ving ** - ^ i ^ted Sgnrc facing ,n the left and wearing 

Pyramid r erdub). Two groups of A>gme"B ^ e „ g^wn in the Old Kingdom in 

a long robe, a long fall *. - *e dtvt e beard. Tta - . „nrfn- h i..» he 
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the case of the hieroglyph determining the name of a god (see Davies, T/ie Tomb of Ptahhetep and 
Akhetketep, I, pL IV). Over one of these figures is the Seth animal and over the other: . . . b, in which 
I would see the name of the god Geb, In front of each seated figure is written. di ffih dd tuf no ib dt, 
and in front of and behind each are five vertical lines of inscription, each identical inscription thus 
repeated four times (see Fig. 50). There must have been at least four of the seated figures and perhaps 
more. Sethe ( Urbmden I, 153-4) has also restored the name of Shu (in space left blank in Fig. 50 on 
right of No. 5). Therefore it seems that we have here the Ennead of Heliopolis. 1 

Another fragment has the Seth animal facing to the right and the epithet lie of Ombos (Fig- 5 1 )- 
This piece has a border of hkr ornament along the top and seems to belong to a different scene from the 



FiO. 49. Fragment of Zoscr Heliopolis relief in Turin; Weill's fragment No. Z t Corrected from original. 


preceding group of fragments. A fragment on a larger scale and therefore from stilJ another scene show's 
parts of two registers. Above is a throne with the intertwined plants of Upper and Lower Egypt. Below 
is the head of a large figure in a full wig surmounted by the sky border. Perhaps belonging to this 
representation arc several other fragments with hieroglyphs on a scale larger than that of the other 
inscriptions and less well worked. 

A most interesting fragment shows the king seated with the ladies of his family gathered around his 
feet (Fig. 48). The women are represented as tiny figures, two in front of the king’s legs, and a third 
behind with her arm around his leg. The name of the third woman is illegible. Over the first two is 
written r sit ntet Hr Int-b-f, Htp-hr-nbty . Whether the titles belong to both or whether Int-ka-s is 

sit nhvt and Hetep-hcr-nebty m/(/t) Hr is uncertain from the arrangement of the words, but Hetep-her- 
nebty at least seems to be distinguished by a queen’s title. She is also shown differently from the other 
two women, w ith her hands crossed on her breast and a head-dress of the unusual type w r om by certain 
queens of Dyn. IV (Hetep-hcres II, the mother of Khufuw-khaf, and the woman on the Bankficld 
stela). The name of Hetep-her-nebty seems to occur again on another piece with the title serf hti 
(only htp . . . nbty preserved). She stood at the base of a top te/wt standard followed by that with the 
‘Kbons 1 emblem (Fig. 52). A fragment of a similar standard faces to the right, and these two pieces may 
belong to flanking scenes of the striding king in a Heb-Sed ceremony or a scene of the founding of a 
temple, A portion of a torso and arm probably belongs to such a figure, as does a fragment of the king’s 
leg with the pendant tail of his dress and a wi emblem. The lady Int-ka-s stood between his legs on 
’ Moalet, U, FadUti dt Unit (1929-1932), p. t+3l fig. 33 , for a relief of Ncw-ra which suggests □ parallel. 
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this fragment where her broken name is still preserved. Perhaps belonging to the same scene are two 
registers, each with a part of a small figure, one with staff, and the other facing a sma s nne. n t e 
analog,' of the Slop Pyramid reliefs and the Memphis gateway of the Middle Kingdom found by Petne 
there should he other standing figures of the king. Part of one of these may be found on t e sma 
showing the hand of the king carrying a wand, while a small attendant stands tn front of him. The 
position of the hand indicates a standing figure of the king. A fragment of the cobra representing t e 

goddess Buto is another dement that accompanies this type of scene. 

Finally, there is a fragment showing the seated king with his clenched hands held to his breast, one 
of them grasping two staves and the other perhaps the flail. A small attendant places his hand on the 



Fig. 51. Fragment of Zoser Heliopolis relief Fig. 5a, Zoser Heliopolis relief in Turin; 

in Turin; Weill’s No, 4 with corrections. Weill’s No. it withcorrtcuonB. 


king's elbow. This would appear to be the scene where the king is seated on the Heb-Sed throne while 
one of the officiants arranges his dress. Perhaps from this figure, or from that where the king is seated 
with the princesses, comes the bit of the curled protuberance of the red crown with the sign bit in front. 
Another fragment gives names of two towns with the indications ‘east’ and “west* above them. 
Finally, there is a comer piece with a broken inscription on one face and on the other the lower part of a 
line of w riting ending . . . df, and beneath this a line of stars in the sky horder. 

The Cairo fragment published by Prof, Borchardt {Annates, XXVIII , p, 43) resembles the Helio¬ 
polis pieces, both in style and in the small scale of the figures. Prof. Borchardt has assigned the fragment 
to the reign of Sa-nekht because of the resemblance of the features of the king's head on one side of the 
piece to the portrait of S3-nckht from the \\ady Maghara. It seems to me possible, however, that the 
fragment may have the same provenance as the Zoser fragments in Turin. The orderly composition 
bounded by a border-line on both sides of the piece and the meticulous quality of the work make it very 
doubtful that this could be a sculptor's trial piece, as has been suggested. It has none of the hasty 
sketchiness of the flake of limestone with a portrait of Snefemw found by Rowe at Mcdum which is one 
of die rare examples that we have of 2 sculptor's trial piece from the Old Kingdom. The fact that the 
decoration is on both sides of a thin piece of white limestone (ca, 2 cm. thick), although very unusual, 
could be explained if this w ere a fragment of the thin screen wall of the side of a small shrine. On one 
side the king is shown standing in Heb-Sed dress facing to right. The signs btto and m are probably 
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parts of the labels hm hue Ntm and imy hnt (to be restored over two small figures in front of him), The 
other side shows a head of die king on a larger scale, wearing die red crown, and also facing to the right. 
If the stone formed part of the side of a shrine it would in all probability have been the left-side wall, 
with the king facing in to the right wearing the red crown inside the shrine and facing out to the rieht 
on the outer wall. The blank space behind the king’s head on die inside might have served to lake the 
folded hack wooden door of the shrine, 

In addition to the above reliefs there is further material for stylistic consideration in the inscriptions 
on the bases of two statues of Zoser and on the boundary stones with the names of Int-ka-s and Hetep- 
her-nebty. These are in relief of a slightly different 
quality from the Step Pyramid panels and the Helio¬ 
polis reliefs. 

Even more important than these is a tiny frag¬ 
ment of wood carved with decoration in rehe! found 
by Quibell in the Step Pyramid {The Step Pyramid, 
p, 139, pi. 109). Below is the upper part of the 
Wepwawt standard, the Horns name of heter-khet, 
and the curling protuberance of the red crown, Above 
a sky border with stars is preserved die heel of the 
king and the pendent bull's tail of his garment. He 
is apparently pulling a rope tied to the prow' ot a 
vessel. It seems more than likely that he is towing 
the Sokar bark as in a scene in the Abydos temple 
(Capart, Le Temple de Seti T\ pi. XLIX) 



Fig. 53. Fragment of Zwwr Hcliopolu relief in ! urin; 
Weill’s No, 12 corrected from original. 


C-LeZy important'fragments of archaic relief have not yet been pnbiUhed One of theee ,n 

Turin cornea apparently from the early temple of Hathor at Gcbctein. ft show* . .m*m**»' '*** 

* j ■ *1 hull' 4 ; tail He carries horizotitallv in right Iv.uhJ a 

kiu E facing .0 the ngh, andw«rm g ^ , nd beiow. a Larger 

bundle of four staves. Behind him, above.arc twe This is an attitude known 

figure in a curious mg who 1 **'*^_. re | i e f s . He » labelled here Mwt-ifr. Beneath a 

from one of the officiants in the A u u n f the Tiecnbar beet associated with lire fieric Ijr 

sky border with slats is a ra “'^°„ though made from matting) such as ac know 
feast, with an enormous WP- or the Su„ Bark in the Pyramid Teats (Spnrtr, 

from pictures of this boat on > „ lhc lcfl in®, followed by the ura.ua 

26a). Above the boat is written. Smto Hr, and , , ^ Hermopoh. who is aBed H»rn 

snake on a basket. 1 uretas^Vyramid K «*» * 

nbt Wtm, or an association of the bun Hark 

impossible to determine hum the fr ^ cn ^ Zculiu: drawing of the wig and the panther skin of the 
The archaic forms of the hteroglvp , ? dongated”forms of the human figures with their 

figure behind the king, and ^ ^ of thia relief. There is a resemblance, too, to the 

sparse modelling leave no doubt of _ ^ gUr3 ^ drawn in the sky border. There is a 

Heliopolis reliefs, particularly m die w jv 1 . ^ an d m ^ quality of the 

second piece in Cairo (PI. J.)» *• <*** *** 

limestone in which it is dned,t ta _ records. There is also a striking resemblance to the 

no provenance has been enteret flhc Wepwawt standard, particularly the way in which 

Zoser Turin reliefs. Very similar is the drawing 
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the projecting curved piece, as well as the adjoining symbol of ‘KW. arc covered with little incised 
dots, 'The rather rough drawing of the small stars in the border at the top is 1 e 1 ie ^' os ^ pieces. 
The slenderness of the figures and the forms of the hieroglyphs resemble closely the other Gehelem 
piece* The hard compact limestone with its slate-like fractures is identical v* ith the Litter iragment. e 

scene, too, is complementary. A foundation ceremony is represented, The hands o t ie ng are evi 
dcntly shown driving in boundary states, lie is accompanied by two Wcpwawt standar acmg eac 
other, and one with the ‘Khons emblem, Over the stakes is written (Smite:) (followed by a boat) Hr. 
Facing the king is a female figure (goddess?) holding a jar on her head. Over her is written mn h. 
Dr. Reisner has suggested to me that on the 1 urin piece the king is pjobablj carrying the boundary 
stakes which he is here shown driving into the ground. I he exact date ut these pieces is difficult to 
determine, but I would suggest Late Dyn, 11 (on the analogies of the Khasekhemuwy foundation 
ceremony) or the reign of Zoser to which period the pieces most nearly correspond. There is a less 
developed style felt here than in the Saqqarah and Heliopolis reliefs and it is just possible that this may 
be due to the provincial origin of the work. This is a difficult point to determine as there is \ ery little 
evidence for provincial schools of sculpture at any time before the late Old Kingdom. Certainly the 
work of Khasekhemuwy at Hierakonpolis and El Kab is of a quality representative of the work of the 
court, and it may be that the Gebelcin reliefs owe their slight peculiarities to the fact that they are a 
little earlier than the reign of Zoser, 

It is the reliefs of Zoser and Sa-nekht that exemplify the style of their period, 1 here is little or no 
hard-stone relief to compare with the granite carvings of Khasekhemuwy, while the figures of the 
Kha-sekhem stela are no more than scratched on the surface of the stone. The wildly tangled anatomy 


of the prostrate figures on the Kha-sekhem statues forms one of those rare by-paths which occasionally 
turn aside from the steady line of development of Egyptian art, In the Zoser reliefs themselves several 
different styles, or rather different qualities of workmanship, can be detected. The sculptor of the 
boundary stelae of the princesses worked hastily leaving a slanting profile to the outlines of his figures. 
He indulged in little modelling and there is a sparseness of inner detail, On the other hand the craftsman 
who carved the statue base with the name of Imhotep was a mcticuluus draughtsman. The bows under 
the feet of the King and the line of rhyt birds are beautifully drawn in fiat, low relief, as are the dd and 
girdle tie emblems on the front of the hase, Note, for example, the well-observed crossing of the bird’s 
wings to prevent them from flying. However, when it came to drawing the minute details of the 
inscription across the front of the base, although the artist tried conscientiously to include inner drawing 
lines, he was working on such a small scale that he was unable to draw them accurately. The result is 
a scries of cramped and stringy hieroglyphs (PI, 31 c). The neck of the tp sign is long and the face 
gaunt. The details of the head of the owl are askew. The ter bird is unusually slender, as are the legs 
of the outlines of ht t the tv sign, and r. In contrast to the boundary stones, however, the signs are 
well alined and the arrangement orderly . The line of hieroglyphs across the base of the seated statue 
of Zoser shows large simple signs in flat relief without much inner detail. The outlines are well drawn. 

It is the panels in the underground chambers ol the Step Pyramid precinct which mark the advance 
over earlier reliefs. The fragments from Heliopolis and the Cairo piece provide confirmatory material 
strongly resembling the Saqqarah panels. Even in the rough stone carving of the Wady Maghara, the 
reliefs of Sa-nekht begin to show an improvement in the modelling of the surfaces, and like the Step 
Pyramid reliefs attempt to portray the actual features of the king. The Saqqarah panels are in a beautiful 
low relief that shades off into the background. There is a new subtlety in the modelling of the human 
figure. The collar-bones, the knee, the leg muscles, and the bony and muscular structure of the face are 
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indicated by means of very slight but telling gradations of surface. Only the lines of paint around the 
eye and the eyebrow are still raised, retaining the repousse treatment of the early representations. The 
proportions of the figure have been greatly improved and the composition has been ordered and simp It' 
fied. Except for a certain slimness of figure evident here and in the panels of llesi-ra, die proportions 
are those with which we are familiar in later Old Kingdom art. The use of very large hieroglyphs gives 
to the se scenes a boldness of mass, in spite of the low relief. In actual cutting and modelling there is 
little to distinguish the best of the can ing from the fine low relief of Dyn. IV at Giza (PI. 31). 

The Heliopolis reliefs are perhaps slightly inferior. They show a gradation of workmanship from 
fragments which resemble the boundary stelae of the princesses to others which approach the per¬ 
fection of the Step Pyramid panels in their fine low relief and intricate inner detail. The Cairo piece is 
of equal quality with the Saqqarah reliefs. It stresses, however, the boldness oi mass which wc have 
noted in the Zoser panels, with a relief which is graduated less smoothly to meet the background. It 
seems to me possible to detect in this piece and in the Saqqarah reliefs ihc perms of the heavy bold sty c 

that was to dominate the transition period from Dyn. Ill to Dyn. IV.* • 

The Hicrakonpolis and El Kab blocks of Khaaekherouwy, the two Gebdein pieces, and the I e o- 
polis reliefs of Zoser are the only examples of temple relief which are preserved until the reign " escr- 
kaf with the exception of some beautiful Dyn, IV fragments refused at some new > iscmcrc 

fragment, in *. Pyramid Tempi, of Cheops. a block poribly from the Cheph.cn 
sunk relief inscriptions of Cheops end Chcphrcn. The Saqqarah rehef. of *~r Ml 

category of their own as then were used in the sub-s.mc.unt of a tomb. The chapels ^ .he Heb-Sed 
category or a.ur ore «rved no trace of decoration, although they show the 

ZZ ?«££** - - ™■“ *-* 

in Dyn. I had been decorated with relicts, 

b The Private Monuments of Late Dynasty II and Dynasty III 
The private work of the period under io ” 

craftsmanship of the Hest-ra reliefs r£flKIcd to lhc private rock carvings at Wady 

nichc-stones or tire Bankheld stela. x . , of reliefs. The wooden panel* of Hesi-rt, 

Maghara which contribute little natem . o «> u '° | ^ dc |icacy «f their low relief. It 

dated ,0 rite reign of Zoser. resemble *0 best wo*o! ^ ^ «• ^ ^ , h<w . here and 
should be remembered, however, th; w l] a feature of the high 

— of the sharp-edged ^ ‘ «— “* 

reliefs m stone of the next peno . - . f | nner equals and perhaps excels the Zoser 

background. The modelling and l] | u e Vertical hieroglyphs are tail and ninow. The wands 

reliefe. 'Hiere is a predilection for shm cr o — ^ for ^ ^ of hrcad . Oddly enough this does 
and staffs are greatly reduced m wi , ■ . d wa ifc and may have been accentuated 

no, seem robe characteristic the ,,„st-bones are careful,, delmeatcd. 


ra, 
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The modelling of the legs has received particular attention in 


one of the standing figures {Quibell, The 


Tomb of Hey, pi. XXIX, on the right), as has the bony structure of the face of another standing figure 
(pL XXX, right). A deep furrow curves down around the mouth of the seated figure (p ., I). _ 

does not appear on the other panels but is found in the reliefs of the next P eri ^ 1 * o t 2 1 is 

meant to show advancing age, a device introduced by tins sculptor and C0 P ie Y s 0 0WI “ rSl ( iis 
perhaps not accidental that this particular panel exhibits the greatest similarity to t e r s 0 t e 
transitional period (Dyn. Ill—IV), being higher, flatter relief with sharply defined edges. 

Certain interesting new elements are introduced in the Hesi-ra reliefs. Here occurs the first developed 
representation of the man seated at the table of bread with short list above and titles and names (PI. 31). 
An unusual detail, not repeated later, is that the seated man holds staff and w and against his breast. Nor 
does the scribe’s equipment hanging over his arm appear again. This is the first large seated figure t rat 
we know. The artist has had difficulty in representing the legs under the long robe. He has made them 
too slender below the knee and has carried up the dividing line from the ankles so that it looks as though 
the far leg were covering the near leg at the top, gradually widening to show the full width of the ankle, 
although the foot partly disappears behind the near foot. The front leg of the chair is not shown, a con¬ 
vention common to the primitive niche-stones. Here in its first example the hand stretched out to the 
offering-table has the thumb in the wrong position, as though it were the left hand, not the right. In 
one of the panels occurs for the first time the gesture of a standing figure holding a staff against his 
breast. It should be noted that the unusual head-dress with little round curls is found on one of the 
figures. The attitude of this man, standing with hands hanging open at his sides, is another new position. 

The panelled crude-brick wall of the corridor of Hesi-ra was painted with mat patterns, while the 
backs of the small niches which did not contain actual wooden panels were coloured to imitate wood 
graining. On the opposite wall various household articles and personal equipment were painted as though 
standing in open cupboards or set under a mat shelter. There was possibly a large seated figure at the 
end of the wall inspecting all this material. The end wall was decorated with rows of offering-stands, 
and the door-jamb of the entrance had an offering-list (a similar list was employed later on the door¬ 
jambs of the chapel of Kha-bauw-sokar, but is now nearly illegible). The outer corridor contained the 
earliest scenes from life that have been preserved in chapel decoration. A fragment on the west wall 
showed a crocodile in the water, four oxen, and mo human figures. Other fragments of men engaged in 
uncertain occupations were found. These traces of a fully developed swamp scene in Dyn. Ill warn us, 
as do the granite carvings of Khasekhemuwy, how fragmentary is our knowledge of the art of the 
Archaic Period. The drawing and colouring of these paintings is highly developed. Mr. Quibell 
writes {lx., p. 10): ‘The hair on the legs of the oxen is represented by short stippling strokes, somewhat 
unlike anything seen elsewhere.’ This seems to be an early example of broken colour. The graining of 
wood, and mottling of stone vessels, as well as the fibre of mats and the scaled markings on the back of 
the crocodile are drawn in meticulous fashion. The colours are yellow, red, white, black, and green, 
while Mr. Quibell also mentions blue. The fragmentary small figures are well drawn, although die eye 
is unusually large. One figure leans over with his head in a peculiar position as though the back of the 
head were shown. It is so broken that no conclusion can be drawn (see Fig. 202). A convention which 
appears in these paintings for the first time should be noted, This is the representation of objects 
inside boxes, sometimes drawn as though the lid had been lifted off and one were looking down on the 
contents from above, sometimes as though the side of the box had been removed to exhibit the objects 
inside. Often there is a mixture of these two forms of representation necessitated by the size and shape 
of the articles that have been fitted into the circumscribed space of the rectangular outline of the box. 
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The seats of the chairs and the upper surface of the bed are often shown in plan as well as profile t 
exhibiting the thong ties with which they were attached to the framework (Fig. 46). 

In addition to the offering-lists of Hesi-ra and those painted on the door-jambs ol Kha-bauw-sokar, 
there was found another fragmentary list which also appears to be early. This is now preserved 1 >nl> in a 
drawing in the possession of the Harvard-Boston Expedition labelled simply ‘Covington Tomb*. This 
would seem to refer to the large panelled brick mastaba excavated by Dow Covington and Mr. Quibell 
on a high point in the ridge south-east of the Third Pyramid. This tomb was probably of the reign of 
Khasekhemuwy, but Covington also uncovered a few other pits and even a stone mastaba whic is 
certainly as kte as Dyn. IV, if not later. No one has any recollection, apparently, of the finding of 
a painted wall in any of these tombs, and it is uncertain whether it came from a chapel or J l ^ * 
chamber. Nevertheless the possibility that it may have come from the great pwdkd manta a w 
further strengthened bv inner evidence in the list itsell. It is in the form ol ail ear > compartment 1 
containing garments (hcluding an unusual one called wf determined by a troll md apparently tt.tplying 
that the garment teas made of svolf skin), furniture, gnmar.es, food, and dnnk. i Jus <>pe o 1 
ment list is very rare after the reign of Cheops, and ia characteristic of the tranBiiton^nod Dyu 111--0 • 
Its most elaborate form is exempted by the whole east wall of the >«*.<! ™ ^ ^ 

would form a suitable part of the decoration of :i mastaba ol the en o ) n * * , « 

that the thousand sign is painted yellow instead of the green ^ pa i„t- 

plan, forms, basket-work, he., which a few W 

ings gives to this fragment an importance (hap . ^ M ^[y ^ Dyn. I) found in the Archaic 

ZZy^C^" nearb obliterated figure. in *S 3 o 3 s and 3 o 34 , no other P^atp 

was supplied with a small inscribe imes _ _ k ctw «cn the plain crude-brick niche and the 

stone fat-door This was 0 ^ iouJ ^'' 1 Zdve nichLone.' coosuded of • reetsngular.Ubemedin 
fully-developed stone f^^ P „ „ d „ m partntent list later found on the slsb-stehte and the 

relief with a represen.at.on of theubie actret _ «”l* ™ ^ ^ thcrecungle. 

tablets of the stone false-doors. A i ■ " , j Hcsi-ta, and the examples present 

The carving is much cruder in wortmanshtp d»J" ^ P - ^ ^ or two of the pieces 

great difficulties when one attempts to arrange 1 j, but certain of them arc as kte as Dy n. IV. 
preserved can be dated possible as ear y .is t' • 0 f a provincial origin must be uken 

'■sssf^s;; t rssssssiCtrsis: 

glyphs, carelessness in the beri ^or modelling, and a lack of firmness in the outlines 
relief in one plane wrth a minimi reoresen tation of forms. In a few cases the relief ts left as a 

as well as a fumbling awkwardness m h ^ pitted background (FS, 3073 X). 1 here are 

one-plane surface sharply silhouetted and it resembles an example of Dyn 1 

no inner drawing lines. Probably,nthts in dte mche-stone. as in all early reltcfs 

mentioned on p- .30- The b ^ ro “"f“X where the outline is merely incised. 1 believe .ha, mesed 

except for examples like the lsha.retoern «b ^ „ bjcc « of wood, tvory, and 

hues occur only in the cutting of hard no 
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atone. The forms of the niche-stones are frequently so roughly drawn and unprovided with inner 
drawing that hieroglyphs and small details are sometimes unrecognizable. Usually our confusion is due 
less to the archaic form of hieroglyph than to the inability of the craftsman. This is true ot the Sehe- 
fener tablet {PL 32), although as a princess she should have been able to command an able sculptor, and 
it is probable that this is one of the earliest pieces in the group. 

The importance of distinguishing between poor workmanship and actual archaism in the period 
from Dyn. II to the beginning of Dyn. IV is not to be underestimated. A warning is to he found in three 
inscribed objects found at Reqaqnah (Garstang, The Third Egyptian Dynasty, pi. 28). The stela of 
Sa-mery (R 88 A) and the wooden stela of Shepses (R 64) have often been cited as archaic objects. The 
wooden stela was too badly damaged to judge of its style, but the limestone panel bears all the charac¬ 
teristics of primitive work—irregular spacing of hieroglyphs, clumsy drawing of the figure, and peculiar 
forms of the hieroglyphs themselves (see the sign for fii^A). There is a marked resemblance to the Bank- 
field stela, FS 3036 X, and other niche-stones. A third inscription is 'typical Old Kingdom work’. The 
hieroglyphs are small, neatly made, and well drawn in conventional forms. They are arranged in 
vertical columns divided by raised lines (which are perhaps wider than usual). The work might be of 
Dyn. IV, V, or VI, stylistically. The tomb from which this third stone comes (R 70) has been dated by 
Dr, Reisner to Dyn. IV (Cheopsf?) or later, see Tomb Development, p. 232). The other two mastabas 
(R 88 A, R 64) are small and obviously subsidiary to this tomb and the other large mastabas of the 
cemetery. The burial equipment of Shepses contained a bowl marked with the name of Sneferuw. 1 
The R 70 inscription contains a list of scribes among which appears the name of Sa-mery, who is pro¬ 
bably the same man as the owner of the stela of R 8S A. Thus in Dyn. IV, at a provincial site, the 
wealthy owner of a large tomb could have Iris reliefs carved in style and workmanship similar to that 
current at the court, while one of his followers had to be content with carving closely resembling that of 
the private work of Dyn. II and III. 

The above example presents the double difficulty of distinguishing work that is really early from 
work that is the result of inferior craftsmanship and the separation of provincial work from that done at 
court (really only a variation of the same problem}. It shows that errors can he made when one Is forced 
back upon stylistic criticism unsupported by chronological evidence. An examination of the material 
makes it evident that we have very little provincial work that can be definitely identified, and that what 
there is presents contradictory evidence. The ‘archaic’ style was still current at Reqaqnah m the reign 
of Sneferuw or even later, side by side with a type of relief that one could easily mistake for the work of 
Dyn. V, The tablets FS 303b Neb-iaw (Cairo 379*2), which are of a tvpe which one might he 

tempted to assign to a provincial site, are certainly from Saqqarah. This weakens the claim for a provin¬ 
cial origin for the similar Bankficld stela* and the Gem-n-sesher tablet. It would seem that the majority 
of these stones bear the same relation to the Zoser reliefs and the panels of Hcsi-ra that the private grave 
stones at Abvdos bore to the royal stelae, and that their most probable source is the Archaic Cemetery 
at Saqqarah. 

There are certain archaisms that occur in the primitive niche-stones. These may be summed up as 


1 We have seen (p. 45) that the statue* of ftefcr-shemeni at 
El Kab can hardly be accepted as of such an early date u that sug¬ 
gested by the name of Sneferuw on the stone bowls found in 
the neighbouring tomb of Ka-mena, but are more probably con¬ 
siderably later in Dyn. IV. It should be noted, however, that 
the fragments of relief from the lining of one of the niches in 
the niasuba of Ka-mcna, show ft head with the characteristic 


atrip of green eye-paint associated with the reliefs of the transi¬ 
tion period (Dyns. 111—IV) at Saqt|aratL These fragments 
dre *0 poorly preserved that it is impossible to draw much 
mfaamiHu from them (Quibell, El Jur5 t pi. XVI11). 

junker, Gh# t ll F p, iG t states that this was bought in 
uxor in 1839. It 15 now in the Banklictd Museum, Halifax r 
England 
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follows. The absence of a front leg to the chair is a constant feature of all the early stones. The drawing ol 
the seat in plan as well as profile often occurs. A bowl-shaped table on a narrow stand, with low loaves 
of bread, is also common to them all. In the case of the Bankficld stela the tabic actually lias the shape 
of a bowl with recurved rim. A type of wig with long curls is shown in the case of the Princes* Sehe¬ 
fener (PI. 32), Iset-ka (Archaic Maslahas, pi XXVIII), anti the two figures on the slab of Watcn and 
Weser-neb-nt. 1 Ab-neb (Weill, II™ el IIP" Dynasties, p. 220) has a wig composed of small round curb. 
The B attlefi eld lady (J,EA,, IV, pi. LV) has a head-dress that is set well hack from the forehead and 
marked with horizontal lines, resembling that of Hetep-her-nebty and the later figures of l letep-herea 
II and the mother of Kbufuw-khaf. The occurrence of a simple form of compartment list is found in 
the case of Sehefener, Ab-neb, Gero-u-sesher (Berlin No. 23217, Scharff. Studies Presented to F. Ll, 
Griffith, p. 346), Zefa-nesuwt (Von Hissing, Denkmdler dgyptiseker Skulptur, ph 14}, the \S aten tablet 
(Revue egvptologique , Jan. 1919), and 3073 X, while the linen list without the compartment 

arrangement appears on the niche-stone of Wep-ka (Quibell, Archaic Mastahm. pi. XXV 111 ), Primitive 
forms of hieroglyphs occur in the case of Schefener, 3036 X, the Bankficld stela, Gem-n-sesher, V\ ep-ka, 
and Zefa-nesuwt. In the case of the 3073 X piece the unintelligible forms of the signs may be due to the 
unfinished condition of the can ing, and in the case of the Neb-iaw stone the same features are probably 
due to the weathered condition of the surface, A squarish throne instead of a chair appears on the 
Sehefener and Bankficld stones, 

I should list the following private nichc-stoncs as showing poor workmanship: Gcm-n-scshcr 

(Berlin No 23217), Ka-akhet (?) (Munich, Alte Rcsidcnz. Glyplothck No. tofc), FS 303* X. Neith- 

khen, (?) (Firth), Neb-iaw (Cairo, 37 <>tt>, and the Bankficld stela (Halifax). I should set these down as 

the less skilful work of Dvn. Ill, although the Neb-iaw stone may be as late as Slttfauw. I ^ ,r °”> 

FS 307, X certainly seems to be unfinished and is difficult to place. The slab of Ra-khuw (FS 3037) » 

carefully worked but simple in composition. The seven other, appear to .how good typed pnvatc 

work of the Archaic period. These ate Sehefener (Cairo), thcdoublc table, o, Vaten and VVeset-neb.n . 

Emery'’s double tablet of Tety and Nefer-hercs, Zefa-nesuwt. lst-ka( :), Wep-ka, and Ab-nel (I. * )• 

Of these the table, of the Princess Sehefener (QS 2146 E) is certainly the earliest in type and,» pt.*ab|y 

to be dated ,0 theend of Dyn. 11 . That of Ab-neb. on the other handtscatvcd ,n alabaster, and s,n^ 

shows good workmanship in hard stone may be as trie as the tetgn of Sue eruw. although I shoo d be 

• I- H, da., it m Dvn III The figures of this tablet are well drawn and show a higher type of relief 
metined to da e it to Dyn. III. 1 - charal1cri 5tie of the following period. The figure of the 

wM, the heavier rounding of **-*«■■**•*- ^ ^ g „ lOTiJ . !n ,Kcse niche- 

owner appeam tm “' b ,£ a rfthe fOTm which is known throughout the Old Kingdom. 

stones the figure seated at a table . breast, hut here the 

In Hesi-ra there was the unusual element of th There «* two exceptions 

figure sits with left hand on breast and njT e ^ (Bankfitdd and Neb-iaw), an attitude found 

this where body hand, J. Nllmich Qblct . where the man hrids hi. 

in female figures in Dyn. Ik. • P ^ g( rwnd , found by Emery present the 

"Tnyrni ^ ^tn^? "^"iaed in dyrirwril-known^ Thep^potrien. 

* Morel, /tttw igyptdaiiqut l <9^^ The prereot locmlioa of .he 
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of the human figure are established and the modelling shows great progress, 1 he technique of low relief 
has achieved a perfection in royal work scarcely to be excelled. It remains tor the following Dynasties 
to develop a bold type of relief 1 (already foreshadowed in the early Dy nastie Period and in some pieces 
of Dyn. Ill), as well as intermediate variations, and the entirely new type oi sunk relief. In the next lew 
generations the great works of the kings of Dyn. H (and Huni il he built the Southern Pyramid at 
Dahshur) were to provide such a training-school that the skill of the craftsmen available to private 
persons was soon to reach a level approaching that of royal work. 1 he next step, too, was to be the expan 
sion of the reliefs over larger areas of wall surface. All the caning up until the reign of Sneferuw (or 
Huni), as we have seen, is on a comparatively small scale. We have little evidence of the royal work of 
Huni and Sneferuw, but with the introduction of the stone-lined chapel, coupled with increasing tech¬ 
nical skill, the way was opened up for the representation of larger figures and more complicated scenes. 
The chapel of Hesi-ra shows us that this decoration of large wall surfaces had been anticipated already 
in painting on plaster. 

c. The Transition Period from Dynasties III to IV: the Reigns of Huni and Sneferuw: 

Royal Work 

There are no reliefs or inscriptions that can be attributed to Huni ; even his burial-place is uncertain 
unless it be the South Stone Pyramid at Dahshur. The material for Sneferuw is extremely meagre. It 
is limited to the rock-carvings at the Wady Maghara (Petrie, Researches in Sinai, pis. 50,51), a small trial 
piece found by Alan Rowe at Medum on which he read die name of Sneferuw, and the beautiful 
inscriptions and patterns with which Sneferuw caused to be decorated the furniture of his queen 
Hctcp-hcres, the mother of Cheops. In the best worked of the tw o Wady Maghara reliefs Sneferuw is 
shown in the familiar attitude, striking a kneeling captive with a trace, accompanied by his names, titles 
and certain formulae. The relief is high with bold simple masses and a heavy rounding of the surfaces. 
The king wears a new type of head-dress with horns and feathers. This head-dress occurs again on the 
trial piece found by Mr. Rowe. It also appears on the head of the Horns hawk on the Hetep-heres 
canopv, alternating with a bundle-shaped crown like the hkr ornament, accompanied by horns and 
feathers. The workmanship of the Medum limestone flake is crude.* The relief is in one plane with an 
uneven surface silhouetted against a background that is completely cut away. The king stands facing 
right, holding a rtvf sceptre in his left hand. The ear is clumsily drawn, and the features summarily 
indicated. The other carving from the Wady Maghara is badly cut, the outlines incised, and the back¬ 
ground partly cut away with the surface left pitted. The figures are fiat with no inner detail. The king 
is shown wearing the white crown, striking a captive, and again standing, once with the white crown 
and once with the red. The uneven background suggests that the work may be unfinished. 

The hieroglyphs of the Hetep-heres bed canopy (G 7000 X) inscriptions are beautifully modelled 
in the gold. The relief must first have been caned on the wooden panels over which the gold was 
beaten into shape. The surfaces are broken up with stipple marks, fine stnations, and cross-hatching. 
A necklace is drawn on the flying hawk, and fine lines indicate the fangs of die cobra (PL 37). The 
advance achieved in the delineation of form and movement can be seen strikingly by comparing the 
flying birds on the Narmer Mace head or the British Museum palette (Figs. 27, 31) with the flying hawk 
here, or with the hawks resting on tall plants in ihc inlay panels of a piece of furniture of uncertain 
form (Fig. 59). The formal bed protecting bird with far wing outstretched, tip forward, and the near 

1 Emery is unfortunately unable to date exactly the bold, bi the debris 

? f a "““T 1 architrave, rabfc,, * lU^traUd London AVw, April o, 1032, p. 516. 

and standing figure an back panel of ruche found thrown dav=n y r J J 
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wing folding down has been seen in the Zoaer panels and occurs here again on the end o! the inlaid 
curtain box. The position of the wings forming a right-angle makes a suitable frame above the king. 
The artist has achieved a superb decorative effect in the coils of the cobra's body (PI. 17 ). and 
has shown unusually acute observation of nature in the drawing of the bee (PL 37)* ^ he has? "f the far 
wing is hidden behind the body, but the near wing is attached well down the side, 1 he same care u 
shown in drawing the far and near legs. This is an observation of space relationship, of relative planes- 
of surface, and of the rounding of a solid object, very rare in Egyptian art. A stylistic peculiarity of the 
draughtsman of the bed canopy hieroglyphs is die crispness of drawing of the d serpent, the neck bent 
sharply back at the curve. 



a ci tiarlv seated figures: Cheops (Anthes, huchriftr* roil 
eifcruw, from end of Hctep-hm'* curtain box; sold l hieroglyph 



Hat-nub, PI- IV)i 
determining mmt 


The bed canopy and the 

by her husband Snefemw. 0n ' “ ^ ’ her in!ilid pane | s bear no name except U«« “ f 

made at the order of her son Cheops. Although the Cheops objects belong 

hercs herself and may have been P^P* 1 . ^ tufe forme d a group within one woman’s lifetime 

to a later period than that disced^ ^ S[lcferaw boa ha. for the first time 
and should he considered toge __ 4 \ w hH e the northern end shows us the 

the winged eon dial placed over the bog a « “f ^ ^ „ Wt W a„d right arm 

developed reputation * »£«* over a .hart wig, with the ribbon, banging down 

extended along his thigh. l|L 

behind (Fig. 54 )- , buUt up 0 f separate pieces of beaten gold which had been 

A fragmentary seated figure of H P ^ ^ com(tedy destroyed may belong » the group of 
attnehed to the panel of some pier „ r .- entc d bv Cheops. The he**y. bold style,.evident even in 

pieces prepared by Sneferuw or to 1 ^ w „rk of the reign of Sneferuw (Fig. k). 
the delicate technique of beaten gold strong! ffi , tith r0 „ s of heavy bracelets. Something 

A detail .0 be noted is the covenng 0 “ “ ^edum m reliefs which, although probably^ 
similar is known in the ease of representauorrsc.il ^ ^ „, E „ ofNofret the bracelets 

the reign of Cheops, mirror' '„d'cover the lower am prominently (Pis. 33 . 34 ). whik 9 "* 

do not reach to the elbow but arc - „ 
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tess prominent on the arms of the wife of Khufuw-khaf (PL 43). although still numerous. The attitude 
of Hetep-heres gives us the first example of a woman holding a lotus flower to her nose. I he accom 
plished drawing of the fingers lidding the flower stem is in keeping with the excellent design shown by 
all the Hetep-heres decoration. The position of the fingers was later adapted to the hand poised with 
the harpoon and similar gestures. One of the carrying-chair hieroglyphs again shows us a seated figure 
of Hetep-heres, on a box throne wearing tunic and lappet wig (Fig. 54 )’ ann * s P^ acet ^ 011 ^ er 



l ie. 55. Sealed fifpirc of Queen Hetep-heres; relief on thin gold applied 
to a destroyed piece of furniture front G 7000 X. 


breast and her right arm extended along her thigh. This is one of the first examples examined of the 
seated woman conventionally dressed in tunic and lappet wig, although the type has been anticipated in 
several of the crude figures on the primitive niche-stones. Since the carrying-chair is of the reign of 
Cheops several of the private examples in cruciform chapels, however, are probably earlier than this figure. 

The inlaid hieroglyphs of the curtain box have preserved little inner detail, showing only the vigorous 
drawing of their outlines. On the other hand, the small gold hieroglyphs of the carrying-diair have the 
most beautiful quality of drawing and finish. The patterns decorating other objects in the Hetep-heres 
tomb testify to the skill and taste that had been attained in formal design. Strongly stylized are the 
flower patterns of the bed and certain other inlay panels (Fig. 57); likewise the insects (butterflies, I 
believe with Keimer, not dragon-flies) on the silm anklets or perhaps rather bracelets (Fig. 37)- 
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Fig- 56. Inlay pattern with name of 
Queen Hetep-hcres, from a destroyed 
piece of furniture; G 7000 X. 





FtC- 57. Inlay pattern with flower element* from 
fool hoard of bed : butterfly design from silver 
anklet* (or bracelets); G ~qg& X. 
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A pattern of striking decorative effect consists of Neith emblems on standards from which float streamers 
(Fig. 58). Across the top is a border of hooked patterns. These seem to be early examples ot the con¬ 
ventionalized lock of hair worn by male children in the Old Kingdom and later applied to the wigs of 
female statues and anthropoid coffins in the Middle Kingdom. Comparison with such examples as the 
side-lock of the boy’s statuette (Old Kingdom, Borchardt, No. 122) or the plait of hair hanging down 
from a woman’s head in the relief on the side of another statue (No. 37^)i cur ^ s hanging over the 
shoulders of the Middle Kingdom queen’s statue in Cairo (Capart, L Art egyptien, 19 11 j ph 132), and 
the coffin of Senebtisi (Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Senehtisi ot Lisht, frontispiece and p. 45), can 
leave little doubt as to the identity of the design. Whether the side-lock as used here in the design can 

have any connexion with the Libyan origin of the 
Goddess Neith must be a matter for further in¬ 
vestigation. The symbol must have some meaning 
thus used in connexion with the Neith emblems. 
The central elements of the Neith emblem itself 
have usually been called a shield but they have in 
the Hetep-hcres inlays the vertical inner drawing 
lines which appear on an early slate carving in 
Brussels. There Keimer has observed the similarity 
to the markings of the cockroaches associated with 
the symbol of Neith.’ It is possible that these 
elements on the Neith standard may be conven¬ 
tionalized representations of the cockroach. 

Another design for which I know no parallel is 
tile hawk with gracefully spread wings perched on 
a tall palm-like plant (Fig. 59), The complicated 
pattern (Fig. 56) made up of horizontal registers containing hr signs, rosettes, and paired Min emblems, 
above an inscription ending in the name of the queen, is partly repeated again with modifications on the 
inbid vases of Neferirkara (Borchardt, Crabdenkmaldes KStagt Nefer-ir-he-re, pis. 3, 5, 7). A few small 
inlay fragments from the Step Pyramid (The Step Pyramid, pk. 94,109), a very incomplete fragment of 
a vase, resembling those of Neferirkara found in the Mycerinus temple (Myeerinus, pi. 65) and two 
partially preserved boxes (El Kab , pi. VIII; Abydos II, pi. XXI), arc other Old Kingdom examples of 
a craft employing faience inlays with brilliant results (see also p. n), A fine sense of balance, the 
simplification of form by selecting salient features, and the delicate craftsmanship give the Hetep-heres 
designs a beauty perhaps never later excelled in Egyptian art. A full publication of the patterns must 
await the completion of the difficult work of restoring these fragile pieces. 



FlG. V9. inlay pattern with hawk resting on plant; 
G 7000 X. 


d. The Private Reliefs and Paintings of the Transition Period, Dynasties III-IV 

By the end of Dyn. Ill the skill of the craftsmen available for private work was equal to the decora¬ 
tion in relief of large surfaces. The offering-niche now began to be lined with stone carv ed with reliefs 
and inscriptions. The lining of the interior cruciform chapel with stone soon followed and provided 
greatly expanded surfaces for relief decorat ion. It seems as though this must have been anticipated in the 
royal reliefs. As early as Khasekhemmvy we have an example of a fairly large portion of a temple wall 


■ See Kcimrr, Amtaln, XXXI, rl >. 149 fl Compare the Nrith emblem on the hack of the Dvn. I gold capsule in the 
Lorm m a cockroach found! by Rekner, Naga-td-D£r r I, pL 6, " r 
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decorated in relief (the granite door-jamb from Hierakonpolis). Similar evidence is forthcoming from 
Heliopolis and Gcbelein, but the Zpser pyramid temple appears to have had no wall decorations and the 
walls of the little temple of the Medum Pyramid are bare of ornament. It is possible that the last may 
be unfinished, and until the temples of the Bent Pyramid and the North Stone Pyramid at Dahshur 
are excavated one can only speculate as to the possibility' of their decoration, as well as that of temples, 
not funerary' in purpose, which must have existed in the valley. Two fragments found at Medum, 
the legs of a hawk, which perhaps surmounted a royal name, and a piece of hki ornament {Meydum 
and Memphis, p. it, pl. XX), are of a type that might have served for the decoration of a royal chapel, 
but there is no construction to which they can be assigned. The flake with the portrait of Suelcrow 
is the sort of object that might have been executed in the idle momenta of a man engaged in the 
carving of royal reliefs, but again there is no evidence for such work ever having been begun. 

The stone-lined niches of Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor-nefer-hetep were in crude-brick cruciform 
chapels of palace-facade type and are probably to be dated to the end of Dvn. HI. Succeeding these in 
type are the lined niches of Iy-nefer at Dahshur and Neferma’at , Atet, and Nofret at Medum, although 
the last of these occurs subsidiary to a stone-lined cruciform chapel in the mastaba of Nofret s husband, 
Rahotep. From the type of mastaba and burial-place Dr. Reisner would date the tomb id Ncfcrma at 
late in the reign of Sneferuw or early in the reign of Cheops, and that <>1 Rahotep neiuinh in tlu tulu 
of Cheops. From the evidence of the chapel decoration the reliefs and paintings of Nefemiaat and Atet 
can hardly be later than the reign of Sneferuw, while the reliefs of Rahotep and Nofret, if they arc of the 
reign of Cheops, represent, like the mo famous statues from this tomb, the style of the preceding reign. 
The stone-lined niches of ly-nefer are certainly of the reign of Sneferuw and that king s cartouche 
appears on the back of one of the niches. The cruciform chapel* of FS 3080 and Akhct-u a are also 
probably of the reign of Sneferuw. Mcthen 1 should place with Rahotep as the tomof the cniciform 
chapels.' The chapels of Akhet-hetep and PehcrW probably closely approach that of 1 h 30,8, 

^T^n^hes of Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor-nefer-betep (Morrav &««* 

They must have been surmounted by *•>«-"*no tablet. In .hi, and 
'great door’ in a panelled wall, and therefore, c - natterns (like the west wall of 

in the subsidiary crude^rict compound niehes. r\s there*»no 

Hesi-ra) these mches differed cons. * - U allocated lothc back panel of the inner niche 

tabfet the table scene of thc Dwne r facing out. accompanied by titles and name 

On the sides of the inner niche arc & S . and cross .bar contained titles and name. The 

and again a compartment list of of "mgs. of t ^ e w ,th mat patterns. The back of 

outer niche was of crude bnck ami decorate , ^ stone flanking the inner 

this niche was formed, however, of stone with a small simple niche 

niche on each side {Tomb Development, PP- * ■ * ' masses standing well away from the 

The reliefs of this period . «*»d™l 

background, and although mundc . ^ of ^ carly re U e f, whether high or low. is that the 

transition to the wall belund them. ^ 11 figures. The composition of the wall surfaces is 

hieroglyphs stand out to the same !c\e ® The sub3i diarv fibres are large in size and lev. in 

simple. A few big figures occupy tne ■ -w- hicrodvpha of the accompanying inscriptions, 

number. The inner detail is on a Urge **j“ ^ ^ re] , efs llf Kha-bauw-s^ar and Halhor- 

The resulting style is heavy’ and bold 
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ncfer-hetep depart from this style. On the whole, however, they resemble it fairly closely.' I would see 
in these reliefs a bridge between the style of the Znser panels and that of the. ly ne er m es, e inner 
detail is minuteiv worked, great attention is given to the cork of hair, the pleating of the man s apron, and 
to his ornate necklace with an Anubk figure (PI. 36). Doe to the size of the niches the whole representa¬ 
tion is on a smaller scale and the relief consequently lower than in the other tombs, although perceptibly 
of the bold type (about 3 nun. high). In the inscriptions the vertical and horizontal hieroglyphs are 
slender. In this and in the irregular grouping of the hieroglyphs and the working of the laces there is 
a resemblance to the Hcsi-ra panels. Hathor-nefer-hctcp has a high cheek-bone and that curious 
furrow around the comers of the mouth which we have seen in the seated figure of Hesi-ra. She has 
the pursed lips and wide nostrils that appear in the portrait of Sa-nekht. Traces of green pamt lining 
the eyes are also evident. The use of this green eye-paint on statues and reliefs is characteristic of the 
period. 4 In the reliefs of Hcsi-ra was abandoned for the first time the pronounced drawing in relict of 
the line of paint around the eye. It is found no longer in these reliefs, and its place seems to have been 
taken by the line of green colour around the ey e (covering the eyelid). 

KJutrbauw-sokar is shown with the same ty pe of mouth and pronounced cheek-bone as is his wife. 
He wears a well-defined moustache on his upper lip. The compartment lists beneath the figures on the 
back and sides of the inner niche continue the tradition set by the cupboard lists of Hesi-ra and by the 
rudimentary' compartment lists of some of the primitive niche-stones. They contain the first well- 
developed examples of the linen list which was to occupy an important position on the Giza slab-stelae. 
Lists of garments and furniture also accompany the more usual items of food and drink. 

The reliefs of Iy-nefer are very high and fiat. The large figures and their adjoining inscriptions 
stand 9 to 13 mm. away from the background, while the surfaces of the smaller figures and inscriptions 
are 6 to 7 mm. high. The hieroglyphs are unusually large, the } in one case measuring 23 cm. long and 
the H 19 cm. high. Only the lowest part of the wall remains, casing the inner and outer niches ot two 
deep plain fake-doors in the face of the mastaba, as well as the facade panels of the second of these 
(Barsanti. Aruuiles, lit, pp- 198 If-). The seated figure at a table of bread must have been reserved fur the 
tablet, as tile owner is shown standing at the back of one niche and seated with staff in the other. In 
addition to die large figures of the owner which face out on the backs of die outer niche and also on the 
fayade panels, men with articles of the funerary meal appear on the sides of the niche as well as estates 
bearing offerings. In the dress of the chief figure we have a curious treatment of the problem of represent¬ 
ing the panther-skin garment. Apparently in this ease the man wore two skins, one at the front and one 
at the hack, with the claws of the forelegs attached at the shoulders. The artist has experimented with 
two types of representation, as the drawing of the torso partly in front view and partly in profile obviously 
created a difficulty in the arrangement of the skins. I n one case the heads of the animals are placed under 
the man’s arm-pits and the two skins overlap in front (PI. 36}. In the other case the skin is spread out 
full across the front of the body. The occurrence of these two skins is probably the explanation for the 
two tails that are often seen hanging down in the later representations of panther skins, such as that of 
the Goddess Scshat in the Sahura temple {Grabdenkmal Sahit-ri, II, pi. 1). 


1 Stylistic Binuiarities to these relief# can be found, it seems 
to me, in two of the primitive niche-stones^ that of Waten and 
Emery 8 Tety, 

* 1 do not believe, though, that it is an absolutely pliable 
evidence of archaic date. It occur*, in the wooden panel of 
Mer-ib in the Lou vie which Kvms m be of laic Dyn. IV. 'Fhe 
gmn eye-paim appear* also upon the false “door of Shqwesy in 


Cairo (No. Mgij, from Emery's mastaba 3302). Emery assign* 
an early date to this piece but the inscriptions are in sunk 
relief which I do not believe occurs before the reign of 
Chephren, The style of the reliefs resembles such carvings 
as those of Bhery which I would assign to the late Dyn. IV 
group at Saqqarah. 
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The decorations of the cruciform chapels of FS 3078, Akhet-hetep, and Pchcr-nefer 1 are very simple, 
showing large figures of the owner with men bringing the funerary meal on the sides of the false-door 
and the entrance doorway in 3078, and personified estates on the north and south nulls of all three 
tombs. The titles of Pchcr-nefer are greatly amplified so that they' form almost a biographical inscrip¬ 
tion such as occurs on the door-jambs of Methen. The fragments of Akhct-a’a as they are preserved 
show only vertical lines of titles from the false-door and large figures of the owner facing out on the 
entrance jambs. 1 The figure of the wife docs not appear in any of these chapels, and it is probable that 
her representations and inscriptions were reserved for her own niche or chapel as in the case of l lath or- 
nefer-hetep, Nofret, and Atet. The chapels of Akhet-hetep and Pchcr-nefer arc preserved to us only in 
the rough sketches of Maricttc and Nestor I'Hote, making it impossible to judge the cutting ot the 
reliefs or details of style. The reliefs of 3078 show big figures in a heavy, bold style with more rounded 
surfaces than in ly-nefcr (PL 34). The relief is not so high as that of ly-ncfer, resembling strongly in 
the heavy, simple modelling and the drawing of the faces of the subsidiary figures the reliefs of Rahotcp 
and Nofret. The proportionate size of the small figures is indicated by the fact that two otfering- 
bearers occupy the entire width of the wall on the north and south walls. 1 he same is true of I elicr- 
nefer, while in Akhet-hetep there is only one figure to each register on the south wall- The device of 
folding over die shoulders to approximate a drawing in profile occurs on the north wall of the passage 
to 3078, where a man holds up a bowl containing the heart of the slaughtered animal Another device 
familiar in Egyptian drawing is that the heart is drawn above the bowl although it is actually supposed 
to be inside it. This occurs again in the case of a number of small vessels drawn above a bowl which 
must really have contained them (north side of the inner niche). 

The sculptures of Akhrt-a’a have an individual quality of their own (PI. 35)- Thc «*«*» of ,hc 
are sharply cut. although the figures are in high relief. Thc work has a map, dm quality lathing the 
heavily rounded surfaces, and die hieroglyphs are smaller, sharp edged, and rather cramped in appear¬ 
ance (although when examined individually they are seen to he well drawn). 1 he face is carefully 
modelled and approaches the quality of what might be called the idealised Old Htngd, an face. I hebp, 
are no lunger pursed, the eye and eyebrow naturally modelled (except for the memahlc Immahn ). 
The cheek is full and the nose straight, with a tendency towards an aquiline type. I kenm.** tK ' 

neck are well indicated, but the collar-bones are marked by *“«^ **""** T? 

a long robe the top of which slants from the right shoulder to a pent below he left breast It is de¬ 
corated with an .. misled bow in front, while a pleated panel of the garment falls below . Among re 
hieroglyphs should be mentioned the wavy lines of the on s,gn and the unusual wtiling of oni-r, 

with in and a pair of eyes in the title im> rfbt la*0^^ ^ t | L . preceding group of tombs, iiumduccs 

The chapel of ^^mrion (Lepsius, Dmkmifo. ». pb 3 ~tM photographs sec Fcch- 

a number of new detads mm * 1 |housS . lte thB ,„d Rahmep are the only two 

3078 and n “ y - Keaa 


--*-r-a. . - . t „ ._,. M f_ tk c giblKithetiuc NatkmaU id Paris. The 

• The chapel FS 3 © 7 S found by Firth ® the * ^ ^ [^n ,be tnastaba b uncertain hut it mart have been 

Cemetery at Saqqanh (Tomb Darfopm , P- ^ ‘ j 0 Northern Cemetery it Saqqiruh. 

buried again but is described here from \r*&mn 1 The two entrant* jambs are in the louvre, a»d the fr*R- 

and the photographs given .othe men» from the Indoor andI* ***** f {“«£■ 

by Mr, Firth, The chapel of Ahbet-hrtep w bnefi> d»cnwi (WdUt //- tH~ Ihim*". [>* \ l v »> 

by Marietta Maip- 68. In [F? cull attention to a frag-t^t w Up/* (No 

I have attempted to identify this tomb (A. = , which I believe fonrn part of the b*A panel of». mnef 

FS 3076. The of the W~door. 

l'Hfttc and the inscriptions published b > yl _ “ffjgg of Ke ^ r 
II, pp. 246-271. I have examined the ong 
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at the top of the destroyed walls. Methen gives us for the first time the table scene m its proper position 
on the tablet of the false-door. On the west wall is a very abbreviated hunting scene con mue me 
south wall with five registers of animals, In each of the three lower registers on so _ 

seizes a hooved animal (Fig. 60), In every case the large figure of the owner, mstea o a g . 

. ... i__,, £_...k„ nroD^nt him with food offerings or perform for hun 


on the wall 




Fig, 60. Hunting scene from chapel of Methen, Lepsius, Dcnkmakr, II, pis, 3, 6, 


the ceremonies connected with the receiving of the funerary meal. On the cast wall appears the first 
known slaughter scene. As important as the expansion of subject-matter is a new continuity of repre¬ 
sentation from wall to adjoining wall. The continuation of the desert game from the west to the south 
wall has been mentioned above. On the east wall a man hurries away from the slaughtered bull carrying 
the heart and a fresh cut of meat to the large figure of the owner on the north wall for whom ceremonies 
are being performed. Men with equipment on the east wall also proceed towards this chief figure, while 
south of the entrance men hearing similar objects continue the procession of such offering-bearers on the 
south wall. Curious is the placing of the chief figure on the upper part of the north and south walls 
with subsidiary registers below, hut the Medum chapels show a tendency towards this arrangement. 

The reliefs of Methen are not entirely finished. 1 he completed carving is fine in quality and the 
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modelling of the figures is more advanced than in any of the high reliefs examined so far. The heads are 
particularly well executed, and the animals and hieroglyphs are beautifully drawn. The relief is high, 
ranging from 2 to iz mm. The figure on the back panel of the false-door has been left in one plane with 
a sharp edge to the carving and the background has been cut completely away only around the front 
outline of the figure. The standing figure in the upper part of the north wall is in very high relief with 
a sharp edge, and the surface modelling of the edges has not been brought to completion. The extreme 
upper part of the east wall remains uninscribed. In the drawing, the convention of the folded-ov er 
shoulders appears in the man pouring from a ewer into a basin on the west wall north of the false-door, 
in two men pulling on the legs of the slaughtered bull, and in the man running with the heart and 
cut of meat (the heart is again drawn above the basin). A very elaborate type of folded-back shoulder, 
for once almost successful, is seen in the man carrying a bed on his back on the south wall (1 ig. 171). 
Observation of individuality is shown in the pendulous, fleshy breast of the seated figure ot Met ben un 
the south wall, evidently portraying him as an ageing man, 'Hie lining of the eves with green paint is 
found not only on the face of the owner, but at least once on a subsidiary figure (man carrying animal 
on east wall). The elaborate forms of hieroglyphs, which are drawn on a large scale, are too numerous to 
mention in detail. The spatial treatment of the hunter represented above his dog (Tig. to) is interesting. 

When we turn to the Medum reliefs it becomes evident that here there is a great expansion of 
subject-matter. For the first time the family of the owner appears, but it is to be noted that w hile Atci is 
shown in the chapel of her husband Nefenna’at, the cruciform chapel of Rahotcp follows the example 
of the other chapels and relegates the representations of Nofr« to her own niche. This niche follows 
the old simple forms. The tablet of the inner niche gives us, however, for the first time the nun and wife 
seated facing each other at table of bread. Sons and daughters appear on the badta of the outer niche. 
Rahotep’a figure is on the back of the inner recess and Iris name and titles on the ctnss-bar ( u "'P ' n - 
ment lists with two registers of estates below occupy the aides of the deep outer niche. 1 he style o. 

Si Of Met’s deep niche, and the south wall of her outer crude-brick corridor, m well as on the facade of 
Neferma’at. The bird-trapping scene, and i^mpauying « * ^Tf Am 

(a particularly beautiful example of the ploughing scene are common to the 

(Fig. 61)). The boat-building scene, ‘ e 3 f minur incidents from life which are surprising 
These relies - sits undcr ;l dump of papyrus cutting up fish, 

ry peno . n cnormouS fob slung from a paddle. In the Ncfenrn at and Atct 


three chapels. These 
at such an carl 

while below him two tnen cany an .Zj. a Ta l„ablc addition to the very limited body of 

reliefs small scenes of children playing « “ (n)fn NcfcnB ,'»', facade showing a man skinning 

light, half-humorous subjects (F ®- . .,™-, of , monlty climbing up the tree. Another early 

an animal that hangs trom a tree h-s ■ w hcre a man cuts off the head of an 

treatment of the slaughter scene is the group Kingdom scenes occur here for the 

oryx held up by its horns. Many tutures a . ,^ r lnan who brace- bis back against 

fust time, for example, the heron that Stan > ™ * 0 ( Seurra (badly presen. cd on the south 

the underside of a boat in the ^ the dregs from the oil or wine vat. or the 

wall of Atet's niche) twisting with sucks examples art. the man seated td a carrying- 

woman suckling a child (determinative o mn ^ ^ crouching figure of thc hunter (tins lias 
chair, the wife squatting at the te<-t o ur 









Fig, 6i, Restoration of swamp scene from outer corridor of chapel of Atet at Mcdum; J.E.A., 1937, pis. IV, VII. 
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appeared in the hieroglyph for as early as the private inscription of the time of Semerkhei at the 
Wady Maghara). A rare detail is the hunting leopard accompanying his master or the attractive pattern 
of the hound seizing the tail of the last of a row of foxes. 

The Medum reliefs thus show us the beginning of that long line of subjects drawn from the everyday 
life of the Egyptians which have made the decorations of their chapels such a source of pleasure and 
instruction to us at the present day. It should be noted that these scenes are in general reduced to small 
panels with a few figures performing a typical action representing the whole scene. One suspects, how¬ 
ever, that the small panels of the reliefs may be compressed elements from large scenes painted on crude- 
brick corridor walls (like the scenes in Atet’s outer corridor) rather than primitive elements imm 
which were built up the larger scenes. Already the wide walls of the deep stone-lined niches of Ncfer- 
ma’at and Atet and the long corridor of Rahotep’s chapel allowed space for the expansion of the scene 
and an increase in the number of figures represented. We have seen also a tendency to carry 1 over tire 
contents of one wall to the next in the Chapel of Mcthen and this is repeated in Rabotep's reliefs, clearly 
in the case where a fishing scene on the east wall adjoins men cleaning fish and carrying a targe fish ('it a 
pole on the south wall. The shape of the cruciform chapel was badly adapted for representing large 
scenes from life which had been in existence as early as the reign or Zoser. as the swamp scene in the 
outer corridor of Hesi-ra proves conclusively. The I .-shaped chapel at tiiza was also badly restricted in 
wall-space for the representation of large scenes, and h is probably for this reason that the scenes from 
life do not appear in the interior chapels of this type, but were reserved, as we know from the example 
of Prince Ka-wab's chapel, for the outer rents. With the introduction of the rock-cut chapel w.lh its 
many rooms and large wall-spaces, and with the appearance of the multiple-roomed chapels of I>>n . 

the scenes from life finally expanded to their fullest extent. 

In the drawing of the Medum reliefs, and particularly in the paintings from Ate. a ' ' 

fragments from the NefeWa. chapel, the artist has reached a new soreness and skill which m the paint¬ 
ings falls little short of perfection in the beauty of line, .he careful deluiealton nt small <toa.ta, ari . 
clL. bright colour. Mm. Davies has already noied to. in the famous 'ragmen, of W * 
geese: ‘Subtler shades are used than w-e tin J .rlsaiw-here^in E^p^iiiv ^pnml md'xviTl ! 'vsd 1 ow 

produced grey, and muted with red has newwncsto the feathers. The stippling 

and red to form a dark brown, while shading wi ( n i- j nniuiuelv as upon 

of light red on the legs has yielded a far brighter tint than s^naof*^* odnuring 

the breasts' (A,men t Egypt™ Pmntwgs, mb UI.P-!>>_ Jt)lla alk anee over anything that is 

of these paintings later. At it should be remembered.. 

preserved from a previous period h ^ ^ „ of , very large figure* .0 fill a wall- 

these paintings still retain the same . ; The scaifis f rom life have given the artist new 

space that we have found characteristic o <- ■ ^ foldetowr shoulder and he retains 

scope for drawing figures m motion. Hes A similar convention seems to be found in 

the archaism of the chair seen m plan as we' ^ P ' have m on the floor of the chair 

the drawing of Neferma'at carried m a chair. - * cn " a j h i S| ihe artist has placed 

r “ r r ■z t ,r su -.»— 

' 4&MsMaKKS=S6 


> Tbat ihk interpeetariwn mar be wmeg. yg .he back 

diemed by two bur oamphs -b»i 

mpnmmn.Iionand»..tonr*n»y m» erf i„ 


S"»l Of the canafOB-dwi' ■* * h ” m*y hoe be the low 
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and there is a sparing indication of background—desert ground beneath the animals in the painted 
hunting scene (J.E.A., June, 1937, pL V), flowering plants to accompany the geese, a tree from which 
hangs the game, and papyrus clumps under which squats a man cleaning fish, or a man pulling the cord 
of a bird trap. A beginning towards this localization of the scene has been found as early as the Scorpion 
mace-head with its winding stream, hut, shrine, and palm-tree, or the water which surrounds the croco 
dile in the Hesi-ra painting. These first slight indications now receive a more naturalistic development 

which was to continue, very cautiously it is true, later on. 

In the chapels of Atet and Neferma'at there is an entirely new technique in the carving of reliefs. 
It resembles somewhat the later sunk relief and consisted in cutting out the stone within the outlines of 
the figures and filling these spaces with coloured pastes. Bosses and projections were left to hold the 
paste in place, but the device was neither a satisfactory nor a lasting one. As we now see die walls most 
of the paste has fallen out carrying away the inner details, which were indicated bj transitions from one 
coloured paste to another, and leaving only the outlines and rough backgrounds for the colour. Curiously 
enough, at the outer edge of Neferma’at T s corridor a small area of the wall has been carved in high 
relief resembling that of Rahotcp. A tablet was found inscribed in this same high relief, and it seems 
that the later blocking of the corridor was carved to represent a false-door framed by dicse altered outer 
edges of the corridor walls. The technique of inlaying with coloured pastes did not continue in favour. 
We have only one other example of its use on a smaller scale in the inscriptions on the base of the 
statue of Hemymvnuw where the hieroglyphs were similarly inlaid. 















IX 

THE RELIEFS OF DYNASTY IV: CHEOPS 

TO SHEPSESKAF 


a. The Royal Examples 

C HEOPS has left at the Wady Maghara a record like that of his predecessors (Petrie, A History of 
Egypt , I, p. 62, Fig. 41; Gardiner and Feet, The Inscriptions of Sinai, pis. II III). He is shown 
wearing the crown of Upper and Lower Egypt smiting a Bedouin chieftain, 1 Ic is accompanied by a pro¬ 
tecting bird, a figure of the god Thoch, and by a full titulary in large hieroglyphs. The carving shows 
a development of the bold type of high relief with massive rounded surfaces ami detailed inner drawing 
on a large scale. Among the inscriptions of the Hat-nub quarry there is a carving of the time of Cheops 
(Fie. cA The king wears the red crown, He is seated on a box throne holding a staff in his left hand 
and a. mace over his right shoulder. Above him is the protecting Homs hawk, and beneath the throne 

arethe plants of Upper and Lower Egypt joined by the symbol mr. The Jung is aecompnmcd by hi* 

Homs name and his name Khuluw, as king of Upper and Lower Egypt. I he style of rein is 1 

to judge from a drawing (Anthes, Inschriften von Hat-nub, pi. +), but the hgurts and inscription* show 

abl LM 8 r^™ S ^em was no evidence of any decoration, either of relief* or inscriptions, in the 
funerary temple of Cheops, but there am a numher of fragments of royal work m other temple dating 
iThiHrign. 1 At Bubastis was found a granite block with the Horn name of Cheop. 
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The chapels of the three queens* pyramids, east of the Great Py ramid of their husband C hcops, were 
probably all decorated with reliefs. Only a part of the decoration of that of the Middle Pyramid (G 1 b) 
was preserved. Here fragments of relief were found in such a position as to leave no doubt that they 
came from the walls of this chapel. Other fragments, which by their style and subject-matter appear to 
belong with these, were found north and east of G I b and probably come from the same chapel, although 
they could, of course, come from G I a. Some fragments of relief found m the debris of the C heops 
causeway, in the light of recent discoveries, seem to come from that king’s temple. The pieces are very 
small, furnishing a meagre indication of the subject-matter represented, but they are of fine low relief 
like the best work of the reign of Cheops. The chapel of G I c. which we know from a late inscription 
belonged to Queen Henutsen, was altered in the Saite period to form a temple of Isis. From the old 
Dyn. TV decoration there still remain fragments of palace-facade panelling carved on the wall on each 
side of the entrance to the inner offering-room. The fragments from G I b give part of the titles of the 
queen, bits of offering-lists, and men bringing offerings and animals. Fragments of a boat being paddled 
by a number of men were found, and over another boat a fragmentary inscription mentioning the 
shrine of Buto ( prnsr ). Qne piece, in particular, hears evidence of its origin in a royal chapel as it has 
the band of sky with stars separating two registers, a detail found only in royal reliefs. Fragmentary as is 
this material, it bears evidence of the most beautiful drawing and accomplished carving. The relief is of 
delicate low quality with carefully drawn detail and fine modelling of the surfaces (the fragments are 
in Boston, See PJ. 38). 

Until the excavations recently undertaken by Selim Bey Hassan none of the Dyn. IV funerary 
temples showed definite evidence of having been decorated with scenes or figures in relief. There should 
be mentioned, however, a block found in the excavation of the temples of the Second Pyramid (H 61 - 
scher. Das Grabdcnknud des Kiinigs Chephren, p, 110) showing a bound captive attended by an Egyptian, 
and the feet of a row of four figures proceeding to die left in the register above. The type of scene 
resembles that fuund in the causeway corridor connecting Valley Temple and Pyramid Temple in the 
Dyn, V pyramids at Abusir and in that ofFcpy II at Saqqarah South. The scene at the lower end of the 
corridor.adjoining the Valley Temple, usually shows tire king as a griffon trampling upon enemy peoples 
and processions of gods leading captives (Sthfitt-re, pis, 3, 5-8, Ne-user-re, pis. 8-12). The Giza 
piece suggests that a similar decoration was to be found on the walls at the lower end of the destroyed 
Chephren causeway. Prof. Steindorff {lx., p, no) noticed the resemblance in style to die Sahura reliefs 
and assumed that the block had been dragged over from Abusir to use as building stone. It seems to me 
that with the many constructions in the neighbourhood of the Chephren Temple from which fine 
stone could have been quarried this is most unlikely. On stylistic grounds the fine low* relief with which 
the block is carved closely resembles the low relief of the reign of Cheops and the reliefs of Ankh-haf 
(G 7510) and Merytyctes (G 7650) of the reign of Chephren, a type of relief of which the Sahura reliefs 
are a later survival. It is perhaps relevant to mention here that Herodotus speaks of the decoration of 
the Cheops causeway as follows; 1 It took ten years' oppression of the people to make the causeway for 
the conveyance of the stones, a work not much inferior, in my judgement, to the pyr am id itself. This 
causeway is five furlongs in length, te n fathoms wide, and in height, at the highest part, eight fathoms. 
It is built of polished stone and is covered with carvings of animals,' 1 It has been suggested that the list 
of ‘radishes, onions, and garlick* for the workmen which Herodotus saw on the face of the pyramid was 
probably an offering-list on one of the temple’s walls (Herodotus , II, 125), 

The granite facing of the Chephren temple shows a sparing use of monumental inscriptions in sunk 
J The History of Herodotus, Book II, Chap. 114; Everyman edition, p. 178. 
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relief, both in the great court of the Pyramid Temple and on the facade of the Valley Temple.' At Bubastis 
{Naville, BubasHs, pi. XXXII) was found a Mock, presumably of granite like that of Cheops, bearing 
the names of Chcphrcn inside a frame. A block of hard stone bearing the name of Chephren was also 
found re-used in the construction of the pyramid of Amenemhat I at Lisht, while at Tams a door-jamh 
inscribed with Chephren’s name has recently been found {Cfaonique (TEgyptr, t Q3 *. P- ]* 7 i- 
unfinished Pyramid Temples of Mycerinus and those of his queens seem to have had no decoration 
of reliefs, although the great courts of the Mycerinus Pyramid and Valley Temples were lined with 
mud-brick palace-facade panelling which was used also in the chapels of the Queens’ Pyramids, I he 
chapel of Shepseskaf at Saqqarah South seems to have been similarly bare of decoration. 1 He l-sst 
important person of the royal house of Dyn. IV to be buried at Giza, Queen Khent-kauw-s, who lived 
on into Dyn, V, had, in addition to the inscriptions incised in the granite of the door-jambs and on the 
granite palace-facade stela, some limestone reliefs, but these had been badly mushed and only small 
fragments were recovered, 

b. Private Reliefs 

In dealing with the private reliefs of the period from the reign of Cheops to that of Shepseskaf it 
must be remembered that the royal cemetery at Gista was planned and laid out by the king and that the 
chapels of the princes and princesses of the lime of Cheops, and some oi those of the following reigns, 
were made at the order of the king. The great works of the kings of Dyn. IV provided at Giza a training 
school for craftsmen which brought the work of the average artist to a high level never before known in 
Egypt. It is no longer possible to distinguish as dearly as m an earlier period between royal workman¬ 
ship and that at the command of private persons. 

The earliest reliefs that were executed at Gits in the reiRn of Cheops were slab-stclse which were 

given to certain persons for the decoration of their mastibss hv the king as a mar n roya anmn cse 

L-stelae are found only at Gits, and in .ha, cemetery .he, were ae, ,n the retaining wall, of the 

TZZtz U 4 c southern end of the eastern face. They are found in the earlira, mastalra. . 

die Western Field. The representations on these stones correspond In the scene on the IlM* rf 
- western 1 . . . ■ r t „ Thcv show- the owner seated at a table 

the early false-doors and on the " b offtrins -Us U which are grouped in th.ee different 

of bread, aceon.pan.ed by h,s name 8 J lnd Mrartlm e, article, of 

forms. Utese are Ure old of the chapel of Heai-ra. and 

furniture, which we have ouru , * ^ tarlv atone- lined niches and crucifoim 

later in the primitive niche-stonra and on ' ' ^ rfb|e J,. aml „ abbreviated list in ideo- 

chapels; a short List et food " d nn ' ^ Won „ f ,he figure is always ihe same. left hand ,.n 

graphic form which appears under ■ alwaw provided with a left hand 

breast and right arm half extended towards the .able, L;. XVIII when, for the fira, 

and both feet are left fee,, a —on £ to.hr left, are drawn correctly, 

time, the toes of the nght foot (orn f ■ ^ ^ ^p^ent-list mentioned above, and 

-IS. * “ d 

(G 2120}, - frogmentarv condition, fifteen of these slab-stelae (Rriaier. 

There are preserved complete or - 7 bw M 0 f fine quality resembling that from 

Giza Necropolis , I, pis. *7*°> 39. 5V- fTagmcnt with the ti-mc of « 
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the q »« n - s Chapel Gib and display the tame excehen. draughiaraanship. The ,h~t perfec. 1 ,- 
preserved, these of Nefert-yabe. (G1225 how ih the Curt. ColIect.ee mPam; Gita A 

Wepemeofre, (G .sol, in the University of California Collection, PI. 3a) and Iwnw (G +C^ ' r ‘ IIdd “- 
heim , Junker,«»., I, pi. XXVII), still retain their painted surfaces with umer detad produced by h 
moat delicate brush strokes. The carving is simple in treatment. The human hgure shows very 
modelling, the forms being indicated by the outlines and the lightly rounded surface vvh.eh grade, off 
gently to the background. The modelling is concentrated on the face, in the lines of the eye, nose 
month, and cheek. The faces do no, display any strong individuality. They have the conventmnahzed 

outline of the'ideal' Dyn. IVface. The slightly rounded forehead joins with the straight nose. Nostrils 

and lips are delicately rounded. The small chin with a squarish angle in the mens' faces more rounded 
in those of women, is joined to the rather short neck by the foil outline of the throat. The cheek is full, 
the eve fairly deep-set. The ear is well drawn when not hidden by the wig. There is none of the de¬ 
lineation of personal characteristics which is to be found in certain Dyn. IV portraiture. The line of the 
jaw, the collar-bones, and the ankles are not indicated. Curiously enough the modelling of the hull- or 
lion-legs of the chair receives a detailed treatment not accorded to human figures. An unusual con¬ 
vention is the cord in relief that cuts across the muscles and tendons of the back leg. It can be seen 
dearly in two of the stelae (Nofret, G 1207 and Sethy-hekenct, G 1227), on the leg of a bull in the 
reliefs of Ankh-haf (G 7510), on three chair-legs in the chapel of Khufuw-khaf (G 7 M 0 )* aa ^ in a 
number of later examples. The inner drawing of the hieroglyphs is relatively simple in the relief, but 
the painter added the most elaborate detail and even broke up his areas of Bat colour with fine lines of 
a different hue, as we can sec in the sbb-stda of Wepemnofrct where the paint is particularly well 


preserved. 

The low-relief style of the slab-stelae is exemplified in the reliefs of four chapels at Giza, two of the 
reign of Cheops (Hemyuwnuw, G 4000, and Khent-ka( ?) G2130; Giza Necropolis, I, pi. 36 and fig. 248), 
and two of the reign of Chcphren (Ankh-haf, G 7510, and Merytyetes, G 7650), The quality of these 
reliefs is very similar to those of Pyramid G I b, the earliest of the Old Kingdom reliefs found at Lisht, 
and the block found m the debris of the Chcphren Temple (Holscher, l.c. t p. no). 

The two Cheops chapels are badly destroyed and give only a hint of the scenes which they must 
have contained. A fragmentary portrait head of Hemyuwnuw (the best of two found by the Harvard- 
Boston Expedition in the debris of a lime kiln south of the mastaba and now in Boston) shows strong 
Individualization (PI. 48) and the fragmentary inscriptions from the tomb are composed of beautifully 
drawn hieroglyphs. 'Hie legs of the large figure on the door-jamb (Junker, Giza, I, pL XVII) are in 
higher relief, but it is characteristic of the chapels of low relief type at Giza that the large figure of the 
owner is carved in a somewhat bolder style than the small figures and inscriptions. The chapel of Ankh- 
haf was very badly damaged and has left us no large head of the owner {PI. 40). Again, the large figure 
has a higher plane of relief, but this grades off gently to the background. The drawing of the hieroglyphs 
and animals shows the greatest accomplishment. The same is true of the slighdy better preserved 
reliefs of Merytyetes. Here the small figures liavc a vivacity and grace seldom equalled. The movements 
of the running figure north of the northern false-door, the men carrying fish on the east wall, and those 
slaughtering a bull on the west, are shrewdly observed. In a figure in the slaughtering scene the artist 
has captured an aspect of die body almost in true profile (PI. 41), but the device of folding over the 
shoulders is still common both in this ihapcl ftiu) in that of Ankh-hai. The low relief is of the most 
beautiful quality as can be seen in fragments where the surface is well preserved, such as the fine piece 
with die figures of two daughters from the west wall in the Gulbenkian Collection (recently loaned to 
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the British Museum, PI. 41), or the head of the Princess Merytyctes from the cast wall (now in Poston, 
PI. 41) which shows a strong face evidently intended for a portrait. The head of Aldwt-hetcp (PL 42) 
on the north wall has been one of the finest in the necropolis hut is Dow badly weathered. Another head 
of a man named Akhet-hetep with similar titles, in the Barraceo Collection in Rome, bears such a strong 
stylistic resemblance to the Merytyctes reliefs that l feel that it must also come from this chapel (PL 42). 
It is too small to fit suitably into the space south of the southern Lilse-dnor, hut it could be one of the 
back panels of the outer niche of the missing southern fake-door, However, there is a very strong pro¬ 
bability that this southern stela was the famous one belonging to Queen Merytyctes, found by Mimetic. 
The measurements given by Mariette fit the empty emplacement, and there seems to be no other 
masUtba in the cemetery which could have contained this stela. Two women are shown throughout the 
chapel, and it is possible that these may be Queen Mervtyetes and licr daughter the Princess Mem votes 
(in whose name the nonhem fake-door was inscribed) who was married to Akhet-hetep. Manettc s 
description {Mastabas, p, 565) of die stela of Queen Merytyctes allows no possibility that the Barraceo 
panel of Akhet-hetep could form a part of this piece, ft is certain therefore that if the Mariette stela was 
in this chapel another position would have to be found for the Barraceo panel. The occurrence of both 
pieces in the same chapel seems incompatible, but the evidence at present docs not allow a definite solu¬ 


tion of the problem. , , , , , 

There is another style at Giza which is to he found occurring beside that of the slab-stelac. W here.* 

the low type of relief has already been found perfected by the craftsmen of Zoaer, tins style » a con¬ 
tinuation of the heavy bold reliefs of Medan. Dahshut, and Saqqatnh. As .1 appear, at Go. « » 
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(Pis. 42-44)■ The other chape ! 3 ° 1 * 0 f relief. It should be noted that even in the chapel 

high or low style, but show a mixture o _ ^ ^ m Mfved joW relief. The large figures still 

of Khufmv-khaf the offer mg-bearers on r Prin^t Ka-wab (G 7110+7120) are in low 

remaining on the west wall of the chape ° * e fa h similar low relief, others are in a high, 

relief, but while some of the and daughters of Cheops in the Eastern 

bold style. The fragmentary condition ■ P . ■ of ^fir stvle. The reliefs on thc fake- 

Cemetery makes it very difficult to form an «oura t ^ ^ f^^ente from this chapel, while low, 
door of Prince Hordedef (G T 21 ^/ 2 ^ in * qu!lUt>T the fine drawing of the Ankh-haf chapel, 

show less able workmanship and do PP ^ of prince ^.bauw-fit?) (G 7310+7320) and 
Only fragments of inscriptions were mind h of oodine «.d uneyenness of surface 
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comparatively low. The latter piece is badly weathered, but sufficiently preserved to show that the 
workmanship of neither style equals in quality that of Khufuw-khaf or Ankh-haf. One mastaba in the 
Western Field, of the rdgn of Cheops, was decorated in bold relief of very fine quality. This is the chapel 
of G 4260. The name of the owner is destroyed and the reliefs are preserved only in a few fragments 
(Junker, Giza, I, pis. XXIX, XXX). The other chapel of the reign of Cheops in the Western Cemetery 
which has preserved a portion of its unfinished decoration is that of Sneferuw-Seneb (G 4240). The 
tablet from this tomb (in Cairo) b carved in fairly low relief resembling that of Ra-bauw-f{ ?) and 
Hordedcf. The surfaces are irregular and the hieroglyphs badly alined and uneven in outline (Reisner, 
Gisa Necropolis, I, pi. 57). The tiny fragments from the chapel of Princess Nefert-kauw (in the F 7 astern 
Cemetery, G 7050) are too small to give any very conclusive evidence. They appear to have been in 
relief of medium height. Some other very small fragments found in the badly destroyed chapel of G 2000 
seemed to represent the bold style of relief. 

From the end of the reign of Cheops to the close of the Fourth Dynasty, the problem of style is 
further complicated by the introduction of two other types of relief. In the chapel of Prince Min-khaf, 
probably decorated in the reign of Chephren, while the figures on the southern false-door are in com¬ 
paratively low relief, most of the large inscriptions are executed in sunk relief (PI, 46). Wc have found 
d'l - already in the granite inscriptions of (. hoops arul Chephren, but here the inner details arc worked 
with particular care in the softer material (limestone). In this technique a figure or hieroglyph is sunk 
below the surface of the stone and the inner detail worked out in relief. The use of sunk relief was from 


now on to play an important part in the decoration of private chapels, particularly in the cutting of 
inscriptions. The other factor which influenced the type of carving was the use of nummulitic stone to 
line the chapel walls instead ol the fine white limestone. This appears in the mastabas of the 
Eastern Field towards the end of the reign of Chephren or the beginning of the reign of Mycerinus. 
The rougher quality of this stone did not permit working in the delicate type of low relief, nor 
was it particularly suitable for the projecting surfaces of high relief. The result was that there 
was developed a medium kind of relief neither very high nor very low. The quality of nummulitic 
stone used in the earliest of these nuuufau in the Eastern Cemetery is very good and permitted a 
considerable degree of finish, but when the sculptors came to work in the bad stone of the rock-cut 
tombs towards the end of Dyn. IV, frequent pitching and washing of the wall with plaster was required 
to gam a suable Surface for the carving. Sometimes it was necessary only to apply a thin coating of 
plater to obtain a smooth surface upon which to apply the pigment, but usually small details were cut 
m the plaster, and often the entire wall decoration was cut in the sized surface. Craftsmen who had 
worked in this style naturally were inclined to modify their technique even when they could make use 

^T In ** WMtCrn *■ d-P* ° f mere important 

tombs continued to be Itned wth fine white stone, but an increasing number of wall surfaces consisted 

of nutnmulmc masonry. After the retgn of Chephren we find that the medium style of relief was 
prevalent wtth only a few hnef reversions^, the high or low type of relief. Toward. Z end of Dyn. IV 
and to Dyn. \ a mod.fieat,on of the medium relief was adopted as a labour-saving deviee This'could 
only he executed in a surface of good quality and i, found in the white limestone reliefs of Dyn V at 
baqqarah, hut it was probably invented in the thick plastered surf-ices of th,, it r 1 * u 

Previously, in all types of relief, the background was rnmZT , 7 * "*"* 

inscriptions raised at varying heights according to the style of rcUcf'VTv 1 “ Vlne ** figures and 
ground was largely left a. its oripnal level, graded off imp ,1 £ 1', 1 7'" ** back ' 
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above the background which adjoins it. This is only possible for figures in low relief, and when the 
execution is good the gradation is so little noticeable that the fact that the background projects in large 
surfaces to the height of the figures themselves is not readily visible. At a casual glance the impression 
is that of the fine early h>\s relief, but closer examination shows that this is reallv si oven Iv craftsman¬ 
ship saving the labour of cutting away the background. Thus when we speak of the fine low reliefs 
of Dvn, V, we should be careful to apply this description to the royal reliefs of the first half of the 
Dynasty which really are of a quality to be compared to Dyn, IV* work, and not to much of the work 
in the private tombs in which the background has not been completely cut away. VVc find this type 
of relief beginning as early as the reign of Shepseskaf in the rock-cut tomb of Queen Mercsankh 111 

CPI 44) 

I he chapel of Nofer (G 3110) probably was decorated in the reign of Che plum. Wt* find here a 
mixture of different types of relief. The southern door-jamb (in the Louvre) is of the high bold type, 
while the height of the carving on the northern jamb (in Boston) is less pronounced. It should he 
noted, though, that w'hile the figures on the north jamb art* in fine fairly low relief, the hieroglyphs 
show a coarseness of treatment w hich increases inside the room, the carving of the signs on the west wall 
(in Copenhagen) being particularly bad. Most of the reliefs inside the chapel can only he classed as nf 
the medium type. The Nofer chapel and a Few fragments from the chapel of Prince Ka-wab show us that 
t his relief of moderate height did not originate entirtrlv in the nummulitic chapels, but rather that the 
continuation and spread of its use was due to these chapels and to the rock-cut tombs. The work in the 
chapel of Nofer, in its entirety, falls below the level uf the finest reliefs of the Cheops period, and 
the two low-relief chapels of the Chephren period already mentioned, Ankh-haf ami A lerytyvtes. Never¬ 
theless, the table scene on the south door-jamb (Louvre), the standing figure on the north jamb (Boston), 
the heads of the standing figures on the south wall (Boston), and the decoration of the tablet of the 
false-door (Barraccu Collection, Borne) are of fine quality. The unevenness of execution may be due in 
some part to the fact that the chapel is not entirely finished. Attention should be called to the remark¬ 
able portraiture displayed, particularly in the heads of the tablet and the north door-jamb (I 1 . 4>S), 1 he 
depression between forehead and nose, the curve of the latter ending in a beak-like point, and the set of 
the rhin and lips are repeated in the reserve head found in the burial-pit. The characteristics arc less 
pronounced on the south door-jamb, and disappear in the conventionalization of the heads on the south 

and west walls . 1 , , 

The chapel of Min-khaf (G 7430 + 7440) has been mentioned above as belonging to the reign of 

Chephren. The chapel of Helep-heres (G 7540). <*««• «* *•* *™> Ttr > P r ° b “ bl r •* * T™ 1 ) 
of the year 13 on one of the casing blocks of the mastaba, is badly destroyed and presents fragments ol 


1 The reliefs of Nofer are scattered throughout a number 
of Museums in Europe and America. I give the follow ing 
references to their present location. The date of the dowutiOR 
of thfc chapel is unknown but wis priflr ^ nigmcn 18 

are shown restored to their proper places m the drawings in 
Gha Necropolis. I, Figs. 241, 142, and pi*. 3 °“j 3 - 1 he rCfT T 
door-iamb, the upper part of the south wall, an sv™ sTn:1 
fragments were found displaced in the debris In 1 ie .nrv.ir^ 
Boston Expedition in 1906. (-'apart. Documents, II p. 23. 
illustrates the Louvre and Boston entrance jambs, 1 he «“(« 
of the false-door in the Barra ccn Collection in '' mK _ L 1 1 '. 
trated bv Weill, lime et Illmt Dynasties, pi. IV, The hgures ° 
man and wife at the northern end of the e.int wa an. . ■ ■ 
place (headless), hut two registers o! the ^ y y 

them are in Copenhagen, MogtnsM, ^ciV^Thc tme U 
Ctuhbrrg. La Collection tgyphmne, pi. XCI%. The stun 


itue of the west wait south of the falsc-door where the large 
figures are still in place and the north half of the wall is in 
Copenhagen ((.*.. pt. XCllI). A small fragment of the 
slaughtered bull in the lower right-hand corner of the Copen¬ 
hagen piece i* (till in place on the wall. The upper part of 
two large figures from the south wall is m Boston (put together 
from several fragments; .Iff—T Bulletin, XXIX, p, 120), 
The north wall was undecorated as were the lower portions of 
the false -door. The drum of Nofer m Philadelphia which 
Capart (U.) attributes to this toroh was found by Fisher in 
the Far Western Cemeterv (re-used in the burial-chamber of 
G un A, Fisher, Gitta, The Mima Cemetery, pi. 50) and has 
no relation to thia tomb not has a similar drum found in a 
neighbouring portion of the Far Western Cemeterv in G 1461 
(Boston, M.F.A. So. 31.3080). 
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relief of medium type with no remarkable features. The same is true of the false-door of the Princess 
Weneshet (G 4840; Junker, /.e. t pi. XL) and the reliefs from the chapel of Akhy (G 4750, Junker, 
pi. XXXIX) which probably also belong to the Chephren period or a little later. The nummulitic chapels 
of the Eastern Cemetery, all bearing a close resemblance to one another in style, probably began 
at the end of the reign of Chephren and were continued into the reign of Myccrinus. They are the 
chapels of Neferma’at (G 7060), Sncferuw-khaf {G 7070), Duwa-ne-hor (G 7550), Min-dedef (7760), 
Ka-m-sekhem (7660), ly-nefcr . ..? (G 7820), and Zaty (G 7810). These all show the medium type 
of relief with here and there the background not completely cut away, but one of the chapels, 
G 7750, the owner of which is not known, has the entrance jambs decorated with very high relief, 
ranging from 5 to 10 mm., although the relief on the foJse-door is as low' as 3 mm. 1 he back of the 
false-door is carved in a block of white limestone set into the nummulitic masonry of the rest of the 
chapel. 

The most important chapel of the time of Myccrinus was probably decorated toward the end of the 
reign. This is in the mastaba of Prince Duwanera {G 5110), who was probably a son of Queen Mere- 
sankh 111, The work is not completely finished. The west wall, with the lower part of the two false- 
doors, is partly uninscribed. The southern end of the east wall, and the chief figures on the south wall, 
remain in the one-plane stage. The finished work shows a high, bold relief of the best quality (Pis, 58,59). 
The drawing is vigorous and the modelling distinctive. In certain respects, for example the over-large 
heads of the subsidiary figures on the east wall, the work resembles that of Khufuw-khaf (G 7140) and 
equals it in excellence. Another chapel decorated with bold reliefs is that of Sennuwka (G 2041, PI. 45) 
which probably also dates to the Myccrinus period. Only the west wall was decorated and the work is 
not completely finished. The quality of the carving is good, but the delineation of form is less expert 
than is shown by the draughtsmanship in the princes’ tombs (Sennuwka is probably the same man as 
the scribe who appears in the chapel of Nofer(G 21 to)). Note, for example, the heavy, clumsy shoulders 
of the lowest female figure adjoining the northern false-door. The hieroglyphs are not so carefully 
alined os they are in work of prime quality. There is a mixture of proportions for the human figure. 
Cum pare with the slender well-proportioned figure pulling at the leg of the slaughtered bull (which 
nevertheless is not so skilfully rendered as the similar figure on the west W'all of Merytyctcs’ chapel 
(G 7650, PI, 41}) the clumsy man with the over-large head and top-heavy- torso who presents a haunch of 
beef in the some register, Sennuwka's reliefs are in white limestone, like those of Prince Duwanera. 
Nevertheless they show the inequalities of workmanship to be expected in a subsidiary tomb. The 
relief* of still a third chapel are very high and bold, but these had only been commenced and only the 
east wall had received partial decoration. This was in the mastaba of an unknown man, G 2220, which 
is perhaps to he dated 33 late as the reign of Shcpseskaf. Most of the carving has been left in one plane 
with sharp, unfinished edges, and the central part of the wall remains blank like the other walla of the 
chapel (Giza Xt cropolis, I , pi. 41). One other chapel b probably to be assigned to the reign of Myccrinus, 
that of Khuluw-dedef (G 1 II-S) in the line of mastabassouth of the pyramid of Cheops. The reliefs are 
of medium height, tending toward the high, bold style. 

The chapel in the mastaba (G 7350), which was probably built by Queen Hetep-heres I \ to replace 
the other tomb (G 753® "I" 754 ®) which she had turned over to her daughter Queen Meresankh, is to be 
dated to the reign of Shcpseskaf. The fragment of wall which has preserved the heads uf the two queens, 
mother and daughter, is in relief of medium height, but bold in mass and simple in modelling (PI. 45). 
1 here is evidently an attempt at portraiture in the faces, although it must be admitted that there is no 
striking similarity to the faces of the two ladies as they are represented in the chapel of Meresankh III 
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The chape] was lined with white limestone, as was the northern subsidiary niche which has unfinished 
male figures, perhaps representing a son of Hetep-heres. 

Another white limestone chapel in the Eastern Cemetery tvas probably decorated at about this time. 
This was in the mastaba G 7560 from which were recovered two badly damaged reserve heads. The 
reliefs were low and excellently worked, but exceedingly fragmentary. An unusual use of a swamp 
scene seems to be indicated by the line of water and the figures carrying bird trapping equipment on the 
north w r a]l. Three chapels (G 50S0, G 4940, G 2150) in the Western Cemetery are probably also to be 
dated to the end of the Dynasty, one of them certainly, as the burial-chamber contained a sealing of 
Shepseskaf (G 5°So)i and a second (G 2150) not earlier than Mvcerinus from the estate names. The 
chapel of G 5080 was lined with fine white limestone and the reliefs of the offering-room belong to the old 
conventional simple type. The elaborate panelled serdab, and the white limestone statue of the owner 
now in Leipzig, belong, however, to an archaeological group more characteristic of Dyn. V and I should 
like to place these three chapels (G 5080, G 4940, G 2150) as the first of a group of transitional chapels 
(mostly decorated in nummulitic reliefs) which extend from the reign of Shcpscskaf into the first half of 
Dyn. V, The reliefs of Seshcm-nofer (G 5080) are of good medium quality. The entrance jambs 
(PL 47) and the east wall show particularly careful draughtsmanship and finish, especially in the de¬ 
lineation of the animals. The north wall is more uneven, and on the west wall the tablet and inscriptions 
of the southern false-door, the compartment list in the middle of the wall, and the architrave of the 
northern false-door are in sunk relief, but without inner detail. The reliefs of a second man named 
Seshcm-nofer (G 4940), whose relation to the last is not exactly determined, are carved in a mixed type 
of masonry, partly fine white limestone and partly in a good quality' of nummulitic stone (east wall, 
south wall, and door-jambs), The carving is of medium height with a leaning toward the bold style in 
the chief figures of the north (PL 50) and south wall and particularly in the very large hieroglyphs of the 
titles. The attractive group of children on the west wall is, however, in low relief (PL 50). The chapel 
of Kanofer (G 2150) was lined with white limestone, but the reliefs are very uneven in quality. The 
entrance jambs are well carved, bold in style although not very high, and with simple masses little 
broken by inner detail. The west wall has a large figure in high, bold relief, well modelled; but the other 
reliefs are hastily executed. The east wall has figures indicated by little more than incised outlines, 
roughly drawn and with uneven surfaces. Perhaps the w r ork is unfinished, certainly the evidence points 
to a hasty completion of decoration which had been begun with the carefully executed work of the 
entrance doorway (see Giza Necropolis, J, figs. 257-264, pis. 39,40). 

The traditional simple decoration of the inner L-shaped offering-room continued in a group of 
chapels which are difficult to date, but some of which certainly belong to the first half of Dyn. V. T heir 
resemblance to the chapels already described makes it practical to include a discussion of them here 
under the reliefs of Dyn. IV. Some of them may be as early as the end of Dyn. IV, and one, that of 
Prince Mcr-ib (G 2100 Annex), may even be as early as the reign of Mvcerinus. One only, that of 
Prince Kaninesuwt (Junker, Giza, 11 ), was a chapel of white limestone. 1 he others were all of num¬ 
mulitic masonry, although G 4710, Mer-ib (G 2 too Annex), and G 5010 have a few blocks of white 
stone inserted here and there among the coarser stones of the w-alls. Two of the chapels, those of Mer-ib 
and Seshat-hctep (G 5150, Junker, C&a.II), in the distribution of their scenes, the similarity of execution, 
and the band around the base of the walls painted to represent w'aod-gmining.are closely related and may 
be the products of the same workmen. The chapel of Nesuwt-nofer (G 497th Junker, Giza, III) is also 
very similar, but all these chapels belong to a common type. The list consists oi the chapels of Mer-tb 
(G 2100 Annex, PL 46), Kaninesuwt (G 2155), Seshat-hetep (G 5150), Nesuwt-nofcr (G 49 "°)* 
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Seshem-nofer (G 5170), Sethuw (G 4710, Giza Necropolis, I, pis. 74, 75), Thenty (G 4920}, G 5010, 
G 5030, and Ka-seza (G 5340). The chapels of Nensezerka (G 2100 Annex II; Junker, Giza, II) and 
Khemten (G 5210) also belong with this group, although different in type. All have reliefs of medium 
height and mediocre execution, and some of them show evidence of a use of plaster washes to give a 
smoother finish to the relief for the laying on of the colour. This can best be seen in the reliefs of 
Nesuwt-nofer where the colour on the plaster layer is well preserved, but it is also evident in the reliefs 
of Seshem-nofer (G 5170), Mer-ib, and Sethuw. It should be noted that in Seshat-hetep the colour is 
sometimes laid down on a very' thin coat of white-wash so that the irregularities of the stone show 
through. This can be seen on the west w all, in the red paint of the chief figure, the green of one of the 
border lines, and the pattern of the wood-graining in the dado below*. It would seem that in none of 
these reliefs was the carving actually executed in the plaster (except in a few cases such as occur in all 
reliefs where coarse pink plaster has been used to fill 0 joint or to mend a break), but that the plaster 
w ash was laid on after the carving to smooth out the irregularities of surface. The fine white lime¬ 
stone reliefs of Kaninesuwt show a certain falling off in technical skill as the background is left 
to a great extent on these walls, being cut away to the proper depth only in immediate proximity 
to the figures. This is true particularly of the low relief of the small figures on the east wall (Junker, 
Giza, II, pL IX). The chapel of Nensezerka has the false-doors and the architraves of the inner room 
decorated in sunk relief, although the pillars of the portico have figures in relief. Sunk relief inscriptions 
play an important part in the decoration of the Khemten mastaba, and both these last two examples 
arc probably of the early part of Dyn. V. The false-door of the Princess Iabtyt (junker, Giza, I, 
pi. XXXVI), prepared for her by the funerary priest Kay (G 4650), is probably as late as the beginning 
of Dyn. V, 

Ot the rock-cut chapels, which can be dated to the end of Dyn. [V, the onlv two which bear certain 
indication of their date, are that of Dcbehcn which was inspected by Mycerinus while it was being pre¬ 
pared, and that of Mcrcsankh III which bears an inscription referring to the years 1 and 2 of a king who 
was probably Shcpscskaf. The tombs of the members of Chephren's family probably range from the reign 
of Mycerinus to the early part of Dyn. V. Those which contain important decorations are the chapels 
of Prince Nebcmakhct a son of Meresankh III (two tombs, Lepsius Nos. 12 and 86), Prince Nekawra, 
Prince Sekhemkara, ant! Princess Hcmet-ra. Belonging to the family of Mycerinus is his eldest son! 
Pnncc Khuwnera, who was probably buried in his tomb in the quarry south-east of the Third Pyramid 
during the reign of his father. The chapels of the other princes of Chephren and those of the Queens 
Per-(senet), Rckhet-ra, and Kha-merer-nebty were very- sparingly decorated with inscriptions. The 
reliefs in these chapels are generally poor in quality, due to the bad rock in which they were carved and 
they are difficult to judge as they have been badly weathered, and the plaster which covered their surfaces 
has largely fallen away (the worst preservation is shown by the tomb of Nebemakhet west of the Che- 
phren Pyramid, No. 12, where the subject-matter of only part of the scenes can be made out) Occa¬ 
sionally the carving attained a better quality as in the swamp scene in the outer room of Nebemakhet' s 
^cond tomb No. 86), or in the reliefs of Khuwnera (PI. 47)- In the chapels nf Queen Meresankh III 
and Prmcess Hemet-ra the walls were liberally sized with plaster and the reliefs were partially cut in 
tins plaster (Pis. 44 - 49 )- I would suggest that these chapels represent the condition of all the finished 

tt 7 1 ° 7 P “ n “““ relai " ** P«—cd and painted surfaces 

as well as these. U here the colour remains, the quality- of the painting is shown to be very good, with the 

stonfa^r U ■ T t r 1 r ^ Pd ° f Debdien a “• ^ two rooms « built of 

stone, and the cast wall was also hned with stone which provided a better surface for the carving of the 
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reliefs. These were executed in sunk relief and provide us with the earliest large wall surfaces decorated 
in this technique {PL 47). The jambs of the entrance tD the chapel of Meresankh III were also de¬ 
corated in beautifully executed sunk relief (PL 47), 

The chapel of Khufuw-khaf gives us the type form for the occurrence and distribution of scenes in 
the L-shaped chapels of Dyn, IV. Here we find large figures of the owner and his family accompanied 
by their titles and names, standing reviewing the presentation of animals, food offerings, and the scaled 
equipment prepared for the tomb. Scribes accompany the offering-bearers and record the material 
presented. The men and women who personify the property given over for the endowment of the tomb 
also appear. The owner is shown seated at a table of bread on the tablet of the falsc-door, and usually 
again on the south wall where he is generally accompanied by the funerary priests who perform the 
ceremonies connected with the funerary’ meal. The jambs of the false-door usually show men bringing 
the equipment for the meal. Often a slaughter scene appears in connexion with the funerary meal. This 
scene and that on the tablet is accompanied by the great lists of objects required by the owner in after 
life, and the architrave of the falsc-door and usually that over the entrance {sometimes the jambs of the 
entrance) contain the formulae and prayers w hich were to insure the dead man of the continuation of his 
life as on earth. This limited body of scenes was retained with strict conservatism in the offering-rooms 
of the chapels in the Eastern and Western Cemeteries at Giza well into Dyn. V. There were two additions 
to this repertoire. The first was the inclusion of the boats which generally appear over the entrance on 
the east wall, and which represented the journey to the sacred cities or the voyage of the soul to the 
fields of the west. Second was the insertion of musicians and dancers under the figure of the man seated 
at his funerary meal (two examples; Nefer-ma’at (G 7060) and Seahcm-nofcr (G 5080)). There are 
two variations from the conventional body of scenes. In the chapel of Merytyctc3 (G 7650), on the east 
wall, there was certainly a representation of men pulling in a fish net (Fig. 66) and probably also a bird- 
nettingseene. On die north wall of G 7560 were boats and men coming back from the swamp with objects 
connected with bird trapping. This seems to be part of a swamp scene rather than the usual boating 
scene of die L-shaped chapel. The scene in G 7560, occurring as late as it docs, in (he rrign of Shep- 
seskaf, may have been influenced by the scenes in the rock-cut chapels. The Merytyctcs fishermen 
belong obviously to a scene usually limited to the exterior chapel, hut known as early as the Medum 


tombs. 

There is not a great deal of evidence in the early part of Dyn. IV at Giza for the use of scenes from 
life such as we have found at Medum, but enough is preserved to suggest that these scenes were limited 
to the outer rooms of the chapel and were not ordinarily used in the offering-room itself. As we 
have seen at Medum this was partly due to the factor of space, for the cruciform rooms at Saqqarah 
and Medum and the L-shaped chapels at Giza were badly suited to the expansion of scenes from life 
which required large wall surfaces. At Giza as early as the chapel of Ka-wab, which must have been 
one of the first if not the first chapel in the Eastern Cemetery' to be decorated with reliefs, we find evidence 
for a swamp scene (Fig. 62) and other figures engaged in actions which do not fall within the range of 
the offering-bearers, scribes, and funerary priests of the ordinary’ offering-room. The chapel of Queen 
Meresankh II has preserved a fragment of the queen seated on a throne in a boat as in the chapel of 
Meresankh III (Fig. 63). A papyrus flower with the tip of a bird swing above it indicates the occurrence 
also of a swamp scene. A fragment which probably came from the exterior chapel of Prince Min-khaf 
shows a man squatting in the attitude of the huntsman with a leash m hand by which he must be restrain¬ 


ing a hound (Hg. 65)- 

With the introduction of the 


rock-cut tombs in the reign of Mycerinus, the greatly increased wall 




I-re, 62. Fragment from swamp scene in chapel of Prince Ftg. 63, Two fragments from a swamp scene showing Queen Meresankh I] in a boat 

Kn^wab (G 7^0); Boston. (G 7+IO+20 ) ■ Boston.' 
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space gave opportunity for the expansion of the scenes from life, A new 1 scene is found fully developed 
in three of these tombs. This is the representation of the craftsmen at work which is shown in the chape! s 
of Khuwnera (MQ i), Nebemakhct (LG 86), and Meresankh. III (G 7530). We see men at work upon 
the sarcophagus, the statues and false-doors for the tomb, wooden furniture, gold ornaments, and metal 
vessels. In the tomb of Khuwnera this is accompanied by an elaborate boat-building scene {P], 49). 
In Ncbemakhet is shown the preparation of oil and the scaling up of the fluid in stone vessels. In 
.Meresankh III the sculptor and painter have their names written above them in a scene where they 
are working on statues. The swamp scene is found now in two different forms. The main scene is 



Fig. 64. Swamp scene un east wall nf chapel tif Meresankh III (G 7350). 


accompanied by a number of subsidiary' elements, fighting boatmen (Meresankh III), bird trapping, 
agricultural pursuits,cattle crossing the water (Nebemakhct), boat building, and mat-making (Meresankh 
III). In the chapel of Meresankh III, the queen and her mother arc shown being punted in a small 
skiff, pulling papyrus flowers (Fig. 64). The thicket of papyrus is in this case placed on the right of the 
boat] and the subject is an unusual one which only occurs rarely later on. The artist in Nebemakhet 's 
tomb lias given us the earliest example of the scene which was to become more popular, the prime 
standing ha light craft hunting birds {in this case with a split spear and not a throwing-stick). The boat 
b set in front of a papyrus thicket above which flutter various kinds of birds. 

The distribution of the scenes is apparently still a matter for experiment. Only the scene of crafts¬ 
men at work has received its fully developed form, although the central motif of the papyrus swamp, 
accompanied bv its various associated scenes, is beginning to assume a conventional aspect. The bird- 
trapping scene appears in the chapels of Ncbemakhet and Meresankh HI, but it is not associated with 


1 Thai't w*s not entirely new is shown by the representa¬ 
tion nf boat building at Median and by foment* from the 
interior chspdtof both Hemyuwtum «■ 4™) arld [>UW3U j m 
fG ; i to). The meaning of these sraaii pretvi , 

onlv recently in the study of the fragmentary reliefs from the 
destroYcd Giza tfapfe 11- hand of a flp« ***“>* “ 
sdze indicates a craftswork scene fur G 4000. which Uttoj an 


important neeption in the feign of Oieop* in ilsc sMicrnnit 
made above that acenea from lift do not often appear in the 
interior chapeI, The Mine ia true of G 5110, pmhuUy of the 
reign of Mvcerintis* where boat building and other cnfta *eem 
to have been ahown oti the upper part of ihe destroyed eiut 
wall 
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the fish netting as is customary later on. In fact the fish netting is not preserved in these rock-cut tombs 
(although it had appeared at Medum long before this time, and in the chapel of Merytyetes (G 7650)) 
unless the fragment on the east wall of Debehen (LG 90), showing fish in the water and a hippopotamus, 
is a remnant of such a scene* In Nebemakhet men are seen cutting up fish and carrying large specimens 
on poles, in the space adjoining the swamp scene, but if the netting ever appeared it is now destroyed. 
In the chapel of Meresankh III, the two actions of the bird trapping, the signalling to the waiting men 
that the trap is full, and the pulling of the rope to dose the trap, which ordinarily are portrayed by two 
groups of figures, are telescoped into one group. The men stand ready to receive the signal from, the 
watcher who raises his scarf, but at the other end of the rope, a man is taking birds from the trap which 




F10. 6 j. F ragmen t of man holding leash of hunting 
dog from chapel of Prince Min-khof (G 7430). 

is already clcwd (PI. 49). In the chapel of Nebemakhet the two stages of the action are shown, but 
these are separated from each other by a register of agricultural pursuits. 

The agricultural scene show, it seems to me, the influence of the early representations in small 
panels. In Meresankh II I, on the east wall, a strip of men driving sheep behind the sower to trample 
m the grain ,s inserted as an accompaniment to the swamp scene, as is the ploughing in the chapel of 
Nefcrma at at Medum. On the cast wall of the inner room, a faintly preserved sketch delineated the 
wmnowmg and pihng up of the sheaves or grain. As has been noted above, a scene of men ploughing 
sowmg, and driving sheep to trample the grain appears in Nebemakhet’, chapel, separating the two 
elements of the bird trapping. On the narrow east wall of the ehapcl of Sekhemkara (LG So) adjoining 
the entrance, is a scene of winnowing in proximity to a group of men building boats. Exigencies of space 
continually caused the artist to rearrange the customary order of his scenes and frequentlv to leave ont 
elements for „h,cl. there was no space. The later examples present, however, a more orderly scheme of 

3e d ° m SUCh " b,trar - V of different scenes as do thie rock-cut 

The hunting scene is preserved at Giza only in three late examples (G aiBa Gann, T r u .• ,u 
tomb of Nebemakhet, a line of men bringing desert animals and a gazelle sucklinv T’ * ^ 
the swamp ac-ene and appear to bea detached e,eme„t (ton, a 

young animal may have originated here in this chapel (Fig. a 37 ). It was to become o r v esuckl “ 1 * 
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remarkable is the representation of the ceremonies at the grave which is found in the chapel of Debchcn. 
where men ascend a ramp to the top of the masts ba to bum incense in front of the statue set up there 
(PI. 47). Dancers and offering-bearers appear at the foot of the ramp. An elaborate representation of 
furniture and funerary equipment in the chapel of Mcresankh III is accompanied by the bed of the 
queen standing under a canopy with servants arranging the mattress and linen (Fig. by). A similar bed 


A 

Fig. 67, Men making up bed under canopy: chapel 
of Mcresankh 111. G 7530 




Men throwing bull far slaughter; chapel of Prince Ncbemakhet 
(LG 86); Lepaiufi, Dcnkntaier t IT. Pi. 14. 


under a canopy is shown in Nebemakher's chapel. A lively new element is introduced into the slaughter 
scene on a door-jamb of Nebemakhet’s tomb, where small figures struggle to throw down a recalcitrant 
lone-horned bull (Fig. 68). The rare representation of the capture of song birds appears in a badly 
damaged crank on a tri in die chapel of Sekhemkara (LG 89). Scenes of cooking aceompa,.led by 
musicians and dancers, are found on the north wall of the inner room of Meressnkh 1 II, and upon Che 
south wail of the chapel of Khuwnera. Belonging to the same cycle of scenes is the hrat appearance 
of the seated figure in the pavilion (*) (formed by light columns with lotus capitals) accompanied by 
and musicians which we find in the tomb of Nekawra (LG 8j) In Ncbemakhe. fire dancers 
"hown being presented with gold ornaments, an unusual detail which appears only rarely m later 
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examples (Sahura reliefs, Louvre chapel of AJchet-hetep, and Khufuw-khaf II). In the inner room of 
Meresanth III, on the south wall, the first 1 representation of peasants brought for judgement before 
the overseer of the queen's estate is inserted under a large compartment list in a scene where the seated 
queen is accompanied by men with the articles of the funerary meal (there is no table of bread, simply 
the offering list). This, incidentally, is another curious example of the arbitrary combination of two 
scenes with widely differing subject-matter. 

There is no decorated chapel preserved at Abu Roash which can be dated to the reign of Radedef or 
even to Dyn. IV. What fragmentary reliefs remain from the chapels there are mediocre in workmanship 
and show a type of relief of medium height. Only one fragment,* that of a man with his hands on the 
muzzle and ears of a donkey, seems to be better in style. This piece must at least date to Dyn, V, The 
representation of loaded donkeys which received such a happy and frequent treatment in the scenes of 
Dyn. V is conspicuously absent in Dyn, IV, 

At Saqqarah, the material for Dyn. IV is not very well known and is difficult to date. The tombs 
there represent a line of development subsidiary to the main line of important tombs at Giza. The 
chapels are based on the old cruciform type (not on the Giza L-shaped form) which shows generally a 
flattening of the deep niche in the west wall, or a treatment of this wall with a decoration comprising 
elements of palace-facade panelling. A good example of the type with uninscribed palace-facade panel¬ 
ling is the west wall of the chapel of Ka-m-heset (Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, p. 5). The only inscrip¬ 
tions in the chape! arc two vertical hnes of titles and name on the south entrance jamb. The simplicity 
of the decoration and the good quality of the work suggest that the tomb may be as early as the latter 
part of Dyn. 1 V The similarity of decoration of a number of tombs which are as late as the second half 
of Dyn. V makes the dating of these modified cruciform chapels very' difficult. In general, the limited 
wall space seems to have influenced the limitation of the scenes as was, the case at Giza. It is impossible 
to ass.gn tombs to the different reigns of Dyn. IV, but certain chapels can be selected which Ln to 
ong to l e period viewed as a whole. A dependence upon the descriptions in Mariette’s Mastabas 
makes U hard to ascertain the style of many of the reliefs, and conservatism in the retention of the simple 
offering*room throughout Dyn. V further complicates the study. I have mentioned above the possibihtv 
that some 0 the cruciform chapels of the transition period may overlap into the reign of ChJt* ^ 

1 should assign to Dyn. IV the beautiful little wooden panel of Mer-ib in the Louvre (Canart 
rvls , P . 25 ); Ih.s shows a man standing facing left with staff and wand. He is accompanied 
by h* small son. In front of the face of the chief figure is a AM-vasc, and across the top of the panel is 

- - «—% -4, z rzs 

caning of the private craftsman of the reign of Chenn* nf n>„ n i, T , \ t , e iess 3ktitvl1 
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1 rhe peasant led by a man an the weal wall of G e 6 T 

1} tic a little earlier. There the group u preceded h v a bode of the nieh^ 3nd #howB P 4 * of die 

iiartutg scribe and followed bv a herd ol ' w . * , ® u1e r r Maspcro, Art in Egypt, fig. Wl 

™.‘ Jctai1 of ■ labelled GcnmikS: A 

t»iitan fl vr riece '"'c *“ miJar figure of the wife is inthe Metro- 
rChW 0 U f] r° thcr fr ^ gmcnt fa the Field Museum 

S ^ ' I th ? c f CiU ™ P™ to ah™ an adjoining surface 
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f rhere IS no doubl that these pieces all beW toeether 
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squatting scribe and followed by a herd of {puts. 

Bisson de la Roque, Ftmtttt dr i'lmtitut Francos du Catrr 
Aim Hoatth, iqaa-iqi^, p|, Ji. 

J The tablet of the falae-door. the fapade panel louth of 
the niche, and the thickness of the adjoining outer niche an 
in the Louvre (Weill, timr rl I lime Ppuutirs, p. jco),aa well 
*» a fragment from the facade panel on the north side f f)(W T eill, 
Sphinx, XV. p. 6). A panel tti Cairo (No. 1661, Abuair i^eg) 
with the figure of Merj'a wife, Ni-wawt-ankh, seems to belong 
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surface rather flat with little inner detail, The figure on the facade shows an unusual pose awkwardly 
treated. The man stands facing right leaning on a staff. Since he holds a ihm wand in his right hand. the 
Staff, wand, and left hand (in which he holds also a small piece of cloth) all meet at the same point. The 
wand passes behind the far hand resting on the staff, although it should be on a plane in the fore¬ 
ground. 1 Similarly clumsy are the small figures on the south side of the outer niche which show heads 
too small for their bodies, emphasized all the more by the heavy shoulders. The enormous thumb of 
the lowest figure, a writing scribe, is out of all proportion to the other slender fingers of the hand (Gere, 
Melanges Maspero, I, p. 753), The women’s figures in Cairo and New York are well drawn in high 
relief with good 'idealized’ faces. The tablet has a linen list and elements of pakce-fayadc panelling on 
the flanges. 

Of a somewhat similar type and probably also of mid-Dyn, IV date are the well-known reliefs from 
the mastaba of Shery* The provenance of the two monuments previously considered is conjectural, 
although they belong almost certainly to the Northern Cemetery at Saqqarah. The reliefs of Shery 
certainly come from that cemetery as the lower part of one of the false-doors was excavated there by 
Mariette (Mastabas, No, B 3, p. 92), Unfortunately the exact place of finding is not stated. The reliefs 
from this chapel are now to be found in Cairo, Aix-en-Provence, Florence, London, and Oxford (Morel, 
Monuments Piot, vol. XXV, pp. 280-1), The existence of two tablets, one in Florence and one in 
Oxford, suggests that the chapel may have been of the two-niched type, although the second tablet 
could have come from a subsidiary niche in die face of the mastaba or even from a second chapel, The 
Oxford tablet, like that of Mery, has palacc-fayade panelling on the flanges. The workmanship of the 
different pieces varies. The Aix-en-Provence reliefs, which fit together and seem to have formed the 
south entrance jamb (unusual in having two large figures presumably both representing Shery), the 
Oxford tablet, and the British Museum piece (which formed a side of one of the false-doors) are more 
carefully finished than the Cairo false-door {I have not been able to examine the Florence tablet). The 
latter is rather clumsily carved 3nd the inscriptions of the upper part are in incised liieroglyphs while 
the lower part is in heavy, raised relief. The heads of the two large figures on the Aix*cn*Provence 
jamb are well worked and belong to a limited class of beautifully sculptured Dyn. IV heads in good 
preservation. 

A cruciform chapel of a man named Thcnty (MM B t) was found by Mariette at Saqqarah. It is 
probably to be grouped with these other Dyn. IV reliefs. The pieces of the false-door are in Cairo, and 
Mariette also found on another wall the partially completed large figure of a man, Thcnty had the title, 
bn ntr Htefto, which is no very certain indication of his date, hut combined with the style of the 
reliefs suggests that the chapel may have belonged to the reign of Cliephren. The figures are in bold, 
high relief, and the forms are simple, with inner detail carefully drawn on a large scale. One other stone 
monument at Saqqarah might be of the end of Dyn. IV, although 1 should prefer tu place it early in 
Dyn, V. This is the monolithic granite stela of Ka-aper which still stands in the simple crude-brick 
chapel where Mariette found the famous wooden statue of the Sheikh el Bckd (see Tomb Dev elopment, 
p 400, No. 36). The red granite is beautifully worked with carefully smoothed faces. The only decora¬ 
tion is a line of large hieroglyphs in sunk relief on the cross-bar. 

A fine example of the painting of Dyn. IV was preserved at Saqqarah in the Northern Cemetery on 
a wail of a crude-brick mastaba found by Mr. Firth (FS 3080). This has the remains of a swamp scene. 


1 This is again shown in th* Field Museum piece (plus the 
the thickness of the Cairo stall) and * similar 
j found again on a panel of relief in Copenhagen 


belonging to a man named Sckhcnt-la (Capart^ L'Art 
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The large figures above were destroyed above the waist, but they are ordinary standing figures evidently 
surveying the scene and not engaged in it in any way. Below on the right is a group of hippopotami, 
not represented in a strip of water as usual but apparently separated (by a register of cattle above them) 
from the swamp, if this were present originally on the upper part of the wall. On the left of these animals 
a group of men are engaged in occupations usually associated with the papyrus thickets—carrying 
articles of the chase and the implements of bird trapping, tending cattle, cooking, and making mats 
(suggested by a fragmentary inscription). The paint has largely flaked away leaving the original red lines 
of the first sketch. The draughtsmanship is accomplished. Particularly pleasing is the swing of a slender 
figure who turns hack his head while lowering one of the boxes slung on a yoke over his shoulders (pi. 51), 
Equally attractive are three little figures who sit around a fire framed by great curving clumps of papyrus 
(Figs. 181, 182). They are evidently cooking cakes as one man appears to be stirring dough in a jar. A 
very close approximation of true profile is achieved in the seated figure on the right as well as in a stand¬ 
ing figure nearby. In the latter are shown the smaller curves of breast and abdomen which are ordinarily 
lost in the generalized outlines of Egyptian drawing, w here smaller variations of surface are usually 
blended in long curved or nearly straight lines which summarize the form. Equally notable is the cow 
which has turned back its head to lick a feeding calf. This is a definite piece of fore-shortening which, 
once established, occurs frequently in Old Kingdom drawing. It is worth noting that in general 
arrangement this wall corresponds to the rather haphazard grouping of subject-matter which we have 
found in the rock-cut tombs, and that the swamp scene does not appear to have assumed its traditional 
form here as yet. 

In this survey of the reliefs and paintings of Dyn. IV we have seen the technical skill of the craftsman 
reach a height which, throughout the rest of the Old Kingdom, was only to be equalled by the royal work 
of the first half of the following Dynasty. This finest quality' of craftsmanship is only embodied in the 
very few royal works preserved: in those blocks from Lisht which can be assigned to Dyn. IV, in the 
fragments from the Cheops Pyramid temple and the Queen's chapel G I b, in the slab-stelae, and in the 
reliefs of a few chapels of princes and princesses. The other reliefs of the period are of fine quality but 
display less consummate craftsmanship. We find the important monuments all centred in the great 
Cemetery at Giza. Only a very few examples of Dyn. IV work remain at Saqqarah and these show a 
certain tendency to retain the style of the preceding transition period in their bold, heavy reliefs. The 
conservative nature of the decoration of the inner offering-room, both at Giza and Saqqarah, has been 
noted and the gradual spread of scenes from life, first in the exterior chapel of the mastabas of the princes 
in the Eastern Cemetery, and then greatly accelerated on the expanded wall surfaces of the rock-cut 
tombs of the Chephren family. The great contribution of the next Dynasty was to be the further 
development and increase of these scenes picturing the various aspects of the daily life of ancient 
Egypt. We have been able to point out, too, a gradual development in the treatment of the background 
of the scene which is now more definitely localized. The owner appears in his boat against a papyrus 
swamp, a columned kiosk shelters him when seated at his funerary' meal, and even the superstructure 
of the tomb is shown in the ceremonies at the grave of the chapel of Debehen. 

1 be craftsman, now a master of his material, is able to represent without technical difficulties the 
forms that he chooses to portray, limited only by a point of view which was to prevent him from develop¬ 
ment in certain directions. In painting we have the delicate execution of the slab-stelae of Iwnw and 
Nefert-vabet, and particularly that of Wepemnofret, to place beside the superb workmanship of the 
painters at Medum who worked slightly earlier in the corridor of Atct. Here we can hardly speak of 
an advance in technical ability. There is rather a tendency' toward refinement and the perfection 
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of small detail. The work in the chapel of Meresankh 111 is somewhat rougher in quality, but shows 
the same careful attention to the rendering of detail and a pleasing sense of the effect of colour 
combinations. There is a wider range of tones than we are familiar with later, as has been found 
characteristic of the Medum paintings. Note, for example, the various ochre and brown shades, and 
the use of an ochre yellow background for the inscriptions of the small architraves of the north wall. 
The Saqqarah painting in FS 3080 must be considered more as a drawing, for its colour is almost 
entirely destroyed. 
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THE RELIEFS OF DYNASTY V 


a. The Royal Reliefs 

I N Dyn. V wc have for the first time a large body of reliefs from the funerary temples of the kings. 

The royal carvings continued into Dyn, VI at the Wady Maghara and in the quarries of Hat-nub t 
but these resemble the earlier reliefs of the same type, and with the increased material provided by the 
temple reliefs no longer have the same importance for the development of Egyptian art that they 
assumed at an earlier time, The scanty material that remains from the temples in the Valley is of an 
inscriptional nature. A block of Wcserkaf found recently at Tod, and an inscription giving the name of 
Unas built into the Pyramid of Amenemhat 1 at Lisht might be mentioned, but these again assume little 
importance beside the full material from, the funerary temples. The Lisht Old Kingdom fragments 
continue through Dyn. V, and seem to be the only evidence which we have for the decorations of a 
temple not of a funerary character, before Dyn. VI, when there are some fragments from Coptos and 
Abydos. 1 The Dyn. 11-111 material from Hierakonpolis, Heliopolis, and Gebelcin was of such a frag¬ 
mentary character that it provided us with little for comparison with later reliefs. The Lisht reliefs, 
however, present special problems as yet not solved, and their source is doubtful. I shall mention them 
briefly below when they present comparative material, but a full consideration of them must await Mm, 
Williams's publication. 

The finest workmanship is at the same time the earliest and lies in the fragmentary scenes from the 
temple of Wcserkaf at Saqqarah, These reliefs are of a quality comparable with the best reliefs of 
Dyn. IV. They are low relief but some of the best fragments have a bolder quality than the extremely 
low relief of Sahura (PI. 53), in whose reign a similar high degree of excellence was maintained. In the 
decorations of the Ne-user-ra temple a more careless and less finished type of relief begins to appear, 
and this is particularly evident in the Abu Gurob reliefe from Ne-user-ra’s Sun Temple and continues 
into the reign of Unas. Some of the Abu Gurob reliefs are very carelessly worked in spite of the beauty 
of the drawing (see for example the Nome personifications (PI, 52), presenting offerings on several blocks 
in Cairo. Nos. 57117, 57118, 57116), resembling the poorer workmanship of private tombs. The back¬ 
ground is largely left in place, and in the deeper cutting around the figures the transition to the back¬ 
ground is not smoothly blended as it is in the best of the private work (PL 53), The Figure of Unas 
suckled by a goddess in Cairo (No. 39133- H. 54) » one of the most beautiful pieces of Old Kingdom 
carving and betrays none of the faults that are evident in some of the other reliefs of this king. Even in 
this fine piece, however, there is a tendency toward labour-saving in the omission of the fine detail in 
the necklaces of the king and goddess. In the delicate working of such detail the reliefs of Weserkaf and 
Sahura are superior to all the other Dyn. V wall decorations. 

It, examining the royal reliefs it must be remembered that a much larger body of material has been 
destroyed than that represented by the fragments,,' scenes in the funerary temples. Certain scenes eon- 
ecmed with the private life of the king resemble similar subject-matter which is found portrayed in the 
private tombs. A large pan of the representations could only be Found in a roval temple however— 
scenes in which the public life of the ruler is shown, and where the deified king consorts with the other 

* See, p. 134, Footnote i. for two reliefs of Ne-uscr-ta found at Tania. 
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gods. Thus we have certain subjects with which we are already familiar such as hunting, fishing, and 
bird-catching scenes, or presentation of offerings by personified estates {in the case of the king by Nome 
gods and minor deities), the preparation of the scaled equipment for the tomb, the portrayal of great 
picture lists and compartment lists of offerings, the slaughtering of the sacrificial animalsand great 
numbers of personal attendants and followers. All this we find reflected in the private chapels. We know 
also from earlier royal examples the representation of the king striking down his enemies with the 
ceremonial mace, and we have found the Heb-Sed scene portrayed already in the First Dynasty on 
ivory tablets, sealings, and on the great Hierakonpolis mace-head. 

The representation of the gods 13 completely absent from the private tombs of the Old Kingdom, 
except when these occur as hieroglyphs in inscriptions (if we discount the larger figures of Ann bis on 
the door-jambs of Khufuw-khaf, Ka-wab, and Meresankh 111 which, like the similar figure on the 
coffin lid of Meresankh II, form a pan of an inscription as well as apparently serving as guardian genii). 
Hitherto representations of the gods are few in number and mostly on a small scale. Seth is found 
personified as a human figure with an animal head already on a sealing of Peribsen (Fig. 40), The 
goddess Seshat is shown in her familiar garb on the granite block of Khasekhemuwy, Thoth in human 
form with ibis head appears with Cheops on the Wady Maghara relief, while Ptah in his shrine is shown 
on an early Dynastic bowl from Tarkhan (Fig. 40). The gods Horus, Seth, Anubis Wep-wawt, and the 
goddesses Nckhbet, Buto,and Ileqet are known in their animal forms, and Min by hts symbol (as early 
as the Predynastic period), or in human form from the Coptos statues. Neith appears to be only repre¬ 
sented by her emblem throughout the Old Kingdom, but we have found Ma’at in human form as a 
hieroglyph in inscriptions. We have seen, too, that it is possible that the Zoscr relief in Turin represents 
the Ennead of Heliopolis. Thus the traditional forms of most of the Old Kingdom gods appear to have 
been developed already, hut it is only b the royal reliefs of Dyn. V that we find them frequently por¬ 
trayed. One of the most skilful creations of the Egyptian artist was the convincing fusion of plant, animal, 
and h u man forms to embody supern a tural beings. The sculptors of Dyn. V contributed largely to this end. 

One of the difficulties presented by the fragmentary pictorial representations of the Old Kingdom 
is in the attempt to trace the origins of scenes, to discover an original example in which a subject was 
created, or at least an early treatment which gives an indication of how the scene was developed. It is 
natural to assume that in many cases a new type of scene was created for a royal patron and afterwards 
repeated in private chapels, but in the reliefs and paintings of Dyn. Ill and IV we have little in the way 
of royal examples which might have set the precedent. Certainly the first step in all development was 
made by the best craftsmen, who w ould have been in the sen-ice of the king. On the other hand, there 
are certain subjects in a private tomb which do not seem suitable for represent at ion in a royal temple, 
and some of the development of pictorial representation must have continued privately. When we turn 
to the reliefs of Dyn. V we are confronted by the same difficulty which we have met before. We can 
never be entirely certain that we have before us actual new creations, for accidents in preservation may 
easily have deprived us of earlier examples. -Also there is a very* limited body of material that can be 
traced to later private tombs. Another obstacle to the study of these reliefs is the fact that those of Unas 
and Weserkaf are not yet published.* It may be possible one day to fit some of the Weaerluf fragments 


* tn addition to the usual presentation of animus ,1 M'cl m 
the Weserkaf Temple and a fragmentary scone from bnhuri 
(Borclwdt, Sa fari II. pts. 55 and 56) sham „rd«b Imes of 
ducks and g«se, ** well as cranes and other animals (Sahara), 
each with its tameable it, arranged « became the custom m 
private tombs of Dyn. V for these live atumiil offerings. 


1 Brief references tn the Weserkaf rebels can lie found in 
Firth, Aimalts, XXIX, p, 64, and to those of Unas in fkrsxnti. 
Aimalet, 11 , p. 255. and Firth, A twain, XXX. p. 186: recently 
a whole nevr body of reliefs of Unas has been discovered by 
Selim Rev lissom; ItluiiTutnd Vnrr. June 4, 1938. 

p. 1 one; AnnaJet. XXXVTTt. pis. XCV 1 , XCVll. 
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together to make comprehensible certain unintelligible fragments and to clarify the subject-matter of 
some of the scenes. The 1 nas reliefs have been largely increased by recent excavations. At present I 
can only refer briefly to certain outstanding pieces from the mass of material which I have been allowed 
to examine at Saqqarah. Similarly the scenes of the 'Seasons’ in the Nc-user-ra Sun Temple are only 
provisionally published (Borchardt, AZ, XXVIII, pi. V; Wreszinski, Atlas, \> pis, 378—380* III, 
pis. 58, 60, 84, ioz’ Schafer-Andrae, Prapylden pis. 256, 257; Stcindorff, Kunst der Agypter , 
pi. 198; Klebs, Reliefs des Alien Reiches, Figs. 49, 57 b) and I shall have to rely on notes made on the 
reliefs as they are exhibited in the Berlin Museum. 

In the Pyramid temples of Weserkaf and Sahura, and in the valley temple of Ne-user-ra, there were 
fragments of large scenes where the king was shown engaged in hunting birds with the throwing-stick 
and spearing fish. In Sahura there appears to have been also a representation of the harpooning of 
hippopotami. In Ne-user-ra there are only fragments showing the papyrus thicket with birds flying 
above and a mongoose climbing up a papyrus stalk to nib the nests of their eggs and young birds. In 
a fragment from Sahura. a long-tailed cat-like animal is also shown on a papyrus stem. The Weserkaf 
and Sahura fragments show the king grasping several birds in one hand, suggesting that in his other 
hand was held the throwing-stick. The delineation of the different forms of birds above the papyrus 
thicket on a piece from the Weserkaf temple now in Cairo (PI. 52) makes this the most beautiful example 
of this type of representation that has been preserved. Small details familiar from later scenes are found 
for the first time in these fragments. Thus on a Sahura; piece is shown the frog seated on one of the 
swamp plants, while on another from the Ne-user-ra group is a grasshopper poised on the characteristic 
long spray with pod-like shoots or leaves which later is used invariably to fill the space between the 
upturned ends of the papyrus canoe and die water-line. Schafer has recognized a very early example 
of the fish-spearing scene on a plaque of Dyn. I (Fig. 37), but the Weserkaf scene (represented by a 
fragment in Cairo, PL 52, and another still in the court of the temple) is the earliest monumental com¬ 
position. The detail of the king’s plumed head-gear is marvellously worked. The hunting of birds with 
a split spear has been found in the rock-cut chapel of Nebemakhct, These scenes, where the large figure 
nif the owner himself takes part in fishing and bird hunting, were to become very popular in the private 
chapels of Dyn. V and VI. 

Another scene appears fragmentrily in the Weserkaf temple, and is suggested by a small bit from the 
Sahura reliefs (Borchardt.Sa-Aw-rf II, pi. 15-song-birds in a cage; the two birds with their beaks touching 
are repeated from a Weserkaf fragment now in Cairo), This is the trapping of song-birds by means of a 
net which baa been thrown over one of the trees in an orchard. The scene appears to have received a full 
representation here in accompaniment with groups of men picking figs and the various operations of 
the vintage. The delicate drawing of the branches of the trees, the variety' of the ty pes of birds, and the 
beauty of the detailed forms of the bunches of grapes and vine tendrils show that this must have been 
one of the most attractive of all these representations. The scene is preserved intact in two private 
chapels (in Leiden and the Louvre) and in numerous fragmentary examples, the earliest of which is 
the much abbreviated scene with song-birds in a trap in the Giza rock-cut tomh of Sekhemkara (L G 80) 
The Weserkaf fragments preserve the name gntc, which was usually applied to these small birds. The 
Sekhemkara scene differs from the usual method of representation, resembling more the little panel in 
the 'Seasons' relief at Abu Gurob or the similar Unas example where men are catching song-birds in 
an ordinary clap-net. The Weserkaf temple seems to give us the first example of the occupations con¬ 
nected with the orchard and vineyard. Two earlier scenes, in the corridor of Atet at Medum and the 
rock-cut tomb of Nebemakhet at Giza, seem rather to show men engaged in pressing oil than in working 
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at the wine-press. The fig-pieking scene appears alone in the Abu Gurob reliefs. The usual scent of the 
capture of water birds with the clap-net is found in the reliefs of Sahura and Ne-user-ra (both in the 
valley temple and at Abu Gurob). 

Another scene from life which appears here in the royal reliefs in its first preserved example (although 
it is found on a Lisht Old Kingdom temple fragment and is implied in the winnowing seem- in Mere- 
sankh III, and in the sowing scenes in several tombs) is the harvesting of the grain. This is found on 
a fragment from the Ne-user-ra valley temple which shows men cutting grain {Nt^er-ri, p. 38, Fig. 17, 
and again in die Abu Gurob and Unas ’Seasons' reliefs). The cultivation of green plants in small irriga¬ 
tion plots (imitated soon afterwards in the chapel of Ptah-shepscs at Abusir) is found in the Ne-user-ra 
Sun temple. The sowing and ploughing scene appears on a Lisht fragment (09.180-25) which 1 should 
like to include among the Dyn. IV pieces. But the most important of all these scenes from life is the 
great representation of the hunt in the Sahura temple. It is not a new scene, and the battered paintings 
from the outer corridor of Atet (J.E.A*, 1937* pi* V) and the rebels of Ruhotcp, Nefenna at, and Atet 
anticipate certain details, but here it has been preserved in its most complete and monumental form. 
That this was an original conception of the artists of Sahura is a matter open to doubt since several of the 
Lisht pieces of the finest w orkmanship preserve details from a similar scene. 1 Whether they were first in¬ 
vented here or not, we find in this great wall decoration the general type of composition and many oi the 
details which were followed by private imitators throughout Dyns. V and VI. One figure, that of the 
rearing hyena which paws at the arrow in its muzzle, was to endure for a long time, appearing again in 
the Middle and New Kingdom hunting scenes (Fig. 70). The wavy desert ground with its varied plant 
forms : became the recognized accompaniment of the scene and is found soon afterwards in the Abu 
Gurob reliefs. The fragments of another great hunting scene have recently been found in the causeway 
reliefs of Unas. This is remarkable in that it included a girulTe amongst the hunted game, Of the 
private scenes, that which approaches closest in spirit to the Sahura representation is the beautiful 
relief of the hunt in the chapel of Ptah-hotep at Saqqarah, The shooting of game with bow and arrow 
does not appear in Ftah-hotep, nor is it found in any private tomb until the very 1 end of the Old Kingdom 
when it occurs in the rock-cut tomb N 3737 at Naga-cd-Der (Fig. 148) and in the chapel of lby at Deir 
el Gebrawi. It is well known in private tombs of the Middle Kingdom. A section of the ‘Seasons’ relief 
in the Ne-user-ra Sun temple (repeated again partly in the ‘Seasons’ scene from the Unas causeway) 
should be considered in connexion with the hunting scene. A long register shows desert animals giving 
birth to their young in a setting of sandy waste, small plants, and shrubs. At the left end of the register 
a man carries a game bag decorated with a gazelle head and slung from a yoke on his shoulders, while 
naturalistically drawn hunting dogs stand as though ready to spring upon the game. On another block 
a man skins a gazelle which has been hung from the branch of a tree (a motif as old as the tomh of 
Neferma’at at Medum), while another man sits before a pile of provisions and a third drinks from a 

b ° W ^ e rC p reseT1 tation of the different seasons in the Abu Gurob Sun temple with its a n i mals , birds, 
and plants! accompanied by inscriptions extremely difficult to understand, is reflected in several blocks 
from the Unas causeway and in a few fragments that seem to represent similar material found m the 
Ne-uscr-ra valley temple (U„ p. & fig- » 7 >- A trace of the idea motivating these reliefs can be found 


« Frag, 09.1^9: kind of king steadying arrow ■«*?** 

hound In? M s-indi <*■*?+: ”*** 

of The men wt* bow ** “ 

several fragments may belong to another scene- 
* This has appeal as early as the pitted hunting «« 


of Atet, but no desert plants arc preferred. An even earlier 
example u probably to be seen in the dots marked on the 
ground line under the feet of the figures on the Wcdytnuw 
tablet from Abydo* in the British Mukuih (Amelineau, 
U, t vfA. I, pi. XXXII 1 ). 
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in private tombs in two very similar reliefs of Dyn, VI, one at the entrance to the tomb of Mercruwka, 
and the other obviously copied from this in the neighbouring chapel of Ikheky. Here a large figure of 
the owner is shown, seated at an easel, painting the three seasons which are personified by three human 
figures, in one case seated on thrones and in the second squatting on the ground, holding cartouches 
each containing four month signs and with the name of each of the three seasons written above (Fig. 231), 
I he Abu Gurob reliefs have preserved the large figures of two personifications of the seasons (Shemuw 
and Akhet) bringing offerings to the Sun god or to the king, and accompanied by a crowd of minor 
deities and personifications of Names also bringing offerings. Actions appropriate to the various 
seasons are shown by other registers of small figures, reminiscent in part of the scenes from life in the 
private chapels, but presenting many curious details (Borchardt, * 42 , XXXVIII, p. 94, j>). V). Harvest* 
ing grain (Ne-user-ra, Sun temple and Pyramid temple, Unas), picking figs (Xc-user-ra, Unas), and the 



Fjg, 70. The hyena clawing at an arrow: (1) Sahura reliefs (Sa-hu-ri, II, pJ. 17), 
(a) Mffr, 1, pi. VIII, Middle Kingdom; {3) Sew kinedom example, chapel of 
Intef (BvUt)in of Metropolitan Musrum, 1930“ 1, Fig. ft, p, 56). 


vintage (Unas) are represented. In one place (also in Unas reliefs) men arc shown sealing up honey in 
jars, while on another part of the wall a huge drag-net filled with fish is being towed by torn in a little 
boat. The strip of water upon which this is taking place extends along ihc waU, It is divided by a 
horizontal line painted light red and flecked with dark red spots like desert ground. This line expands 
forming an island in the water on which is shown a curious shrine of the crocodile god (Fig. 21ft) < >n 3 
rectangular area of desert ground in the midst of the water are birds sitting on rotes <>f eggs. Men build* 
ing papyrus backs, other men tending pelicans, and sev eral registers of curious representations of birds, 
animals, and plants, in addition to the scenes already mentioned above complete what must certainly be 
one of the most unusual and interesting creations of the Egy ptian artist (Fig. 69). 

In the Sahura reliefs (I.c„ pi. 54) are some small fragments w ith women performers which evidently 
anticipate the vigorous dances, the games, and acrobatic feats of such private tombs as Ptah-hotep, 
Meremwka, and Kagemni. More conventional dancers appear in the reliefs of Unas. There is also in 
the Sahura temple a scene showing the presentation of gold ornaments (Ac., pis. 52-4). This has been 
found already in the chapel of Nebemakhet, and it appears in its most complete form on the entrance 
jamb of the chapel of Akhet-hetep in the I*ouvre (Sa-ku-ri, p . 63, fig. 9). The representations of boats 
in the Sahura temple are of a kind limited to royal reliefs. They show the elaborately decorated state 
ship of the king and very large sea-going vessels. The last are shown departing and returning from a 
voyage presumably to the coast of Palestine or Syria, and the home-coming Imats are filled with Asia tic- 
looking foreigners brought back as prisoners, captured in a raid or purchased as slaves {this can be 
paralleled by two boat loads of bearded men in the Unas causeway reliefs). Even more remarkable are 
the freight boats from the Unas causeway which are loaded with columns with palm capitals like those 
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in the court of the temple and with the granite cornices of the budding. The inscriptions state that dicse 
are of granite brought from Assuan, A ctaftswork scene also appears among these reliefs showing men 
at work on gold and silver vessels (AnnaJes, XXXVIII, pi. XCVI). Adjoining this is a market scene, like 
those in private tombs, where men are bartering articles (a chest, &c.) for food (fish, cakes). In the 
midst of these traders is an odd little group reminiscent of a famous relief in Cairo from the chapel 
of '1 ep-m-ankh (Mariette D 11) (Fig. 225). Here we have the same great basket of offerings with a 
man selecting a head of lettuce from it, but instead of the baboon grabbing at his leg he holds a monkey 
on a leash. A boy facing the first figure, however, holds back a leashed baboon which is moving 
towards the man. All the elements of the Tep-m-ankh scene are present, but the treatment is slightly 
different. 1 

The temple reliefs w T hich are concerned with actions restricted solely to the life of the king can be 
divided into four different groups. These are the scenes which show the king in a procession accom¬ 
panied by his courtiers or functioning at some ceremony; the king engaged in sacrificing prisoners or 
witnessing the spoils of a conquered people; the various ceremonies concerned with the king's jubilee 
(Heb-Sed); and the king in his relations with various gods. The artists of Sahura and Ne-user-ra (and 
probably also Unas) havr. given us a new representation of the king striking down enemy chieftains. 
Instead of the single man kneeling before the king, vve now find the monarch grasping a whole group of 
victims by their hair. This was to become a favourite subject for later temple reliefs. The king as a 
griffon trampling on his enemies may also be a new idea introduced in Dyn. V, but the hlock from the 
Chephren excavations suggests that such a scene may have already occurred in the causeway corridor of 
Chephren. In accompaniment with the scene of ceremonial slaughter is now portrayed the family of the 
captive chieftain, his followera, and a profusion of booty. The finest example of this scene is that of the 
Libyan booty in the Sahura temple (Lc., pi, 1) where the goddess Seshat is shown recording the spoil, 
but an earlier example apparently was to be found in the Wescrkaf temple, for we have the legs of the 
seated goddess and the word iht^nk, ‘prisoners', on a broken fragment. Fragments with similarly 
represented Libyan prisoners show that this scene also occurred in the Unas temple. An actual battle 
scene was also shown in the causeway reliefs where a fragment portravs an Egyptian struggling with a 
bearded Bedouin, while another shoots with bow and arrow at an enemy figure drawn upside down with 
feet in the air as though falling {Amahs, XXXVIII, pi. XCV). Here apparently is a roval precedent 
lor the battle scene which appears in a Dyn. VI tomb at Saqqarah and another at Deshasheh (see Figs 
85. H6). Another fragment shows officers armed with axes who are called 'captains’ (hiv-r/) of ‘fives’ 
and 'tens'. The Syrian spoil, including a number of bears, is partly preserved in the Sahura reliefs 
Bound captives led by various gods are also deployed in long lines (usually at the foot of the causeway 
corridor) as an accompaniment of these scenes of triumph over the king’s enemies 

The Heb-Sed scenes have received the most complete treatment that wc know in the Old Kingdom 
on the walls of the Sun temple at Abu Gurob. The earlier examples of these scenes have been mentioned 
m discussing the reliefs of Dyn. WO. One of the blocks built into the Lisht Pyramid show, a part of 
the ceremony and may possibly be as early as Dyn. IV, and there * K 


ts now an example of the king seated on 


1 1 think it ia very probable that * scene of barter in Univer¬ 
sity College fits under the Cairn fragment with the baboon, 
and that a judgemen t scene in Cairo fits in the register above. 
Another fragment in University College has part of 1 crafts- 
work scene which must have come Irani some neighbouring 
portion of ihe wall Thus all t he part* of the Unas scene seem 
to be present in the chapel of Tep-m-atihh. The last 


jh.iT .k ■ i-~V " " amu ™ ana 1 «n of the opinion 

tLtl * c datcc ! ‘° thc firat half of Dyn. V and 
to ll r* j CJf 'T \ 30 * naS ‘ ^ lltS raiare atl interesting point as 
Utl ITt ’ nA ?* bab0on *«h die artists of 

* T T tT " ankh mu#t hav * *>«n imitating an earlier 
model. For references to tbe reliefs ofTep-m-ankh ^ p. 187. 
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the Ileb-Sed throne on a relief in the Cheops Pyramid temple. There are several fragments from the 
Sahura temple which are probably concerned with the king's jubilee, but they may represent other 
temple ceremonies. Thus we find the ceremonial painting of the eyes of cattle before the king seated on 
a throne, or the sm priest accompanying the standing or striding king, A scene which is found in the later 
temple reliefs is the presentation by the king of four differently coloured calves which arc restrained by 
ropes held in the king's hand, A fragmentarv example of this scene is found in both the temples of 
S ah ora {Fig. 72) and Unas. 

The Sahura reliefs show a wide representation of the great gods and various supernatural beings, 
and fragments of Weserkaf, Nefcrirkara, Ne-user-re. and Unas show that the gods appeared often in 



Ftc. 71. Minor deities (Sa-ht-ri, I), pi, 30), 


these reliefs. The king is shown suckled bv the goddess Nekhbet, accompanied by Khnum, in the 
Sahura temple. The goddess Sekhmet performs this office for Ne-uacr-ra, while a Iieautiful fragment 
from the Unas temple shows a similar group. A great relief in the Nc-user-ra temple shows the seated 
king accompanied bv Anotrifi and Burn. The stela in the sanctuary of Sahura seems to have been flanked 
bv figures of the souls of Hierakonpolis and Buto, while a fragment of the jackal-headed souls of Hicra- 
konpotis in Cairo (No, 57119) and the foot and staff of a figure still remaining on the wall beside the 
great granite palace-facade stela suggest that there was a similar disposition of figure* in the Unas 
temple The Sahura reliefs and those of Ne-uscr-ra and Unas show great processions of gods. Nome 
deities, and die personifications of certain aspects of nature such as the sea, the Nile, grain, or the harvest, 
or even the seasons, all bringing offerings to the king. Many of these latter spirits are new, as are some of 
the representations of the great gods, and one of the great contributions of the temple reliefs of Dyn. V 
is in the picturing of this pantheon of Old Kingdom deities. Many of the creation* of these form* may 
belong to this period, such as the sea with his body covered with rippled lines, and Neper scaled all over 
with grain (Fig. 71). or the extraordinary demon (Sa-hu^ II, pi. 22). The fat Nile spirits with their 
plant-decorated heads and plump forms have appeared already but like the other gods find their must 

developed treatment here (PL 53). . » , u.e 

As for the distribution of the scenes on the walls the evidence is very meagre. Borehardt believed 

from die location of the fragments which he found in die Sahura temple that the scenes of the king’s 
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public life were placed in the more accessible parts of the temple—the valley temple, the causeway 
corridor, the great court, and in the cross corridor which separated the outer temple from the inner 
group of temple rooms from which the public w as excluded. The scenes from the king’s private life, 
hunting, fishing, See., w hich correspond to the scenes from life in the private tombs, were placed in the 
side corridor which ran along the sides of the pillared court in the Sahura temple, but it is now evident 
from the Unas temple that these scenes also appeared on the walla of the causeway corridor. Finally, 
Borchardt thought that the scenes where the king is shown associated with the gods w'ere restricted to 



Fig. 7a. Sahura presenting calves; Sa~hu-tf, II, pi. 47 , 


the rooms of the inner temple. The king as a griffon trampling his enemies, and the accompanying pro- 
ceasiona of gods and prisoners seems to have been restricted to the lower end of the causeway corridor 
The scene is found in the temples of Sahura, Nc-user-ra, and Pepy II. In the temples of Unas and 
Pepv II the corridor was lined higher up with offering-bearers (accompanied bv Nome gods in Pepy II) 
and it seems to be a reasonable assumption that these figures commonly decorated the causeway corridor’ 
But the Unas relicts now show that the most varied scenes, even a representation of a hunt or the ‘Seasons' 
may appear along the walls of the causeway. In Sahura the king seems to have been shown in procession 
with his followers in the cross corridor in from of the court of columns. The scenes of Libvan booty 
were on the south wall of the great court near the west end, while a similar scene nf Syrian boore 
appeared on the north wall accompanying, no doubt, similar groups of the ceremonial sacrifice nf a con¬ 
quered chieftain. In the Pepy II temple there scenes were on the east wall of the cross-corridor sepre^ng 
the columned court from the statue chamber. In the Sahura temple this wall was occupied bv scenes of 
sea-going ships. The hunting scene was on the south wait of the east-west conidor south of the court 
of columns in the bahura temple, whtle the bird-hunting and fishing scenes were in the northern 
parallel corridor. Apparent y there were also scenes of dancing and musicians in these corridors. The 
hunting scene« »« of the anterooms to the sanctuary i„ the Pepy Q temple, and in Ne-user-ra 
the hunting and fishrng scenes as well as agricultural occupations (a part of a representation of rhe 
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'seasons') seem to have been in the valley temple. In the Ne-user-ra temple the great wall relief of the 
king accompanied by Amibis and Buto was placed on the west wall of the cross-corridor or room which 
separated the outer temple from the inner one, but the scene of Sahura suckled by the goddess Nekhbct 
was found in the valley temple which, combined with the fact that gods accompanying the king were in 
the anteroom of the Abu Gurob Sun temple (Kees, Die Grasse Fesidarstellung, Das Re-H riligtum , v< >1. Ill, 
p.44), suggests that these scenes of the king with gods were not always in the inner temple. Finally, it is 
probable from the evidence of the decoration of the sanctuary of the Pepy II temple, and from the 
similar shape of the inner east-west offering-room in all these temples (excepting \\ eserkaf) with the 
stela set in the west wall, that the sanctuary was ordinarily decorated on the north and south walls with 
picture lists and long lines of offering-bearers leading up to a figure of the king seated at an offering- 
table. The east wall in the offering-room of Pepy II has slaughter scenes, and in Sahura and Linas the 
stela seems to have been framed by figures of the souls of I licrakonpnlia and Buto. These sanctuaries 
very probably furnished the royal prototype for the similarly decorated east-west offering-room which 
became so common in the private chapels of the latter half of Dyn. V. 

Jn plan, these temples of Dyn. V show a clear progression of development. The earliest, that of 
Weserkaf, although of a peculiar type not easy to understand and in an unusual position on the south 
side of the pyramid, shows dearly dements deriving from the pyramid temples of Dyn. IV. The 
temples of Sahura, Neferirkara, and Ne-user-ra resemble one another with a more complicated plan but 
a dear separation between the two parts, the inner and outer temple. The temple of Unas at the end of 
the Dynasty shows a simplification of this arrangement, a more compact form which is repeated almost 
exactly in the temples of Tety and Pepy II. Perhaps the reliefs began to show a more regular distribution 
upon certain walls to correspond with the uniformity in the plans of these last three temples. The reliefs 
of Unas and Tety are, unfortunately, too far destroyed to determine this. Also the fragmentary material 
from the Ne-user-ra temple and the few scraps of decoration of Neferirkara arc too scanty to allow us to 
determine how much these resembled the scenes from Sahura in their distribution throughout the 
temple. It is certain, however, that the reliefs of Weserkaf, which until recent discoveries in the Cheops 
temple were the earliest-known reliefs from a funerary- temple, diverge more than do any of the others 
from a general system of arrangement upon the walls. This is due largely, it would seem, to the peculiar 
plan of the temple which made it necessary to place the great majority of the scenes on the walls 

surrounding a large columned court. 


b. The Private Reliefs of the First Half of Dynasty V 
!n Dyn V the roval cemetery had shifted from Oka to Abusir and Kaqqarah. From this time on- 
ward the cemetery at Gisa assume a secondary position, aod except for the tombs of a feu royal chddrcn 
and courtiers placed in front of the Ne-user-ra Pyramid, the most important burod-placcs of Dyn. \ 
and the first half of Dvn. VI arc to be found at Saqqamh. The plan imuated by I. heops of building a 
subsidiary cemetery consisting of related groups of graves laid out on a unified scheme.was not followed 
bv his successors. The tombs of Dyn. V and VI are for die most par, not latd around the pyramid of 
king to whose court their owners belonged, but sc, down usually in family groups over the great 
Saqqamh field. Thus they provide a diflicuh problem as to their exact c ronologicdI su— The 
faa that the Saqqarah Cemetery is by no means completely excavated adds considerably u. this diffi- 
ulra The sculptured chapels of these Saqqarah tombs are many of .hem scattered throughout the 
mtcums of Europe and America aod with a few of the finest tombs still ly ng uncovered a, Saqqarah 
form the best-kno^ body of reliefs of the Old Kingdom. For our knowledge of the others we are 
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dependent upon the brief descriptions in Mariettc’s Mastabas and the plates and text of Lepsius' great 
Denkmdler. The chronological arrangement of the reliefs which I have adopted is necessarily of a some¬ 
what tentative nature and remains dependent upon further excavation. 

At Giza the problem of dating is equally complicated but the study is aided by the fact that the 
cemetery is more completely excavated. In Dyn. V certain of the old cores laid out by Cheops in the 
Western Cemetery were completed and util tired. The streets and avenues between the cores provided 
space for smaller subsidiary tombs. The cemetery continued to expand westwards and a few tombs 
were added cast of the eastern row of the cemetery en echelon and along the northern edge of the plateau. 
In the Eastern Cemetery a few small tombs were added on the south, east, and north of the older 
mastahas, but the majority of the new burial-places were made in rock-cut tombs in the different levels 
of the eastern face of the plateau edge where the rock fails away in a steep cliff. A few mastabas were 
added to the line of tombs south of the First Pyramid. A large number of tombs were also built and cut 
in the quarry terraces in front of the burial-places of the Chcphren family in the area between the Second 
Pyramid and the Sphinx. In all these areas, where space permitted, we find a tendency to group the 
tom bs in family complexes which proves of assistance for dating. 

In the first half of Dyn. V, both at Giza and Saqqarah, the form of the interior chapel remains 
simple, continuing the type of Dyn. IV, and the decoration in many of the chapels continues to re¬ 
produce the restricted subject-matter of the preceding period. But the important feature of this period 
is the introduction of scenes from life in the interior chapel, first in the chapels of simple type at Saqqarah 
and later on a larger scale in the more complicated chapel types of the latter half of the Dynasty. At 
Giza the L-shaped chapel continues in use, while at Saqqarah the majority of the forms show a modifi¬ 
cation of the cruciform chapel. These simple types of interior chapel continue beside the more compli¬ 
cated types to the end of the Dynasty. At Saqqarah, two other types of interior chapel begin to appear 
early in Dyn. V. One is a corridor form resembling the Giza L-shaped chapel. The other is a tong 
corridor form with an alcove at the southern end. These interior chapels arc generally preceded by an 
exterior corridor. 

A group of tombs at Saqqarah in which the name of Weserkaf, Sahura, or Neferirkara occurs {as the 
last royal name mentioned) is to be found east of the Step Pyramid and south of the Weserkaf Pyramid. 
One of these tombs, D 49, Khnum-hotep, mentions only die name of Weserkaf, and a man of this name 
appears in the reliefs of the king’s temple. Another tomb close to the Weserkaf Py ramid belongs to a 
Prince Sethuw (D 46), which although not dated by a king’s name might well belong to a son of Weserkaf 
by its proximity to the latter’s tomb, it seems to me that these tombs in this eastern section of the cemetery 
may well have been begun as a cemetery of the courtiers of Weserkaf, and a number of chapels appear to 
have been decorated here in the reigns of Sahura and Neferirkara. One tomb on the ridge north of the 
Step Pyramid had a stela which was ordered by Sahura (D 12, Ny-ankh-sekhemet) and another chapel 
was probably decorated in his reign (Dll, Tep-m-ankh). The fine stone-cased mastaba of Sabuw 
(C 16) may also be of the reign of Sahura. as a man named Sabuw is mentioned in the reliefs of that king. 

The chapel of Prince Sethuw is of the short corridor form and has no decorations except for the two 
stelae of the west wall, and registers of offering-bearers on the narrow space between the two stelae and 
south of the southern one. The execution of the reliefs is low and delicate and the drawing good. The 
northern stela was later erased and inscribed with the names and titles of another man (at a much later 
period; Saite?). Ny-ankh-sekhemet had only a stela of white limestone set in the eastern face of his 
masuba (Cairo Museum). It is of the later form with a wide inscribed border, and is in good, low relief. 
The chapel of Sabuw, of modified cruciform type, bad a single stela in the west wall flanked by palace- 
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facade panelling {Tomb Development, p. 400). The entrance door-way was flanked on the facade by 
panels of men presenting animals and birds. The decorations of Senuw-ankh {D 52), in a chapel of 
corridor type, were again of the old simple form with a representation of boats added to the usual 
offering-scenes and estates. Likewise in the chapel of Nen-kheft-ka (D 47) (Wreszinski, Atlas, 1 , pis. 
407, 408; Maspcro, Le Musee e’gyptien, I, pis, XXIII, XXVI) of modified cruciform type there was 
only a group of musicians and dancers in addition to the usual scenes which had hitherto decorated the 
interior chapel. The work in this chapel was partly in good low* rebel, while the stela was decorated 
with sunk relief on w hich the colour is still well preserved. The reliefs were carved in vs Lite limestone 
and are now in the Cairo Museum. 

As early as the modified cruciform chapel of Khnum-hotcp ( D 49), although the east and south w alls 
were largely occupied by offering-lists and the w'est wall by the stela, Mariette mentions that there were 
boating scenes, agricultural pursuits, and dancers* There arc fragments of a swamp scene from this chapel 
in the Berlin Museum including a hippopotamus hunt and the trapping of water-birds. It would appear 
that these must have been from the north wall. Mariette describes the work as being of fine quality, and 
two pieces of the upper part of the stela in the British Museum are in good low relief on white limestone 
(Hieroglyphic Texts, &e,, I, pi. 26; the tablet has a very simple linen list and a mention of the panther- 
skin garment}, but I noted that the fragments in Berlin were rather mediocre low relief in poor stone. 
The chapel of Perscn (D 45) appears to have been a long alcove or cast-west offering-room entered by 
means of a door at the south end of a long north-south corridor. The corridor itself showed no decora¬ 
tion, On the north wall of the offering-room is an inscription referring to an endowment established 
in the temple of Ptah at Memphis in the reign of Sahura, which gives an indication of the date of the 
tomb. A large stela occupied the west wall. On the south wall the owner was seated with offering- 
beamrs and on the north with dancers and musicians* On the east wall Mariette describes a scene of 
hunting in the marshes accompanied by men pulling lotus flowers and boatmen fighting. The north 
wall, which is in the Berlin Museum, shows rather poor workmanship but contains one figure, almost a 
caricature, which is remarkable for its recognition of body deformation (Schafer, Von agyptischn Kunst, 
pi. 15). The background is left rough and there is little modelling. The chapel of Tep-m-ankh (D u) 
\s also of the comdor-plus-alcove type, but in this case both rooms are decorated* The stela was in the 
west wall of the alcove and on the north and south walls adjoining it were only preserved scenes of the 
slaughter of animals. In the corridor, the west wall was partly occupied by two falsc-doors accompanied 
bv the funerary meal and presentation scenes. On the east wall of the corridor were scenes from life. 
Mariette mentions a representation of three boats, and some fragments the position of which is uncertain 
give us a number of interesting scenes. A market scene and carpenters at work are found on two blocks 
in University College (Capart, Reateslde Monuments , I, pis. XII, XIII}, while two blocks in Cairo show 
a judgement scene (Borchardt, Catalogue Ginemle , Denkmaler des Alien Reiches, I, pi. 52, No, 1541) 
and a remarkable little group resembling some of the panels of Neferma’at and Atet (Maspcro. U Musee 
eeyptien II, pi. XI) mentioned above in connexion with a similar scene in the Untt temple. An ape 
Irizes the leg of a running boy while a female ape with her young dinging to her breast is led on a leash 
bv a second youth (Fig. 225). These blocks show well-cut low relief in white limestone. It is to be 
noted that the southern alcove contains only the stela and what would have been the usual offering- 
scenes had the waUs been sufficiently preserved. The corridor contained two stelae belonging to other 

member, of the family and the scenes from life (<•/. p. .8a, Footnote ')■ 

Finallv there are two other tombs which seem to belong to the retgn of Ncfenrkare, or a little later, 
which show the introduction of scents from life into the inner chapel. The chamber of Nefer-iret-n-f 
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in Brussels was of modified cruciform, type with two false-doors in the west wall (Van de Walle, Le 
Mastaba de Nejerirtenef), Here the scenes from life occupy a large proportion of the wall space. The 
table scene appears on the south and west wall (north of the northern stela, where it is accompanied by 
the family of the owner, dancers, musicians, and men playing board games). The north wall has two 
registers of a presentation of animals, below, but above this has been added a scene of men picking figs 
in an orchard accompanied by the capture of the gmv birds. The whole east wall has an elaborate series 
of scenes from life. Here (north of the entrance) for the first time in our survey we come upon a com¬ 
plete sequence of agricultural operations. The upper register shows men pulling some kind of plants, 
then (a)sowing, driving sheep, ploughing, pulling flax and tying it into bundles; (3) cutting barley, filling 
sacks, and loading donkeys; (4) driving donkeys and piling up sheaves beside the threshing-floor; and (5) 
the donkeys trampling grain and a group of winnowers. These scenes are accompanied in the low est 
two registers by the care of cattle. Above the entrance, and extending over the scenes to the south of it, 
the owner is shown hunting in the swamp in a composite scene. On the right he slays birds with a tlirow- 
ing-stiek; on the left he spears fish. A curved piece of water rises between the two flanking boats, dividing 
(he papyrus swamp into two portions, one serving for each scene. 1 Beneath are men catching fish in a 
drag-net, and still lower the capture of water-birds in a dap-net. The relief is good ordinary Dyn. V 
work, a large part of the background being left, as is usual in these reliefs. The artist has given some 
unusual details to the fig-picking scene, and has added small touches to the scenes on the eastern wall, 
such as the man playing the flute among the people who pull up plants. This was to become a familiar 
element of the harvest scene as was die man drinking from ajar, shown below among the barley cutters. 
Note aku the man seated in a boat fishing with hook and line. Whether the artist of Nefer-iret-n-f 
invented these details and the new treatment of the fish-spearing and throwing-stick scene it is impos¬ 
sible to say. Since the reliefs do not show work of unusually fine quality, but are of fairly routine execu¬ 
tion, it is probable that he borrowed these novelties from the creation of a more talented craftsman. 


The chapel of Ptah-wer-iren in the British Museum shows somewhat mediocre work but it probably 
belongs to the same group of mastabas of the first half of Dyn. V (Hieroglyphic Inscriptions, &c., VI, 
pto, 1 12), The owner was a priest in the Sun temple of Neferirkara but the offering formulae contain 
the name of Osiris which would seem to indicate a rather later date. The room was apparently L-shaped 
or of the short corridor form with two Stelae in the west wall. The wall between the two falsc-doois 
showed the owner seated with his family, musicians, dancers, offering-bearem, and a slaughter scene. 
The panel left of the southern false-door has a picture list and offering-hearers, but that on the right of 
the northern door has a scene of fishing with a drag-net and another slaughter scene. The north wall 
again has the funerary meal, and the south wall seems to have been destroyed entirely. The east wall 
shou> us again extended representations of agricultural scenes which from now on are of common 
occurrence, accompanied by bird netting and boats. There is also an inspection of cattle and the judg¬ 
ing of peasants who have failed in their duties. A curious accompaniment of the large figure on this w all 
is the preparation of a bed and carrying-chair which are shown beneath him. Men take linen from a 
box. ev idemly to sene as bed-dothing. 

At Giza we must consider the likelihood that several of the L-shaped chapdsof the western Cemetery, 
which for convenience have been grouped in Chapter IX with similar Dyn. IV reliefs, probably bdong 
in the first half of Dyn. V. There are a few L-shaped chapels of certain later date which continue 

1 n,c W™ titekf* do« nut farm a background for the rtner (Bala. Zur Dutinung dtt Motel* da <i nafra in.f ~ 
boat* but 1* m front of them, occupying the apace between the Dakiur AZ. LXVH o i*\ hut I rhir Wl/ /* 

™ r , e ™^ 0 (t e u ra . si? 

baa been assigned [u Dynasty VI *s t(s earliest dale of occur- 1 nyt that time itself. 
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this type. There are also a number of rock-cut tombs of the first half of Dyn. V anti a few chapels of 
new types. Most of the reliefs of this period are of mediocre execution and many of them are worked 
in nuramulitic limestone. On the other hand, three rock-cut tombs show a heavy bold style which is 
unusual in this material and is of distinction well above the average. One of these, the rock-cut tomb of 
Prince Ka-zeded, 1 has preserved only the reliefs of the lower part of the door-jambs, showing die legs 
of the owner in well modelled, very high relief. Another chapel, that of Thenty (not recorded by Lepsius 
and still unnumbered) toward the southern end of the cliff, retains the upper part of the figures of the 
owner and his wife both on the east and the north wall and part of a presentation of animals on the latter 
wall which includes a dwarf leading a bull. An elaborate palace-facade panelling decorates the western 
and southern walls. The bold, well-worked surfaces of the relief are more like the early work of Iy-nder 
and Ra-hotep than the usual reliefs of the rock-cut chapels with their can ing of medium height and 
somewhat slip-shod treatment of details. It should be noted, however, that botli in this chapel and the 
next the high relief is combined with inscriptions in sunk relief. The third tomb in this series is the 
important chapel of Khafra-ankh (LG 75). This shows a complicated treatment of the west wall 
with a number of false-doors decorated with elements of palace-facade panelling and a statue in a 
niche. On the north wall a swamp scene, which included boat-building, has been destroyed almost 
entirely. On the south wall was the usual table scene, but the cast wall contained a fully developed 
series of agricultural scenes accompanied hy fish netting, bird trapping, and an inspection ot herds, as 
we have found appearing in the Saqqarah chapels. The artist of Khafra-ankh has invented a new detail. 
He has reproduced the large figure of the owner leaning on his staff, reduced to a small scale in the midst 
of agricultural pursuits, thus bringing the large figure into a new and more intimate contact with the 
scene which he is inspecting. The sculptor of Khafra-ankh was an innovator in a number of ways. I ic 
delighted in unconventional postures in the subsidiary figures, and has succeeded remarkably well with 
a pose which shows the back of a man's shoulders as he pulls on the fish net (Fig. 171). In the swamp 
scene is what appears to be the first representation that 1 know of a cat. The little boys on the south 
door-jamb show an attractive informal treatment of a family scene (PI. 46), 

The rock-cut tomb of Ankh-ma-ra (G 7837) probably belongs to the first half of Dyn. V. Its reliefs 
are in the ordinary style of medium height usual in the majority of the rock-cut chapels, and on pan of 
the west wall the reliefs have been cut in a thick layer of plaster laid down over the wall. The north wall 
has the owner inspecting the dragging of statues. The east wall, in addition to scenes of fishing 
and bird netting and a presentation of animals, shows a bed set up under a canopy with attendant 
servants, which accompanies a scene of the presentation of sealed equipment, and a carrying-chair pro¬ 
cession. A feature of this chapel is the representation of rows of scribes cut in niches along the base of 
the north! east, and west walls (PJ. 57 )- These statues of scribes have already appeared in the chapel of 
Queen Mcresankh III in the portraits of Khemten and his family. Similar senbes appear in the rock- 
cut chapel of a man named Khafra-ankh (not to be confused with the owner of LG 75) in the Quarry 
Cemeterv east of the Second Pyramid. The carving of statues of the owner in the walls of rock-cut 
chapels is a common feature in Dyn. V and VI at Giza, following the example set by the statues of 
Hetep-heres II and Mcresankh III and her daughters in G 7530+7540, at the end of Dyn. 1 \. The 
statue of the owner is found standing in the back of the offering-niche in the chapel of Y asen (G 2196) 
(PI -7) while a single statue, pair of statues of man and wife, or a number of figures are found m recesses 

Antiquitl. Possibly the tomb of this prince is to he dated to dt Guarh. p. j i). 
late Dyn. IV, as the smaller neighbouring tomb oi khuiuw- 
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of the wails of other chapels. The single statue is found in Khafra-a nkh (LG 75) and in G 7763, the pair 
statue in a tomb adjoining that of Khafra-ankh, In this case it is two male figures, but usually man and 
wife are shown as in G 7759 and in Per-seneb (LG 78). In the latter chapel the pair statue is repeated 
twice, on the south wall, and accompanied by a single statue on the west wall of the outer room. The 
seated pair of man and wife is found in the rock-cut statues of the provincial tombs (Davies, Sheikh Said , 
pi. Ill), In G 7847 and LG 68 there are three figures in the recess and in Ka-m-nofret (LG 63) there are 
four, I11 the ruck-cut chapel of Akhet-ir-n (unnumbered) two rough figures are cut in the face of a pillar 
near the base, and similarly a statue of Queen Kha-merer-nebty (at an earlier time than these others 
probably) was cut in the face of a square column. This same procedure is found at the base of two 
pillars in the chapel of Ka-kher-ptah (G 77 21 )* "here the walls of the inner and outer rooms have also 
long rows of standing figures in niches. Similar in including many figures in one niche, is the repre¬ 
sentation of a line of statues of the owner on the east wall of the chapel of Debehen (LG 90). In the 
chapel of Thenty (mentioned above as having high reliefs) a pair statuette of man and wife (accom¬ 
panied in each case by two children) is cut at the base of two of the ‘great doors’ in the palace-facade 
panelling of the west wall. In Dyn. VI rows of figures are found in the rock-cut chapels of Yeduw 
(G 710a) and Qar (G 7101), The figure of a child accompanies both the statues of Yeduw and Gar and 
in Yeduw the upper part of the figure of the owner is shown in a recess at the base of the false-dour 
(PI, 57). One chapel at Saqqarah Mariette E 10 of Qednes, had rock-cut figures, and they appear in the 
Dyn- V tombs at Hemamich and later at Sheikh Said and other provincial sites. 

In the chapel of Prince Ka-zedcd a reflection of this custom is found in a pair statue carved in 
granite which was set in the west wall between the two stelae. The statue at the back of the niche was 
imitated in such mast a has as that of Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010), where it appears in the west wall of 
the court, and in lit 11. \ I in the pillared hall of Altrcruwka, A curious survival resembling the repre¬ 
sentation in Yeduw is the bust of the owner which appears in the place of the tablet in the stela of 
Ncfcr-scshem-ptah at Saqqarah. We know of the use of the statue in the back of the niche of a 
number of stelae in small tombs. One of these from Gb (G 5033, Redy-nes, now in Boston) actually 
has a full-face figure in sunk relief in the back of the niche (PI. 57). It is probably to be dated to Dyn. VI 
and owes its unique character to the imitation of a statue standing in the hack of the niche. 

The L-shaped chapels of Khufuw-ankh (G 4520, the burial of which was dated by a sealing of 
Weserkaf), Webern-ka (now in Ilildesheim; Roedcr, Die Mastaba des UJumka ), Person (LG 30), Kay 
(Junker, Giza, III. pp. 123 ff.) and Kaninesuwt II {l.c, pp . , 45 ftj a dd lntk . that js ncw t ’ t)Ur 

knowledge of the decoration of this type of chapel. Person does, indeed, have a scene of boats (not 
very well preserved) and fishing with a drag-net accompanying a presentation scene on the east wall, 
but the others continue the usual scenes of the funerary meal accompanied by offering-bearers and 
slaughter scenes. The chapel of Sekhcm-ka (G 4411) was underrated except for the door-jambs 
between the inner and outer room, showing the owner standing facing out accompanied bv subsidiary 
figures. These jambs, now in the Berlin Museum, are well caned in relief of medium height in good 
stone (Stemdorff, Die Kumt dtr Agyfter, pi. 196). The great stela which decorated the west wall of the 
chapel of Khufuw-ankh b also of good execution in sunk relief (Boston, Giza Necropolis I pi 6^) It 
should be mentioned that the type of these L-shaped chapels b carried on into the latte/half of the 
Dynasty by the inner offering-moms of Shepseskaf-ankh (G 6040) and Ptah-nefer-bauw (G boro) bv 

the chapel of Ra-wer (G 5270; junker, U., pp. 223 ff.), whose burial b dated bv a sealing of Isesv mid 
that of Itety (G 7391), probably of late Dyn. V. ' g “ ’ 

The decoration of several other Gba chapels is probably to be dated to the first half of Dyn. V. Two 
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arc in the Quarry Cemetery cast of the Second Pyramid, Netcr-puw -nesuwt, in giving a Hat of the names 
of kings under whom he served, ends the list with Sahun. Ra-wer gives in his chapel an account of an 
incident which happened in the reign of Ncferirkara which the king ordered him to inscribe in his tomb 
(Selim Bey Hassan, Excavations at Giza, 1929-30, p, iS). The principal room in the chapel of Ncter- 
puw-ncsuwt is square in shape with two pillars. It is entered from a north-south corridor on the cast, 
but the main entrance seems to have been a second door in the middle of the west wall. Curiously 
enough there is no false-door preserved and apparently no provision for one. The decoration of the 
square room is in paint only, partly unfinished and partly destroyed. The entrance jambs and the 
historical inscription over the doorway to a magazine at the south end of the corridor are in sunk relief. 
The paintings show a swamp scene and apparently a series of agricultural scenes; the preparation of a 
bed, dancers, &c. The tomb of Ra-wer consisted of a complicated conglomeration of family tombs, 
statue chambers, and offering-rooms grouped around the court in front of the inner rock-cut chapel 
and connected by corridors. The reliefs are not well enough preserved to suggest their distribution hut 
certain fragments are part of agricultural scenes, one had fighting boatmen* while two small pieces 
showed a man picking grapes and small birds represented in such a wav that this probably belonged to 
the scene of trapping gnre birds in an orchard, combined with the vintage. The seated figure of Ra-wer 
with his mother standing in front of him has a large simplicity of mass and an excellence of workmanship 
that reminds one of earlier work (Selim Bey Hassan, U. t pi. IV). Perhaps one other Guta chapel belongs 
to the first half of Dvn, V. This was the badly damaged little chapel in G 2*75 with an unfinished wall 
of reliefs of good quality resembling late Dyn. IV work. Only one decorated wall remains (in Boston), 
The bold quality of the reliefs and the drawing of the figures is not unlike that in the chapel of Sennuwka 
(G 2041) and the chapel is of the old fashioned, two-niched type. It docs not seem to me, however, that 
a Dyn. IV artist would have introduced a group of dancing women into a scent of the presentation of 
animals as has been done here. The inter-relation of the figures of the dancers is unusual, incidentally 
(Fig. 217, sec also Wreszioski, III. pi* 30 - 


c. The Private Reliefs of the Second Half of Dynasty V 
The mastabas of the second half of Dvn, V, from the reign of Nc-user-ra to the end of the Dynasty, 
show us the introduction of the complicated interior chapel of many rooms at Abusir and Saqqarah. 
At Giza with the accumulation of moms and subsidiary buildings in the Ra-wer complex we have 
at ready seen a foreshadowing of the type, but the real basis for the new chapel form is to be found in 
the complicated plans of the earlier rock-cut Giza chapels. A feature of the new tombs is a large pillared 
hall or court as it occurs in the chapel of Ptah-fintcp and Akhct-hctep. Itety and the first Ptah-hotcp 
m 62) at Saqqarah. In the chapel of Pehemiwka a large court surrounded by chambers takes the place 
of the pillared hall as we find it later in the court of the Senezem-ib and Seshcm-nofcr complexes at 
r * Bljt ffci-shepscs and Senezem-ib-Yenty show a form which includes both the pillared hall 

and the open court. In the chapels of Shepscskaf-ankh (G 6040) and Ptah-ncfcr-bauw (G 6010) at Giza 
we find a pillared portico along one side of an open court. All these mastabas, with the exception ol 
Itetv and Shcpseskaf-ankh. display a wider decoration of the greatly enlarged wall spaces. 

The chapel of Thiy (Steindorff. Dai Grab dts TV) shows an expansion of the scenes of agnaihural 

_ and craftsmen’ at wait. The cooking operations subsidiary to the offering lists and picture lists 

brassed tn cover two whole walls of a straff room. The representations of (he owner s boats are 
, • scenes relating to the inspection of the estate and the transportation of 

aurimah and ^visions by boat. The most important new element introduced here is the picture of the 
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offices of the estate, a pillared hall in which scribes are seated keeping the records of the produce and 
herds. Adjoining this is another new r representation, the fowl-yard, a curious diagrammatic rendering 
both in plan and profile. A tiny fragment is all that remains from what must have been a very fine 
hunting scene on the upper part of the east wall of the inner offering-room, south of the transverse 
roofing beam. A reproduction of this has not been published but it is referred to by Montet (Seines de la 
Vie Privee dans les Tomheaux egyptiem de L'Anden Empire, p. 84). Small as the fragment is, it has pre¬ 
served a new detail. The fore-quarters of a lion appear to be emerging from the top of a vertical rec¬ 
tangular space (broken away below) at the edge of the wall. The lion seizes the throat of a gazelle holding 
it dangling well above the base-line upon which the other animals stand. An almost identical repre¬ 
sentation has been recently found upon a block in excavations in the neighbourhood of the mastaba of 
Ptah-hotcp and Akhet-hetep (photograph in La Bourse igyptiemt, Wednesday, July 21,1937). A similar 
position of a gazelle seized by some other animal now broken away is drawn on a block standing in the 
anteroom to the chapel of AJchet-hetep (Fig. 92), and I would suggest that the same group was shown 
again here. Less well preserved are the tw o examples which surmount the top of the net on each side of 
the scene in the chapel of Mereruwka’s son Mery-tety (Fig. 92). I should add also to this list a small 
fragment in Cairo found by Quibcll ( *£• ) with the fore-quarters of a lion devouring a gazelle. The 
mane of the lion is curiously conventionalized but the drawing is superb. The curious position of the 
lion is due apparently to his being represented behind the net which was spread around the area into 
which the beaters drive the game in Egyptian hunting scenes. 

In the chapel of Ptah-shcpses at Abusir {De Morgan, Rev. Arch.1894,3rd Ser, XXIV, pp. 18-33) the 
freight-boats are again given great prominence, and a scene of marketing is included, while the cultiva¬ 
tion of green vegetables and the sculptor’s workshop also appear. The destruction of the upper walls 
and the incomplete excavation of the mastaba have probably deprived us of many scenes. Unusual is the 
figure of a man leaning over the side of a boat emptying a pot into the water. Ptah-shepses was married 
to one of the daughters of Ne-user-ra and his tomb is the largest in the small cemetery east of the 
pyramid of that king. In the chapel of Ptah-hotcp at Saqqarah, 1 of the reign of Isesy or a little later, 
is a hunting scene (PL 55; repeated in a different variation in a preliminary sketch on a loose block in the 
adjoining chapel of Akhet-hetep), and a rare representation of boys’ games which has received a parti¬ 
cularly full treatment. Another scene that is new appears here. This is the noble seated, accompanied 
by his attendants, who are apparently engaged in dressing him; a son of morning levee with scribes, 
musicians, dwarfs preparing jewellery, the architect { ?) of the tomb seated before a pile of food, and a man 
with hunting-dogs and a monkey on the leash. In the chapel of Akhet-hetep (of which the offering-room 
of Ptah-hotcp forms a part) additional details have been added to the swamp scene, showing a man seated 
in a little boat fishing with hook and line, and in the opposite panel fishing with a hand-net. The scene 
varies from the usual arrangement (Davies, Le. f vol. II, pis. XIII, XIV). It flanks and fills the space above 
a doorway. The owner takes no part in the scene but sits at each end of the wall watching the activities 
of the swamp, boat-building, picking papyrus, fighting boatmen, and the care of cattle which are 
arranged on each side of a papyrus thicket with birds above, which surmounts the doorway. One of the 
rooms of the somewhat earlier chapel of Pehenuwka (Lepsius, Textband . I, p, 162) shows remnants of 
a hunting scene with interesting details (in Berlin). Here, as in Thjy, we have the running boat-crews 
which reflect the great representation of this subject in the reliefs of Sahara. 

The chapel of Ra-shepses, 4 the date of which is indicated by a letter of King Isesy inscribed on a 


* Davies, The Maitaba ej Ptahhetrp and Akkfthctrp at 
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door-jamb, shows the same widespread use of wall decoration that we have found in these other Urge 
chapels. Here for the first time we find in the embrasure of the entrance to the rooms on the west of the 
court the Hanking scenes of swamp activities which are characteristic of the large mastabas of the end 
of Dyn. V (cf. the Senezem-ib and Seshcm-nofer complexes at Giza). On one side the owner is shown 
hunting birds with the throwing-stick, while on the other he spears fish. Among the presentation scenes 
of the corridor, which include a sh pavilion with musicians, dancers, and men playing hoard games, has 
been included a vintage scene, the raising of vegetables, and an orchard scene with the netting ol small 
birds. A group of men building boats appears on another wall. The pillared court has an expanded 
scene of freight-boats loaded with animals and produce, and here are shown also the overseers of the 
various estates prostrate before the noble in a sort of judgement scene. In addition to these inner rooms 
which were recorded by Lcpsius. Mr. Quibcll found a painted corridor (like the other rooms, no longer 
accessible) that leads off to the north which contained a variety of scenes from life, including agricultural 
pursuits, the inspection of sealed equipment, jewellery, linen, 1 and the making o! pottery. 

Of these reliefs, those of Thiy and Ptah-hotep are of exceptionally fine quality. The whole great 
expanse of Thiy’s walls has heen decorated with good low relief. It is of the Dyn. \ type with the back¬ 
ground not entirely cut away, but in the inner offering-room, as in the Ptah-hotep chapel, it achieves 
great distinction, Technically the work is not as fine as the iiest Dyn. IV low relief or the carving of 
Weserkaf and Sahura, hut there is a new' vivacity, grace, and lightness which contrast pleasantly with 
the large-scaled severity of most Fourth Dynasty work and have won, particularly for the tomb of 1 hiy, 
universal admiration. The sculptor of the little inner offering-room of Ptah-hotep was a man of indivi¬ 
dual quality who has lent a style of his own to the work. The relief is higher than that ol Thiy, and 
although scarcely more than of medium height has a feeling of boldness. 1 his is partly due to the me 
of rounded surfaces in the modelling and partly to the artist's predilection for curved lines. He gives 
his subsidiary figures plump forms, marking the individual traits of the various men engaged in the 
swamp pursuits. Nothing could be better balanced and interwoven than are the figures of the fighting 
boatmen on the east wall. The reliefs of Ptah-shcpses at Ahusir are of a less distinctive quality and inferior 
in execution The well-preserved colour lends them a considerable charm, nevertheless. Particular!) 
Ittr“'thc colouring of a row of cranes on the south entrance wall (Mont*. pi. XI). The 
reliefs of another Ptah-hotep (the grandfather of the man mentioned above, MM D 62) show an excellent 
□ualitv of low relief (Murray, Saqqara Mastabas , pi. XIII). The reliefs of Pchenuwka, judging from 
1 ‘ fragments in Berlin (cf., for example, Wreszinski, Atlas , I. pi. 382), wem equally fine. 

Of the chapels of simpler type that of Akhet-hetcp-her in Leyden (MM D to), of the reign of i c- 
' t: rt | e j ater deserves first attention for the beauty of its reliefs.* The sculptor, who 

appears to have been a man of great originality', has decorated the walls of the chapel, a deep niche with 
entrance jambs and a false door in the west wall, with an elaborate senes of scenes that expand parti¬ 
cularly the representations of agricultural and swamp activities. Brewing and baking, combined wi 
, farm re of DOtterv appear on the thickness of the wall inside the jambs of the door. The 

L™ 7 tc space has freight-tots. The panel ever the entrance shows the best of all the representations of 
Strapping of birds in the orchard, and the jambs of the door enntam representations of funeral-boats 
ruid die dragging of statues (one drawn bvocen) accompanied by dancers. These door-jambs gtve os one 
“ rhe esrliS representations of .he funeral, although it is not so complete as m the scenes of Dyn. VI. 
The north entrance jamb of the Louvre chapel of Akhe.-he.ep shows a pa,r of dancer, accompany,ng a 

; **• v - xxi; w "““''■ *• 
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statue dragged in a shrine, that of Ra-m-ka (Metropolitan Museum)* slaughterers and statues dragged on 
sledges, and among the fragments from the chapel of Tep-m-ankJi at Abusir (Borchardt, Das Grabdenk- 
mal be-user-ri, p. i 24, fig. 104) there is part of a scene where a woman accompanies a procession in which 
oxen drag a statue shrine* or a sarcophagus. The sculptor of Akhet-hetep-her 1 has given us again the 
man seated in a little skiff fishing with hook and line. He has treated his indi vidual figures with great 
variety and has adopted unconventional means of representation which give an added naturalness to the 
scenes. I he interplay of the various figures receives new attention also in these reliefs. From the de¬ 
scription of Marietfie, the chapel of Duwa-hap (MM D 59). almost identical in plait , must have contained 
scenes of a similar type. The details of the chapel of Akhet-hetep in the Louvre (particularly the netting 
of the^Mto birds in the orchard and the dragging of the statues on the door-jamb, Fig. 76) probably bring 
this chapel close in time to the others (‘Ter* Photographic Encyclopaedia, I* pis. 17-28). It is different in 
form, however, a modified cruciform chapel with palace-facade panelling on the west wall. Adjoining 
the orchard scene is one of those rare repre sentatio ns which approaches very near broad humour, and 
w hich may have been invented for this tomb, 3 A hound watches intently a goat that is giving birth to her 

young* while a man crouches in the background with a stick upraised to strike the dog if it should attack 
the new-bom animal. 

Two other chapels widt interesting reliefs probably belong to this period. They are both in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. One, Ka-m-nofrct (MM D 23), mentions Ne-user-ra as the last-named 
king. I he other, Ptah-sekhem-ankh (MM D 41), although not exactly dated, is probably of the latter 
half of Dvn. 1 he chapel of Ka-m-nofret is of modified cruciform type* and the scenes usual in an 
offering-room have been almost entirely crowded out by representations of various swamp activities and 
agricultural pursuits. The picture lists and offering-bearers have been reduced to the narrow spaces 
flanking the stela and to the lowest registers on the north and south walls. The south wall is badlv 
destroyed, but since it has a standing figure of the owner there appeals to have been no table scene 
except on the tablet of the false door. The chapel of Ptah-sekhem-ankh is of the tvpe with a long corridor 
opening at ns south end into an east-west offering-room with a great stela in the west wall. Here again 
the scenes from life have crowded the offering-scenes on to the north wall, but the owner is properly 
represented there at the table of bread* accompanied by lists of offerings, bearers of offerings and 
slaughter scenes. The work in both these chapels is of good quality, although Ka-m-nofret’s reliefs arc 
partly revised and partly left finished only in paint. The relief is of the usual low Dyn V type (PI -0 
The draughtsman who worked on the east wall of Ka-m-nofret has left a skilfully drawn seated man 
seen from the front, a very unusual variation from the prescribed rules (Fig. 199) 

Probably tobe included with .he above is .he chapel of Mer-hotep (D . 5).' of L-shapod or short- 
corridor form. The scenes of swamp occupations from the nonh wall in good low relief arc a. present in 
Cairo ns is a part of die presentation of animals from the south wall. The east wall was decorated with 
agncultu ral scenes. Thus agatn m this chapel we find the scenes from life crowding die usual decorations 
rom the walls of the offering-mom. A block in Cairo showing men a, work on stone vessels comes 
from a chapel north of the tomb of Thiy. found by Mr. Quibell (Maspern, Le Must, m 

pi. XXII). It display, particularly fine workmanship, but the res. of the reliefs from this chapel were 


[ I have repeatedly written J the sculptor* nr 'the painter' 
throughout this text for the sake of brevity. It does not mean 
that I think that one man executed all the work in a certain 
chapel* In the case where the chapel show? particularly able 
workmanship, unusual composition of the scenes, or original 
details, there must have been an especially able master crafts- 
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entirely destroyed. Three other rnastabas show the intrusion of scenes from life into an interior chapel 
of short-corridor form, to the partial exclusion of the usual offering-scenes. From their position in a row 
of rnastabas, several of which arc associated with the name of King lsesy, I should assign these chapels 
to the end of Dyn. V. Parts of two of the chapels, those of Ny-kauw-hor (915 of Quibell) and Prince 
Ra-m-ka (MM D 3), are in the Metropolitan Museum, while the other, Ka-m-remeth (D 2), is partly 
in Copenhagen and partly in Cairo, 1 The painted east wall of Ny-kauw-hor had swamp and agricultural 
scenes; the south wall, dancers; while between the stelae on the west wall men play board games and 
musicians appear between the offering-bearers and a slaughter scene. The chapel of Prince Ra-m-ka 
shows an odd mixture of subject-matter on the walls of a one-niched chapel of short-corridor ty pe. On 
the entrance jambs arc shown statues dragged on sledges accompanied by the slaughter of oxen. The 
west wall, north of the false door, has a table scene accompanied by the bringing of tables loaded with 
food, slaughtering, and cooking, but the lower part of the wall show's the trapping ol water-birds. ’I he 
east wall presents a similar combination of diverse elements : (1) upper register, dancers; then (3) 
presentation of animals; (4) procession of cranes and other birds; (5} estates bearing offerings; and (6) 
harvesting and donkeys treading groin. The north wall shows men cleaning fish and cooking, but the 
south wall is again unusual in combining an offering-list (above) with two registers of a hunting scene. In 
the latter a man leans on a staff watching hounds bring down a hyena and a gazelle in the upper register, 
while in the lower two men lasso antelopes. The line of the desert ground rises unusually high in this 
scene, and the animals are placed on its upper edge so that they are in most cases well above the straight 
base-line {A Guide to the Collections, l, p, 5; Metropolitan Museum of Art), This is almost an anticipation 
of the Middle Kingdom method, where the straight base-line is omitted altogether. The caning in the 
chapel of Ra-in-ka is of fine quality. The chapel of Ka-m-remeth had cattle fording a swamp and fishing 
bv drag-net on the north wall. Flanking the stela mi the west wall were seated figures of the owner at a table 
of bread. Under the figure on the right was a presentation of animals with freight-boats beneath, while 
on the left were musicians and a sail-boat under the table scene. The south wall had a presentation of 
animals and birds under a sealed figure of the owner. Again there is a curious mixture of subject-matter 
as in the chapel of Ra-m-ka, On the cast wall was an agricultural scene (only partly preserved) ending in 
a judgement scene and scribes recording the contents of granaries. Below this is a very complete repre¬ 
sentation of brewing and baking, while the lowest register is occupied by a scene of craftsmen at work. 

We have noted above the modified cruciform chapels of Sabuw and Akhci-hctep which have palacc- 
fa?ade panelling on the west waU. A more simple type has only the panelled west wall and an inscribed 
architrave over the doorway. A good example of this type is the chapel of Ptah-shcpws, famous for the 
inscription relating the career of that man (MM C 1). The palace-facade panelling in the British 
Museum, with the hieroglyphs of the inscription incised and painted gTccn against the red background 
imitating granite, and with a rich effect of light and shade produced by the projecting and receding 
panels, shows how effective this type of decoration can be. The panelling is framed by narrow vertical 
strips of picture lists in tow relief. The chapel of a second Ptah-shepses (C 9) must have resembled 
this and probably that of a third man bearing the same name (C 10). although the lining of his 
chamber had been destroyed. Another modified cruciform chapel with the west wall decorated similarly 
is that of Shcpsesy (D 13). The palace-facade panelling of this chapel is in the Cairo Museum. There 
is a sparing use of inscriptions at the top of the panelling. 


t <5ee Quibell. Exeatationi at Saqqateh, >9°7 pis. 

l vii LX VI; A Hand-book of the Egyptian Rooms, pp. J 7 - 39 - 

!£ , 5 . .6 (to Ny-ta-Hof): p. W . >«• I- * %• r. 


p. *6, fig. )0; Capait and Wcrbrouds, Memphis, fig. 317 (for 
Ra-m-ka); at»d MnjfiBon, If., pit. LXXXVI-XC;Wresriiwki, 
Atlas. I, pli. 402-404. (for Ka-m-remeth). 
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Although we have found that in many of the tombs of the latter half of Dyn. V the scenes from life 
have come to assume a large proportion of the space in the offering-room, there are several chapels 
which contain in their decoration only the subject-matter usually reserved for the offering-room in 
Dyn. IV. Most of these belong to the type with anteroom, north^south corridor, and east-west offering- 
room. It should be noted that in the Giza chapels of this type the east-west offering-room is always 
reserved for scenes connected with the funerary meal, as was the case in the old L-shaped chapels. 
Two mastabas of this type are those of User-neter (D i; Murray, Saqqara Mastabas ; now in the Field 
Museum in Chicago) and Pemeb (in the Metropolitan Museum; Ransom and Lythgoe, The Tomb of 
Perneb; Caroline Ransom Williams, The Decoration of the Tomb of Per-neb) with stela in the w est wall 
and flanking table scenes on the north and south walls, accompanied by picture lists, compartment 
lists, offering-bearers, and slaughter scenes. The outer room of User-neter is decorated with offering- 
scenes, as is that of Pemeb, although the artist of the latter tomb has varied the monotony of these 
representations (on the north wall) by showing Pemeb seated in a carrying-clmir which has been set 
down on the ground. The chapel of Kapuwra, D 39 (Museum of the University of Pennsylvania; The 
Museum Journal, June, 1937, pp, 189 ff,), has an offering-room entered by a doorway opening from the 
south end of an uninscribed corridor. The walls are again decorated with scenes connected with the 
funerary meal. The same is true of the short-corridor chapel of Sckhem-ka excavated by Miss Murray 
{Saqqaru Mastabas, pi. VII}, Finally, the tomb of Ma-nofer (the inscribed room is in Berlin; Lepsius, 
Text band, I, p. 170) had a pair of east-west offering-rooms, separated by several small rooms, the central 
one of which contains the entrance to the chapel in its east wall. Only the northern offering-room is 
decorated, and that largely in the original sketch-lines. Here again the scenes are concerned alone with 
the funerary meal, but as an extension of the representation of the slaughter scene, we find a large 
portion of the east wall occupied with the feeding and care of cattle. One other chapel which belongs 
to this period has left only the fragments of an inscribed stela and a portrait of the owner with features 
individualized in a manner rare at this time (PI. +8). This is the chapel of Itwesh (D 43; blocks in the 
Brooklyn Museum from the collection of the New York Historical Society and in Vienna; Ancient 
E &'PU I9», p. 18). 

When we turn back to Giza, we find the same types of chapels and the same expansion of the wall 
reliefs, while at the same time, a similar retention of older and more simple forms occurs beside the 
elaborate examples. In the Western Cemetery, the family complex of Shepscskaf-ankh (G 6040}, his 
sons Iy-mery (G 6020} and Ity (G 6030) and his grandson Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010), gives us a suc¬ 
cession of reliefs from about the beginning of the reign of Nc-uscr-ra through the next two generations. 
The offering-rooms of Shepscskaf-ankh (L-shaped), Ity (corridor), and Ptah-rtefer-bauw (L-shaped), 
as well as the inner room of Iy-mery, show us only scenes connected with the funerary meal. The 
outer courts and anteroom built against the face of the mastaba of Shepseskaf-ankh are undecorated, 
but the rooms added to Iy-mery* interior chapel, and the east wall of the colonnade along the small 
conn of Ptah-nefer-bauw show a wide expansion of scenes from life. In the case of the Ptah-nefer-bauw 
wall, this is limited to agricultural scenes, but in Iy-mery we find in addition craftsmen at work, the 
feeding and care of cattle, swamp occupations, the vintage and orchard, and an elaborate pavilion sicne 
with food offerings, musicians, and dancers. Here appear the group dancers which are known elsewhere 
in the tomb of Mererawka, on the north jamb of the Louvre chapel of Akhet-hetep, and in a few’ of the 
provincial rock-cut tombs of Upper Egypt (Figs. 75-78). The surface of the walls in this complex of 
chapels is covered with a coating of plaster of smooth quality and exceptional hardness. The reliefs are 
largely cut in this piaster surface. They are not of very good quality, and in the chapels of Iy-mery and 
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Ptah-nefer- bau w it would appear that a second thin layer of plaster had been laid on over the reliefs, 
as the figures merge into the background leaving the outlines indeterminate. The painter has frequently 
disregarded these blurred outlines in his final work. The draughtsmanship, both in the preliminary 
sketches in the unfinished chapel of Shepsekaf-ankh and in the painted work in Iy-mery, is uniformly 
of fine quality and the inner details arc delicate and elaborate. The sculpture and the painting are both 
very poor in the 0 6010 chapel. The preservation of the colour in G 6020, however, although blackened 
and badly damaged, is valuable both for its good quality and for the fact that the final treatment of the 
wall surfaces is so rarely preserved elsewhere. 

There are two rock-cut tombs which resemble the chapel of Iy-mery very closely. One, Yasen 
(G 2196), shows the same use of heavy coatings of plaster to provide a surface for the cutting of the 
reliefs. This and the other, Ka-m-nofret (LG 63), have a similar selection of scenes and a duplication 
of details found in G 6020. The cooking scenes in Yasen, for example, practically duplicate those of 
Iy-mery, even to the detail of the brazier decorated with dd signs, while the ploughing and driving of sheep 
after the sower in the chapel of Ka-m-nofrct bears a close resemblance to the same group of figures in 
G 6020, as does the arrangement of the whole wall. The reliefs of Iy-mery and Yasen (the stone seems 
to have been better in the tomb of Ka-m-nofret and the use of sizing is less evident) were a striving to 
achieve, by means of plaster laid down on the coarse nummulitic stone, the type of low relief that is found 
in the Saqqarah chapels, which are lined with a better quality of stone. The sculptor of Yasen has been 
particularly happy in his treatment of the swamp scene, where the owner of the tomb hunts birds with 
a split spear (PI. 60). His delineation of the different kinds of birds poised above the papyrus thicket is 
delicate and true, although the modelling is summary. Bolder in style is the fine panel on the west wall 
which has preserved some of its colour, where the owner sits at a table of bread. The picture list over 
the cooking scenes on the south wall contained some well-preserved details of colouring, resembling 
those of Iy-mery. The style of the Ka-m-nofret reliefs is remarkably similar to those of the other two 
tombs, and at a first glance one might mistake a section from the presentation of animals on the south 
wall for a similar part of the west wall of the outer room of Iy-mery, or the cast wall of Yasen. 

The corridors of two chapels in the mast a has of Ankh-haf (G 1234) and Kapy (G 2091) show a 
similar treatment of swamp and agricultural scenes to those mentioned above. Both these chapels are 
of the type with long corridor and alcove a! the southern end, in which the scenes connected with the 
funerary meal are represented. The alcove of G 2091 is carved in relief in nummulitic limestone with 
some smoothing of the surfaces by the application of plaster, but the scenes of swamp life and the care 
of cattle in the corridor are lightly cut in a heavy coating of plaster that has been applied to the nutn- 
mulitic walls, and with the flaking off of this plaster sizing the reliefs disappear completely. The chapel 
of G 12 54 is entirely decorated in painting, one of the extremely rare examples of a painted chapel that 
has been preserved at Giza. The scenes in the corridor include bird netting in the swamp, and the care 
of cattle {fording water , &c.). Another chapel of this same type, with scenes of agricultural pursuits and 
a presentation of animals on the west wall of the corridor and the funerary meal with its attendant 
figures restricted to the southern alcove, is in the mastaba of Ncfer-ked, G 1151, Again the decoration 
is partly cut in the nummulitic stone, but largely in the heavily plastered surface. A fourth tomb is also 
decorated with reliefs of this type (carved almost entirely in the plaster). This is the short corridor 
chapel of Rekhem-ka{G 1029), a priest of the Sun temple of Ne-uscr-ra. On the cast wall is an attractive 
combination of agricultural and swamp scenes. The occurrence of the quail amongst the grain is a 
shrewd piece of observation that one suspects the artist of this obscure tittle tomb of having copied from 
better craftsman (Fig. 73). On the south wall the owner sits in the rA-pavilion accompanied by singers 
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and dancer®. The funerary meal appears on the west wall. Junker's chapel of Nofer (Vorbenefit, 1912, 
pp. 94-96} is of similar type, hut the scenes on the east wall are more elaborate and differently arranged, 
being amplified by a representation of boats and a large group of men presenting animals. An unusual 
detail is the man amongst the grain cutters who has placed his sickle under his arm and is dapping his 
hands or singing, while a second man appears to be executing a dance step. A similar detail appears 
amongst the barley reapers in Kahyfy's chapel where a man plays the flute (as in the Brussels chapel of 
Ncfer-iret-n-f) while other men stop their work to call back and forth to each other. The reliefs of Nofer 
are cut in stone that is of better quality than usual, with only a thin coating of plaster or whitewash laid 

down over the reliefs to receive the paint. The northern end of the cast 
wall has reached only the one-plane stage in the cutting, 

The chapel of Kahyfy (Junker, op, «>., 1913, p. 175) is of a different 
form Irom that of Nofer, an almost square room with a pillar in the 
centre. The scenes concerned with the funerary' meal are placed on 
the west and south walls, while a presentation of animals appears on 
the north wall, west of the entrance. I he table scene on the south wall 
is accompanied, as in Iy-mery, by small figures of members of the 
family who sit at little offering-tables. The east will is covered with 
scenes from life resembling those of Nofer. The carving is again almost 
entirely t-he plaster. I he gay colouring of the picture lists on the 
west wall is well preserved. Another squarish room, this time with two pillars, was added to the 
eastern face of the mastaba of Khufuw-khaf 11 (G 7150) near the south end. In addition to the usual 
otfering-scenes on the west wall are some small groups of figures cooking, and even sculptors at 
work and men making jewellery. The south wall is entirely occupied by a table scene with accompanying 
figures. The north wall lias some badly preserved boats and scenes of agriculture and swamp life On 
the east wall is preserved an unusual representation of dancers, the first of whom seems to be receiving 
something from a pile in front of the figure of the owner, and this may be a scene of the distribution of 
gold ornaments to the dancers, as in the rock-cut tomb of Nehemakhet. 



Fig. 73, Quail in grain, C 1029. 


Two other small chapels may belong to this period of the end of Dyn. V. One of these was that of 

f *" lrf Se "' b *■ * 9 * 7 . P. .00,. This had the unusual feature of 

tire decoration upon the panels of a small compound offering-niche, including even a number nf scenes 
from life, The other chapel teas in the mastaba of Kanofcr cvhieh had been altered bv a man named 
Aklret-mery-nesuwt (G a,84). A .mail inner L-shaped chapel, with little decoradon except a palace- 
fapide panelbng painted on the wall between two small faUe-doors. had been blocked up to form a 
serdab, while s stone-lined chapel was added on the cast. This little room was entered on the north hy 
a doorway whreh opened from a sort of court. The west wall of this court had been Ibed with stone laid 
down over a painted mod palace-fa 5 ade panelling which had originally decorated the east face of the 
kanofcr mastaba. This stone facing had two false-doors with a judgement scene between them. To 
the ttgh of the door ts a large figure .towing a lasso. The tes, of the wall is destroyed a< the northern 
end. Tire gesture re remarkable for a figure of the owner. I know of no other example. I, could lorn, 

a part of a hunting scene, analogous .0 the small figure in die Sahara hunt, or on the west wall of the 
anteroom of Junker's mastaba of Seshem-nofer (op, at., TQ 2n D If s\ tw ■ v ™ e 

fragment of a hunting scene painted on the mud wall on the opposite side of the court* and^t^r h 
Akhet-mcry-nesuwt is lassoing a bull for slaughter (see the small figure painted in the i ' ^ ^ 

Davies, Ptahhetep II, pi. XXJ 1 ). % P ^ d “ ^ mcr rO0m ' ** 
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The crude-brick east wall of the court and the outer atone chapel were decorated with paintings 
displaying considerable ingenuity and skill. The paintings on mud plaster preserved only a fragment 
of an agricultural scene, battered almost beyond recognition, but a small panel with two hounds pulling 
down an oryx (all that remained from a hunting scene) is a fine piece of draughtsmanship. The small 
panels flanking the false-door and the west wall of the stone-lined room are decorated with a remarkable 
series of scenes. The treatment of the surfaces of this door (w hich apparently was originally the entrance 
to the chapel of Kanofer, blocked up to form a fa!se-door) with scenes from life reminds us of the 
similar decoration of the niche surfaces in the chapel of the dwarf Seneb. There arc extraordinary 
Bashes of something approaching broad humour in these scenes, as in the case of the cat watching some 
goats, or the jackal waiting for the birth of a calf, while a man crouches behind him with a stick upraised 
to strike (similarly in the Louvre chapel of Akhet-hotep, Fig, 226). The detail of goats eating the leaves 
from trees has been found already in the Louvre reliefs (Fig. 239), and there is an old motif in the man 
skinning an animal which hangs from a tree (Fig. 238). A well observed drawing is that of the two 
hippopotami that attack a crocodile, beneath a swamp scene where the owner spears fish. Above the 
swamp are flying birds treated in an unusually realistic fashion, as are two dragon-flies that hover over 
the papyrus. The millring scene is delightfully rendered, 1 'he cow turns back her head toward the 
little calf which has been dragged away by a man but looks around longingly at the milk jar (Fig, 79). 
The dose binding together in idea of the figures of this scene show s an observation of relations of space 
which is carried to an even more unusual extent in other details, such as the crocodile partly protruding 
from the water (Fig. 229), or the upper part of the bodies of two men who are shown partly inside 
granaries receiving baskets of grain (Fig. 229). Another pair of men is partly hidden behind a stack of 
sheaves which they are piling up. Equally remarkable is the representation of the breasts and torsos of 
three dancing women, as though seen directly from the front (Fig. 198), The artist who painted these 
scenes, hastily sketched but with a firm, sure line, borrowed freely like all his contemporaries from the 
observations of others, but he shows a vivid appreciation of the life around him. 


Certain oddities of drawing appear in another Giza chapel of a slightly earlier date. 1 This is the 
chapd of Wep-m-nofret in the Quarry Cemetery cast of the Second Pyramid, It consisted of a corridor 
room with an anteroom. On the east wall of the corridor there is inscribed a will and beside it the squat¬ 
ting figures of fifteen men who witnessed the signing of this document. Beneath the inscription is a 
remarkable scene of craftsmen and artists at work. The figures show an unusual variety of poses, many 
of them conceived in an unconventional manner. Among the witnesses to the will is a painter named 
Kahay, whom one would like to associate with the painter of the tomb of Mcrcsankh Ill who bore the 
same name. It seems impossible that he could have been the same man, but he is perhaps a descendant 
of the other Rahav as the name is not a common one. The corridor chapel of Sneferuw-hetcp, cleared 
by Fisher at Giza near the northern edge of the Far Western Cemetery {Giza, The Minor Cemetery, 
pj g preserved only the preliminary drawing of the scenes, the figures being hastily filled in with 

washes of colour. In addition to the usual offering-scenes, agricultural pursuits are shown on the east 
wall. In Karlsruhe there is a chapel, apparently of the corridor type, of a man named Iy-ncfert, which 
is said to come from a cmdc-brick mastaba at Gina near the Third Pyramid.- Certain scenes from 
life have been included with the ordinary reliefs of the offering-room. On one wall are found swamp 
occupations and men ploughing. The workmanship is rather mediocre. 


1 Sdim Bev IJassan. Excavations at Cisfl, 1930-1931 < 1l J?’ 
xn: one of the carpenters working an a done in the craftswork 
scene called Neknefra-ankh, which indicate* link more 
dan that the chapd cannot have been derated earlier than 


lie reign af Ncfcfcfni- 

* Wiciititiarm and Portlier, AegypHictw Gf&bftlirf r am dtf 
GTftiihfrzTtglicJtJ-H Ahirt£mer+S*mml**g zu Karlsruhe, p!*, 
t-IV* 
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There are two tombs at Giza which have what appear to be late reflections of the old, simple form of 
chapel. One of these is the offering-room of Ptah-sekhcm-ankh (07153), [t is an Imitation of the 
L-shaped chapel, but the entrance is at the soutli end of the east wall, and a stela of late form (framed 
hj a moulded border) is placed opposite the entrance. The east wall retains a fragment of an agricultural 
scene, and the north wall is decorated with scenes showing the care of cattle. The west wall has a pre¬ 
sentation of animals. The other chapel is that of Sekhem-ka in Junker’s mastaba VIII south of the 
Great Pyramid ( op . cif., 1929, p, 89). Here the inner room is of modified cruciform type and has 
a large, deep niche in the west wall which seems to be imitated from the deep niches in the chapels of 
the children of Cheops in the Eastern Cemetery'. The offering-room is decorated with scenes concerned 
with the funerary meal, A complicated exterior chapel was added outside, communicating with the 
inner room by means of an anteroom. 


The most characteristic chapel type ot the late Fifth Dynasty at Giza is, however, to be found in the 
great complexes of Senezem-ib (G 2370, &c.) and Seshem-nofer (LG 53, 54). The individual unit from 
which these complexes are built up is the chapel type with anteroom, north-^south corridor, and east- 
west offering-room, as we find in the offering-place of Senezem-ib himself. To this nucleus was added 
a pillared hall and other subsidiary rooms. Both in the case of Senezem-ib and Seshem-nofer we have 
□ series of family tombs built around a large open court, which is reached by a series of entrance rooms 
in the case of Seshem-nofer. In the Senezem-ib complex an inclined way led up from the east, but the 
buildings on that side of the court are too badly destroyed to determine whether there was a similar 
entrance system, 1 he resemblance of these tombs to the elaborate chapels of Pchenu wka and Ra-shepses 
is striking, and there is also a similarity in the decoration. The use of a biographical inscription on rite 
facade of Scnezcm-ib kenty’s chapel should be noted in connexion with the similar occurrence of 
biographical inscriptions in the chapels of Ra-shcpscs and Ka-m-thcnenct at Saqqarah, both of the reign 
of Iacsy, I fere again we find the scenes of spearing fish and hunting birds with the throw-stick arranged 
as great panels flanking the entrance doorway (in the chapels of Yenty and Mehy jn the embrasure of the 
doorway that opens from the court, and in the south entrance to the court of Seshem-nofer) In the 
Senezem-ib complex we have □ series of chapels that can be exactly dated, ranging from that of Yenty 
which was decorated in the reign of Isesy, to that of Nekhefeuw which was built in the reign of Pepv I 
1 he owners of the later chapek patterned their scenes upon those in the chapel of their father ^d 
grandfather, ttmty. Here we find the inner offering-room reserved for scenes concerned with the 
funeran' meal 1 he north-south comdor and anteroom contain a wide range of scenes from life, includ¬ 
ing agricultural scenes, the vintage, swamp scenes, a carrying-chair procession, and craftsmen at work. 
On the tafade ,s an interesting picture of the transport of the sarcophagus on the river. A similar ranee 
of suhjeci-matter -s to lie found in the Seshem-nofer reliefs (Junker, op, dt ., 1929, pp. 9 S ff) where 
m addition, there ,s an mteresting exampieof the huntings, with the unusual detail of a In lowing 
a u» (referred to above in connexion with the figure in the chapel of Akhet-mery-nesuwt) Th! 
reliefs m the chapels of the Senezem-.b complex are mainly carved in nummuJitk stone, hut with very 
little plaster string (applied over the relief to take the paint), as the oualitv of ^ 

allowed better workmanship. The relief are low with 

Seneaem-ib fandl, and it i. the oo, work at £ ZtZZZZ* 
tenzes Dyn. Vl carving at Saqqarah (cf. Mereruwka or the Pepy II temple reliefs 
Thus wc have found in Dyn. V that the most imoortant . , ' 

of the ehape, ia the inwodoetion of scenes frere life into the inner 
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of these scenes when the multiple-roomed chapel provided greater wall space. Practically all of the 
scenes with which we are familiar had been developed by this time. It remained for the Sixth Dynasty 
to amplify the funeral scene and to elaborate the representation of the priests engaged in the sen-ice 
of the funerary meal. The funeral scenes had been foreshadowed as early as the chapel of Debehen in 
the reign of Mycetinus, and have been found in a tentative form in the chapel of Akhct-hctcp-her 
(Leiden), Akhet-hctcp (Louvre), Ra-m-ka (Metropolitan Museum), and a fragment from Tep-m-ankh 
(Abusir), The representation of the priests assisting at the funerary meal begins to change already in 
the latter half of Dyn. V. The inclusion of the hry-hb priest in the ceremonies, and the action of pouring 
water on the offering-stone and the int rd appear in the chapel of Kapmvra (MM D 39, A his tubas, 
p. 275). A similar amplification of the old idit ceremony performed by the let and hry tvdb priests is to be 
found in the chapels of User-ncter (Murray. Saqqara Mas tubas, pis. XXI, XXIII}; Pcmeb (Williams, 
hr., pi. IX); Akhet-hetep (Davies, I.c., II, pi. XXXI); Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pine, l.c. t pi. XXXVIII), 
and Senezem-ib Yenty. Another feature characteristic of the Sixth Dynasty is the decoration of the 
burial-chamber. The use of Pyramid texts in the royal tomb had begun in the reign of Unas (although 
since the burial-chamber of Iseay has not been found they may have been used a reign or so earlier), and 
a compartment list is found on the wall of the burial-chamber of Senczem-ib Yenty, who may have 
been buried as late as this reign, having decorated his chapel in the reign of Iscsy, An overseer of all 
the works of the king, Yenty may have been the first man to imitate the royal precedent. 

In craftsmanship most of the reliefs of Dyn. V do not maintain the high standard of Dyn. IV. Only 
the reliefs of the first two kings, Wescrkaf and Sahura, consistently equal the older work in quality, 
although some individual pieces (such as the group of Unas suckled by a goddess) are very fine. 

Throughout the Dynasty the reliefs arc consistently low. Much of the work is in plaster or in 
limestone of bad quality, and the material makes comparison with work in fine limestone unfair. Never¬ 
theless the sculptor attained a certain delicacy in the treatment of plaster surfaces which is not to be 
despised, and when, in the more important tombs, he worked in white limestone the results arc very 
beautiful. The tendency to leave large portions of the background in place is a slip-shod device that 
would not have been tolerated in the finest low reliefs of Early Dyn. IV, However, when the background 
is delicately graded off to the deeper incisions around the figures, the difference between Dyn. IV and 
Dyn. V low relief is imperceptible except at close examination. In such fine work as the inner room of 
Thiv the background has been largely cleared away. The increased use of inscriptions in sunk relief 
during Dyn. V is to he noted and this technique became common also for the decoration of the facade, 
the faisc-door, and other parts of the chapel walls. In Dyn. VI a new, high, bold type of relief was to 
take the place, although not altogether, of the low Dyn. V carvings, and combined with inscriptions in 
sunk relief this high relief was to be characteristic of the following period. What the reliefs of Dyn. V 
lack of technical virtuosity in their carving is richly compensated by their movement, vivacity, and 
diverse subject-matter. In draughtsmanship they equal the best work of Dyn. IV, and in the composi¬ 
tion of large scenes filled with complicated groups of figures, in the inter-relation of these figures, and 
in the profusion of ingenious detail, they show an advance over the preceding period. The painting, 
as it is preserved in such fragments as the head of the lion in the hunting scene of the east wall of the 
offering-room of Thiy, the figures on the upper part of the south wall of the same room, or the badly 
rubbed colouring of the Ptah-hotep reliefs, shows a delicacy and careful execution equal to Dyn. IV 
work The skill with which the artists of Dyn. V have recorded the details of the life around them places 
ihesc reliefs amongst the most attractive productions of the Egyptian craftsman. 










XI 

THE RELIEFS AND PAINTINGS OF DYNASTY VI 


a. The Royal Reliefs 

T HE royal reliefs of Dyn. VI arc preserved at Saqqarah in the pyramid temple of Tety, and in the 
chapels of his queens, Khuwit and Ipuwt, while at South Saqqarah, the funerary temple of Pcpv II, 
and the chapels of his queens, contain a large mass of material. The temples of Pepy I and Mem era have 
not been excavated, and save for a few inscriptions (such as a block in the Berlin Museum with the titles 
of Pepy I), some fragments of rather crude relief from Coptos (Petrie, Koptos , pi. V) and Abydos 
{Ahydos, II, pis. XIX, XX), and a few inscribed blocks found re-used in the pyramid of Amenemhat I 
at Lisht, there are no other royal reliefs known to me. 

The walls of the Tety temple were so badly destroyed that it is difficult to gain an idea of how they 
were decorated. The plan of the temple resembled that of Unas and Pepy II, with a long east-west 
offering-room ending in a stela at the base of the pyramid. The walls of this room seem to have been 
lined with offering-bearers, resembling the similar decoration of the sanctuary of the Pepy 11 Temple. 1 
The inner part of the temple also contained the characteristic room with recesses for the royal statues 
which we have found already in the temples of Dyn, V. A north-south corridor separated the inner 
rooms from the outer temple, which consisted of an open court with colonnades and a long vestibule. 
Court and vestibule, like the rooms of the inner temple, were flanked on each side by magazines On 
the north side of the pyramid, a little chapel placed over the opening of the passage to the burial- 
chamber contained a basalt stela and probably figures of offering- bearers.* 

Several of the fragments from the Tety temple aijggcst a Heb-Scd scene. One in Cairo shows the 
long seated on a throne in jubilee dress. The head has preserved the inlaid eye. following a custom for 
the heads of chief figures in the reliefs of Dyn. V. Another piece shows the fm priest holding the tail of 
h.s panther skin garment. The foot of a striding king possibly belongs to this group. Other fragments 
show various gods (particularly fine is a head of the god Seth) and the attendants of the king while 
another piece shows a lady named Scsh-scshet, who is probably a queen or princess (PI. 34 ) Probably 
the frequent occurrence of .he name of Sesh-seshet among the ladies of the Tety Pyramid Cemetery- is 
due to that royal precedent. The label upon one fragment surely indicates a s«ne whore rhe king 
.. smktng down a captive ehief or receiving the Asiatic booty. Another block bears the kneeling figured 

a shrinr ’ ^ H ‘ eral “ , ” p0li8 - WhUe 1 ,mal ' P iccc has *• symbol of Anubis hanging in front of 

rathlXT w tel " S rrf bOW ? r™ 6 ' ^ ‘W-ces seem to show 

rather better work than rhe average of the l naa reliefs (see PI. s4 ). While the carving is good it does 

no. equal the best work of Early Dyn. V. The reliefs in the two queens' chapels are more mediocre in 

workmanship. Vent lt.de is left. There remain in place only the feet of a few large figures and rows of 

attendants and offering-bearers. In the chapel of Ipuwt several blocks contained fig™* of the queen 

^ ’ See the description of the temple by Firth. TfUPyramid 
Crmetfrits, pp. 7 ff, The reliefs found by Quilted are referred jequier 

to in EsrmomHom at Sa^orch, 1907-1908, pp. 19 ff., pi. LIV. and of a similar txzirwk n f ,h„ «*&£» T 1 ■ ' 
but many fragment* lying in die court of the temple are still ftuilrtm a/thr t, n if * Kingdom, Hayes, 

unpublished. ' " Qjlhr Mnrum. November i 934 , pp. 9 ff. 


See the reconstruction of the similar chapel of Ptov II 
U Motumnt funtrair* de p fpy //. v ^j. I( pp , ’ 

tod of a similar example of the Middle Kingdom II 
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accompanied by the king and Hathor, with protecting birds above, and fragmentary inscriptions (Teti 
Pyramid Cemeteries, pis, 56, 57), 

It has been possible to reconstruct a large part of the wall scenes in the temple of Pepy II. 1 The 
valley temple (which had unusual terraces, apparently somewhat resembling the platform in front of the 
Chcphren valley temple, Aimaks, XXXVI, p. 15) and the covered way leading up to the pyramid temple, 
were badly preserved. From the lower end of the causeway were recovered some fragments of rows of 
bound captives, and of the king as a griffin trampling on his enemies, resembling similar scenes in the 
temples of Sahura and Ne-user-ra. The upper part of the corridor was apparently lined with offering* 
bearers accompanied by the personifications of the different Nomes. In the vestibule of the upper 
temple, on the north wall, is a curious scene where apparently the king spears a hippopotamus, while 
behind him a slain animal is dragged on a sledge. This does not seem to be an ordinary hunting scene 
and may have some connexion with the odd groups on an early sealing (see Fig. 39). Only one of the 
eighteen square pillars of hard stone in the great court had preserved its decoration. In sunk relief, the 
king is shown embraced by a god, a form of pillar decoration that became traditional in later temples 
(Annates, XXVII, pi. HI). 

A number of scenes in relief were recovered from the east wall of the north-south corridor which 
divides the inner temple from the court. Here, near the south end of the wall, was a great figure of the 
king striking down a Libyan chieftain with his mace, while behind stood figures of the family of the 
Libyan and his followers. The group of the woman and the two sons of the chief has been copied closely 
from the Sahura reliefs, even to the inscription above their heads, giving their names (Pepy //* Le 
Temple, pis. VII 1 -XI). Other scenes of ceremonial sacrifice (one unlocated, Le. t fig. 3, one in the statue 
chamber, pL 35, and one in the anteroom opposite the hunting scene, pis, 36-40} show the king trium¬ 
phant over people of different races. Both types of representation occurred—the king seizing a single 
captive, as in the case of the Libyan of the corridor, and a number of men held together by their hair 
in the hand of the monarch. In the latter case the captives arc standing in two groups, instead of kneel¬ 
ing, and Jequier has pointed out the dose relationship of the anteroom scene to that on the Komak 
Pylon of Amenhotcp II. Processions of captives appear accompanying this scene, and the goddess 
Scshat recording the booty of herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 'The corridor reliefs also show the king 
in association with various gods, and three times striding in ceremonial fashion. An incident later con¬ 
nected with the Feast of Min is illustrated by the men with feathers in their hair climbing a pole which 
is hdd fast by long ropes (U, pis. ta-17). On the side walls of the embrasure in which steps ascended 
to the statue chamber of the inner temple, the king appears suckled by a goddess, as we have seen in 


Dyn. V temples. 

In one of the rooms leading to the sanctuary- is a hunting scene, of which only the lowest register has 
been preserved. Two figures of the king flank desert animals (on a very small scale) which are caned 
in low relief against a horizontal strip of raised background . The sides of this raised space curs e in to 
form an undulating upper surface. The front hooves of an animal much larger than the rest are pre¬ 
served. Jequier has restored this as an ibex, which the figure of the king on the left seizes by the horns, 
at the same time raising his other hand with a weapon to crush the animal’s skull. Unprecedented as is 
this badly preserved group, it is difficult to suggest another solution of the problem presented by the 
fact that the king is standing too close to the animal to shoot at it with bow and arrow {/r. t pi. 41). 

Fragments of water birds shown against a background covered with lotus plants, and evidently from 


• For thee relief* «* famv't report* in AnwUt I**;- 
i 9J 6. and L* Uammma fmireiTt dt Pefy II, vol I (for the 


chapel over the entrance to the passage leading to the burial - 
dumber), and vol. It. Le Tewtplt 
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a bird-netting scene apparently come from this same wall, to the east of the doorway. The room which 
opens from that containing the hunting scene is the actual anteroom to the offering-chamber. It was a 
squarish room with a column in the centre and is found in this same position in the temples of Unas and 
Tety. The lower part of the walls was covered with long lines of bowing courtiers, each with his name 
and titles, facing a standing or seated figure of the king. Above, there were slaughter scenes, and higher 
on the wall, rows of gods (Upper Egyptian gods on the south and west wall, the gods of Lower Egypt 
on the north and east walls). The offering-chamber, like that of Unas and Tetv and the earlier sanc¬ 
tuaries of !>yn. V, was a long east-west room with the stela in the west wall at the base nf the pyramid. 
The eastern wall of this room had slaughter scenes, while the north and south walls had figures of the 
king seated at an offering-table with lists and pictures of offerings, and rows of offering-bearers (Annates, 
XXVIH, p|. Ill; Pepy II, be Temple, pis. 61-104). These representations form a close parallel to the 
reliefs of the offering-room in private chapels of Late Dyn. V and VI, and are the most magnificent 
example of this type of decoration. They set a precedent for the decoration of die sanctuary' of Queen 
Hatshepsut at Deir el Bahari in Dyn. XVIII, The resemblance lie tween the two moms is striking 
{Annates, XXXIV, p. 79, XXXVI, p. 15). 

The reliefs of the queens’ chapels show little but die large figures of the owner with attendants and 
offering-bearers. A fragment from the chapel of Wezebten shows the queen offering to the gods 
(Jequier, La Pyramid* d'Otuljebten, p. 15, fig. 8). An attractive feature is the lions which decorate the 
base of the queen's throne (Lc., fig. 13, repeated again in the chapel of Queen Neith). This is an effective 
design Which has appeared already in the reliefs of Sahura and Unas, and is to be found again in Dyn, 
XVUI in the reliefs of Deir d Bahari (Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings , pi. XIII), and also at Kamak! 
The reliefs of die queeos' chapels resemble on the whole the mediocre carving of medium height of the 
queens of Tcty. The workmanship of the reliefs in the king’s temple is of an entirely different quality 
They are bold in type, resembling in this respect the private reliefs of Dyn. VI (PI, 54). They contract 
markedly with the delicate low reliefs of the royal temples of Early Dyn. V, but are litde inferior to them, 
if at all, in careful execution. The widely varied representation of offerings in the sanctuary, with ite 
ingenious arrangement of the shapes of the different kinds of meat, fruit, and vegetables, andthe attitudes 
of the men bringing food and drink, shows a beauty of design and carving seldom excelled. Particularly 
fine IS the painting of these reliefs. The careful precision in the drawing of detail and the grading of 
colour make these fragmentary walls fit to stand beside the best examples of Old Kingdom painting It 
is difficult to believe that after a succession of the products of rather ordinary craftsmanship in the royal 
temples of Late Dyn. V and Dyn. VI, we have in the splendid decorations of this temple the last pre¬ 
served example of fine royal craftsmanship until a new era is introduced in Dyn. XI Certainly there 
.s no md,cat,on in these reliefs of the rapid decline into which the art of Egypt was about to fall a decline 
wh.ch had begun to manifest itself already in the private tombs. Pepy II must have commanded the 
services of the last of the great sevdptora of the Old Kingdom, a man who by his genius and ability to 
direct, spurred the artisans to rival the work of their predecessors. J 

Two fragTnentsfromthe temple of Min a, Copto. betray a more ordinal level „f workmanship for 
ll.e re,*,, of i epy II. The «ld, S low and flat and the figure and inscriptions are badlv alined Petrie 
noted that the work was executed in poor local limestone filled with flint nodules and as we have seen 

“ lhC nUn ” uU * iC l,mre,0ne relW * “ Giza -* « ^possible to achieve a smooth finish and fine details in 
poor stone. One of the fmgments shows Pepy II standing with mace and staff and with an inscription 
comtuntng hts name. Across the base of the block is a border of id emblems and sistrums with Hat hot 
heads, rhe other ptece shows the kmg. called ‘beloved of Min’, standing holding a sekhen. wand 
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raised in front of him. This attitude is known from the Pcpy If funerary' temple and from a Middle 
Kingdom figure of Neb-kheruw-ra Menthu-hmep on a block from Deircl Balks found by Dr, Reisncr. 

If we turn to the minor arts we can find a number of objects of royal workmanship which bear 
witness to a decline in craftsmanship. There are three small gilded and stuccoed wood panels of Pepy 1 i 
which show in the tall slender figures which decorate them the change in proportions that w r e find 
taking place elsewhere at the end of the Old Kingdom, and resembling the more elongated forms 
characteristic of the Middle Kingdom. One of these was found many years ago by Quibell in the debris 
east of the Teti Pyramid ( Excavations at Saqqarah, 1906-7, pi. V, p, 72), The king ri accompanied by 
a goddess and bears the name Nefer-ka-ra. ! A similar plaque showing Pepy 11 accompanied by Hathor 
and Horus was found by Jequkr in a private tomb near the pyramid ol the king (Annates, XXXIV, 
p. 78, pi. 1 ), and a third with the king crowned by Horus and Seth comes irom the debris of his temple 
(Amiales t XXVIII, p. 57, ph IV). A fourth fragment has only the king’s name flanked by the wings of 
two birds (/./-.). The bright colours of the Hathor panel are very attractive, but the drawing of the figures 
is awkward and the modelling meagre. These little pieces continue the tradition of elaborately de¬ 
corated small objects and furniture that we find exemplified in Dyn. IV by the wonderful pieces from 
the tomb of Hetep-hetts I, But the falliqg-off in craftsmanship is striking. Although it is possible to 
place the reliefs of Pepy II beside those of Dyn. IV w ithout their suffering by comparison, these little 
gilt and stuccoed panels would look ven miserable if brought into proximity with the technical perfec¬ 
tion of the Hetep-hcres work. 


b. The Private Reliefs of Dynasty VI 


The courtiers of Tety built a group of magnificently decorated mastabas in the neighbourhood of 
the pyramid of the king under whom they served. In these constructions of Dyn, VI, the multiple- 
roomed chapel expands to a point where it occupies nearly the whole of the interior of the superstructure 
The finest of these tombs is that of Menruwka (splendidly reproduced in Duel I, The Mastaba 0/ Merer- 
uka) which has a series of apartments for the wife and son as well as for the owner himself. The other 
mastabas in this group that have elaborately decorated chapels arc those of Kagemni ( Von Hissing, Dir 
Mastaba des Gemni-ka), Nefer-aeshem-ptah, Ankh-ma-hor (Capart, Ru, dr Tomheaux), and Ikhckhy. 
Two crude-brick mastabas witlr decorated chapels south-west of Mcreruwka, those of Ka-m-limit and 
Ka-m-sennuw (Quibell, Teti Pyramid, Nortk Side), also belong to Dyn. Vl. South of the Step Pyramid 
there arc four large chapels of this period, those of Yeduwt (Macramallah, /,< Mastaba d'fdout), Ka-ircr, 
a man named Ptah-hotep whose reliefs have been recorded by Lcprius (TejrtfW, I. p, 185), and the 
newly discovered chapel of Her-neb-kauw. The reliefs of Unas-ankh in the Field Museum in Chicago, 
from south-west of the Step Pyramid, are unpublished but are of similar type. In the Northern 
Cemetery a mastaba with small chapels belonging to a man named Sabuw (MM E t + E 2) and another 
man named Ptah-shepscs, is of Dyn, VT, In the area between the Northern Cemetery and Abusir. a 
mastaba with interesting paintings that were copied hy Lepsius (Textband, I, p. 139} belonged to a man 
named Fetekta and is prubably of this same period. The reliefs of Ipy in Cairo from south Saqqarah 
(Wreszinski, Atlas, J, pis. 405,406) should also be noted, while the paintings in the chapel of Snefcruw- 
in-shat-f at Dahshur arc of considerable importance.* At Giza the later chapels of the Senczem-ib 


* It seems hardly necessary to d<mbt, as Quibell did, dial 

this is the name of Pepy H- _ . 

* De Maiaan. Fouiltri d Daiuhtxir, 1894-1895, p. 4- P 1 ** 

XVm-XXV; Wiraitinski, Aih.t, l, ft*- There art 

several other fragments of paiiitings fit™ Dahshur which are 


not rrproduced or mentioncd by Dc Morgan or VYmziniki, 
Two pjfieli were indeed published; by Oc Morgan urnicr the 
mistaken heading, ‘H.ii-nlicfs du mastaba dc Mcra B VI* 
Dfnastie (Saqqarah) 1 In Gr^wifi dr p. *75, fig*,. 516, 

517 These ibnwcd a paired throwing-stick and tixh-^prinng 
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complex continue the work begun by Yenty. Other important chapels of Dyn. VI are those of Yeduw 
{G 7102), Qar (G 7101), and junker's Kav-m-ankh. 

The reliefs of this period show a similar expansion of the scenes from life to that found in the 
chapels of Dyn. V, A number of new details can be found but the principal advance is in the introduc¬ 
tion of the elaborate funeral scene with mourners, to be seen badly damaged in the tombs of Mereruwka, 
Ankh-tna-hor, in a small fragment in the chapel of Yoduwt, and in the Dahshur paintings of Sneferuw- 


Fro. 74, Quail netted in grain (Dutrll, The Mattaba a/ 
Mereruka, p|, 1 63), 



Fig. 75. Group dancers: ly-mcry (G fazo). 


in-shat-f. The scene is found belter preserved in the chapels of Yeduw and Qar at Giaa (Fig 84) 
A variation of the funeral scene, resembling the Dahshur painting and Yedutvt, ia also found in the 

■ 1 m -J m J +4 fc _ ' version of the scene appears at Meir in a Late Old 

Kingdom tomb. In the offering-rooms of these chapels the ceremonies attendant upon the funerary 
meal are enlarged by the new elements that we found beginning at the end of Dyn. V and a detail not 
found before is that called ‘the breaking of the red jam'. The boys' games are treated elaborately in 
Mereruwkas chape! (Duell, lx.. pis. .Sa-j), while the group ‘bringing in a prisoner’ is repeated in an 

BCcfie t and a separate bird-trapping and cattle-fording seme, from thr a^ , 

Only Fragmentary portions of these two panels are now in k :) tbe framien^ If ih * eruw j tn ' a ^ iat ’^ (P € Morgan, Lt u 

BWi™ pi. IV. In icfciring to tils plate, Caidinsr * *"• «* ■■ •* 

dmhte that these paintings come from the tomb of Snefemw- paintinE mentioned frnm th L nor are any 

in-shat-f because he bdieves ii Lmpcwiblc that two similar Lcourst ^ m i! 1 nel gt*boumig tombs. The only 
swamp scenes could appear in the same ruastaba, The tech- Gardiner that ilirrp mu '1 assum P tl 'J n _ Davies and 

nique of the two sets flf painting* ii identic as is the plaster ks decorations were idenikaJ in^le ^Se fim*“ 
ground upon winch they ire painted, Framed with pieces ^ ttie "rat. 
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odd version in that of Ikhekhy (Fig. 8l). Mereruwka’s reliefs show figure dancers resembling those in 
Iv-mery (Fig. 77}, but with a number of new poses added, particularly in the second group of dancers 
represented in the wife’s chapel (Allas, III, pi. 29). An even more vigorous group of dancers executing 
a high kick is to be found in the chapels of Kagcmni and Ankh-ma-hor. In the latter tomb and in 
Ikhekhy are to be found scenes of simple surgical operations, including circumcision (Atlas, HI, pis. 
23-6). In the chapels of Mereruwka and Ikhekhy are also found the scene where a man sits at an easel 
painting the seasons (Fig. 230). Mereruwka has a hunting scene, both in his own chapel (Fig. 92) and 



Fig. 76, Croup dancers: Louvre chapel 
of Akhet-hctep. 



copied again in the chapel of his son, while there is a beautiful fragment of a painted hunt in the chapel 
of Fetekta (LS i. Fig. 216). A fragment in Yeduwt (not included in the publication) belongs to 3 
hunting scene similar to that in Ptah-hotep (MM D 64), repeating the crouching figure of the hunts¬ 
man with liis dogs. Scenes of craftswork appear in Mereruwka, Ankh-ma-hor, and Ka-ircr. and in the 
latter chape! is a remarkable representation of a naked girl, seen from the front, who acts as the balance 
of the scales on which the metal is being weighed. The orchard scene w ith attendant bird catching is 
to be found in the chapels of Mereruwka and Kagemni (Firth. Ttti Pyramid Cemeteries, pi. 8, gives the 
scene from the outer room of this mast aba). The swamp scenes and agricultural occupations arc as 
commonlv represented as before. A market scene is shown in Fetekta and Ankh-ma-hnr. while in Ptah- 
hotep (LS 31) this appears to be really the distribution of supplies on a great estate. Finally, there is 
an entirely new subject introduced in the tomb of Ka-m-hcsct (Fig. 85). This is the representation of 
soldiers laying siege to a town. It is repeated at Deshasheh in a Late Old Kingdom tomb (Fig. 86) 
and is the first private example 1 we know of a scene that was to be popular in the Middle Kingdom. 

t 4 fragment from I.isht in the Metropolitan Museum (No. half of Dyn, V. It certainly seems to be pan of a battle scene. 

'gta* j marvellous representation of a group of mat Whether other fragments of men running with l*m cases are 
shooting with bow and arrow. The interplay of the figures is from this or a hunting scene is uncertain. A fragment from a 
superb and the work is royal relief perhaps as early as the first battle scene baa been mentioned in the reliefs of Unas. 





























zoS the reliefs and paintings of DYNASTY VI 

The reliefs of Dyn. VI show on the whole a bolder style than those of Dyn. V. This is particularly 
true of such chapels as Mercruwka, Kagemni, Sabuw, and Ipy. Nothing could he more effective 
than the bold group oi Mercruwka and his sons on the north wall of the pillared hall (PI. 56), The high 
relief and the powerful interweaving of the arms of the three figures produces a striking design. 
Although it is not noticeable in the best work of Mereruwka and Kagemni, the bold reliefs of 
Sabuw show a tendency to mix incised inscriptions (or sunk relief) with figures carved in high 



Fig. 78. Newberry, A Sixth Dynasty Tomb at 
Thtbts, Annates, IV, p|. Ill, p. 97, 



FlC, 79. Milking scene: G 2184. 



kIk). The surfaces of the lugh relief arc more or less flat, without elaborate modelling. In the reliefs 
of lpv (Pi. 56)I we M another characteristic of this Dyn. VI technique. This was the .reatment of .he 
Ha surfaces of .he relief with intricately drawn inner detail, as in rhe hair, necklaces, or other parts 
of the dress. 1 hroughour, the pnncpal figures are in high relief, while the subsidiary registers of small 
%,rcs are shown m quite low relief. With .he frequent addition of inscriptions, incised or in sunk 

m"«f , IS immediately apparent how much difference there is between the bold reliefs of Early 
Dyn* IV and those of the Late Old Kingdom. y 

The chapels of Yeduwt Ka-irer, Ikhekhy, Ankh-ma-hor, and Nefer-seshcm-ptah show a type of 
work that is less easy lo distrnguish from the ordinal carving of Dyn. V. Another chapel the 

- .T' Dr 'J“ obH i«ch, partly in rhehWumsofCleveLd. 

kan as Lity Worcester. Honolulu and the Fngg Museum, shows excellent low earring of a type which is 
usually associated wilh the rehefs of Dyn. V. The lomb belonged to a man named Nv -ankh_t,d 
the names of the subsidiary figures would date it at least to the reign of Tety.' ' 

1 'Unas-livtn*, ■lM S y*sIiii i o l < 1 -Tety-*; The Bulletin »..« 

of the CteteUrnd Museum of Art, December, 1930 (No. lot AtaJtmv d 4 7 '" ** XXIII, p. 9; Honolulu 

Fnr the Kansaa Cin relief see a detail tn Brcwieii, GtsrhithU Marcli ’w, \T ’ P ' ***' Suli ' Art ^Ml, 

Argypttni, 1936, pj. 304, Art Ntm, Dec. 9, 1933, p. 59, Sec * 
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The colour is well preserved in the chapel of Yeduwt, and the painting in this tomb, taken with that 
in the chapels of Fetekta, Ka-m-heset, and the Dahshur tombs, shows that the painter had lost none of 
his skill in the private work of Dyn. VI. The elaborate detail in Fetekta and in the Dahshur painting 
{Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi. IV) is of a quality comparable to that in the Pepv II temple. 
This attention to small detail is found reflected also in a more elaborate use of backgrounds in Dyn.VI, 
Thus we find a profusion of plants in the swamp scenes, the buildings of the estate offices and the fow l- 
yard, the granaries, and the buildings connected with the funerary scene, or the fortress which men 
besiege in the tomb of Ka-m-hcset, To this same category belong the vegetable plots in the Mcreruwka 
scene, and the wavy lines of the desert ground in the hunting scene of Fetekta. Small details abound. 



Fig. 8 c. Men running with clasped hands: Nekhebuw reliefs in Boston. 


such as the quail being netted amongst the grain in the Mcreruwka harvest scene (Fig. 74), the otter 
devouring a fish in the same tomb, the nets hung on a line of spears in Kagemni's chapel (a detail which 
had occurred already in the tomb of Thiy), or the grasshoppers on the plants in the bird-hunting scene 
in Ankh-ma-hor. A new liveliness of action seems to have taken possession of the human figures. We 
can see this in the pole-climbing men m the reliefs of Fepy II, or the men swinging on the ropes of a 
ship's rigging in the Cairo relief, No. 40049, the source of which is unknown. .Similar is the man who 
has climbed up into the rigging of a ship in the earlier Louvre reliefs of Akhct-hetep or in a similar 
scene of Nckhcbuw (Fig. 164), or the men who have jumped into the water and swim ahead of the 
boat in the chapel of Mcreruwka (Fig, 166). Of a like nature is the man held at the whipping post in the 
Mcreruwka chapel (Fig. 222) or the many energetic postures of the dancing women. 

At Giza, in the Senczcm-tb complex, the chapels of Khnum-enty and Nekhebuw have reliefs resem¬ 
bling those in the earlier chapels of Ycnty and Mehy, There is an interesting scene in the chapel of 
Nekhebuw where several men arc shown naming with wands that resemble those borne in the scene 
where the youths bring in a prisoner (Mcreruwka). The group and accompanying inscription (n/r ihy 
nh hi t n A7iAu\ ‘Good is even 1 rejoicing and protection for Nekhebuw 1 ; Fig, 80) finds a parallel on the 
m-af] 0 f room A to of Mcreruwka. The ceremony is one distinct from that in the boys' games, but 
an intermediate group of figures is that on a fragment in the British Museum (Fig, 83), where boys 
earning similar wands follow a row of female dancers and surround, not a bound prisoner, but a man 
wearing a lion-headed mask. Instead of the inscription: U hni f idm n ib~f (‘a foreigner comes, hear his 
wish (?}'), as in Ptah-hotep (Fig, 81 a), or// hnt idmn ihf mi kyind-f ('a foreigner comes, hear his vrish(P) 

fie 
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Another sees and is afraid’) p in Mereruwka (the inscription in Ikhekhy is unintelligible) (Fig. 81 b, c), we 
have here only hbl in sdht ('dance of the idht youths’). I believe that there is a connexion between these 
three different types of representation, part of which perhaps represent the games and dances of a festival 



Fig. 8i a. Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pine, The Tomb of Ptdi-hetep, pi. XXXIII). 








Fig. 8i c. Ikhekhy (Wreszinski, Ados III, pi. 23). 


god of the vintage, Shesemuw, is mentioned among the boys’ games inPtah-h \ * Fhe 

festival in this case, and the " b ,he mMk - *■»£ cr p“: p r :rr,i a :r^ 

oati hi rit - * ■***.■>* 

403 », and early change* into 1 lion. The Pyramid Texts never ^B*wktekte t p. 19). 
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another local field god, The figure of the god represented by the man in the lion mask is evidently 
shown on a fragment from the reliefs of Sahura and now in Leipzig { Sa-hu-ri , II, pi, 22), and by a 
figurine from the temple of Ncferirkara ( Nefer-ir-ka-ri , p, 70), Erman and Schafer associate him with 
the group of demons later transformed into Bes, 

The chapel of Kay-m-ankh excavated by Professor Junker ( Vorbericht, 1926, p, 76) has scenes from 
life resembling those in the other Giza chapels. The two most important chapels of Dyn. VI at Giza 
are those of Yeduw and Qar in the Eastern Cemetery, Both these men served King Pepy I as personal 



Fig. 82. Yeduw, G 7102; buys' games. 



Fio. 83. Men running with masked figure (British Mmrum Inscriptions, VI, Pi 17 and photo), 

scribes. In the chapel of Yeduw is a well-preserved example of the funeral scene with an animated 
group of mourning relatives (Fig. S 4 b). This scene, without the mourners, is elaborated in Qar, where 
there is also a good example of the enlarged representation of the ceremonies connected with the 
funerary meal (Fig. 84 a). The reliefs of the Senezem-ib complex and those of Kay-m-ankh and Yeduw 
(cut in the rock with a heavy sizing of plaster) are of the ordinary type which wc have found in Dyn. V, 
the execution being of none too good quality, although the painting which is well preserved in Yeduw 
is excellent. The reliefs of Qar are,* on the other hand, in a low, delicate style which contrasts strongly 
with the bold type of work found at Saqqarab. Although they produce a pleasant impression at first 
sight these reliefs are by no means comparable with the fine, low reliefs of the best period at Giza. They 
are fiat and show'a shaip edge along the outlines of the figures. The low reliefs on the north wall are 
combined characteristically with the sunk relief of the offering list. It is interesting to find towards the 
end of Dyn. VI the occurrence of the same two types of relief, high and low, which we found to be 

characteristic at the beginning of Dyn, IV, 

There is one other peculiarity* of the decoration of the tombs of Dyn. \ I which has not been noted 

I -rw i. the reliefs carved on the block* of white limestone *unk relief* b the rimunuliti c atone in the inner rock-cut room 
| rt in to the walls of the wet and north *id« of the court. The are very poor in quihty. 
































































F|C - 83. Siege scent in chapel of Ka-m-heset (Quihdi, Teti 
Pyramid, Aorth Side, Frontispiece). 



Fig. 96. 


Si«g« «*nc m dupd of VenLy (P«ri e , D'.hmh'h, pi. IV). 





























































l‘‘Uf, a. I'timTiil some in i'hitftd of Oar (C! 7101V 
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THE RELIEFS AND PAINTINGS OF DYNASTY VI 

above. This is the painting of the walls of the burial-chamber. First, in the pyramid of L nas, although 
the custom may be slightly earlier, we find the walls of the burial-chambers covered with magical texts. 
In addition to these inscriptions, the west wall behind the sarcophagus was decorated with a large 
painted panelling of palace-fafade type, brightly coloured in contrast to the incised hieroglyphic texts 
which were uniformly blue. This use of the Pyramid Texts continued throughout Dyn. \ 1 . Already 
in the burial-chamber of Senezem-ib Yenty we find the royal precedent imitated by the use of a com¬ 
partment list inscribed in black paint on the white-plastered east wall. 1 his simple beginning was soon 
amplified and it became customary in Dyn. VI to decorate the walls of the burial-chamber with inscrip¬ 
tions, picture lists showing food and funerary equipment, and even figures of the owner and small 
scenes from life. In G 5220 there is a burial-chamber with picture lists and inscriptions, while that of 
Ka-kher-ptah (Junker, op. at., 1914, pi. II) had on the east wall a figure of the owner seated at a 
table of bread with his titles and name and a large compartment list. 1 Curiously enough, the burial 
chamber of Kay-m-ankli {op. cit., 1926, pis. V, VI; Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings , pis. II, 111 ), 
while it contains no figure of the owner, has, in addition to an elaborate representation of food offerings 
and funerary equipment (including a representation of men making up a bed), a series of scenes from 
life. There are dancers and musicians, sailing and freight boats, a presentation of animals, the care of 
cattle, and cooking scenes. On the west wall is the representation of a ship-yard with craftsmen at work 
and a list of ships and tools, granaries, and an old compartment list of hnen. 

At Saqqarah one of the burial-chambers in the Northern Cemetery excavated by Mariette appears 
to have had inscriptions and lists of offerings (MM E 3, Sabuw). The mastabas in the lety Pyramid 
Cemetery also contained painted burial-chambers (Firth, TeU Pyramid Cemeteries, passim). The finest 
of these was the burial-chamber of Mcreruwka, but there were others in the mastabas of Kagcmm, 
Ankh-ma-hor, and Ikhekhy. There were also examples in the mastabas of Ycduwt and Ha-n-ankh, 
south of the Step Pyramid. None of these contained representations of the owner, although the chamber 
of Ankh-ma-hor showed the empty chair of the deceased in addition to the usual lists and representations 
of food offerings. Many examples of painted, and even sculptured, bunal-chamhers occur m the 
cemetery around the pyramid of Pepy II. The painted burial-chamber continued to be a feature of the 
rock-cut' tombs of Upper Egypt hi the Late Old Kingdom and Intermediate period. Good examples 
are known from Naga-ed-Der, Denderah, and Meir. 

* For hieroglyphics from these inscriptions see coloured plate B. 
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THE PROVINCIAL TOMBS OF UPPER EGYPT: 
DYNASTIES V AND VI AND THE FIRST 
INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

a. Dynasty V 

W E have seen that before Dyn. V there is very- little evidence for the provincial reliefs and paint¬ 
ings of Upper Egypt, except for some scanty remains at Reqaqnah and El Kab in the early part 
of Dyn. IV (see pp. 45, 142). In Dyn. V the decorated rock-cut tomb which had appeared at Giza 
towards the end of Dyn, IV became the accepted form for the burial-places of the great men of the 
provinces. One of the first of these tombs, that of Khenuw-ka at Tehneh, was probably excavated as 
early us the reign of Mycerinus. In Tomb 13 at Tehneh, Ny-ka-ankh records that Mycerinus had given 
two pieces of land jointly for the funerary endowment of a man named Khenuw-ka (the father of Ny-ka- 
ankh) and for the services in the temple of Hathor. Wcserkaf confirmed this gift during the lifetime of 
Ny-ka-ankh, Therefore it seems reasonable to assume that the tomb of Ny-ka-ankh was sculptured 
in the reign of Wescrkaf while the tomb of the father was prepared in the reign of Mycerinus, The 
calendar, by means of which the distribution of the land amongst the wife and children of Ny-ka-ankh 
was arranged, is a remarkable document. In addition to this the chapel shows a series of simple offering- 
scenes. including a representation of the sh pavilion. A rock-cut statue of the owner and ids wife is a 
Memphite form of decoration which becomes characteristic of these provincial tombs. As far as one 
can judge from the published drawings (Fraser, Amahs, III, p. 67) the work is of mediocre quality, but 
the use of a few large figures in the scenes and the simplicity of arrangement seem to reflect the 
Memphite style of Dyn. IV. Several details are very curious, though, such as the dog earing a goose 
under the chair of its master in the table scene (Fig. 90 c), the unusual array of vessels on tail stands set 
around the table of bread, and the rabbit which is placed on a separate base-line between a group of men 
throwing down a bull and a man carrying a hyena in the register below (Avnales, III } pi. V). An interest¬ 
ing feature of this tomb is that the chapel is cut in a free standing rectangular mass of rock as though in 
imitation of a mastaba. The rock mass is isolated from the hill by a long open corridor which enters from 
the west at each end of the 'mastaba 1 and separates the east face from the rock behind. The entrance 
to the chapel itself is from the east in the middle of the north-south section of this corridor. In this 
way the old orientation of the chapel is maintained, although the tomb is on the east bank of the river. 

Tomb No. 14 belonged to Khenuw-ka, probably the same man as the father of Ny-ka-ankh, and 
therefore must have been cut late in the reign of Mycerinus or soon after. The chapel was of simple 
cruciform shape with a small shrine cut in the cast wall opposite the entrance. It was entered bv a long 
corridor the roof of which was cut in imitation of palm logs laid side by side. The two false-doora are 
placed on the entrance (west) wall and all the walls contained rock-cut statues of the owner standing in 
niches. Fragmentary- reliefs of Khenuw-ka and his family as well as men bringing offerings and animals 
arc preserved on the walls of the entrance passage, while there was an almost obliterated scene on the 
cast wall south of the shrine. The reliefe of the entrance passage were ‘well sculptured and on a trood 
surface’. s 
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THE PROVINCIAL TOMBS OF UPPER EGYPT; DYNASTIES V AND V! 

There is evidence also for the date of two of the tombs at Sheikh Said (Davies* The Roek Tombs of 
Sheikh Said), Seref-ka(f) is a priest of Cheops and Weserkaf, while his son, Wer-ir-n, is a priest of 
Ne-user-ra. Thus the first of these tombs was probably cut in the first half ol Dyn. V, while the second 
must date to the latter part of the Dynasty. An outstanding characteristic of these tombs is the presence 
of rock-cut statues and the apparent absence of any false-door< In the chapel ol Sercf-ka (■) a seated 
pair statue of the owner and his wife is placed in an inner room on the axis of the doorway to this room 
and the entrance to the chapel. The statues, if they existed, in the chapel of Wer-ir-n must have been 
cut in the north-south cross wall, now r destroyed, which seems to have divided the outer room into tun 
parts. The chapel of Seref-ka is not very well preserved, but that of Wer-ir-n is fully decorated with 
scenes from life of the ordinary Dyn. V type cut in relief of moderately good quality'. For the type of 



Fig. 87. Female monkey imitating the gesture of 
dancer (Davies, Sheikh Said, pi. IV), 


- 


■- -r'k? 2 mmM,, 



re, 88 . Fighting bulls in chapel of Shcduw 


carving see Kees, Proomsialhmst, pis. VII, VIII, and Wrcszinski, Atlas, III, pis. 40, 53. The sculptor 
in the father’s tomb has added to the table scene a group of dancers in lively poses, while underneath 
the chief figures he has inserted two smalt registers of metal working and carpentry, Energetic dances 
are characteristic of the provincial tombs. They are found first in the chapel of Mereaankh 1 1 1 at < *iza 
and in tombs at Saqqarah in Dyn. VL Here the artist has echoed the gesture of one woman by the move¬ 
ments of a female monkey which accompanies the dancers (Fig. 87). Equally acute observation is to >e 
found in another monkey* which eats from a basin of food under its master's chair, at the same time 

protecting the food from a little dwarf who holds him on a leash. 

The scenes in Wcr-ir-n’s chapel are classically conventional. They contain perhaps one new- detail 
in the swamp scene where a row of men {paddling or rowing) arc shown under the footboard on which 
the large figure stands. Davies noted another feature of these reliefs. This was their done resemblance 
in detail and arrangement to the scenes decorating the tomb of Khuwnes at Zawtyet el Meitin (Lepsiu, 
Textband II PP- <S-g)- The agricultural scenes are almost identical, and the representation of the 
swamp occupations is similar although the different elements are not distributed in the same order. 
The detail of the subsidiary* rowers in the papyrus boat also occur, Davi. went so far as to suggest 

that the reliefs of Khuwnes might also be the work of the ^ talT ’ khli ^; wh ° ^/ the 

chapel of Wer-ir-n. Of the Memphite origin of the sculptor Ptah-khuww and the decorator of the 

Khuwnes tomb there can be little doubt. The conventionality ot the scenes in both mmbs, houever, 
makes it seem possible that they were drawn from similar Memphiteongmals, and did not necessarily 
affect one aX. The representafion of men making spears and bows in 

definitely a late idea which one associates rather with the scenes of the Middle Kingdom. The tomb 
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also contains a number of other scenes, men felling trees, shaping logs, and building wooden boats, 
associated with goats eating leaves from trees, and a man with a stick who is about to beat a small animal 
under a tree (suspiciously like the group accompanying the birth of an animal in two Memphite tombs. 
Fig. 226), none of which appear at Sheikh Said. Although all of these subjects (except the spear-making), 
can be traced back to Dyn. V originals, they arc a regular part of the scenic equipment of the late Dyn. VI 
provincial tombs, f should be inclined to assign to the Dyn, \ tombs of the provinces scenes of a more 
simple and conventional type, and date the tomb of KJiuwnes later than that of Wer-ir-n. With the 



J'ic. 89. Dog with puppies under master’s chair in chapel of Zauw 
(Davies, Deit tl Gebrdni, 11 , pis. IV, XV), 


limited body of material it is impossible to be dogmatic, but when we find that the chapel of Khuwnes la 
a,mated among other, dated to Dyn. VI, I believe it is fairly safe place this tomb also at that date. 
Two chapels at Hcnumueh appear to belong to the Dyn. V group of tombs (Petrie and Harding, 

?*“■- rh '>' ° f [1 " "otthHmmh corridor type entered from one end by a corridor 
from the west so that they resemble somewhat the tomb of Ny-ka-ankh at Tehneh. The fals'e-doots are 
«. the west wall although tin, cemetery lies on Ac east bank of the river. The chapel of Khent-ta (?), 
Nm 3. ha, simple fam.ly and presentation scenes, inch,ding a «* scene ami animated dancer, with 

b r CTn ?:.. ThOT 7 ' C -* 7 * 7 "“ M l^bably •*—*■ boa,-building. The chapel 

of a second Khent-ka (No. 2), whose wife s name was ffv w * 6 y 

seating a funeral, with a woman seated on a UmT^i'dlT. ,hT ZT* 1““" 
play, upon a drum or tom-tom. Both of these tomb, again makcTlamc beside her 

workmanship of the relief, is no, of the best tpmlhv andThe , si m n u ^ ~ 

U, pi. XIX, Keen, pU. Petrie ' 

much modelling. The arrangement of the decoration ia awkward and OTwtfcTdrh "t '' lth ° Ut 
not complicated and the subsidiary figures are on a lam- scale a d d ’ ****& the scenes are 
playing and a hound under the chair of the chief figure (Fi g , ^ , } " deiail shf>ws monkeys 
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AND THE FIRST INTERMEDIATE PERIOD 

At Hagarsah, near Rohag, the chape] of Ka-m-nofer is decorated with reliefs, resembling in style 
those of Hemamieh (Petrie, Athribh, pis. f-V). Only family scenes and attendants are shown in this 
chapel. The figures, like those of Hemamieh, are rather squat, broad, and heavy, and judging from the 
drawings given by Petrie they are treated in simple masses without much modelling. They contrast 
strongly with the slender, elongated, and angular figures of the end of the Old Kingdom, and with the 
paintings of the later period which are treated elaborately with detail, coarse but conscientiously applied. 
Finally, with these Dyn. V reliefs I should include the panel of Ibuw-nesuwi, which was inserted in 
the hack of a stone fake-door of the old type in a crude-brick mastaba at Denderah (Petrie, J)endtrch, 
pi. II), A standing figure, crudely cut in relief of moderate height, is shown above a small clement of 
palace-facade panelling. The proportions of the figure are bad. The crown of the head is too low. the 



Fig. 90 a. Pets of owner, Petrie, Baitrdn and Ilemamieh, pi. X. 



Fig. 90 b. Butting goats in chapel of Iby 
(Davies, Deir el Gebrdtct, I, pi. XI). 



Fig. 90 <*. Dog with goose under chair, 
Tehneh {Aitnulff, III, p. 6?. P 1V J- 


nose sharplv pointed, the body squat and awkwardly drawn. The hieroglyphs of the titles and name arc 
targe and badly alined. The style of the relief seems to be based on the forms of Dyn. IV, like most of 
the other early provincial sculpture. 


b. Dynasty VI and the Intermediate Period 
Turning to the Upper Egyptian reliefs and paintings of Dyn. VI and the Intermediate period, we 
find two general trends of stvie-one in which the tradition, of good Memphite craftsmanship were 
carried on with a certain diminishing of technical shill. and the ether an angular, crude moderation of 
the old forms. This latter type of work hegins to make itself felt in the poor tom b» > n - “ 

predominates in the Intermediate period. Its best illustrations are to be found in the Naga-e I- 
stelae and in a few coffin paintings, but a limited number of inscribed tombs further demonstrs c i s 
qualities. A boldness of treatment occasionally lends to these decoration, not s little ^ectivencss. 
Consistently thev seem to bare a character of their own which distinguishes the work of Middle a^ 
Upper Egypt from the degenerate craftsmanship of the Memphite area a. the rad of the Old Kingdom. 
The style continues into the Middle Kingdom and the chapel of Beby atEIKab (\\ reaamaki. ,nc , 
pi 36) warns us that poor workmanship of on even later penod (Dyn. XVH) resembles s >pe 
clumsv representation. In fact, considered purely from the point of view- of the can ing. ,t wou d be rasy 
.0 mistake BchVs crudely incised reliefs for work of the Firat and not the Second Intermediate penod. 

rf 
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There is a little evidence for the style in the Memphite area which will he referred to later, hut on the 
whoJc the late work from Giza and Saqqarah is simple very poor, worse than the poorest minor efforts 
that have preceded it, hut resembling them and hearing few traces of changing style. There seem to he 
good grounds for seeking in the provincial work of the Late Old Kingdom and the Intermediate period 
the germs of the art of Dyn. XI. It would he a mistake to dismiss this provincial art of a troubled time 
as entirely the result of a degeneration of craftsmanship. This would be to overlook certain important 
elements which contribute to a distinct new style. 

i he l pper Egyptian tombs which carry on the old traditions in Dyn. VI, with a certain enrichment 
of detail of their own invention, are to be found at Deshasheh, Sharuna, Zawiyet el Meitin, Sheikh Said, 
Metr. Quseir el Amarna, Deir el Gebrawi, Denderah, hfawawish, Naga-ed-Der, Kasr-es-said, Beni 
Hasan, and Akhmim. C ertain chapels at Naga-ed-Der and Sheikh Farag, and those at Ilagarsah, Deir 
el Melek, Luxor, Hdfu, and Assuan illustrate the second style. The later tombs at Sheikh Said and 
Z.iwiyet cl Meitin, xv'itK the exception of No. 14 at the latter place, are of little importance. I have 
already said that I should like to date the chapel of Khuunes to Dyn. VI, and the fragmentary reliefs 
in No. 14 (Lepaius, TextltanA, U, p. 65) w hich belonged to a man named Ny-ankh-pcpy reflect the 
subject-matter in that tomb (men cutting down trees, shaping a log, goats in trees, skinning an animal 
hung from a tree) and add a vintage and wine-pressing scene/ The tombs of Sharuna (Annates, VIII, 
p. ]49 ; Broderick and Morton, P.S.D.A., XXI, pp. ff.) and Hawawish (Wresrinski, Berteht, p. 63) 
ore too briefly described to enable one to study their reliefs. 

The tombs of Akhmim have been published by Newberry * but without illustrations showing the 
scenes .t ,* very difficult to gauge the style of the reliefs from the descriptions. Recently Vandier 
(Htwa/ta, XXXV 1 , pp. 33 ff.) has published another small tomb at Akhmim, Hitherto unknown, which 

T W JPPC 'T, t0 hd,,nB 10 ,hc F™l> " f '™ bs " f conventional style but declining workmanship „nder 
disctissioii. However, smeetbe owner lived in the time of Mery-m (Pepy [). th j 3 seems to be the 

earhest tnmh t„ the s,to. t here appear. to be no false-dnor. On the beet wall the owner is seated 

at a table of bread with an offertng ]tst. One side wall shows a procession of offerintr-bearcr, with food 

(two carry,ng a loaded table), while on the opposite wall a fig.,re of the owner, Ka-ber, is being offered 

tncense ,n the mtddle of the wall. One offering-bearer follows the man with the censer, another f" es 

the table scene. On the wail, inside the doorway, on each side stands, c . , 

inscription ' iaC ' Stlin “ a 3 “£ ure of the owner with an 

At Beni Hasan, an early tomb belonging to a man named Ipy (No ugiM « a ™: f1 i. nrt r r 
a description and a photograph of the facade which conveys little as the style of the fi^rZf the™ 
which flank the doorway or appear on the weathered entrance-iambs. This tnmh * ■ 8 . f 7 
as giving us a glimpse of what work was like at the end of the Old Klimd ^ Jlowever - 

Kingdom paintings havesuch an individual character. ** 

one inscribed in the name of the owner and the other in that n f 1 ■ , * * doorway, was a stele, 

a doorway led to an uninacribcd chamber. South of the doorway an.S ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
with wild fowl, and the well-known scene of boatmen fightinv with ,1 ’ ^ P res ^’^ ^vamp scene 

fallen out of a boat into the rvater, A figure of the owner stand' rtk^fT^ 8 P ° leS ’ ° nC man 

1 v,ril| e ha rwffltl f pubtuhed thi. chapel. U Tomte ^ p| Vl w! ° ^ ^ d ' JOrWa - Vl The north wal1 

4 ‘ -. ■ 111 the — ^ hi. foot in the mouth of 


M-iUtAft-Ptpi 4 Z.imyfS FI- Min ftin, The Lepsius nctnc with 
the men cuTting; tlmm tree* and (Jw guata in the trees has been 
destroyed, but a few new details sr* reproduced. The most 
important new s«ae (PL XI) shorn, below craftsmen making 

o ry ’_.'' TO rnrtl fi B urcl ■ttinw* <•« * panel, an 

t>ld Kingdom forerunner of a similar subject at Beni Hawn 


a crocndile. 

Garsung, BwiaJ Custom of Egypt, p, -, 7 . 
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is decorated with agricultural scenes. Below is a row of men picking flax and ploughing, while above art- 
two registers of cattle, one of them containing the motif of the fighting bulls (which we shall find in many 
tombs of the Late Old Kingdom], On the south wall is a scene with the owner seated at table and nun 
bringing offerings. A dwarf standing beneath the chair and a man carry ing two baskets suspended from 
a yoke over his shoulders are details reminiscent of man y Memphite tombs. It is notable that this tomb 
lying on the east bank of the river has retained the Memphite orientation by placing the stelae on the 
entrance (west) wall. 

The chapel of Pepv-ankh-wer at Quseir cl Amarna contained little in the way of decoration, although 
the man himself is important, as he appears to be a son of Ny-ankh-Pepy Kem at Meir (Blackman, 
The Rock Totnbs of Meir, I, pp. 8, 9). Of the scenes in the chapel of Wckh-khuwcnJ Quibell has illus¬ 
trated the fish-spcaring scene by a drawing. All the scenes seem to have been crudely drawn and brightly' 
coloured, but the subject-matter and its arrangement follow old models. Three rock-cut statues are 
cut in the walls. At Kasr-es-said, the chapel of Iduw, called Sencny, cannot be earlier than the reign 
of Mernera, while Thauw, also buried there, was a priest of the pyramids of Pepy I, Metnera, and 
Pepy II. The reliefs of Iduw appear to be in the old style, although the workmanship, judging from 
details given by Wreszinski {Benefit, pis. Zty, 30) and Kees (ProvotXtuLkunst , Beitafrl, I), is very poor, 
the stone being roughly hacked away to outline the figures. At Denderah. the chapel in the crude-brick 
mastaba of Iduw I, which cannot be dated earlier than Pepy II, has a large fresco of fish-spcaring. This 
is well drawn in the old conventional style and, apart from the odd detail of three men, each of whom 
carries a large fish on his head, presents no marked characteristics (Petrie, Denderehj pi. \ ). 1 lie chapel 
of Mena had a stone stela of late form, flat, carved from a single piece of stone, and with a high comice. 
The paintings of the burial-ehamher are well drawn and carefully composed, with neat hieroglyphs and 
elaborately painted picture lists. The lion’s head at the end of the bed Is a new detail. The tomb cannot 
be earlier than the reign of Pepy II- 'the great men of Dendctah, as the stelae of the Late Old Kingdom 
and Intermediate period show, were able to command better craftsmanship over a longer period of time 
than at most of the other places in Upper Egypt. This impression is strengthened by a comparison with 
Naga-ed-Der ( where again we have a long succession of material, and by the lack of evidence elsewhere. 
Denderah must always have been a more important place than the small community which used the 
burial-ground at Nsga-ed-Der. Tlrat even these people were able to obtain good work at one time is 
witnessed by a few painted tombs in the latter cemetery. The crudely inscribed flakes of limestone 
which served as name-stones in the mastabas of Cemetery N 500-900 show with what the lesser members 
of the community had to be content in Dyn. VI, 

At each of the remaining sites we are limited to only a few tombs, but these show the best workman¬ 
ship of the period. It would seem that the fortunes of the provincial nobles were but short-lived, and 
since all of these tombs date to a time between the latter part of the reign of Pepy I and the end of the 
Old Kingdom it would seem that they represent a brief period of prosperity' throughout Upper Egypt 
rather than a transient ascendancy' of one province over another at different limes. At Dcshasheh there 
are two important chapels decorated w ith reliefs of moderately good quality (Petrie, Deshmheh). Brunner 
(Die Anlagen der Agyptiscken Fehgrdber) would date the tomb of Yenty to the latter half of Dyn, V, hut 
I do not believe it can possibly be earlier than the middle of Dyn. VI. It contains the well-known scene 
of the siege of a city (Fig. S6) which has a parallel at Sacjqarah in Early Dyn. VI. It seems very probable 
now, from recent discoveries in the Unas temple, that the prototype upon which these scenes were 
based was the battle scene on the wall of the causeway corridor of that temple, The group of struggling 

' Quibell, Axxaitt, III, p. 154: Kama!, Annate, XI 1 , p- 
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figures on a fragment of that scene closely resembles the ’ientv representation. The lively dancers 
appear on the south wall of Yenty's chapel, but these have been found already in Dyn, \ at Sheikh Said 
and Hemantieh, One wall is devoted to the workshops of the metal-workers, jewellers, and carpenters. 
One man works on a statue, and two others are painting an oddly-shaped shrine (.'). I he north wall 
has a conventional swamp scene: bird-netting, building papyrus canoes, the care of cattle, and netting 
fish. It is possible to delect in the carving of the reliefs, it seems to me, the bolder type of heavy relief 
common in Dyn. VI at Saqqarah (Wreszinski, Berichi, pi. 2 ; Atlas, II, pi. 4), 

hi the chapel of Sheduw the new element to be noted among more conventional representations is 
the picture of two fighting bulls (Fig. 88). This group appears frequently in the Late Old Kingdom as 
an accompaniment of the gradually expanding scene of cattle inspection and became a favourite element 
in the decoration of Middle Kingdom tombs. Goats attacking trees, and the boats of a funeral proces¬ 
sion are indications of a Dyn. VI date, borne out by a private name compounded with the cartouche of 
Tety, A crafts work scene again appears. As for the scene on the fagade which has been interpreted as 
a man standing at the door of ihe temple of a pyramid, I believe that this can be explained in a very 
simple fashion (Ac., 1 * 1 . MX IV). I would sec in the framework of lines composing the ‘temple’ the 
buck and arms of a carrying-chair being home by the row of men in the register below. The triangle 
fiinning the ’pyramid is, 1 think, cither the line of the raised knees or the stiff skirt of the large figure 
seated in the chair. I he man ‘in front of the temple 1 is the usual attendant standing on a high 
separate base-line behind the chair. I 1 h l true character of the scene is betrayed by the man who runs 
ahead in the register of figures below. He is certainly carrying the pole of the sunshade usually 
present in such scenes. For the style of the Sheduw reliefs see the detail, Wreszinski, Berichi , pi, 3. 

At Mcir there are three tombs which show decorations of good quality. The paintings of Ny-ankh- 
IVpy Kerri are too badly blackened hy the bats to require consideration (Blackman, The Rodt Tombs 
of 1/rt> > *■ P sj. but the reliefs of two of his sons, Pepy-ankh, called fieny-kem, and Pepy-ankh-her-ib, 
arc in better condition. Blackman would assign the tomb of the father to the reign of Pepy I, while 
lWc of tllL ' two «■'« probably cut in the reign of Pepy II. We have noted that a third son was 
buried at Quscir-d -Amurna. The chapel of Heny-kem adjoins, and is connected with, that of his father, 
but that of Fcpy-ankh-her-ib is situated some distance away in another face of the cliffs (Blackman’s 
group D) south of the Middle Kingdom tombs. Also in this southern group of tombs is a fourth small 
chapel in which l have only been able to read the name of the wife (Rht-s-rf), but which appears to be the 
same as Blackman’s D 1 belonging to t man named Pepy (as yet unpublished). It is remarkable what a 
variation of stylo is to be found in these Mcir tombs which have been assigned from inscriptions! 
evidence to a tone ranging rom die reign of Pepy I to the end of that of Pepy II. Stylistically, that of 
cpy Ml the earliest, he rchef 1. bold, somewhat clumsily carved, and partly oolv sketched nut in 
red and black drawn* ta». Only a few large figures are distributed on each wall and the subject-matter 
" scenes, family group and table scene with man and wife. These details are common 

to the group of tombs as^ned at the beginning of the chapter to Dym V, Such a date would seem 
re^onahle here were « not for the owner’s name and the fact that on the south wall is pictured a group 
of husband and wife seated on a bed, the wife playing upon a ham Th* i_, * ^ P 

- “ extends even To 

beneath the bed. We must therefore assume, ns in the case of the group of father ™ t n u t 

of Heny-kem. a direct influence of the Saqqarah school and a time no earlier ,hTt H th 

f' 'V 5 “ *"* *“* — - .han't; of Pep“tt 
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although the latter states in his biography that he was the first to excavate a tomb in this part of 
the cemetery. 

The chapel of Pepy-ankh Hehy-kem shows conventional Dyn. VI reliefs, well executed, although 1 
do not agree with Legrain's statement {A males, I, p. 68) that they are identical with those of Mereruvka. 
They are certainly inferior to that Saqqarah tomb, although the grouping of Pepy-ankh and his sons on 
one of the walls undoubtedly derives from the magnificent group on the north wall of the pillared hall 
of Mereruwka. The funeral scenes, however, executed in black lines are unexcelled in dean, sure 
draughtsmanship. These scenes are the most complete Old Kingdom representation of a funeral which 
is preserved to us, with the exception of that of Qar at Giza which they closely resemble. Thc\ were 
drawn upon the walls of a room which was apparently added as an afterthought, partly destroying a 
serdab which had been excavated at a lower level. This serdab, which apparently had to be abandoned, 
is an unusual feature, known elsewhere only in the chapel of Nekhebuw at Giza, where it was con¬ 
structed of masonry and not cut out of the rock. On the walls were painted rows of statues, each with 
title and name of the owner, 1 Two other rooms contain scenes from life which show craftsmen at work, 
agricultural scenes, sailing vessels, and the owner going forth in his carrying-chair. In an extended 
representation of cattle is the pair of fighting hulls, while the goats nibbling leaves from a tree also 
appear. In addition to large swamp scenes with the owner hunting birds and spearing fish is an unusual 
small group in the register beneath the agricultural pursuits where the owner on a reduced scale har¬ 
poons a hippopotamus, while a companion pulls papyrus from a thicket only the height of one register. 

It is a little disconcerting at first to find the chapel of Heny-kem’s presumed brother Pepy-ankh- 
her-ib bearing marked traces of the style of the Intermediate period. S he wall surfaces arc very uneven, 
the composition crowded, and although the reliefs are ordinarily low, the large figure on the east wall 
south of the entrance is cut in very bold, uneven relief in a style not far removed from the Naga-ed-Der 
stelae (more exaggerated than would appear in the photograph, Mttr IV, pi. XX \ I). The scenes on the 
whole are of ordinary Dyn. VI type. The familiar detail of the quail amongst the grain in the harvest 
scene, the goats eating leaves from a tree, and a more unusual detail of a suckling goat, appear. '1 he 
painted details are painstaking but somewhat rough, ranging from the detailed markings of the quail to the 
coarse colouring of the geese held by the offering-hearers on the north wall (a treatment failing midw ay 
between the delicate coloured detail of G aooi (see Frontispiece) and the geometric patterns of Naga- 
ed-Der (Fig, 97 6)). The colour scheme seems to be rather more akin to that of the Middle Kingdom 
than that of the Old, as in the pinkish-grey donkeys on the west wall which contrast oddly with the 
blue-grey background. Attractive are the red and white and black and wbite sported goats grouped around 
a green tree. Pepy-ankh-her-ib lived to the remarkable age of one hundred years, and it is therefore not 
surprising if he made his tomb late in life, that he chose a new location, distant from the tombs of the 
rest of his familv. and that his workmen show the influence of the Intermediate period style. 

At Dor el Gebrawi (Davies, The Rock Tombs of Deir el Gebrdm, vole. I, II) there are two tombs 
with interesting paintings. I by, the owner of one of them, is thought by Davies to be a son of a man 
named Zauw who has left a stela at Abydos stating that two of his sisters were mamed to Pcpy 1 . Iby 
himself appear, to have served under both Mcrncra and Pcpy II. He was Great Ckicfta.n of both the 
Nornes of W (the Xlltl.) and Abydos (the VIHth). He was apparently the father of Zauw-shem. 
whose otvnson built the second important tomb a. Deirel Gebrawi. The lattereu, the same tomb both 
for his father and himself, therefore probably at the time of his father's death, and secured part of the 
burial equipment as a gift from Pepy II. The other decorated tombs at Detr el Gebrawi, ut the northern 

» Blackmail, Journal of Egyptian Antuuolegy, vel. Ill, pi. KXXIX. 
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group, are much smaller and mure poorly inscribed. Although Davies was uncertain whether these 
were earlier or later than the tomb of I by, they seem to show a gradual degeneration during the last 
years of the Old Kingdom and in the early part of the Intermediate period. The chapel of lb> has in 
great part the usual Old Kingdom scenes. The hunting scene is, however, on a very small scale, and a 
reduced figure of the huntsman is shown shooting at the game with bow and arrow. The funeral scene 
appears, accompanied by figure dancers. The inspection of the herds includes a pair of fighting bulls. 
Again there are goals eating leaves from a tree. Large space is allotted to the scene of craftswork. The 
chapel of Zauw largely repeats the subject-matter of the older tomb, but allowing less space for the 
craftswork scenes. Both chapels abound in delightful detail, such as the dog with her puppies under 
Zauw’s chair (Fig. 89), or the two goats butting each other (Fig. 90 b) and the man stretched out on the 
ground to be beaten in lby (Fig. 223). Nevertheless, the workmanship in da* chapel of Zauw begins to 
show a certain amount of degeneration. The scenes are less well spaced, the lower part of seated figures 
is too long in proportion to the height of the torso. The heads of the large figures are too small, while 
the heads of subsidiary figures are over-large, In both tombs the figures are more or less elongated and 
the tall slender wife of Zauw (Davies, lx., II, Frontispiece), with her small head, is related more to the 
Middle Kingdom canon of proportions than to the Old, This change in proportions is to be detected 
at Memphis as well as in Dyn. VI, for example the figure of Yeduw (G 7102) on the outer architrave, or 
the mourning women on the boat inside the chapel (Fig. 84 b); the wife of Qar on the west wall of the 
outer court of bis chapel (G 7101); and the similar figure of the wife of lpy on his reliefs in the Cairo 
Museum (FI. 5b), The change is even more apparent in the Giza chapel of Thctuw (G 2001), and is to 
be seen also in the chapel of Mereruwka at Raqqarah, 

In Zauw the reduction of the papyrus swamp to a small panel, and the insertion of a rectangular 
space filled with Hying birds in the middle, is a summary treatment akin to the reduction of large scenes 
on small stelae and panels that we find at Saqqarah in the Intermediate period, The sketchy treatment 
of the dancers, who approach acrobatic movements in both these tombs, is not unlike the crude Style in 
w hieh these figures arc shown in the later chapel of lhy at Luxor, These dancers appear again at Deir 
cl Gebrawi, in the chapd of Klietciy and also in that of Isy. These two tombs seem to show an increase 
in the various defects noted above, particularly in the crowding of figures and the summary 1 treatment 
of the different elements. Thus it would appear that while in the chapel of I by there is an approximation 
to the ordinary style of Dyn. V], with a few modifications, particularly in the more slender figures of 
women. the rest of the tombs, beginning with Zauw, scent to show a gradual degeneration towards the 
angular style of the Intermediate period. 

At Kaga-cd-Der. while the stelae and most of the decorated tombs belong to die crude style of the 
Intermediate period, there are a few chapels which show good painting of a more conventional style, 1 
Chief among these i> No. 248 belonging to a man named Themerery, who. since he has the title of Great 
Chieftain of the Tliinite Nome, held a position w ell above that of most of the owners of the neighbouring 
tombs, and was perhaps the most important man buried at Naga-cd-Der in Dyn. VIA The fragmentary 
paintings from his chapel give us little that is new. The work is carefully, if sometimes clumsily, 
executed, partly in relief hut more often only in paint. The hieroglyphs are well drawn, and inner 
detail is scrupulously inserted. Particularly to be noted is the representation of drops of blood beside 

f Th» discussion of the Nsp-cd-Wf tomb* la ba«d upon s The title waa home by the m^er of one of ihe stelae 
drawing*, some in colour, nude by Mr N. dc G. Davies and from the neighbouring wmtiery of Sheikh FaniE (Dunham 
now in the fwwi-ti of the Harvard-Boston Expedition: N^td-Db Suiat. No. 11 , n, «). Otherwise I believe it is 
smd upon photographs and other munis mide by the Meant unknown in iLb district. 

Expedition at Noga-ed-D^r, 
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two of the bulb th3t are being slaughtered (Figs. 98, too).’ A slight modification of the table scene is 
found here twice repeated* A small figure offers the owner a round-bottomed bowl or cup from w hich 
to drink (Fig. 140). This becomes a common dement of the table scene in the Intermediate period and 

Early Middle Kingdom. 

Similar workmanship appears in fragmentary scenes in N 384. In one fragment the »htcp are 
apparently being driven over the ploughed land, but they are set against an unusual border of small plants 
which I do not remember from any similar scene. In N 259 there is a table scene and an animate 
representation of bird-netting and seining for fish. These ™o tombs have not preserved the names of 
their owners. That of a third tomb is uncertain but appears to be Khenun-nckhen (N 359). Herd 'ere 
is again a table scene with offering-hearets and men slaughtering bulls, made interesting by the cxtrtnic 
care with which the hieroglyphs of the long inscription have been drawn (PI. A), and the dctai s ol I t 
figures below. This is a particularly suitable example of provincial work to examine as the lust ol I t 
series of Upper Egyptian representations which follow the old Memphite style. For w le t e artist 
has scrupulously drawn the feathering of the birds in his hieroglyphs, the elaborate dota, cross-hatc units, 
inner drawing, and changes of colour in the other signs, while he ha. indicated the stubble 0 beard on 
one of the offering-bearers (Fig. 97 ») «>d *™"> splotches of blood beside the slaughtered bul ( g. ). 

he has adopted a schematic, angular, almost geometric type of representation or the birds m the p,U 
of offerings (Fig. 97 b). The feathering is indicated by a senes ot conventional mark, on the 
background colours and the forma are stiff and un-lifelike. The dog under the chair of hts master, too 
has an elongated, shark-like jaw. Some of the hieroglyphs are rather peculiar, part'cuhrlv lhc cunou- 
drawn akph (PI. A). The colour acheme is distinctive, partly because of a repetition of red, yellow, and 
Hul pant through the use of a pinkish hue with the red and a hard blue with a greenish era,. The use 
of pronounced dols and bar, (heavy stipple and hatching marks) on the fiat cohmr.and a sparing use o 
black cuntributes to an effect that is very different from the usual pamted Old Kingdom wall, reen 
and white appear, so that the ordinary Old Kingdom palette is in use. The change ,s due principally 
a different manipulation of the colour masses. The impression received is difhcult to analyse. 

A discussionof the stvle of the reliefs and paintings of the Intermediate period is hampered by uur 
verv scanty knowledge of this troubled time between the Old and Middle Kingdoms, he c iruno oft 
of the neriod is a source of dispute. The breakdown of a strong central government has left u* »1 a 
^ of more or less disconnected name, of kings nf Dyn. VII to X. which it is difficult to p ace tn their 
proper order from the evidence of the later lista. But the period is hy no means as dark » ■ u 
appeared The excavations of Professor Jthpuer at South Sngqarah have produced ample ouAtnce o 
appeared. Kingdom burial customs into the time following the end of the reign of Pepy II . 

the prolongation of Old ^ ^ ' “ n fan , i|ics from , hl . cnd of thc Old Kingdom into Dyn. XI 

Evidence for between the nobles buried a, Sheikh Said and those 

has survtved at Beraheh (where * ^ Such s(udies ,, Ac sur vey which Brunton 

“ Brunner's comparison of the types of thc Upper Egyptian rock-cut tombs, 

has made of th Q ■ ^ ^ Jtc)aCi and M ace and Wnlock's examination of the Hera- 

Dunham s publicatio g * fill * , Critical examination of the literature of the 

cleopolitan coffin ty-pes have. one n>>u > recently Professor Seharff has essayed a chronological 

period is viable aid in clarifying the surviving material 

rluTdXX- VUI. after an interregnum comprising Dyn. VH, as a Memphite survtva. 

r th > Mnuj , ua ] 4^1 « Gia Dyn, V in the chapel of lywry (G 6ow) ( wh«e 

• We have noted the occurrence• of this 
blood drips from the slaughterer s knife M (1 ig. 99> 
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it, 

contemporaneous with an ephemera] kingdom having its seat of power in Coptoa. Then follow the 
Heradeopolitan kings bearing the name of Khcty (I, II, III). These coincide with the rise of the 
Intef family at Thebes and the early years of Dyn. XI f which culminated in the overthrow of Hera- 
cleopohs by the Menthu-Siotep family and the reunification of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

With the exception of the texts carved on the walls of the buna) -chamber of the pyramid of Aba at 
Saqqarah South, there is no large rova! monument of anv importance known between the time of 
Pepy II and the stela of Prince Intef, the ancestor of the Dyn. XI kings of that name at Thebe *. 1 With 
the cessation of large works on the part of the king, the schools of craftsmen which owed their existence 
to those royal construction projects broke up, and the result was a rapid degeneration of technical 
ability. Wc find in the tomtw of the various provincial nobles who must have attained some importance 
locally a certain attempt to continue the old types of decoration. This was carried out either in badly 
painted wall scenes, in a rough incised technique hardly to be termed sunk relief, or In reliefs that are 
flat, low, and sharp-edged, with scarcely any modelling and clumsy outlines. More often there was not 
an attempt to decorate the whole chapel, and the representation of the owner, sometimes with his wife 
and children and a table or a few offerings, less frequently accompanied by offering-bearers, was carved 
on a rectangular tablet which was set up in the chape!, usually blocking the mouth of the sloping passage 
to the burial-chamber. There is such :i great similarity of style, due principally to technical deficiencies, 
that it is impossible sometimes to distinguish between the work of different localities, and equally 
impossible to arrange these works in chronological order. Wc find at the end of the Old Kingdom at 
Assuan and at Naga-ed-Der a very similar style to that in a painted chapel at Gebelein of Dyn. XI and 
at Hiemkonpolis in Dyn, XU. 

In the Memphite region there is some slight evidence of this Intermediate style. For example, in 
the chapel of Thetuw at Giza (G 2001) certain of die figures, particularly those on the tablets of the 
false-doors, show angular, elongated forms cut in fiat relief with a sharp edge. The relation to the 
Intermediate period is one of style and not of time, as the chapel is probably to be dated to Dyn. VI, 
although to the latter part of that Dynasty, The paintings of the burial-chamber of Junker’s Ka-kher- 
ptah slso show stylistic affinities with the later work of Upper Egypt, although again they are probably 
well Within Dyn. VI. A certain number of badly cut inscriptions and figures from small mastabas 
at Giza probably belong in time to the early years of the Intermediate period, but these show simply 
a degeneration of craftsmanship without betraying any distinguishing characteristics. 

At Saqqarah, Quibdl found in the neighbourhood of the Tery Py ramid a number of small inscribed 
stones which certainly are later than Dyn. VI. although they do not resemble the reliefs of Middle and 
Upper Egypt. 1 't hese were in relief of fairly good quality and show offering-scenes and even scenes 
from life reduced to small panels containing a tew figures performing the essential action. This reduction 
of large areas of decoration to a small space has been stressed by H. W. Muller in a study of the develop¬ 
ment of the Middle Kingdom stebff and corresponds to the same shrinkage of decoration in the offering- 
chapel which Jcquicr found in the tombs around the Pepy II Pyramid, and the concentration of paint¬ 
ings and funerary models in the burial-chamber. The scenes of these little panels follow the Old 
Kingdom models in a reduced form and maintain a style of drawing and carving that is very like the 


1 In fact one of the very few objects L cm urn is a metal rim 
with an open-work tnampthm contain in g the name of Mery- 
ib-ra » Khcty I* in the Lcnivit (Petrie, 1* p, 13*). 

The clujrmy form* ond inner cross-hatching of ik hieroglyphs, 
particularly & sort of herring*tan* 1 ' pattern which rt applied to 
the nmt and 'nk signs, to the carrouche and to the legs of the 


quail chick, re^mhle work on the Denderah stelae and [he 
Akhmsm coffins. 

(Jliihil, Excavaiirrnt at Saqqarah . I got- iqoh, pis XIX- 
XX: njofr- 1907 , pkVIII-X, 

1 MrtieHtotgm da Druttchm Inrtituh fur Agyptischr Alifr- 
tumthuuJe in Kairo , Bd IV. pp. 183 ff. 
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earlier work. The figures are drawn in li cramped fashion, however, and tin 1 relief is summary withom 
much modelling and with little detail. These panels have an unusual value when we consider that they 
represent practically all the relief sculpture that we know which might be assigned to the Heracleo- 
politan Kingdom. Thev show just what we should expect from Heracleopolitan art , a continuation ot 
the forms of the Old Kingdom and a deterioration of technical skill. There is little else that can be 
attributed to such a source, a few decorated burial-chambers in the neighbourhood of the I epv 11 
pyramid, some coffin paintings, and a few’ funerary models. 

To return to Upper Egypt, Wrcszinski has reproduced a wall of a tomb at Deir el Mclek belonging 
to a man named Themeren* (Bericht. pi 23) which is a typical example of the style of the Intermediate 
period. It is carved in sharp-edged, one-plane relief and shows a man holding a lotus, seated at an 
offering-table. Beneath the chair is a dog, and behind the man arc 
some women engaged in halting. The legs of the chief figure are too 
long for the torso. The hips and thighs are large out of all proportion. 

The base of the chair is on a higher level than the feet of the man. 

In another chapel at the same place, the reliefs of Desticr are belter 
in quality', but show some of the same deficiencies (Bericht, pi. 24). 

There is a mixture of subject-matter here, too, which belongs to the 
general principle of compressing scenes into a small space. The 
nwmer is seated at a table of bread with an offering-bearer and an 
adjoining slaughter scene, w hile immediately to the left two sets of 
men pull the cords on two separate bird-traps. 1 he outlines of the 
men in the bird-netting scene, instead of assuming angular lomis, 
are so summarily rounded that the different parts of the body melt 
into one another, and the shape is largely lost. The head and torso 

of the chief figure arc too large and arc accompanied by an attenuated slump of an arm. 1 he two men 
slaughtering the bull differ in site, while the nffering-hearer U drawn on yet a third scale. 

4 . Haeiiraah.near Sohag, Sir Flinders Petrie (/MriMr. pla. VI-XII 1 ) has recorded several tomb, of 
this Style, those of Mery I and II and Scbck-nofcr. The relief is incised very badly. amnunUng to 
scarcely more rhan outlines scratched around the figures. The composition is crowded -d -nfused. 
In Mery I the scenes are in five roughly horizontal registers undivided by lines. I wo large figures, are 
apparently represented inspecting a counting of the herds, although the second figure ,s recetvmg offer- 
iZ A pair of fighting bulla appears among the herds. In Mery II there ts also a eunously stmphheil 

pair of sw amp scenes showing the owner with throwing-suck and fish-spear , 

P At Naga-ed-Der, in addition to the simple decorations on the many stelae, there arc-iriw dcc< _ 
tombs which reflect the style of these characteristically carved stones. The best prcscrvcd .ii these is the 
v 1 r Meru v fN 1717) The representations, including the stela, are only painted. There is a un 

hunting seCTChtwdiich a Z figure shoot, game with a how and arrow. Fig. t 4 S,. and .aw:. . 

scene where Men i w appear, to be hunting birds with a throwing-stick. A fcwoffcnng.stcues an d figures 
of Meruw’s farudv ah!, appear. The workmanship is pour and the painting, have suffered badly Irom 
weathering. On the painted stela the hieroglyphs cross over the border hues. while the fig ures are 
, „ r . a the ot h cr walls, The outlines of the individual figures are clumsy. A dwarf leading 

, -~ V r " given the torso of a man with ludicrously short legs (Fig. 91) and the desert animals are little 
ST: N 9, there are a few inscriptions and figures which appear ,0 he in pnor sunk relief like tha, 

■ TW liave been ghea a dewikd H-Men b, Do- Daeboo. A’^D* .Vtehr Fin, /obr-o/eUe A-t 


Fl«. 91. l>warf with gazcllr; Niipa- 
ed-D&r, chapel of Memw, 
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found on the stelae. The tomb of Hagy (N 8g) has a few painted figures and inscriptions in the chapel, 
incompletely preserved and drawn in sum man’ fashion. Oddly enough the paintings of the burial- 
chamber are very* well executed, resembling those of Dyn, VI. It is surprising to find such good work 
in the same tomb with work characteristic of the period, and apparently at a time when no other artist 
at Naga-ed-Der was capable of producing such neat, conventional drawing. Striking in itself is the 
difference in style between the old-fashioned hieroglyphs of the burial-chamber and those of the 
chapel above, which have all the marked peculiarities of the other Intermediate period inscriptions. 
Hieroglyphs at this time were drawn with broad, clumsy outlines, the inner detail being indicated by 
heavy dots and bars crossing over the surface. The shapes of the birds, especially, undergo a change. 
This has heen evident already in the better drawn inscriptions of Khenuw-nekhen {N 359). 

At Sheikh Farag, in the Naga-ed-Der district, one chapel has paintings which seem to have been 
copied from those usual in the burial-chamber. This is SF 5214, belonging to a man named Weser. 
Here, in addition to the pictures of offerings and lists and a figure of the owner sitting at a table of bread, 
Weser is shown standing, surveying the offerings, while a slaughter scene and a cow* giving birth to a 
calf accompany the pictures of food on another wall. While these paintings resemble in subject-matter 
and composition those of the Dyn. VI burial-chambers, they are slovenly in workmanship, and although 
slightly better than the work in such a chapel as that of Meruw, they are not as good as the paintings in 
the burial-chamber of Hagy. In SF 5x05, the chapel of Theby, there is a crudely drawn painting, badly 
weathered. Below are the remains of a cooking scene. The tree placed beside some men who are cooking 
suggests that here there w as the familiar representation of a man cutting up an animal hanging from a tree. 

At Luxor, tombs 185 and 186 appear to belong to the Intermediate period, 1 but only No, 186, be¬ 
longing to Ihy, has been published {Ncwherry, Annales, IV. p.97). The work here is partly in flat, sharp- 
edged relief, partly in paint, while a few figures arc crudely incised, There is a mixture of the style of 
carving in the Hagarsah chapels with that in the tomb of Khnum-khuwcn at Assuan. One scene shows 
Ihy 3nd his wife watching the trapping of birds, the care of cattle, and the presentation of animals. In 
the table scene there is a group of dancers resembling those at Deir el Gcbrawi (Fig. 78}. There was also 
found at Thebes (in the tomb of Surer of the time of Amenhotep III) a fragment of a stela not unlike 
those from Naga-ed-Der with the figure and titles of ‘The Viceregent Governor of the South, Con¬ 
troller of the State Granaries' Unas-ankh {Metropolitan Museum Bulletin, Supplement, March 1918, 
PP- 23 4, fig. 34). The name and the well-drawn hieroglyphs suggest a Dyn. VI date for this piece. 

At Assuan the tombs of the caravan leaders Mekhuw, Sabni, Herkhuwf, and Pcpy-nekht are better 
known for their historical inscriptions than they arc for the decoration of their chapels. These have 
been dealt with rather summarily by De Morgan in his Catalogue dcs Monuments, pp. 143 ff„ but some¬ 
thing of their style can be understood from his small drawings, from the descriptions of Weigall (A 
Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, pp. 423 ff.), Von Blaring {Annates, XV, p. 1), and Wreszinski 
{Bericht, p. 84, pis. 5 ^< 53 )> anf l from 3 few unpublished photographs. The work is rough, resembling 
that of the Intermediate period, although these tombs are well within the range of Dyn. VI. The style 
of the scenes, although based on Memphite originals, presents the peculiarities of a time later than the 
actual date of the tombs. Thus we find the characteristic tendency to reduce the decoration to small 
scenes occupying a limited portion of the wall space, accompanied hy irregular spacing of the figures, and 
a mixture of elements from diverse scenes. The decoration is rude and meagre in comparison with the 


' As Sehtrff has recently pointed out {Dtr kiitrmuhr 
Ahtekxitt drr Ltkrt fir K&dg Mrrikart, p, 48, note 1) the fact 
that Ihy (No. 1%) bear* the title of Nomareh of Thebe* sham 


that the tomb must be earlier than the time when the Intef 
family amt into control of the Nome toward* the hecitmine 
of Dyn, XI. 8 B 
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grand scale in which such tombs as those of Mckhuw and Sabtii are hewn out of the rock, and seems to 
indicate, not a lack of wealth, but the necessity of relying upon inadequate local craftsmen. It would 
seem that the first examples of what has been called here the style of the Intermediate period are to be 
found at Assuan, although the style appears very early both at Edfu and at Naga-ed-Der. 

The tombs of Harkhuwf and Pepy-nekht appear to have had no other decoration aside from their 
biographical inscriptions. That of Mek.huw has a few scenes executed in very poor sunk relief. On the 
entrance wall a large figure of the owner leans on his staff and looks on at several registers of men plough¬ 
ing, harvesting, and slaughtering animals* The south wall, four of the columns, and the entrance-jambs 
have similar sunk relief figures of Mckhuw and his family* In the adjoining chapel of Mckhuw s son 
Sabni was a conventionally painted swamp scene with groups Hanking a papyrus thicket; fish-speanng 
on one side and hunting birds with a throwing-stick on the other. 1 he chapel of Khuwnes has scenes 
from life cut in sunk relief resembling that at Hagarsah, very crude in quality but no worse than the 
carving of Mekhuw (Beriekt, pi. 53). Particularly characteristic ts the absence of a ground-line and the 
irregularity of the placing of the figures. A larger composition appears on the south wall where the 
figures are again loosely grouped and on different levels. At one end of the wail are big standing figures 
of the owner and his wife facing left. To the right of this Khuwnes and his wife sit facing each other, 
with cooking scenes below them* The cooking scenes continue to the right along the lower part of the 
wall, but above them are several irregular registers placed beside the big figures, A procession ot cattle, 
bird trapping, and boats are shown, Ilicse scenes appear to belong to yet another Large figure of 
Khuwnes seated at the right end of the wall* 

A few amusing details show how' even in this poor work the artist sometimes v ancs t he monotony of 
his scenes by employing an unusual motif. Thus we see two fighting bulls being separated by a man 
with a stick, or a heron which has seized a fish in its beak. These arc not original observations of the 
artist himself. They might be termed the less frequently employed leaves of the copy-books of the time. 
The drawing of a horned animal with two necks and heads is curious, but is probably a muddled attempt 

to show two animals side by side. 

The painted reliefs of Khnum-khuwen (Bericht, pi. 52), who was a priest of the pyramid of Pepy II, 
have little to distinguish them from the Naga-cd-Dfir stelae when these are carved in relief. The caning 
appears to be partly in flat, sharp-edged relief, and partly (hieroglyphs) incised. The colour is roughly- 
applied. The large eye, the badly proportioned forms, and the large clumsy hieroglyphs complete the 

stylistic resemblance. 

Somewhat similar to the sunk relief which prevails at Assuan in late Dyn. VI arc the carvings on 
the false-door of the crudc-brick mastaba of Mery-ra-nefer, called Qar at Edfu, which belong to about 
the same time. This faise-door (Cairo Museum) is of a type well known at Saqqarah in Dyn, VI, 
having a deep outer recess with a sloping facade, and a flat stela at the hack with cornice and moulded 
frame.* The figures of the owner and the inscriptions are scratched on the stone with little skill in a very 
poor semblance of sunk relief. The proportions of the figures are badly observed and variable, some¬ 
times showing thin, elongated bodies, and in other cases short, squat figures. The eye is long and 
narrow. It should be observed that we have here by no means all the characteristics of the Intermediate 
style The inscriptions show conventional Hieroglyphs of Old Kingdom type, even though badly cut. 
The stela might conceivably be poor work of Dyn. VI at Saqqarah if its origin were not known. But 
while these poor reliefs show affinities with Old Kingdom Memphite work, the statue from this tomb 
has an individual style more in keeping with its Upper Egyptian origin (PI. 26). Amongst other reliefs 

1 Partly showing in background of PL 26 r. 
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at iidfu which bear a close resemblance to the Naga-ed-Der stelae, one is of entirely different style. 
This is a tablet of a man named Her-nekht {Gamot, TellEdfou, 1937, pi- XIV), The relief is high with 
flat surfaces and heavily rounded edges- This high relief is employed only for the chief figure, while 
the inscriptions are in sunk relief with careful but clumsy inner details to the hieroglyphs. The work 
is not unlike the early carving in the Menthu-hotep temple at Deir el Bahari and certain private stelae 
of Dyn, XI, although more crude, It is quite different from the sharp-edged, one-plane relief of the 
Naga-ed-Der stelae, and while clumsy in comparison to Old Kingdom work, is superior in craftsman¬ 
ship to most of the work of the Intermediate period. In this it resembles the distinctive statue of 
Qar just mentioned. Carving like that on the tablet of Her-nekht is found again on the reliefs from 
the mastaba of Merery at Denderuh. There we find the same careful drawing of the details of hair and 
necklaces, the same close-spaced inner drawing lines of the hieroglyphs, the higli bold relief and the 
clumsy forms (Petrie, Deader eh, pi. VIII), The odd shapes of the hieroglyphs resemble those on the 
metal rim of Khcty 1 in the Louvre and the Akhmim coffin paintings. Particularly characteristic is 
the piece with two men leading a bull in the British Museum (/.e., pi. VIII). The other Dendcrah 
reliefs, like those of Kdfu. show a range of type from characteristic Old Kingdom work to the rough 
Naga-ed-Der style. 

In addition to the above chapel decorations and the rectangular stelae from Naga-ed-Der, there 
is another class of objects which has preserved painted decoration of a similar style, 'Phis is the large 
group of painted wooden coffin* so characteristic of the Intermediate period, Mace and Winlock have 
pointed out ( The Tomb of Stnebtisi, p. 50) that there were two different types of coffin decoration which 
derived from the Old Kingdom rectangular wooden coffin, with its representation of a pair of eyes at the 
end of one long side and with a band of inscription around the top of the sides and down the middle 
of the lid, giving the titles and name of the owner. The type of coffin characteristic of Lower and 
Middle Egypt retains this simple decoration outside but employ's inside the palace-fagadc door, the 
pictures of offerings and the lists which had been painted on the walk of the burial-chamber in Dyn. VI. 
The other coffin type, common in Upper Egypt, is plain inside, but has its decoration concentrated on 
the outer faces; olFering lists, fake-doors, inscriptions, and sometimes even scenes with figures, Mace 
and Winlock admit that the lleradeopolitan type with simple outer decoration is found frequently in 
Upper Egypt, but it should also be noted that coffins with elaborate decorations, including figures of 
nun and animals, occur at Assiut, well within the boundaries of the Kingdom of Heradeopolis. The 
painted offerings and lists of the coffin imcriors repeat in large part material with w hich we are familiar 
with an ever diminishing approximation of Old Kingdom style and workmanship. One or two points 
are significant. Now, in addition to the representation of linen and jars of oil and ointment accompany¬ 
ing the piles of food which we found in the inscribed burial-chambers, there are added pictures of 
personal equipment, and particularly weapons. Thus the same war-like atmosphere penetrates into the 
coffin paintings that we luu iound present in the funerary models or in such a wall scene as that with 
the warriors in the chapel of Khcty at Assiut. Usually the offerings were placed in neat, horizontal 
registers, and these representations form a continuous orderly development from the wall paintings 
of the stone-lined or rock-cut burial-chambers to the Middle Kingdom coffin paintings where new 
elements begin to appear (magical texts and pictures of divine staffs and cult objects among the funerary 
equipment). There are a few barbaric exceptions to this prevailing order. The outer coffin of Hcry- 
she-f-hetep at Abusir {Priestergrabcr am Tottnttmpd des Xe-user-re, pi. 6) show's such a rude drawing 
of the food offerings and so disorderly a composition that it is far more representative of Intermediate 
period style than are most of the other coffin drawings, which retain more of the conservative qualities 
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and some remnants of the good drawing of their Old Kingdom predecessors. Birds, cakes, and vegetables 
are scattered over the surface in a fashion very unlike the tidy arrangement dear to the Egyptian draughts¬ 
man. In comparison one can only think of the studied disarray sometimes found in the composition of 
Roman floor mosaics. The man who drew these clumsy food-pieces was concerned, however, simply in 
fitting each figure into the empty space left by the outlines of the neighbouring objects. 1 he weapons 
and furniture arc better alined. Characteristic of the times are the mirror in the skin case, the awkward 


lion-headed bed, the bull's-hide shields and arrows in their quiver, and the coarse wavy bands and 
blotches of black and yellow ochre to indicate wood graining. 

The rare figure compositions of the painted coffins from Gebelein, Mialla, and Assiut are more 
important as representing a crude style similar to the chapel paintings of Upper Egypt. 1 he forms of 
the human figure are rudimentary. The outline of the face recedes into small, pursed up lips without 
inner drawing, the eyes are over large and almond-shaped, while the nose is sharp and snout-like. 1 lie 
breasts are crudely drawn, and the hands and feet, at the ends uf thin limbs, arc summarily indicated, 
A panel in Cairo from Mialla (across the river from Gebelein), belonging to a person named Scny 
(No. 28116, Lacau, Sarcophagi, II, pi. VI), shows the dead man lying on a bed with mourning attendant 
(Fig. 167). 1 Another coffin panel from Gebelein, in the Berlin Museum, represents a lady at her toilet, 
seated on a stool blotched to imitate wood graining, holding a mirror. A small squatting figure set on a 
higher level behind her arranges her hair, 2 while a second female figure presents a cup of drink apparently 
taken from the offerings on a clumsy stand in front of the owner (Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 85). A vci? 
similar representation occurs on a crudely incised flake of limestone purchased many years ago in 
Luxor (II.U.B.MJJL Expedition, Photo. No. B g86 5 ). Here the woman is shown the same size as 
her attendants, too small for her chair, with her feet dangling in the air. A male attendant presents 
a large offering-jar, while another takes a goose from a pile of offerings. Standing figures of man and 
wife, accompanied by a son and two attendants, appear on another rudely inscribed coffin from Gebe¬ 
lein in Cairo, belonging to a man named Ycny (No. 28033, Lacau, Sarcophagi). The man is smelling 
a lotus while his wife holds a flower in her hand. A smaller figure of a son faces them, followed by two 
offering-bearers, one with a bag and the second with geese. Offerings on a stand and a large false-door 
complete the three decorated panels on that side of the coffin, but the other side has three similar painted 
panels. In one, two figures lean over, straining beer into jars. The central panel is damaged, w hile that 
at the right end lias two spotted bulls with their legs drawn together. These odd creatures are an 
example of the limit to which curson drawing could go. Another coffin of Iby (No. 28115) from 
Gebelein appears to have had only pictures of offerings on the outer faces. 

The coffin of Khuw (No. 36+45) from Assiut,’ now in Cairo, has an unusual scene on one face. 
Against the yellow ochre panel, flanked by crudely drawn blue-painted inscriptions, is i gay little group 
painted in red, white, and black showing a man holding a small baton with a human hand on one end 
and leading a black and white hound on a leash. The dog is labelled Mnkc-pti\ 1 he rep mentation 
is strikingly similar to that suggested in the restoration of the block from Giza with the “acriptmn of the 
dog, Abuw-tiyuw, which was honoured before the king (Reisner, M.F.A. Bulletin, vol. XXXI\ , No. 


* A similar scene with die dead man lying on a bed *PP«“ 
00 the south wall of a siruill unpublished thap* ** ■ *' ® 

the First Intermediate period (or Dyn. XI) belonging to a man 
named ... hetep and his wife Iotef-a- I 0 V ““Jg“TJ7JJ 
this is the «ffm painting of Hemiy in Berlin (Btemdorff, 
GrabfimJe Je, M'ttkrt* Reichi, XI, pi. HE) where a man lies on 
a bed with a prostrate figure of a woman above him and women 
standing ai the ends of die bed. Very similar a the group on > 


British Museum stela, a detail uf which is re produced in I ig- ifyj. 

* Very like this i» the attendant arranging the liair of her 
mistress on the wot will of the chapel of. -. hetep ut Mialla. 
It is interesting to find this similarity of detail between the 
coffin paintings and chapel decoration of two sites in the same 
district. 

1 Tonib No. 81 Chasiinat, Fouitia dam In Nienpotr 
d'Asiioul, pi. XXIX- 
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206, p, 97). From another coffin found in tomb ] 5 is a panel with a ludicrously drawn figure holding up 
a pair of geese in his right hand and stretching forward a haunch, of beef held by the hoof (C hassinat, 
op, cit.f pi. XXIX). Similar odd little figures that have at the same time a certain simple vigour are 
found on the coffin of Wepwawt-m-hat at Assiut pis. XXX\ 1I-XXXIX), A big-eyed, stiffly 
drawn woman smelling a lotus appears on one side amid a litter ol lood offerings and mirrors in cases. 
On the other side, accompanied bv lists of offerings, sandals, round balls of linen stuffs, and ail animal 
head, are found a man playing a harp and another crudely drawn attendant urging forward an ibex (the 
animal is represented with the same elementary simplicity of line that we have seen in the case of the 
bulls on the Gehelein panel). 

An interesting parallel to the coffin paintings is a painted board found in the burial-chamber of a 
woman named Mery at Deshasheh {Dishasheh, p, 20, pi, XX \ II). On this was a series of crudely drawn 
cooking scenes: a man holding a spitted goose over a brazier, women straining beer and baking cakes, 
accompanied by a slaughter scene. There were also tw r o boats and men carrying jars and baskets slung 
on yokes. Incongruously placed in the midst of these figures were two broad bead coEars. Petrie 
suggested that this board was intended to serve as a substitute for wooden model servant figures. As 
these themselves were a substitute lor the reliefs in the chapel, it matters little whether this small 
painting was a direct imitation of chapel decoration or a substitute for it once removed. Inside the 
coffin of Men was a simple decoration with granaries at one end and jars of oil and ointment at the 
other. Jewellery and linen (?) placed on stands were on one of the long sides. The coffin was incompletely 
preserved. The type simpler and earlier than the Heracleopolitan coffins referred to above and 

is perhaps as early as the end of Dyn, VI. 

Very similar to the figure groups on coffins arc the paintings on the outside of a pottery' model 
granary published by Blackman {J.E.A., VI, p. 20b), which he would date to Dyn. XII. The figures 
arc very crude, bu( have an engaging liveliness, Particularly interesting is the side which shows two men 
sealed playing draughts, while a very summarily drawn female fans them with a bird’s wing, all the while 
balancing a jar on the palm of her other hand. The attitude of these two seated figures with their wide¬ 
spread legs, seen from the front, is extremely rare at any period of Egyptian art (Fig. 200), but three 
almost identical seated figures (scribes (?)) appear in one of the Turin paintings from Gcbelein. The 
granary is a curious mingling of a form characteristic of the wooden funerary models and a decoration 
proper to the painted walls of a chapel. 

The painted coffin panels arc as far removed in style and workmanship from the meticulously 
correct draw ing of the painted Bersbeh coffins, with their beautifully drawn hieroglyphs and offering 
lists, or from the sunk relief figure compositions «n the outer faces of the queens’ limestone coffins from 
Dcir cl Bahari, as are the Naga-ed-D£r stelae from the temple reliefs of Dyn. XI. Curiously enough 
though, the paintings on the inside of one of these same coffins of queens (Aasbait, Bull, Met. Mtts., 
November, 19*1, p, 43) do not show much advance over the work of the Intermediate period, nor do 
the paintings in the hu rial-chamber of another queen (Kemsit, NaviUe, Derr d Bahari III, p| s , II-IH). 
The same contrast between excellent caning uuiside and rough painting inside is to be found in the 
Cairo coffin of Doga, The Dyn. XI chapel paintings from Gehelein (now in Turin), those of two tombs 
at Mialla, and in two Dyn. XII tombs at Hierakonpolis reflect the earlier style. At Thebes the walls 
of the large chapel of 11 man named Djv were roughly daubed by one of the last of the loed country 
painters {Bull. Met. Mu f. ( March, m z t p. 32) at a time when King Menthu-hotep Queen Neferuw 
Khety, Daga, and Meket-ra w ere employing sculptors of great ability to decorate their chapels 

These paintings, although some of them arc contemporary with or later in time than more advanced 
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work, vividly represent in style the point of transition between the old and the new. where some of the 
new strength has already commenced its work of transforming the old worn-out forms, i he picture- 
can be rounded out a little more fully by considering the sunk reliefs at Asaiut in the tomb of Khety 
(Wreszinski, Atlas, II. pi, 15), the stela of Prince Intef in Cairo (No. 20,009),’ and a number of private 
stelae. These are Berlin, No. 14.383 (Muller, I.c., pi. XXXII), and British Museum, Nos. 1486, 1203 
(Budge, Egyptian Sculpt arcs in the British Museum, pi. VI I, mention of Menl hu-hotep I), f> 14 (Budge, l.c., 
pi. VIII, mention of Intef I), and 1372; the Cairo stela 20543 (mention of a queen thought to be wife 
of Intef I; Petrie, Bender eh, pL XV) and the two crude stelae of Zari (Petrie, Ourneh, pis. II-III), who 
refers to the boundaries of the kingdom of Intef I and the fighting with the house of Khety. The more 
developed royal work includes the relief of Intef with his dogs in the C airo Museum (C apart , L Art 
ftgvptien, II, pi. 139) and the reliefs in the chapels of the Queens of Mcnthu-hotep II at Deir d Baiun. 
A private stela in Cairn, No. resembles these last in style. The paintings of the late Intermediate 
period and the royal sculptures of Early Dyn.XI were to form the basis for the Theban style in Dyn, X! 
when a renewed ability' in craftsmanship was stimulated by the new strength of the monarchy. This is 
exemplified first in the bold reliefs of Deir cl Bahari and then in the exquisite low reliefs of the later 
Menthu-hoteps at Tod and Erment. Scharff has remarked in his illuminating study, Der histariuhe 
Ahschmtl der Lehrefiir Merikme, pp. 48 IT., that the art of Upper Egy pt, for which Thebes formed the 
centre, stands forth as something new and different from the Heradeopolitan work which had held on 
tenaciously to the Old Kingdom forms. In Dyn. XII, when the court was again moved to the north, 
the influence of Memphite art became strong once more. New Kingdom art later, like that «>t Dyn, XI, 
seems to have grown out of the inspiration of the Theban craftsmen. 

It should be remembered, however, that the style of the Intermediate period ranged throughout 
Middle and Upper Egypt. For example, we find coffin paintings at Assiut resembling those of Gebddn, 
It must be admitted, though, that the sunk reliefs of the chapel of Khety at Assiut (dated certainly hy 
the inscription referring to Merikara) and the paintings and inscriptions of the neighbouring tomb of 
Tef-ib show scarcely a trace of the ‘Intermediate Style'. The large figures of Khety and the long rows 
of soldiers in his tomb arc in neatly carved sunk relief resembling Dyn. XI work. The hieroglyphs of 
the inscriptions in this chapel and in that of Tcf-ib are well cut and show none of the bizarre forms such 
as one finds on the Akhmim coffins, the Dcndcnih stelae, or the Mialla chapel of Ankhtifinekht. The 
large figure of Tef-ib on the north wall of his chapel is well drawn and the painted hieroglyphs of the 
accompanying inscription are carefully detailed.* A very fragmentary' procession of men on the south 
wall including a man in an orange loin-cloth with blue spots and another leading a panther (?) on a leash, 
i, delicately executed and seems to have nothing to distinguish it from paid Middle kingdom work. 
On the other hand, there is a dearth of material in painting and relief to illustrate the Old Kingdom 
influence upon the art of Heracleopolis. We must bear in mind that our evidence lor the workmanship 
of Dvn VII-X is fragmentary, sometimes contradictory as in the case of the Assiut tombs mentioned 
above and poorly alined chronologically. To be taken into consideration are the regional differences 
existing in the private work of Dyn. XI and XII (dependent, probably, to a certain extent upon the 
existence of Old Kingdom monuments in the neighbourhood, as at Meir). Nevertheless wc must accept 
the theory of the Upper Egyptian source of the art of Dyn. XI sod ettr.bu.c to Thebes the vital force 
which .^r-i the new art, as it was Thebes which provided the physical force to bu.ld up a new kingdom. 

■ H. w. 

TfiCil - „ i. *-mpeo. dw W U™ .he inched on the 

neck of the bird in place of the usual tuft on his breast, a 
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The paintings from the Dyn. XI tomb of Itety at Gebelein, which are now in Turin (Farina, La 
Pittma Egiziana, pis. XVII 1 -XX), are illustrative of the rude vigour which was latent in the work 
of the Intermediate period before it had been disciplined by the renewed craftsmanship of Thebes. 
Harsh colour, misshapen forms in which liberties are taken with anatomy, clumsy outlines, and badly 
composed wall surfaces survive from the earlier crude carvings and paintings. There is evident, how¬ 
ever, a new strength of line, the firmness and bold individuality of a new art that was beginning to feel 
its way toward greatness, Much of the subject-matter is taken over from the Old Kingdom and re¬ 
semblances can be noted to the wooden funerary models, but there are new elements such as the soldiers 
with bull Vhide shields (found, however, in the models), the negro 1 crouching in an attitude which we 
know first in the figures of Middle Kingdom warriors, and above all the light-sldnned overseer with his 
rolls of fat with whom we are familiar in the Beni Hasan paintings. Other typical features, the elaborate 
representation of granaries, the funeral scene, and the fighting bulls, had been introduced toward the 
end of the Old Kingdom and formed an important part of the scenic equipment of the provincial 
tombs. 

Across the river from Gebelein at Mialla are two other chapels, as yet unpublished (Vandier is prepar¬ 
ing 3 publication of that of Ankhtifinekht), which bear a striking relationship to the paintings of Itety 
and to the decorated coffins from Mialla and Gebelein. In both these chapels there is a minimum of 
crude relief like that of Khnum-khuwen at Assuan or the Naga-cd-Der stelae, and a preponderance of 
painted surfaces (laid upon a layer of mud plaster in Ankhtifinekht and upon the rock wall in ... hetep). 
Of the two tombs, that of .Ankhtifinekht, who was Great Chieftain of the Nomes of Edfu and El Kab, 
seems to be the earlier in style. 1 he paintings have a certain bizarre freshness which appears to have 
crystallized into a more formal pattern in the chapel of.. . hetep. While the forms of the hieroglyphs 
of Ankhtifinekht arc reminiscent of the odd shapes on the Akhmim coffins and the Denderah stelae, 
the stiff row of animals in the hunting scene of,,. hetep, with its figures shooting with bow and arrow, 
suggests more one of the early Bent Hasan chapels. 

Like the paintings of Itety, the large swamp scene on the west wall of the chapel of Ankhtifinekht, 
with its angular outlines and strident colouring (predominantly red and green with subordinate notes of 
yelluw, black, and white), produces a vivid impression. On other walls appear a bright pink (used once 
strikingly with yellow in the markings of a cow), a deeper red verging on magenta, and a pinkish grey 
that ranges from lavender to a deep purplish colour (for the coats of the donkeys). These odd tones, 
like the bright pink desert animals in the neighbouring tomb of... hetep and the pinkish-grey donkeys 
of Pepy-ankb-her-ib at Meir present a strong contrast to the colour scheme with which we are familiar 
in the Old Kingdom, and to the more restrained palette of Dyns. XI and XIL The rock chamber 
itself is rather roughly cut with an uneven number of columns on each aide of the hall placed 
irregularly in relation to one another and varying from six-sided forms to roughly elliptical or round 
shafts. These columns are indiscriminately decorated with figures in relief, sunk relief inscriptions, 
and paintings. ' ’ 

I n the swamp scene the owner, accompanied by his family, spears gaily coloured fish with a harpoon 
whtle in his right hand he holds the wooden frame of a reel, the coni of which is attached to the point of 
the harpoon.* In front of the owner's hoal s group of men pull up a fish net. One man dives down to 
loosen the net. disappearing almost to his waist* Another amusing detail is the huge pike that shoots 

* A black-i is in tied sUoc&tg fiffure with a how is found an flora*. IV rst XIIM yyyivi 

one of the columns of the chapel of Ankhtifinekht at Mialla. i cVujmnre tV.* «!»;* " * ■ . * __ , 

• A similar nel, net in UK, . held in .he hold el „ (me^ 

attendant in the chape] of Khnum.hntep (Newheriy. Bnu pdia (see p/314) ” ,c water in a tomb at Hiciafcnn. 
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downward through the water to seize a smaller fish. Behind the owner are small boats being paddled, 
and a badly destroyed boat of different type with a cabin (?) covered with chequer patterns and wit li one 
of the large b ulb s-hide shields such as we find in the wooden boat models. On the adjoining wall surface 
Ankhtifinekht hunts birds in a boat punted by an exaggeratedly slender figure, beside an oddly formal¬ 
ized papyrus thicket. The narrow' thickness between this projecting w r all surface and the fishing scene 
is filled with a vertical line of very decorative, stylized geese. 

The west wall, north of the entrance, shows traces of a procession of cattle. I he north wall has what 
appears to be a craftswork scene and men carrying bags of grain to a granary' {?). On the east wall four 
registers of men with bows and arrows proceed towards the owner who is accompanied by two female 
figures that sit facing him. Beneath the whole scene is a well-preserved register of loaded donkeys that 
resemble somewhat the pack-animal accompanying the Bedouins at Beni Hasan (Davies, Ancient 
Egyptian Paintings, pi. XI). To the south of a broken space in the wall facing the entrance, wInch is 
adjoined by a small relief panel of the ow r ner and his wife seated, is a further procession of anim.ib 
cattle and donkeys. The former are spotted with deep red and pink and yellow while the donkeys arc 
lavender-coloured. One donkey rolls on his back with his legs in the air as at Beni Hasan (Newberry, 
op, cit „ vol. I, pi. XXX) and in the Dyn. XIX reliefe at the Ramcsseum (Maspero, The Struggle of the 
Nations, p, 224). The south wall is destroyed. 

The columns, in addition to important inscriptions which contain some curious forms of hieroglyphs , 
have many of them been decorated with paintings. One in the north half of the hall has registers ol 
craftswork scenes. Others liave processions of offering-bearers and cattle. 1 wo in the southern half ol 
the room show traces of hunting scenes, while one is encircled by a procession of women, a familiar 
Middle Kingdom motif. .Another has two purplish animals drawing a plough. Because of then ears 
and the young animal in front of them these must be identified as donkeys and not the usual oxen. 
Another purple donkey rolls upon its back in a register below. 

I have referred above to the resemblance between the paintings in the chapel of. .. hetep and the 
coffin panels from Gebelein and Mialla. In addition to large figures of the owner and his wife (they 
alone are carved in rough relief, the rest is painted) facing the figure on a bed with mourning figures, 
the south wall also shows a summarily executed craftswork scene in the lowest register. On the west 
wall the wife, attended by a maid who arranges her hair, receives a procession of women. Below, men 
carrying large sacks climb the steps of a granary'. North of the entrance is a seated man presented with 
a haunch of beef and in front of him a stand containing jars. The badly damaged north wall preserves 
only traces of two long inscriptions and part of a ploughing scene and the tending of cattle (man milking 
a cow while her calf is tethered nearby, &c.). On the cast wall, in front of large figures of the owner, his 
wife and family (or attendants), there are three registers of offering-bearers, presentation ot animals, and 
slaughter scene's. In addition, one register contains a row of goats approaching a tree which is curiously 
painted with wavy green bands reaching from branch to branch to represent the foliage, and clusters of 

fruit (?) pendant from the outer tips of the branches. 

Above the whole wall runs a register of hunting wild animals in the desert. At each end of the wall 
and about in the middle squats a huntsman shooting with bow and arrow (as at Deir el Gcbrawi). The 
game is stiffly represented in a long row much as in the Beni Hasan tombs, although here instead of 
being represented singly most of the animals are shown three at a time overlapping each other, I he 
colours are bright-pink, yellow, red. white, and black. Above the main register a red and white 
spotted hound and a black and white dog with a green ribbon around Ins neck each pursues a yellow 
hare. In contrast to the desert animals below, whose feet are firmly planted on the ground, the legs of 
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ihe dogs and rabbits are spread forward and behind as far as they can stretch. Surely this is one of the 
earliest uses of the ‘flying gallop’ attitude. 

Two small chapels at Hierakonpolis have hitherto been considered as belonging to the end of 
Dyn. VI, but although they are typical examples of the style that we have considered representative of 
the Intermediate period, the recent excavations of the Metropolitan Museum have proved that they are 
provincial tombs of Dyn. XII. Mr. Lansing {Bull, of Met. Mm ,, Nov., 1935, p, 37) foundastda belonging 
to one of these, the tomb of Hor-m-khauw-f, which is obviously Middle Kingdom in style and which 
mentions the transport of the sacred statues from Nekhen to Ith Towe (Lisht). The ceiling paintings 
of this tomb, quatrefoils set in squares of alternating colours, had already provided a warning that a 
Middle Kingdom clement was present in the decoration (Wreszinski, Bericht. pis. 42, 43). The larger 
and better•decorated tomb which belonged to Pepy-men opened on the same court as the other, and 
since the whole neighbourhood produced nothing but Middle Kingdom objects, it would seem, there¬ 
fore, to be of the same period. The painter in this last tomb took great pains to draw small details, such 
as the graining of the wooden boats in the funeral scene, and seems to have had an original turn of mind 
as well as an observing eye. 1 Its treatment of the men who have jumped out of the boats to help push 
them (Fig. 230) is more life-like than the better drawn similar attempt to show such an action in the 
chape! of Mcrcruwka at Saqqarah (Fig. 166). While the men in the latter tomb lie Hat on the surface, 
these figures are shown with their bodies half hidden in the water. This is a fact of space relationship 
seldom admitted by the Egyptian artist. An even more remarkable observation is that in the scene of 


the cattle crossing a pond, where a calf seems to be shown descending from the bank with the front part 
of its body disappearing in the water (Fig. 330). 

Something of this same ingenuity is to be found in the clumsy drawings, filled in with broad smears 
of colour, in the tomb of Djar at Thebes. Note, for example, the unusual motif of the man who has 
dived beneath the water to adjust the weights on the fish net {Bull, of Met. Mm,. March 1933, p. 29) or 
the lively group attempting to throw down the hull for slaughter (fig. 29, p. 28), But the ability to execute 
his ideas was far behind the inventiveness of the artist. No more blundering attempt can be imagined 
than the confusion of the legs of a pair of oxen drawing a plough (fig. 28, p. 2 7 )or the clumsy figure of the 
ass-herd (fig. 27) or the women cooking (fig, 26). It seems almost impossible that these paintings can be 
contemporary' with the smoothly finished sculpture of Queen Nefermv {Bull, of Met. Mm,. Dec. 1924. 
p. 13), or t he magnificent reliefs with which Menthu-hotop was ornamenting the temple of Deir el Bahari 
It has been observed above, however, that while the outside of the sarcophagus of Queen Aashait was 
decorated with sunk reliefs of great distinction, the paintings on the inside of the coffin are quite crude 
and the same discrepancy is to be found when the paintings in the neighbouring burial-chamber of Queen’ 
Kcmsit are compared to the carvings of her sarcophagus or shrine. A less sharp contrast is to be found 
between the interior paintings of the coffin of Dag* (Cairo Museum) and the well-cut inscriptions on the 
outs.de. or the fine relief* in the chapel of the tomb from which this coffin came,- but there is a marked 

Jilfercncc between the beautiful fragment* of relief from the chapel of Queen Neferuw and the paintings 
m her burial-chamber. r 8 


c. Comparison between the Styles of the Old and Middle Kingdoms 
The Theban royal reliefs of Dyn. XI have little in eotnnton with those of the Old Kingdom. Their 
style * founded on that of the Imennethatc period carvings aod paintings of Middle and Upper Em m. 

T Actually the coffin belonged to a nun named Dura irkh nararm ~ i._*u , . * * 

title* differing from those of the owner nf the chapel. The two holer temple at Deir elTtVhT- in ^ ***"* of the Memhu- 
men must have been related and KCm to have been conten,- P * * 
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The stela of Prince Intef, Cairo No. 20.009, 11561:5 a precedent in its co-ordination of sunk relief, which is 
beginning to show a slight improvement in workmanship over its crude predecessors, and a perfectly 
flat relief upon which simple details are indicated in paint. The arrangement of the figures and inscrip¬ 
tions— the prince seated in a kiosk receiving food-offerings and the accompanying presentation of animals 
and slaughter scene—is characteristic of the earlier stelae with only a slight elaboration. The motif of the 
servant presenting a bowl is the common one already well known, but another man holds a fan made 
from the wing of a bird, which anticipates a similar dement on the coffins of the princesses at Ddr el 
Bahari. With the large relief of King Intef and the dogs, the reliefs of the queens' chapels and coffins, 
the Deflderah chapel (in Cairo, Daressy, Annates, XVII, p. 226), and the Gcbelein reliefs (Cairo) of the 
reign of Mcnthu-hotep II, a very distinctive style has been evolved, as well as a masterly technique in 
the working of sunk reliefs on the coffins. Characteristic of this style is a mixture of high relief and sunk 
relief, or incised inscriptions. Bold carving is combined with tight, cramped drawing. Flat surfaces 
heavily rounded to the background with a minute, rather fussy rendering of details, wigs, necklaces, 
&c., appear at the same time as delicately modelled sunk relief surfaces set with in sharp-edged outlines. 
New proportions, based on the slender statuettes and spare forms of the Intermediate period paintings, 
have become fixed. Tall, slim figures with rather small heads and bodies too long from feet to waist are 
the fashion. The faces are distinctive, although the impression they create is hard to put into words. 
It is caused by a conventional rendering of the long, narrow eye, the nostril and lips high in relief, and 
a deep line curving down from the base of the nose to the corners of the mouth, 

A relief from Gebelcin in Cairo of the reign of Mcnthu-hotep II (Biasing, DenkmUier, pi. 33 A a, 
showing only the lower part of the piece) and two other similar fragments exhibited beside this piece in 
the Cairo Museum {U., pi. 33 A b, 77 a) which come from the same temple, present a style of their own. 
They are in very low relief with simple modelling and curious inequalities of draw ing. Thus, below 
a large standing figure of the king with collars and an offering-stand, there is a little subsidiary scene 
where the king is shown slaying captives. The figure of the king is actually smaller than the largest of 
the four squatting captives on the left, hut the two other men are graduated down to correspond in size 
to the figure of the king. This was badly estimated and the head of the captive sensed by Mcnthu-hotep 
had to be forced down on his chest in order to bring his hair to the right height for the king's hand. On 
the second fragment the king wears a white crown w ith a patterned band as in the queens* chapels. He 
is accompanied by standards. An odd detail is the fish emblem which lies along the thigh of the pros¬ 
trate captive seized by the king on the third fragment. Similar inequalities in grouping and inexperienced 
drawing of the human figures are to be found in the Denderah shrine. But this last is in the bold relief 
of the queens’ chapels. A point to be noted is the considerable inequality of surface both in the back¬ 
ground and in the plane of relief. 

It remained for the sculptors of the reign of Menthu-hotep III to give breadth to this style in the 
wonderful reliefs of the king's terraced temple at Deir el Bahari. The figures are conceived in broad 
masses in fairly low relief, differentiated from Old Kingdom draw ing, especially in the simplicity of the 
wide sweeping lines which indicate the forms in masterly fashion without recourse to minor detailed 
digressions. The proportions of the human figure are less exaggerated than in the work of the preceding 
reign. The work can be seen at its best in the fragment at Geneva of a man carrying a bundle of reeds 
(Capart, Documents, l pi. 27), in the fragments from the hunting scene in Brussels (Naville, U.,yoI I, 
pi. XVI), and in the fighting warriors and prisoners in the British Museum vol. I, pis. XI\ , XV ; 
vol III pis. XIII,XIV). The introduction of battle scenes, a precedent for such private representations 
as those at Beni Hasan, is characteristic of the Middle Kingdom. The hunting scene follow’s Old 
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Kingdom models. Mile Werbrouck has recently made a new study of these beautiful fragments La 
decoration mu rale du Temple dcs A teMouho tep J , Bull, des Mits, Roy, tTArt et d'Hist&ire, Bruxelles, 


3rd series, 9 (1937), pp. 36-44). 

In the reign of Se-ankh-kara, there was developed an even more accomplished technique. The 
reliefs of this king at Tod and Erment are in very delicate low relief that has a finish almost equalling 
the best low relief of Dyn. IV. The figure of Khnum on block No. 66336 from Tod in Cairo is com¬ 
parable to the Giza reliefs of Ankh-haf, Hemymvnuw, or Merytyetes. The horizontal and vertical 
inner lines of the hieroglyphs are not quite as straight as they would have been in the Old Kingdom and 
the background is more uneven. A similarly fine type of sunk relief was also employed at the same 
time. Blocks from Tod are at present in Cairo, and a number of reliefs of this reign have been found at 
Erment, one of which is in Brooklyn from the collection of the New York Historical Society. A block 
in Cairo (No, 329) from Elephantine {Recud! de Travaux, XXXI, p. 64) resembles the reliefs from the 
Theban district. Certain of these blocks {No, 66333 i* 1 l° w relief, a piece in sunk relief, and 
the Elephantine block) show a nervous, crisp quality of line. Particularly in the drawing of the 
hieroglyphs the outline twists into sharp little quirks. 

After the advanced workmanship which is shown in the reliefs of the end of Dyn. XI, there were 
few new contributions that could be made by the sculptors of Dyn, XII. The temple reliefs of this suc¬ 
ceeding period continued to maintain the high standard set for them both in relief and in sunk relief. 
A large part of this sculpture was executed in the decoration of temples and funerary monuments in the 
Memphite area, and we find that Old Kingdom influences came largely into play again as they did in 
some of the private reliefs and paintings of Upper Egypt. The royal relief sculpture of Dyn. XII as a 
whole is more conventional, following a classical tradition, and lacks a certain piquant individuality 
which characterizes the Theban school of Dyn. XI.' In the royal and private work of Dyn. XII we find 
the last direct influence of Old Kingdom an until the conscientious imitation of Satte revivalists. The 
art of the New Kingdom appears to have sprung from Theban sources and is indebted only indirectly 
to the Memphite school. 

It seems advisable to consider very briefly the private reliefs and paintings of Lhe Middle Kingdom 
(largely of Dyn. XII) as has been done with the royal sculpture, in order to point the contrast between 
these and the Old Kingdom work, which is the proper field of this study. It is important to note the 
lasting qualities of Old Kingdom art and the value of its direct contribution to the new monarchy, which 
arose Iroia the confusion of the Intermediate period, as well as its indirect contribution to later Egyptian 
art, t haractcnstk nl Dyn. XI and Xll is a marked localism in art, corresponding to the various great 
feudal districts of the country, each of which seems to have patronized its own school of craftsmen. We 
have seen what the bucolic Theban school had been producing in the Intermediate period in tomb 
No. (86 at Luxor and in the tomb of Djar, where it seems to be represented in its expiring phase, 
already displaced by the more accomplished craftsmen of the royal workshops. We have seen that this 
local school, representing as it did a style which was current throughout Upper and Middle Egypt, had 
a strong influence upon the official art of Dyn. XI, and naturally the court followed the lead of the king 
in decorating their mortuary chapels. Almost nothing was left of the Chancellor Khetv’s reliefs. Two 


fragments {Hull, of Met, Mus„ Dec, 1923, part 11 . p. r 7 , figs. 8,10) suggest that there was a mixture of 
relief work and scenes in sunk relief similar to that of the shrines of the queens. A piece of a hunting 


1 While (his is true of certain of the reliefs of Sesogtm I, 
such u those on the shrine recently restored at Kamak, the 
Karnak column in Cairo (Maspcro, Guide fujtjJ.p 99) and 
the throno of the limestone statues from Lisin (Capart, 


I t, pis. 40, 41), it h certainly an unfair estimate of 
the magnificent reliefs of that king in the Metropolitan .Museum 
or m Cairo (Ever*, Stoat am dm Strut, pi. 47) which show a 
variety of style and extraordinary freshness and individuality 
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scene shows the desert animals set along wavy base-lines such as are known at Meir but which were 
discarded for the old-fashioned horizontal registers of animals with their feel squarely on the ground 
in the temple reliefs of Menthu-hotep III, An elaborately decurated burial-chamber with representa¬ 
tions like those on the Heracleopolitan coffins occurred in this tomb as well as in that of Queen Ncfeniw, 
The reliefs of that queen were badly smashed, but the procession of women each holding or touching 
the hanging hand of her neighbour shows how attractive the bold relief in this tomb must have been 
(Bull, of Met . Mu*., 1924, part II, fig. io). Another fragment of the bold relief of Queen Neferuw is 
in the Cairo Museum (No. 49927), A man and a woman (with elaborately braided hair) are carrying a 
large vessel in a rope sling. Another woman bearing a tray precedes them. I he large, smooth, 
rounded surfaces of the relief on these fragments contrast pleasingly with the delicate detail of the 
ornaments and hair. The same beauty of outline that one feels in the Dcir el Bahari reliefs of Merit hu* 
hotep III is apparent in these also. Characteristically employed at the same time as the bold profile 
of these carvings were sunk reliefs, of which a painted fragment in Cairo (No. 49926) showing the 
personification of summer (since) ivith bundles of sheaves is an example, T he motij ol a row of women 
is repeated again in paint in the chapel of Heqa-ib (No. a) at Assuan (De Morgan, Catalogue des 
Monuments, pp, 143 ff.), and in a relief of similar type at Bersheh showing the daughter of Djehuwty- 
hotep. The pose is different in the last, some of the girls holding up a lotus to smell and the others not 
actually touching each other, but the same impression of a frieze of women is obtained (Newberry, El 
Bersheh, I, pi. XXFX). The reliefs of Mcket-ra, from whose tomb came the splendid series of wooden 
funerary models, were almost completely destroyed. Some small fragments of painted hieroglyphs in 
Cairo, presumably from this tomb, show a beauty of colour and a fineness of detail unsurpassed in the 
Middle Kingdom. The colour range is interesting, different from anything known in the Old Kingdom: 
brown, pale orange, light ochre (tan), yellow, grey-blue, white, and black. The background is grey and 
a curious detail is that the black signs, such as pr. are filled in with white to make them stand out, as is 
done against the brownish background of the wood in Middle Kingdom coffin paintings. The tomb 
is of the time of Se-ankh-kara, and we find the exquisite low relief echoing royal work. 

The two best preserved Theban tombs of the Middle Kingdom are that of Daga of Dyn. XI (Menthu- 
hotep III) and that of Intef-ikr (Dyn. XII). The earlier chapel of Daga (Davies, Five Theban Tombs) 
still retains a certain Old Kingdom fiavour, while that of Imcf-ikr (Davies, The Tomb of Antefoker), 
although painted at a time when Old Kingdom influences were pronounced at the court in Lower 
Egypt! seems a logical development from such Intermediate period paintings as those of Ankhtifmckht 
at Mialla, and embodies all the characteristics that one would label 1 Theban . In the reliefs and paint¬ 
ings of Daga it is more in the selection of subject-matter that we feel Memphite influence. It must be 
admitted that this resemblance to the Old Kingdom tends to be slightly exaggerated in a line drawing. 
The large scale of the painted figures when actually seen on the walls, combined with the btue-pamted 
inscriptions and the altered colour scheme, impresses one as thoroughly characteristic of Dyn. XI and 
unmistakably different from anything produced in the Old Kingdom. Such details as mat-making, 
grape-picking, and the watering of a garden distinctly betray their Memphite origin. Particularly close to 
its prototype is the scene of men in a papyrus boat ferrying the cattle across a swamp, with the little 
calf dragged ahead and the crocodile in wait. The characteristically Middle Kingdom representation 
of spinning and weaving occurs, however, among the older scenes. In the fragmentary carvings from the 
stone-lined central corridor the figures are on a smaller scale than in the paintings. The relief is low 
with fine modelling and the coloured detail delicate. One fragment, showing a winged sun-disk, is 
reminiscent of similar workmanship in the reliefs of the nearby Menthu-hotep temple. 
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There is a different spirit in the tomb of Intef-ikr, although a certain borrowing of subject-matter 
from the older period can be recognized. The drawing is marked by a kind of baldness of treatment, 
a reliance upon large simple masses. The outline of the face emphasizes a large nose and slurs over lips 
and chin. The eyes are big and prominent. In addition to the introduction of elaborate new details in 
the funeral scene, we have here the first representation in a private tomb of the king seated on a throne 
(Sesotris I). More important is the abandoning of the old system of evenly distributed registers of 
approximately the same size. The subsidiary figures also show a considerable variation in size. On one 
wall, for example, is a register of ploughing with, above it, figures on a large scale closing a bird-trap 
beside a great clump of papyrus. The fishing scene is reduced to the same size as the bird-trap itself. 
The winnowing scene, the cattle treading the grain, and the cutting of the grain are shown in small 
groups placed one above the other instead of being spaced out throughout a long register. The Beni 
Hasan tombs show a tendency in this direction by placing small figures of the owner of the tomb amongst 
the subsidiary figures, seated watching craftswork scenes, carried in a chair, jo inin g in the hunt, or 
pulling the cord of the bird-trap. 

The paintings in the chapels at Assuan and Beni Hasan resemble each other to a certain extent in 
style and in the choice of subject-matter, and the reliefs at Bersheh, although based more closely on 
older models and employing a type of relief akin to the Theban carvings, have many elements in common 
W ith these tombs. The Meir reliefs, although they bear a certain resemblance to the other private tombs, 
and show a realism in the treatment of the human figure which is consistent with the times, are largely 
the outgrowth of Memphite originals. The reliefs of Qau el Kebir, in their accomplished drawing, 
beautiful finish, and originality of subject-matter and decorative detail, stand apart from the others in 
style. Thus, though there arc certain characteristics common to the private tombs at all sites, which 
give them an unmistakable quality recognizable as belonging to the Middle Kingdom, there is a variety 
of style from place to place which was unheard of in the Old Kingdom, when one style, that of Mem¬ 
phis, prevailed everywhere, vary ing only in the quality of workmanship. 


In the paintings of Beni Hasan wc seem to have the products of a local school with a leaning toward 
naturalism and originality. Their work shows what artists could do who were not afraid to attempt 
innovations and yet did not have a background of long built-up technical knowledge to w arn them which 
of their experiments were certain to end in failure. Unfortunately, in trying to draw figures in action, 
always difficult for the Egyptian, the draughtsman adopted the old makeshift of folding over the 
shoulders. This convention, which had always been avoided as much as possible by the best craftsmen, 
became the stock-in-trade of the Beni Hasan painter. Occasionally he almost solved his problem, as in 
the back view of the man attempting to force down an oryx (Fig. 172). Seldom does the painter Escape 
fnitn a kind of inherent awkwardness, the same harshness of form which we found in the tomb of Intef- 
ikr and which is a salient characteristic of many manifestations of Middle Kingdom art No amount of 
careful drawing or elaboration of painted detail can conceal this quality , but the inventiveness of the 
draughtsman and the painstaking delineation lend a very real charm to some of the subsidiary groups 
* Wdi as P rovid ‘ n S «* ‘"valuable record for the student of the life of the period. The type of face used 
here ..heavy, v.th . protruding n« «l punwd-up lips. . sullen-looking profile peculiar to the site. 
A predilection for corpulent form. .. also evident a„d a remarkable use of long register* of various kinds 
of birds and animals, real and mythical, each labelled with its name 

The painter followed Old Kingdom sources fairly closely in hi, agricultural scenes and in the swamp 

W,th ? pa,,ld fi « ur “ ”* ' hr 7"S-* li , ck and the accompaniment nf fighting 

boatmen, in the vantage, fig-ptclang, gardentng, bird-trapping, fish-seining, and netting of small birds 
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But the old subject-matter is constantly embellished with new details. The group of fullers, the goats 
Kiting leaves from 3 tree, the amplified herd inspection, and tending of cattle, as well as the funeral 
scene, are taken over from the Late Old Kingdom cycle of scenes. The lively dancers of the provincial 
tombs here become acrobatic dancers and tumblers; the wrestlers and boys’ games find a new and 



Fig. 92 d. Hunting scene in the chapd of Merewwh (Dudl, The Mastaha of Mrreruhc, P L a S ). 
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Two figures of lions seizing gazelles from behind hunting net; 
chape) of Mereruwita’s son, Mery* lety* 


amplified treatment. The hunting scene receives the addition of a ronmng men. but I.ke that ol Intcf- 
ikr and Djehuwtv-hotcp is stiffly composed in comparison to the more realistic scene at .Uir. he 
spinning L weaving scene, which has appeared in the tomb of Dags and ,s found again at Bcrshel. and 
Assuan fand in the wooden models of Heracleopolitan limes, is added here to the older odM scenes. 

Particularly characteristic of these chapels of the lords of the Oryx Nome are the: battle scenes. 
These had begun to appear at the end of the Old Kingdom, and a fragment from Usht and another 
from tlte Unas causeway suggest that they existed even earlier in the royal reliefs. A large space had 
bee" riven .0 them in the reiiefs of the temple of Menthu-hotcp III. The Beni Hasanscene, present us 
with new ty pes of figures in action : leaping and crouchmg figures (tike the negro at Gebelcm and t c 
dancers at Mdr). falling men and piles of slain, bowmen and combatants struggling hand to hand. The 
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introduction of a fortress with men on the walls anti others on the ground below presented a new prob¬ 
lem of space relationship, which is treated in the old-fashioned way by piling up registers of soldiers 
beside the wall of the lort, although the man squatting on the ground shooting an arrow at another 
warrior above on the wall is an unusual admission of differences in level. These representations of war 
are not known from any other site, except in the royal reliefs. They are reflected, however, in the 
attendants bristling with weapons who appear in all the private tombs, the shields, axes, and quivers 
full of arrows that appear among the personal equipment in all the coffin paintings. The model warriors 
in wood from the tomb of Mesehet at Assiut in Cairo, and from a tomb at Bersheh in Boston, like the 
soldiers with shields on the wall of the early tomb at Assiut, similarly reflect the spirit of the times. 

At Bersheh and Assuan we find a similar use of 
Old Kingdom material coupled with new elements. 
The tomb of Sa-renpuwt I at the latter site 
strongly resembles the Beni Hasan paintings in style 
and subject-matter. The men with the casta nm 
known from the Hathor feast in a tomb at Meir 
and similar figures in the tomb of Intef-ikr appear 
again here, as does the washing of clothing, spinning, 
weaving, the granaries, and the procession of women 
like that in the tomb of Queen Neferuw. Very 
curious is the group of three figures seated on the 
ground who each hold up a hand partly closed but 
with the thumb and two fingers extended. They are 

probably singing as the other hand is held to the 
ear m the customary attitude {Catalogue des Monuments , I. p. t8S). The tomb of Djchuwtv-hotep at 

Bmhch repeats many of the Beni Hasan scenes and includes the mythical animals peculiar to that site It 
introduces an unusual subject in the famous scene uf the colossal statue being dragged from the quarry 
to a temple in the capital of the Hare Nome, and also a new representation of the purification of the 

°"iT °il '-n T V? T?" tot rCi ' Cf "“ h “ aI,arp Kl6c and ,he Proportions of the figures arc not 
unlike the Theban reliefs of the retgn of Menthu-hntep II. The drawing is eacellen, and the impression 

ri” ,t °T r,T.? ,1V ;' C T ld,<y W, I h /T" ' nnnVations ,I, “ « Be™ Hasan. A block in Cairo 

T* ( -" ’•> “ c “ l “’ nna 01 P^ted hieroglyphic text shows the excellence 

o this neatly carved relief. winch m «. precision remind* one of the beautifully painted inscription, 
uf the Bersheh coffins of Dehmvty-ncklit in Boston, “ P 

US " i,h a di “ m0rC Und “f -alism than,ha. found 

a, Bern Hasan. I he West craltsmen appear have had to their advantage an inheritance from the long 
period of experiment and conventionalization that made ud Old K{ nfli i n , , ,, , g 

observation of the Okl Kingdom chapels a, Meir itself ^ m ." 5t fra “ 

the court then resident in the Memphite region. The alt^ Mdr 

toward naturalism, did no, attempt the innovation, of Beni Hasan ivhXfen hdt ^ 2 tZ tal 

baric, the fat men carrying bundles of papyrus stalks (Fig.maTthcw ? P * Pyr “ 

emaciated herdsman, the wallowing hippopotamus—all have Old K* V>OUn * yena < Fj &- 7 °). 


Fic. 93 c. Lion seizing gazelle, Pah-hotn (Fire 
Theban Tomht , pi. XL). 
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and form a new kind of desert setting. In the earlier representations, a subsidiary register with un¬ 
dulating upper line was occasionally introduced for small animals placed above the larger game, but 
this always had a straight base-line like the main registers (Fig- 92 tf, tf). As early as the chapel of 
Rahotep an occasional little hillock was inserted between the animals, and in Dyn. an undulating 
upper surface was added to the base-line which sometimes, as in the chapel of Ra-m-ka, raised all the 
animals quite high above the base-line of each register. At Ucrsheh (Fig. 93) only the upper curving 
line of these registers remains, forming a kind 
of transition between the straight Old Kingdom 
base-line and the undulating curv es which break 
up the surface of the whole waLl at Meir. The 
animals here in the tomb of Sen hi assume a 
more animated movement, as, for example, the 
beasts which run headlong down a slope, or 
others which rear up on their hind legs. These 
begin to suggest the wildly galloping game of 
the New Kingdom. 

The drawing in these tombs is excellent, but 
the cutting of the reliefs varies in quality. The 
reliefs of Senbi (B 1) are almost indistinguishable 
in certain places from the reliefs of medium 
height of the Old Kingdom, Those of Ukh- 
hotep I (B ^ on the other hand, are some of 
them badly cut, the relief being achieved by an 
incision around the outlines of the figure and a 
slight gradation of the background to the depth 
of this incision, but only in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the figures. The northern 
wall, on the other hand, shows beautiful, very 
low relief of the finest quality. The reliefs of 
Ukh-hotep II (B 4) are largely cut in a plaster¬ 
sized surface and again resemble somewhat the older reliefs. They are embellished with painted detail 
of the most refined delicacy, differing considerably from Memphite work. Remarkable is the pattern 
of stars on the ceiling of the shrine. This is a type of decoration restricted to royal temples in the Old 
Kingdom, but it appears again in Dyn. Xll on the ceiling of the entrance hoi) of Hepzefa at Assmt. In 
the chapel of Ukh-hotep III (C 1) the paintings present quite a different style. 1 he dear pure tones, 
the use of pale pink and a bright, light blue contrasted with masses of red, white, yellow, green, and 
black, an unusual employment of pale green for transparent garments, the stippled graduation ol tones, 
and the brilliant black and white false-door patterns of the dado produce a surprising richness ol 
colouring. The use of yellow for the flesh-tones of male offering-bearers, and a refinement of drawing 
and individuality in the use of line give these paintings a special quality of their own, In the Meir 
tombs the proportions of the figures vary between Old and Middle Kingdom forms Most of the 
subsidiary figures in the Senbi chapel and some of those in Ukh-hotep I differ little from those in 
Memphite tombs, but the majority of the figures in Ukh-hotep H and all those in Ukh-hotep III, 
like the large figures in Senbi and Ukh-hotep I, are of characteristic Middle kingdom type. 



Kio. 93. Hunting scene in chapel uf nehuwty-hetep 
(Newberry, Et Bershrh I, pi, VII), 
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The architectural form of the tombs of Qau el Kebir seems to be based on the terraced temple of 
Menthu-hotep at Deir el Eahari rather than on the pyramid temple or mastaba chapel that came into 
use again in the Memphite region in Dyn. XIL Nor do these tombs resemble the other rock-cut tombs 
of Upper Egypt. This Upper Egyptian type apparently survived as a prototype for the great terraced 
building of Hatshepsut in Dyn. XVIII, just as the Theban style in sculpture and painting, rather than 
the Memphite, provided the inspiration for the painting and sculpture of the New Kingdom. The 
Qau reliefs, on the other hand, follow the traditional form then in vogue at the court. Technically 
they arc the finest private reliefs of the Middle Kingdom (see, for example, the beautiful woman’s head 
in Turin from the chapel of Ibuw, Steckeweh, FuTstengraber von Qdtt\ pL 15). They are very low and 



Flo. 94, Hunting scent in chapel of Scnbi {Mdr, I, pi. VIII). 


fall link short of the quality of the Se-aokh-kar, blocks from Tod and Ermcnt, or the best royal work 
of Dyn. XII. Proportions of figures and the drawing of hieroglyphs resemble Old Kingdom'work in 
the low relief of Dyn. IV. The facial type and a certain enrichment of detail betrav their Middle 
Kingdom dale. The fragmenlary condition of the relief, and paintinga and the incomplete publication 
of the I unn fragments make it impossible to discuss the types of scenes. The paintings of Wah-ka II 
are a fragmentary remnant of an unusual repertoire of scenes-women removing birds from the bushes 
where they have been caught, vaguely reminiscent of the acacia trees with birds at Beni Hasan acro¬ 
batic female dancers m eaotic costumes, and a slaughter seen, in which the sacrificial animals are cut 
up by large hieroglyphic symbol, which have been provided wrth human arms (Petrie, .dnroeopo/ri). 
The ayvlc and cunous details of these very fine palming, are peculiarly individual, different froTany- 

n n/?u r . "'c f 1 "' ''■“'Eristic of the local variation, of style throughout Egypt in 

he Middle Kingdom that here at Qau the sculpture in ,hc round resembles that of Thebes,. 2 docs 
the architecture, while ,he reliefs seem to have drawn .heir iuspirarion from Lower Egvp, and the 
paintings and decorative patterns of the ceilings have an individuality of their own 

Finally, though the Xllth Dynasty decoration, of ,he Assiu, tombs have been almost completely 

sculpmt by the unusual bright of the chapel wall, which would dwarf figures of orZa^ siz.1^ 'in- 
sigmficance. A small fragment of pamtmg „„ , hc ^ wal| of the lranswe h>|| ^ ^ d . 

pj. ,b “* ,S ^ k ™' ! " U - Pl * <* « (Davies, n, TWiS « 
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of line and the beauty of colouring which the original must have possessed. It shows the red figures of 
men who have climbed into the branches of a large tree, evidently an example of the fig-picking scene 
but an unusual one in that the size of the three male figures preserved varies considerably. High above 
on the left appear to be the blue horns of a goat {?}. The meander, spiral (as at Meir and Qau), and mat 
patterns of the ceiling of this hall again produce a rich effect. The Star -patterned ceiling of the entrance 
hall has been already mentioned. 

Thus we see that the art of the Middle Kingdom owed its special character largely to the influence 
of the new Theban school of art, which based itself upon the work of the Intermediate period extant in 
Upper Egypt when the Theban Nome began to rise in power. A considerable influence continued to be 
exerted by the monuments of the Memphite school which still survived throughout the country and 
which had been maintained to a certain extent by the HeracleopoSitan Kingdom, and this influence 
came to predominate in the royal work of Dyn. XII. In the decoration of private tombs the Middle 
Kingdom drew' largely upon the subject-matter of the Old Kingdom. The craftsmen clothed these 
scenes in a new garb and embellished them with new detail. The style of the private tombs \xavered 
between the new proportions introduced by the royal reliefs of Dyn- XI and Old Kingdom forms, and 
was dependent upon the strength of Old Kingdom influence in particular districts. Local schools of 
craftsmen, too, exerted more influence upon the work of each Nome capital than can be found at any 
other period of Egyptian history-. Particularly characteristic of Middle Kingdom work throughout the 
country was an increased inventiveness in decorative patterns, a new use of hieroglyphic symbols, a 
tendency towards punning with elaborate signs in inscriptions, and, finally, a considerable enrichment 
of scenes by the use of more developed backgrounds of architecture and plant forms. The familiar mat 
patterns of the Old Kingdom are now used for ceiling decoration in the rock-cut tombs, and are consider¬ 
ably augmented by designs of great beauty such as the spiral and palmate elements found at Qau 
(Steckeweh, /.c„ pL 9; Petrie, Antaeopolis. pi. I) or a similar arrangement of spirals found framing the 
door of the chapel of Ukh-hotep II (Meir, lit, pi. XX VIII), and on the ceiling of the chapel of Hepzefa 
at Assiut (Wilkinson, The Ancient Egyptians, I, pi- VIII facing p. 363), where it would seem that a 
simple form of the palmetto has been included.' The use of the D1/1 and w/f signs provided with human 
arms and hands to undertake certain actions usually associated with human beings is an amplification 
of the Old Kingdom usage of such symbols to carry the Wep-wawt standard in Hcb-Sed scenes, &e. 
Elaborate designs composed of dd and mh signs are found at Qau or with mi and girdle-tie emblems 
patterning a skirt on a large standing figure in the unpublished tomb of Ukh-hotep 111 at Meir. The 
puns formed by unusual hieroglyphs in the inscriptions of Beni Hasan are well known, and Drioton has 
drawn attention to other examples of cryptographic writing ( l La Cryptographic *gyptienne\ La Revue 

hrraim fAntkropohgie, 1934)- Fi » all >' we have had oecasion 10 P artit:ular! >' at Bem Hasan ’ 

a much more extensive use of buildings, trees, and accessories to indicate the setting of a scene than 
was common in the Old Kingdom, and which may be said 10 correspond to the elaborate backgrounds 
given the wooden servant figures in the models of various occupations placed in the tombs from the 
Heradeopolitan period onwards into Dyn. Xlt. 

> See Evans, Palace aj Miim, H,fk 7 + 5 * comparison with skirt of Kefliu in ctapel a( Rckhnura and patterns on scanbi. 
The design i* typical of Eg)’? 1 rather than of Crett. 
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THE TECHNICAL METHODS EMPLOYED IN OLD 
KINGDOM RELIEFS AND PAINTING 


a. The Processes followed in the Decoration 


I 


N The Decoration of iht Tomb of Per-Neb Mrs. Caroline Ransom Williams has laid the foundation 


I for all further study of the technical methods employed by the relief sculptors and painters of the 
Old Kingdom. The chapels of the Giza mast a has provide us with a wealth of additional material 
illustrative of the processes involved in the decoration of a wall with reliefs. The various stages of the 
work are roughly seven in number. The preparation of the surface of the wall is followed by the draw¬ 
ing of a preliminary sketch in red, sometimes corrected in black. The figures arc then outlined by a 
sharp-pointed tool and the background cut away to leave the representations standing away from the 
background in relief of one plane. The cutting of inner detail and the modelling of the figures then 
follows. The completed relief is usually covered by a thin film of smooth plaster as a better surface for 
the colour, and thu outlines of the figure arc re-drawn in red. The large masses of colour on figure and 


background arc then applied. Finally, the inner drawing and final outlines are added in paint. Each of 
these consecutive stages does not by any means extend throughout the whole chapel at one given time, 
or even over a single wall, but the progress of the work in various parts of the chapel is dependent upon 
the number of craftsmen at work and the speed and caprices of each workman. Finished relief may be 
found in one register, while the rest of the wall shows only the preliminary sketch (cf. Pepy-ankh called 
Heny-kcm at Mcir). In the chapel of Sncftmw-seneh the reliefs of the tablet of die false-door were 
complete, although the other walls had not even received their final dressing. 


Egy ptian masonry was laid with the outer surface of the stone rough. Only the faces that were to 
join another stone were smoothed as each block was set in place. In the casing of a mastaba the courses 
were laid in rough steps, with lines drawn on the upper surface of each step to indicate the projected 
angle of the mastaba, measured on the principle of set-backs. The north-west comer of G 7310+7320 
gives an admirable illustration of these guiding lines. Whether or not similar guiding lines were used to in¬ 
dicate the final surface of a vertical chapel wall, the same processes were applied for the smoothing of this 
wallas they were to the face of the mastaba casing. First the large protuberances of the stone were broken 
away with heavy granite hammers. Then the wall was smoothed with copper chisels until a fairly even 
surface had been obtained. The final surface was gained by the use of granite rubbing-stones The Votary 
motion of these stones has worn a groove into the foundation stone at the comer of the mastaba G 7310+ 
7320. Three chapels at Giza show the first stages in the dressing of the walls. The unfinished eVterior 
chapel of Snefcruw-sencb (G +240) has only the surfaces of the lower walls smoothed to their final level 
The stones of the upper wall still project roughly and have been cut away to various stages of com¬ 
pletion (PI. 58). The chisel marks show plainly, and on the west wall two wide gouges run up vertically 
m the middle of the wall. It is remarkable here that the usual Egyptian procedure of , WI 
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two courses of undressed stones projecting from the wall. Similarly, two rough stones project beneath 
the partly finished reliefs on the west wall of G 54S0. Ordinarily in unfinished chapels the walls have 
been dressed, leaving a smooth surface adjoining the uncompleted reliefs. We find wall surfaces in this 
condition in the chapel of Duwanera {G 5110), on certain of the faces of the falsc-door of Hordcdef 
(G 7220), the stela of Shepseskaf-ankh (G 1008), G 4940 over the entrance doorway, and in a number of 
other cases where the preliminary sketch remains on the smooth wall adjoining reliefs which have been 
begun. Sometimes, as in G 5480, the unfinished wall surfaces are rough and pitted. This is particularly 
true of surfaces of nummulitic limestone w r here the dressing is never as smooth as in white limestone. 

The preparation of the surface was also accompanied by a certain amount of mending and patching in 
plaster, depending upon the quality of the stone of which the wall was composed, I n work in fine lime¬ 
stone, where the joints of the masonry are accurate, this was almost entirely unnecessary. Ordinarily the 
same coarse piaster that was used to fluat the stone into place was employed to till llie interstices remain¬ 
ing between the stones, and to conceal flaws and breaks in the wall surface. This w as necessary sometimes 
even in chapels of the best workmanship, as can be seen by an example in the chapel of Duwanera, 
where on the east wall a bad flaw in the dog's body has been patched with coarse pinkish plaster and the 
carving continued in the plaster (PI. 58), Another example is the patching of the seated figure painting 
the seasons on the east entrance-jamb of the chapel of Mereruwka at Saqqarah, In the rock-cut tombs 
and in nummulitic masonry a great deal mure smoothing of the surface with plaster was necessary. 
Characteristic filling of the cracks with plaster can be seen on the south wall of the chapel of Queen 
Meresankh III (G 7530), on the north entrance-jamb, and on the tablet of the southern fhbodoor. 
Similar treatment appears in several places in the rock-cut chapel of Prince Khnwnera. There is un¬ 
mistakable evidence that when the quality of the stone was particularly bad, either the whole of the 
wall or certain uneven parts were covered with a thick coating of plaster to provide a smooth surface for 
the carving of the reliefs. On the south wall of the inner room of Meresankh III, the tool has plainly cut 
through the plaster into the wall behind. This can be seen again on the north wall of Khufuw-khaf 11 
(G 7150) and in a number of other cases, for example on the west wall of G 1151 or the north and south 
walls of the chapel of Yasen (G 2196). In other examples the plaster was laid on so thick, and the relief 
was so low, that where the siting has flaked away there is no trace of the reliefs on the stone beneath, 
This can be seen in the corridor of G 2091, throughout the chapel G 1029 (except for the large figure at 
the south end of the west wall), on parts of the north wall of \ asen (G 2196), the south wall of \ eduw 
(G 7102) the inscription over the statues in the north room of Meresankh 111 , and m other cases. The 
sketch on the east wall of the inner room of Meresankh III and the inscription on the unused architrave 
(hidden later by a block of stone) of the northern portico arc drawn on a prepared plaster surface. This 
carving of the reliefs in plaster sizing does not occur, 1 believe, before the apfMiarance of the rock-cut 
tombs, and the chapel of Meresankh III is the first example known to me. This application ol plaster 
is clearly distinguishable from the thin coating of fine plaster which was washed over the carv ed surface 
of the wall to smooth out inequalities and give a good surface for the paint (applied probab y hoth to 
reliefs in rough stone and to those partly cut in plaster and partly in stone). The latter procedure vana 
from the use of an almost imperceptible thin whitewash to a heavier coatmg winch blurs the outlines of 

the figures (see G 6020). . t , . , . . ._. _ 

The preparation of the surface for printing on mud plaster usually consisted simply in lapng down 

a verv thin coatiog of smooth, fine white plaster on the coarse thickness of rough plaster which cm ere 
the mud bricks of the wall. This is to be seen plainly in FS 3080 (Saqqarah) and G 2,84. and was similar 
in the case of G .234, where a buff-coloured plaster, less thao a millimetre thick, covered a coarse layer 
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of mud {circa 7 cm. thick) laid directly on a stone wall. The plaster facing of the crude-brick chapel in 
front of the mast aba of VVeneshet {G 4840), which has only preserved a painted dado, showed about 
2 cm. of buff-coloured plaster laid on die brickwork and covered by white plaster which, from the way 
it has peeled off, must have been put tin in four or five very thin layers. In the case of the paintings of 
Sneferu wTn-s hat- f and those from an unnamed mast aba at Dahshur, the final coating was a smooth 
plaster with a yellowish or buff-coloured tinge. In one mast aba Mrs. Davies has noted, however {Ancient 
Egyptian Paintings> p. 10), dial a thin background wash of greyish white was first laid down, and that 
‘the parts in blue, green, light red, and bright yellow were superimposed on a layer of white, this 
being intended to prevent the mud from dulling the brilliance of the colours above*. The greyish white 
which served as a background has almost entirely disappeared, in the case of the other paintings, those 
of Soeferuw-in-shat-f, the buff-coloured ground was reserved for the skin of women, and in other 
places in figures and hieroglyphs, although die background was again washed over with a blue-grey 
pigment which is better preserved in this case. It would appear, then, that the whitewash applied 
thinly to the wall here did not serve as a base for the whole painting but was laid down only as an 
under-painting for certain surfaces of bright, dear colour. An unusual procedure was adopted in the 
burial-chamber oi Ka-kher-ptah (G 5S^°)p where a large shallow space was cut in the east wall and filled 
with coarse mud plaster to lake the painted decoration. Over the mud backing was spread a surface of 
line white plaster. The most careful preparation of the wall appears in the paintings of Atet's corridor at 
Mcdum. Mere a section of a fragment of the painted wall shows three layers, a thick, coarse, black mud 
plaster mixed with straw upon which was laid a somewhat better quality of plaster of a light buff colour. 

1 he surface was then covered with a very thin layer of fine white plaster which received the painted 
decoration. 

The next step after the preparation of the wall was the drawing of the preliminary sketch on the 
smooth surface. This first drawing was ordinarily in red, but Mrs. Williams has noted that in the 
mastabas of Ny-kamv-hor, Ra-m-ka. and Sennuwka (G 2041) the drawing was in black and that in 
the paintings of Heai-ra the first sketch was in yellow line. In the chapel of Meresankh III a very 
rough sketch on the east wall of the inner room is also in yellow, corrected in black, as are the hiero¬ 
glyphs on the hidden central architrave of the northern portico (the yellow showing only faintly under 
the black corrections). In G iao6 part of an inscription was sketched in red on the north wall while a 
similar rough drawing on the west wall was executed in black. The first drawing in the chapels of 
Snefcmw-hccep (G yooH), G 1151, G4940, Yascn (G 2196), and Ka-mm of ret (Boston) was in red 
alone, but m certain other chapels there are corrections in black drawn over the red lines One of the 
best examples of tins is in the little chapel of Shcpscskaf-ankh (G 6040), but it is to be found in the 
unfinished reliefs of Ma-noler (Berlin), Akhet-hctep (Davies, /*.), on the stela of Min-ankh (G 104-) 
and in the case of a few unfinished hieroglyphs on the cast wall under the arcade in G 6010 The 
corrections were not always made in black, but sometimes in red. as in the names over the seated figures 
on the north wall of G 7391, or m the paintings on mud plaster in G 2184, where the hand of the goat¬ 
herd was re-drawn, or the leg of the large figure in FS 3080 (Saqqarah). On the east wall of G 3008, 
two groups of figures have been completely altered in red (Fisher, GVao, The Minor Cemetery pi 53) 
In the sunk rchef figure and msmptmns on the cast wall of the rock-cut chapel of Ian (G 1607) the 
cutting was -medout rnsuk the ongmal sketch-lines, which seem to have been black alone and the 

same is true of the hieroglyphs m the inscriptions around the top of the granite coffin of Seshem-nofer 
(G 5080, now in Cairo). 

The original sketch was sometimes executed free-hand, 


as in the ease of the drawings on the south 
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wall of G 6040 or the example which Mrs. Williams cites from a wall in the chapel of Ny-kamv-hor. 
More often the draughtsman availed himself of the aid of a system of guiding lines. These consisted 
most commonly of a vertical line bisecting the two halve? of a vase or bowl, or running from the front 
of the ear of a standing figure down half-way between the legs and crossing the rear loot. This was 
marked by horizontal lines at several determined levels. In the case of G 3,008 the vertical lines con¬ 
trolled the figures in the different registers, alining the figures one above the other, but in most cases 
the figures in each register are arranged without strict regard to those in the lines above and below them. 
The horizontal lines, when they are not reduced to mere dots on the vertical line, are found at the line 
of hair or wig on the forehead, at the base of the neck, the arm-pits, the line of tire elbow, the base of 
the hip, and the knee. This ordinary system of guiding lines is to be found at Giza only in the chapel 
of Sneferuw-hetcp (G 3008, Fig. 95), but it is known at Saqqarah in the chapel of Ma-nofcr (Berlin), 
Ka-m-nofret (Boston, Fig. 95), Perneb (Metropolitan Museum, Fig. 95), and at Meir in the chape] of 
Pepy-ankh called Heny-kem, The addition of another horizontal line half-way down the legs is found 
in the Giza chapel of Nekhehuw (Boston) and at Deir el Gebrawi in the chapel of Zauw {tkir el Gebnfai, 
II, Frontispiece). The unusual occurrence of a line at the crown uf the head is noted by Mrs. W illiuns 
in the chapel of Akhei-hctcp (Davies. U. II, pi. XVII) and Ny-kauw-hor (Quibell, Excavations at 
Saqqarah , 1907-1908, pi. LXVI). In the dwpel of Neter-puw-ncsuwl, a system of squares' formed by 
horizontal and vertical lines marked the angle points for the zigzag water-lines ol the swamp scene 
(Fig. 95). Similar squares appear in another swamp scene (DudI, The Mastaba 0/ Mert-ntha, pi. n) and 
horizontal lines were drawn for the same purpose on the north wall of Junker’s chapel ot Kay-m-ankh. 
The curious diagonal lines that cross at an angle in front of the donkey with upraised leg in the Berlin 
fragment from the chapel of Seshem-nofer (LG 53, Fig. 95) are difficult to explain. What purpose 


they could have served is obscure. 

In cutting the relief, apparently the most usual method was to run an incised line around the outlines 
of the figure! The width of this line varies and was probably dependent upon the width of the tool, 
which was no doubt a sharp copper chisel used with a mallet. The clearing away of the background 
would then have been continued by means of strokes partly parallel to and partly at right angles to the 
incised 1 ine. The first stage of the carving is on ty rarely preserved. Mrs, Williams i11 us t rates an examp 1 c 
from the chapel of Ra-m-ka fix., pi. I V), and I can cite a few others from Giza. These arc the outl ines of a 
bird hieroglyph on the wall adjoining the false-door of Hordedef (G 7220), a line around the unfinished 
animal at the south end of the cast wall of Duwanera (PI. 5 «), ^roglypb * * *e unfinished archi¬ 
trave of G 2140 {Giza Necropolis, I, pi. 38), and the outline* of the figure on the right of the slaughter 
scene on the west wall of the chapel MQ 2. The best examples, however, are to be seen in the figures 
of the top register of the chapel of Yascn (G 2196, Pi, 60), the figure on the tablet and the pile of offer¬ 
ings on the west wall of G 1029, and the female figures of the lowest register on the east wall ot C 7391 
Another beginning of the carving is to be seen on the east wall of the Duwanera chapel, where the 

. T he division of the whole wait surface into a network of have been applied at a rime when the colour had already Mb1 
snores to serve u a guide to the draughtsman is not known away from the wall. In several examples m the dixpel of 
^ r f n ,H Kn,td“m ^ueb examples Z have been found on ly-mery {<* 6010) the guiding aquar® overlie the painted iur- 
in the Old Kingdom. - ^, thc ^ nrk 0 f ] am | t i* impassible to determine the dirte of of thu 

early iHiefti can he dearly . &“ , - ^ M hstniclnre copying wort. In the case of the Zoaer reliefs it seem* to hive 

copyists. In the pnncbof ^ nSorehardq U . 7 pis. been of the Sate period, and this may be true of the majority 

of the Step Pyramid, & W® : Hcmvuwnuw {G of the exam plea. The absence of colour indicates that the copy * 

iS, 29), fragments from the dupe o fD j at ^ tlK>k p | ace after protecting <h»rs bad been removed. 

4000), and tire east wall of the chape! of £ walls ,0 Wind wrathent*. and in some cases it 

SBfi—- 

lines cross over die finished relief, In most os« they mmi 
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sculptor has commenced to cut away the background around the back of the figure at the extreme north 
end of the wall. He has used short parallel strokes at right angles to the outline of the figure, or parallel 
vertical gouges where the background is being removed inside the leg of the figure (Pi. 59). The outline 
of this figure remains rough and must have been smoothed after a large part of the background had 
been removed. In the majority of cases the unfinished wall remains in 3 condition where the figures 
stand out in a fiat relief of one plane, while the background is completely removed and smoothed or 
remains still rough and pitted. This is the second stage in the can ing with the simple outlines of the 
representation blocked out and with the background cleared away, 

'the condition of the second stage in relief carving is dependent upon the ty pe of relief that is being 
prepared. In all early reliefs the background has been completely cut away. The stelae of Semerkhet, 
Sabef, and the niche-stone FS 3073 X with their sharp-edged fiat surfaces, little detail, and rough, 
pitted backgrounds are probably early examples of unfinished work. An example of unfinished early 
high relief is to be found in the back panel of the false-door of Mcthcn in Berlin. Here the figure is 
largely in one plane, and the cutting down the back outline of the figure is shallow, where indicated at 
all. the area in front of the figure is cut to its full depth (at least 1 z mm.). The outlines of the figure 
are sharp-edged but sloping a little in section. On the tablet of Ilordedef, and on the panel flanking the 
falsc-door on the south, is to be found unfinished work in low relief. Here the amount of background cut 
away is very slight, but the same sharp edge surrounds the figure on the tablet. The gouging away of 
the background can be seen well on the adjoining panel. The characteristic small chisel strokes and the 
pitting of the background show dearly »n the unfinished architrave of G 2140, where the hieroglyphs 
are of medium height, and have as yet received no inner detail. The complete dealing away of the 
background in bold relief is to be seen again on the south wall of the chapel uf G 5110, where the head 
and shoulders of Duwanera are sharply outlined in one plane, although the lower part of the body has 
received its final muddling, on the northern figures of the east wall of G 2220 {Giza Necropolis, I, pi. 41), 
the north entrance-jamb of G 7750, and in the figure of the girl on the northern falsc-door of G 2041 
(Boston, Mrs. Williams. Ac., pi. V). In the ordinary relief of medium height there arc unfinished 
examples in G 2036, where a rough block has been left for the inscription over the son’s head; in G 7930, 
where, oddly enough, the surface of the relief is pitted and the background left smooth; and on the north 
and south door jambs of G 4940. The southern entrance-jamb of G 4940 shows only the cutting away 
of the background in a small area circumscribed by the head, shoulder, and upraised arm of an estate- 
figure carrying a basket. 

The type of Dyn. V relief where the background is not entirely cut away to the full depth, except in 
immediate proximity to the outlines of the figures, is found unfinished in a number of cases! Striking 
examples are to be seen in G 1029, west wall; the nurth and south walls of Yasen (G 2196, p] s 58 60) 
the west wall uf the corridor of G j t S i (PI. 59); and Mrs, Williams notes the occurrence of unfinished 
reliefs in Thiy. Akhct-hetep, and Akhet-hctcp-her. The G 1151 example and that of Akhet-hetep 
(Davies, Ac., n t pis. IH-XT) show walls where all the stages of work are apparent the prdimman 
sketch, the relief in one plane, and the finished relief. The reliefs of G i i 5 i are partly cut in plaster 
and partly in stone, depending upon the inequalities of the wall The plaster was plainly applied in 
layers, for where the upper surface of a figure has fallen away incised Hues appear cut through into the 
plaster beneath, or into tbe stone under the piaster, when all of that has flaked away Mm Williams 
noted this in the reliefs of Kahyfy. It would appear that the wall stood unsculptured until the plastered 
surface had dried, and that it was then decided to give parts of the wall another coating of plaster before 
the cutting of the reliefe began. An example of unfinished sunk relief might be mentioned lo round out 
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the list. This can be seen on the east wall of G 1607. where the left end of the wall remains decorated 
only in black line, while the figures to the right of this have been cut out within the outlines of the black 
drawing. 

When the figures had been outlined in relief in one plane the next step was the cutting of the inner 
details and the modelling of the various forms. The beginning of this work can be seen in a number €>f 
cases on unfinished walls. For example, the small figure of the son on the west wall of G 2150 shows 
along the back of the figure a sharp outline which slopes a little in section, hut the front lines of the 
figure are smoothly rounded off to the background. The inner line of t he thigh has been drawn and 
partly modelled, but the head remains in one plane. On the north entrance-jamb of G 7750, the stand¬ 
ing man and wife are in one-plane relief with sharp edges, hut the front outline of the man s arm lias 
been given its final modelling. The inner details are not drawn, hut the small figures in front of the 
pair have received their inner details and modelling. On the east wall of G 2220, the central area oi the 
wall is uncut and the paired figures of man and wife at the north end are still unfinished above, hut from 
the waist down the work is completed, as it is in the large figure at the southern end of the wall. Another 
good example is the figure at the south end of the east wall of G 5110 (Pi. 59)- There the front outlines 
of the figure have received their final modelling, although the hack of the man has not been freed entirely 
from the wall, and only the first preliminary gouges of the chisel show. 7 he beginning of the drawing 
of inner detail and modelling in the low Dyn. V reliefs can be seen well in the west wall of G 1029 and 


in the corridor of G 1151 (PI. 59). 

We have noted * h a * the finished relief presents a number of different forms. 1 here is the high, bold 
type of carving which shows a number of varieties from the very bold surfaces of ly-ncfer, the slightly 
less pronounced planes of Methcn, Rahotep. and FS 3078. with a variation in still lower surfaces in 
the reliefs of Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor-nefer-hetep. to the somewhat mixed type of Khufuw^khaf 
where some definitely low relief occurs. Other examples of this high relief occur in the chapel of Duwa- 
nera, on some of the walls of Ka-wab’s chapel, in G 2220, in the fragments from G 4260, and in G 2041. 
The low reliefs of the Zoser panels, the slab-stdac, the queen’s chapel G 1 l», and the ehapela of Ankh- 
haf and Merytyctes do not show any alteration in the process of relief carving, except possibly for one 
detail which is not certain but seems to exist. Some of these reliefs look as thoucb a sharp tool had been 
run around the outlines of the finished relief to accentuate the outer edges of the very low forms. The 
figures are low and delicately modelled, shading off smoothly to the background. The inner detail lends 
to be minute and elaborate. The background is cut away to the full depth throughout its surface, 
although the reliefs of Ankh-haf show a slightly deeper cutting in immediate proximity to the figures. 
The reliefs of medium height, which appear to begin with the decoration of the chapels in the hasicrn 
Cemetery at Giza (Ka-wab) and arc brought into common use in the mimmuluic limestone chapels, 
are aooarentlv the result of less careful craftsmanship. The nummulitic stone, although it is of fairly 
good quality in the first chapels on the eastern edge of the Cemetery- G 7000, was not particularly stable 
for either very high or very low relief. The medium height seems to have been a compromtse for the 
saving of expense, and usually produced reliefs of mediocre quality- without great attention to detail, 

which was presumably added in paint. . , , . 

The bad quality of limestone with which the sculptor was forced to deaf in the rock-cut tombs 

tended to increase his carelessness of fine detail and stimulated prea.lv the use of rel.cf nf medium 
height. In these tombs began to appear the extensive sizing of the walls with plaster in correct the 
inequalities of the stone. We have noted that it was probably m nutting these p aster surfaces, where 
the plaster of the background often fell away and usually required a thin wash of plaster over the 
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finished can ing to smooth over the inequalities, that there was developed the type of carving so popular 
in Dyn. V. This consisted in leaving the background in great part at a level little lower than that of the 
original surface, and giving prominence to the figures by gently grading this away to a considerable 
depth in immediate provimity to the figures. Heretofore the background had always been entirely cut 
away except in the most careless examples of relief of medium height. In such examples as the east wall 
of G 215c the relief may he actually unfinished, and was certainly completed hastily. The new method, 
while it required a certain amount of dexterity to produce the best result and could be achieved only in 
white limestone or smooth plaster surfaces, was an even greater saving of time and expense than the 
reliefs of medium height. The first definite example that we know is in the chapel of Meresankh HI 
(PL 44). Here another labour-saving device was employed. The space around the figures was partly 
cut away, leaving an area of original surface reserved for the inscriptions. This had often been done 
in the older types of relief, but here, instead of later cutting the hieroglyphs in relief, each sign was cut 
in sunk rt-hef in the raised space, The height of the large figures was thus gained by simply clearing a 
small area in their immediate neighbourhood. A similar treatment is often found, but, to cite another 
example, on the west wall of the chapel of Yedmv (G 7102), north of the falsc-door, the same clearing 
of a small space around the seated figure and a reserved area for the inscriptions is to he seen. In this 
case, however, the hieroglyphs arc cut in very 1 low relief, so that an infinitesimal layer of the reserved 
surface was removed around the signs, instead of the thick layer that would have been necessary to bring 
their outlines down to the depth of the background near the edges of the seated figure. This is one of the 
primary differences between the reliefs of the later Old Kingdom and those of the early period, where 
the surface of the hieroglyphs always tends to lie on the same level as the figures. 

In special circumstances the sculptor dealt with a problem in an unusual way. For example, in a 
fragment of relief in Dresden (Albertmum No. 3, Breasted, Gvsrhichte Agyptens, 2nd Edit,, pi. H44) 
showing cattle and men wading in the water, the figures are in ordinary low relief. Where the legs of 
the figures enter the water the lines are continued incised in the rectangle indicating water, which has 
been left ai the same level as the figure* themselves. A somewhat similar method was adopted in a fishing 
scene in Cairo (No. 236), F [ere the carving stops at the water-line, and the legs of the figures are 
indicated in paint alone, although the ripples of the water are incised. In the ease of another fragment 
in Cairo (Wresrinskl. Atlas, I, pL 401) 3 much more complicated treatment appears. This can be 
explained by assuming that! he whole wall was decorated in very fine sunk relief. The fish and crocodile 
arc thus cut in low relief against the water surface which is sunk below the background, as are the details 
of the boat. A water plant which overlaps both surfaces, however, is cut in sunk relief in the part where 
it falls against the raised background, and in low relief against the sunk surface of the boat and water. 
The peculiarity of this piece is largely due to its fragmentary preservation. Had the whole wall been 
preserved, the balance between the raised background and the sunk relief would have been better 

proportioned and the eye would have accepted it immediately as ordinary sunk relief, but especially 
well worked. ' ' r 1 


h T *“ T exara P l “ » >*“< ™ed above „ the beautifully Toddled 

hieroglyphs of the Mm-khaf inscriptions or the latcresamplcsof the fspides of Mereruwka and Kagemoi 

down through the comparatively simple modelling of the sunk surface as in the hieroglyphs of Mere-’ 
sankh III, to such simple examples as the figures in G .607 where the area inside the outlines is cut 
awayleavmg • fist sunk space In other cases an inscription may be merely scratched on the wall in 
incised line. Drawing in, mtased lines is a ,00s, natural beginning for sculpture in relief and i, is found 
on many Pred,mastic and Early Dynastic objects. Perhaps the earliest example of sunk relief proper is 
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the granite block from Bubaslis with the name of Cheops, but a curious variation of this type of relief 
is found in the decorations of Xeferms’at and Atet at Mcdum, where the figures were hollowed out and 
filled with coloured pastes. The finished effect of these figures was very unlike sunk relief, bui the 
actual technique differed little. This was not a popular form of work and was found again only in the 
liieroglyphs on the base of the statue of Heniyuwnuw. The earliest private example oi sunk relict thai 1 
know is in the inscriptions in the mastaba of Prince Min-khaf (G 7430 + 7440) at Giza, probably oi the 



Fro o> Guiding lines for the draughtsman: (1) The Dmormtm of the Tomh of Prrneh t pi, X; 
M an 'example ill the Huston chapel of ( 3 ) ikrlin relief fawn LG 53 <W ^ 

Dtnkmaltr, IT, pi. So and Berlin photo) ; (4) the chapel of Sn^mu-hetcp (Ftt* G*a. 1 he 
Minor Cautery, pi j S )i (5) ^etch of guiding squares for water in die chapel of Ncter- 

puw-ntauwt* 


rei«n of Chephren (PI. 46). Possibly the "*o of sunk rc *‘ e ^‘ n3m P t,I,ns ln ' l,1: S ran,u ' casings of that king s 
temple ray have made this type of work better known. At any rate, from this lime on the use of sunk 
relief is fairly common, although it is ordinarily restricted to mscnptmns on the outside of the chapel. 
It is probable that it was developed as an easier method than raised rebel lor dealing with decorations 
on hard stone, but it mav also have been considered as a more protected form for eMerior inscriptions. 

A. the stage where the relief was completed and the colour had on. ye. been applied there is often 
evidence for alterations in the carving. This was probably easier to manage in the soft surfaces of the 
plaster reliefs, but it is found frequently in work in stone. On the west wall of the chapel of Ka-wd,, 
in the large figure of the owner, the front kg was moved back several centtmctres to the rrgh . it 
lines of the lirat carving are still plain, although they have been partially smoothed away It is possible 
that they were hidden by a layer of plaster which has since dropped off. A similar type of correction is 
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found in the legs of the large figures on the east wall of the corridor of G 2091, and here a lappet wig has 
been added to the head of the small figure of the girl. In the case of a hieroglyphic inscription on the 
east wall of G 2196, the artist was satisfied with covering up the owl-hieroglyph, written fay error, with a 
heavy coating of plaster which sufficiently blurred the outlines, and then painting the group of signs 
prt hnc upon the new surface. Such alterations are met with frequently, but a more elaborate case of 
correction is to be found on the south wall of Yeduw's chapel (G 7102, Fig. 96). Here the owner is 
shown set down in a carrying-chair, and the sculptor was so dissatisfied with the original carving that he 



Fie. 96. Aimed drawing in plaster relief; south wall of the chapel 
of Ycduw {G 7102}, 


has completely recut the outlines of arms, legs, and feet, altering their attitude and , he 

height of the chair-arm on which the left hand testa. Probably the old outline , were filled up with a coat 
ot plaster or obscured by the paint, but they now stand out clearly and it is very difficult to distinguish 
the original drawing tram the altered version. In this case the whole nf the earving had been done in a 
heavy layer of plaster laid over the had limestone of the rock wall. A similar ease of large alterations is to 
he found on a wallof the chapel of Ka-m-noftet in Boston (Dows Dunham, 'A Palimpsest on an Egyptian 
Tomb Wall Amtritan Journal of Arthato^y, vol. XXXIX, p. 300), where several registers of fin,shed 
figures were scraped away and a Urge figure of the owner with names and titles was toughlv oadined 
on the part,all, smooth surface through which the old drawing still shows. Alterations aru very common 
m Egypnan reliefs and show probably a succession of craftsmen wotting upon a given wall space. I. is 
seldom that the man who cut the rehefs followed sentpulously the outlines of the original sketch or that 
the painter adhered to the sculptured work of his predecessor. * 

Mrs. William, has called attention to the fact that, after emoting the finished reliefs and background 
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with a coating of fine white plaster to give a hettcr surface for the painting, a second sketch was executed 
in red paint for the guidance of the painter. This painter’s sketch is very difficult to trace in the majority 
of examples as it is covered by the final painting when that is preserved, and is very hard to distinguish 
from the final outlines of the figures when these arc in red. In fact L should suggest that it is sometimes 
identical with the final outline, and that the fiat washes of colour were sometimes applied within the 
outline of the painter's sketch which served as the final delineation of the limits of the figure. 1 he 
quality of the plaster wash varied considerably. In some cases, if it occurred at all, the wash is so thin 
tlrat the paint has the appearance of being applied to the bare surface of the stone. 1 his is evident on 
the west wall of the chapel of Seshat-hetep (G 5150), where the colour has worn thin and what remains 
looks as though it had permeated the surface of the limestone. The minute gradation* of the stone 
show' through the yellow and red wood graining of the dado and the red colouring of the bodies. 1 lie- 
fragments from the chapel of Pyramid Gib and those from Ankh-hal and Merytyelcs show the paint 
resting, apparently, on the fine limestone surface, which in this case would be almost as suitable as would 
a smooth plaster coating. In other cases a fine whitewash of plaster can be seen where the painted surface 
is broken. A good example of this is under the red paint of the large figure on the north wall of G 4940. 
A slightly thicker coating is found on the figures on the table scene north of the I also-door in the chapel 
of Yeduw (G 7102), and innumerable other examples could be cited. This thin whitewash did not 
obscure the relief, although even the thinnest of plaster washes would tend to fill in slightly sharp 
incised lines. For that matter the paint itself sometimes dogged the drawing lines, and undoubtedly 
lessened the effect of the more subtle modelling in the figures. In workmanship of a coarser type, tile 
coatings of plaster were sometimes quite thick, and were applied with such a disregard fur the sculpture 
that the outlines of the relief are sometimes completely blurred. Guod examples of this can be seen in 
the picture list on the south wall of the chapel of Khufuw-khaf II(G 7150), on the walls of the long vaulted 
room of Iy-mery (G 6020), in the inner chapel of Ptah-nefer-bauw (G 6010). or in the fragment! trom 


G2542. 

In these last examples the painter seems to have ignored the blurred outlines and has redrawn the 
figures with only a rough correspondence to the sculptured surface. When this has happened, as can be 
■ observed over and over again on the south wall of Iy-mery (G 6020). I suspect that the painter s sketch 
and the final outlines are identical, and that the colour has been filled into the painter s sketch which 
may sometimes have been strengthened by a final brush-line here and there after the colour had beer, 
applied. Good examples of this are the figures of the cow and calf, the hieroglyphs over the dancers, 
the men making mats, and the dog under his master's chair on the south wall, the man carrying game 
boxes slung from his shoulder (the small animals in the boxes arc drawn only in red paint) on the east 
wall in the inner room, or a female offering-bearer at the right end of the north wall m the same room. 
The red line of the back of the bull (which diverges widely from the relief) on the east wall of Wn 
(G 2106) belongs to this category. The red outlines of the figures of Meresankh III on the pdlars of 
the north wall, ^or the figure of the queen in the boating scene seem at first glance to be- of the same type 
of lines as we noticed in Iy-mery, but on dose examination they are found in ever)’ case to lie on top of 
the yellow paint of the body. I have been able to find no example of a painter s red sketch-lme on any 
of the walls of the Meresankh chapel. The red Sines which occur occasionally on the wall sur ace, out¬ 
lining an biased hieroglyph, seem in every case to be final outlines, similar to the black outlines t at 
surround other hieroglyphs in these inscriptions. The red lines that alter the shape of the tie of 
Ka-wab’s belt on the east wall have been laid down over the grey background and though now hunt 
were certainly final outlines. To the type of sketch-lines which also served « final Unes must belong 
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also the drawing uf painted details which were not indicated in the relief. Such, for example, are the 
red tendrils of the vine in the grape-picking scene in Iy-mery, although these must have been added on 
top of the background colour as in the case of the plants in the hunting scene of Ftah-hotep. 

As for examples of the painters sketch when it is distinct from the final outline, Mrs, VV i Ilian is has 
quoted a number of examples (Ix. t p. 23, all from the tomb of Pcrneb), to which I am able to add only a 
few more. On the south wall of the chapel of Yasen, in the picture list on the upper part of the wall, 
a number of vessels show' vertical guide-lines, and short horizontal guide-lines at the top of the ring stands 
supporting them. These appear where the black paint has peeled off, and where the lines overlap on the 
background. They are drawn on the final plastered surface, and must have been drawn to assist the 
painter in balancing the two sides of the vase when he came to paint it. 1 I have been able to distinguish 
no other sketch-lines, although I am firmly convinced that they exist constantly, except for a yellow 
ochre line under the final black drawing of the shoulder-strap of a dancing girl on the south wall of the 
inner room of ly-mery. The yellow colour is probably due to a thin application of the ordinary' red- 
brown line. On the other hand the red wash which Mrs. Williams found to be an accompaniment of 
the second sketch is to be seen in a few examples at Giza. She has noted that a red wash was sometimes 
laid down upon a surface later to be painted black, and sometimes on a surface tliat was to be a darker 
red. A number of small figures on the cast wall of Yaseus chapel appear to show' this preliminary wash 
of red, as the paint has been carried over the eyes, a space that would have been reserved in the final 
painting. On a fragment from the chapel of Merytyctes, the blue and green pigment of the playing pieces 
of the »m sign appear to have been laid down over a thin wash of red. A curious use of under-painting 
is that which t have noted on the south wall of the burial-chamber of Junker’s Kay-m-ankh. Here in a 
number of black-painted hieroglyphs, a yellow wash projects outside the black outlines. Tins is to be 
seen in the hieroglyph r (lined with blue inside, over the yellow); rdi (where the inner triangle is filled 
with blue): and t. The mh sign is painted blue, laid down over yellow, but the yellow does not fill the 
loop at the top, projecting only a little beyond the outlines of the sign. In the chapel of Meresankh III, 
two black fnk signs on the north wall have the loop filled with yellow paint. Similar use of yellow paint 
is found m this tomb in the cartouches of the estate names where this colour serves as the background 
for the hieroglyphs of the king's name. The inner spaces of the hr sign and the rectangle in the corner 
of the h.t sign arc also filled with yellow. In the reliefs of Sahura </.c„ II, p J. 69} and Neferirkara (lc., 
P- z8) the background of the upper part of the Horns frame is painted yellow. These examples are, of 
course, not under-painting in the same sense as wc find it in the Kay-m-ankh hieroglyphs. In the cUe 
of a number of hieroglyphs on the east wall of the burial-chamber of Junker’s ICa-kher-ptah, black 
lines are often to he seen laid down over red, but this is, I believe, only a case of the final outline 
being laid down over the first sketch of die painting. 

The problem of ihe order of the hying on of the colour in difficult. It would seem that in most cases 
the procedure was to lay down the grey background and then the flat washes of colour on the figures, 
adding finally the outlines and inner derails. This procedure does not seem to have been followed with 
consistency even on the same wall. Mrs. Williama found that tire blue and gtecn, the moat valuable 
colours, were always applied last, but she found conflicting evidence as to the order of the other colours • 
sometimes the background overlapped the colour of the figures, sometimes this was reversed If the 
background was laid down first, sometimes the figures and hieroglyphs were reserved, sometimes a grev 

* Mis. Williams was the first to notice these sketch-lines in like to admnurlroW - j . . , , . 

esatnining ihi> dtfpd, and referred to them in some note* [ have rmi| r fre virm mu * ' * if* t0 th< f W " oCcs> °f which 
which she node on the Gba dufwK a copy .if which b in the colour i t£> 3 dctailed n0taiion al 

the pw*c*iiuii of the Ilnwd-BaMm Expedition. I should si tv „f California ****** ° f (G 1207) m the Univer- 
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wash ran over the whole surface, tn the case of some painted fragments of uncertain provenance, found 
near the north-west corner of G 5110, the grey paint had not been carried down between the fit's of 
a picture list, where the background remains white. Hut this oversight may have occurred in reserving 
the space for the figs, or in laying on the background around the painted fruit. The only evidence here 
for the order of the colours is that the grey never overlaps the final border-lines. In some ’ragments 
from G 2342, in two cases the grey of the background overlapped the body colours, once over yellow 
and once over red. In both cases the red outlines were laid down over the grey, as were the black out¬ 
lines. On another fragment from the same wail, however, the yellow of a cake, where the surface is 
broken, is seen to lie over a freshly present'd blue-grey pigment. Sometimes, apparently, the applica¬ 
tion of the grey background did not bring the colour up to the edge of the figures, and this was corrected 
after the body colour had been applied, so that the grey overlapping the body colour may be due to this 
later painting. Both the chapels of Yeduw (G 7102J and Meresankh III (G 7530) present conflicting 
evidence. One fact is certain in the paintings of Meresankh. The red criss-cross lines of a bos of birds 
on the east wall were put on before the black of the base-line, for while the black has peeled away the 
red lines still remain. Also the black framework of the bird-trap must have been laid down after the 
birds themselves were painted. Twice the yellow neck of a bird crosses the frame where the fd.uk has 
disappeared. The black criss-cross lines of the net have vanished, leaving white marks on the yellow 
plumage and faint blue lines on the blue. They, too, must have been laid down after the birds were 

painted. 

The usual background in Old Kingdom chapels was a blue-grey colour. I his is often not preserv ed, 
but seems to have been present originally in all finished work. Such cases as the walls of the bun.il- 
chamber of Mereruwka, which have been left white, are due only to the unfinished state of the work, 
for the completed east wall had a streaky grey background surrounding the coloured forms of the 
picture list. There are a few exceptions to the grey ground colour. Firth reports that the walls of the 
burial-chamber of Kagemni were painted yellow {Teti Pyramid Cemelma, p-117) ' 5 },c tomb of Z * uw 
at Dcir el Gebrawi bad a buff-coloured background in contrast to a dark indigo ground that was found 
in the neighbouring chapel of Ibv (Davies. Dm el Gebrdwi, II, p. 4). Po^ibly this buff colour was due 
to the natural colour of the piaster, as in the case of the Dahshur tomb of Snefcmw-in-shaM, who* U 
was allowed to show in certain cases when a yellow hue was required, as in the case of womens flesh. 
But the background in this case was covered with a thin wash of grey, as it was in the other series of 
Dahshur paintings where this same buff-coloured plaster was used. On the two small architraves oi 
the side doors of the portico in the north wall of the chapel of Meresankh III, (he background of the 
inscription is a deep yellow ochre, in contrast to the usual grey found elsewhere on the walls of tins 

Cha Th c colours used in Old Kingdom painting were all earth and mineral pigments. They arc black, 
white grey, red, yellow, brown, green, and blue. The black was a form of carbon, the white, gypsum 
or whiring, and the grey resulted from a mixture of black and white. The red varies from an orange 
hue, through bright red, to one of purplish-brown (sex Wepcmnofrct stela or the Mediun fragment, 
from Atet’s chapel). The yellows and browns were all ochres, P«ne has noted a green.sh-grey (which 
appears on fragments of Atet’s paintings in the South Kensington Museum and m 
which was a yellowish earth containing brown grains (sand) of some mineral . He aho ok-er ed m the 
Medum paintings a brown, in the feathering of birds, which was produced by a wash of red over black, 
and orange fanned by a wash of haematite over yellow. I have noticed that m the paintings of ka-kher- 
S3. - sometimes produced by black applied on top of red (« IL B). but as th» is only 
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in drawing lints of unusual width {particularly on the hieroglyph of the blow-fish), T assume that the 
resulting colour is more accidental than intentional. Airs. Wilhams noted that brown was sometimes 
laid down over a thick yellow pigment, but this can hardly have affected the colour perceptibly. I he use 
of dark blue over light blue is also noted by her. This occurs a number of tunes and is particularly clear 
in the chapel of Yasen, but seems to be used only for the drawing of blobs of darker colour (frequently 
black) against a light blue background, to represent grapes in a bunch. In the picture lists of ly-mcry 
and Kahyfy, the dark colour has flaked off leaving light spots which had been protected by the dark 
pigment from the discoloration that has affected the rest of the surface of the bunch of grapes, turning 
the light blue, dark. It has been mentioned above that in some paintings from Dahshur certain colours 
were laid down on a prepared white ground to give them added brilliance, but this was an unusual case 
where the rest of the ground was left the colour of the buff plaster, instead of receiving a final coating of 
white plaster over the whole wall as was almost universally the case. The stippling of the orange legs of 
the geese with light red in the Medum painting (Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi. I) produces a 
bright colour, but the practice falls under the heading of broken colour, to be discussed below*. 

The green used in the Old Kingdom was powdered malachite, while the blue was an artificial frit 
that consisted, to quote from Lucas (Ancient Egyptian Materials, p. 284). of a 'crystalline compound of 
silica, copper, and calcium (calcium-copper silicate)’. The Egyptian blue has been the subject of much 
investigation and experiment. The date of its introduction is uncertain, but it is possible to place the 
time of its me back earlier than that known to Mrs. Williams {Decoration of the Tomb of Per-mb t 
pp. 25 IT.). A fragment of relief from the chapel of Pyramid Gib (Reg, No. 24-11-242 c) contains 
traces of a bright blue pigment as the ground colour on which are painted black water-ripples. This 
would he of the reign of Cheops, while another fragment from the chapel of Mcrytyetes (G 7650), of 
the time of Chephrcn, has a blob of blue pigment on one of the playing-pieces of the mn sign. This 
pigment shows the characteristic coating-over of the surface with a dull crust, with the bright blue 
showing where this is broken. Finally, in the chapel of Mcrcsankh III, probably decorated in the reign 
of Shepscskaf, there is a plentiful use of the ordinary blue pigment. None of these examples has been 
analysed, but they are so like the blue frit ordinarily used that there seems to be no reason to question 
their identity. It seems to me that they suggest the possibility that the dull blue pigment which appeared 
in the Medum paintings, hardly earlier, if not contemporary with the first of these examples, may have 
been the usual blue pigment clouded over with the discoloration so often found on this colour. It is only 
found, apparently, in the painted reliefs of Rahotep, being ahsent from the paintings of Atct and Nefer- 
ma'ai and from their inlaid decoration. It is absent, also, from the early Giza slab stelae, where grey or 
black frequently take its place. Green is used very sparingly on the Nefert-yabet piece, many signs 
ordinarily green being painted yellow. The alternation of yellow and green occurs in a number of 
examples of Old Kingdom hieroglyphs. At Medum in the inlaid representations of Nefermaat and 
Atet, Petrie noted that the expensive green pigment was laid over a thick coating of the cheaper yellow, 
and that the disappearance of the surface colour has left a number of yellow signs which were originally 
mcant to be green. This is certainly not the case on the slab-stela of Wepemnofret, where signs are 
alternately yellow or green., nor on that of Nefert-yabet. 

The paint was applied with fibre brushes, usually reeds with the ends frayed. The brush-strokes 
are easily discernible in most cases, but Mrs. Williams believes that the blue and green pigments, which 
seem to have had a more granular composition, were applied by means of a spatula-like stick The 
brush-si robes often show as fine stations, resulting either from the application of a very heavy pigment 
into the surface of which the brush sinks, or from the fact that the plaster coating over which the colour 
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was laid had not dried and provided a soft surface which would receive the impriul of the brush-strokes. 
It is difficult to distinguish which is the case in such examples as the painting of ihe coat of the oryx 
on Lhe north wall of the chapel of Kahyfy. On the background colour of some fragments front the 
chapel of G 2^42 the brush has made deep incised swirls in the thick paint or plaster. In the case of small 
areas of blue and green, in hieroglyphs for example, the application of the pigment with a spatula seems 
perfectly feasible, hut it would be more difficult in larger areas of colour, or in, painting the long dividing 
lines (which are commonly painted green in the Giza chapels), where tht* use of a brush would facilitate 
the work. 

The medium used to bind the colours of the ancient Egyptian painter has never been exactly deter¬ 
mined, The wall paintings are not executed in true fresco, that is the laying down of pigment on a 
surface of wet plaster sized with lime which serves to bind the pigment to the wall, hut in a tempera 
technique on a dry wall of gypsum plaster. The pigments mixed with water would require a binding 
medium to make them adhere to the wall. It is possible that the red pigment of the first sketch could 
have been applied by mixing it with water alone, but it is certain that the blue and green colours would 
not adhere to the watt without some binding medium, and the duration of the other colours would have 

required some similar vehicle. Mr. Lucas assumes (/.c„ p. m) ' th * P 08 ^ 1 * “ d Hkcl V inJieri:iIs 
to have been used seem to be limited to size (gelatine, glue); gum and atbumin (white of egg)’, but he 
does not believe that it has been possible ao far to detect any of these substances with certainty. In the 
Eighteenth Dynasty beeswax was used as an adhesive for painting and for coating paintings, but it has 
not been found in the Old Kingdom. The use of varnish on painted surfaces, which is known also in 
Dyn. XVIEl, is unknown for the Old Kingdom, 


b. The Colour Conventions 

For the identification of objects represented by the ancient Egyptian artist, the colouring of reliefs 
and paintings is of the greatest assistance to the student . But here we arc facer! with the problem of how 
far the artist is to be trusted in the accurate approximation of the original colouring of the object repre¬ 
sented Theoretically, in an art primarily naturalistic, the aim of which was to reproduce objects and 
scenes of utilitarian purpose for the owner of the tomb, one should be able to expect a realistic use of 
colour However, it is at once obvious that cautious interpretation must be applied. To begin w.th the 
painter was limited by a restricted palette, and he early adopted certain conventions in lus use of colour 
just as he did in hi methods of drawing. He was affected here, too. more by his desire to produce 
pleasing decoration, and tends undoubtedly to use certain bright hues, because they were 1,right, upon 
objects where they do not seem to us in the least suitable. It must be remembered that the anc.ent 
observer also had the advantage over the modern one of knowing the original ohject represented, and 
therefore recognizing it with e** no matter what colour it was painted. In the hieroglyphs ns Mrs. 
Williams has pointed out, the imitation of polychrome objects used for ornament or ntual, cop-e 
perhaps from objects of quite a different original material or colour, affects the choice of p^en . Thus 
the black figure of Anubis may be copied from a painted wooden figure of the god rather than from 
actual colouring of the brownish desert animal that it represents. This is certainly the ease m the red 
and yellow cult figure of Anubis (Pi. A) on the Wepemuofret stela. The pink or blue mane, or the green 
coat of the hieroglyph showing the fore-part of a lion, may have some similar origin n —j ’ 

this it should be noted that the same brilliant colouring is given to the on when > orms part of piece 
of furniture—for example, the yellow lions with green and red striped mw* 

in the chapel of Queen Keith at South Saqqarah, or similarly in the Sahura reliefs (Bor ardU-G. pi. 43 b 
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yellow with red stripes on the manes. A Middle Kingdom fragment in Leipzig from Qau (Steckeweh, 
Ac., pi. 12) shows a yellow lion with a green mane ornamenting a chair or throne, and a yellow lion's head 
on a fragment of relief from the Lahtin Pyramid temple in University College has green and blue 
stripes on the mane. The brilliant plumage of certain birds appears to be pure caprice in some cases, 
as in the bright colours of the tyw bird (Petrie, Median, pi. I), ordinarily red or brown, but in others can 
be set down to certain conventional variations of colour. Thus the bright blue markings on the quail 
chick (PiaJthetep, 1 , pi. XVIII), or the green markings in the Sahura reliefs, are due apparently to an 
indiscriminate interchange of black, blue, and green pigments, the more naturalistic black drawing lines 
being usually applied to this bird (see Pis. A. B). The blue or sometimes green markings on the wing 
of the Egyptian vulture (afeph) appear to be substituted for more naturalistic grey (Wept m nofret, PL A, 
or Mcdum, PL B) according to the same interchange of colour, and this is true of the blue and green 
marks on the tor bird, early examples of which (Wepemnofret, PL A; Iwnw, Junker, Giza, I, pi. XXVIt) 
show grey markings. Similarly the blue mane on the ram (in the name of Khnum-khufuw in the 
chapd of Iy-mery) would he more easy to understand were it a substitute for black, A ram in the 
chapel of Mcrcsankh III is actually painted brown with a black mane. Possibly the blue (or green?) 
stripes down the fox skins in the mi sign in Iy-mery would be more reasonable if accepted as such 
a substitute. 


The unusual use of green for the horns of 3 black and white ox on a wall of Atet’s chapel (Median, 
pi, XXVII), or blue for the boms of cattle on the painted wall of G iz 34, is found later in the Middle 
Kingdom. For example, the horns of a bubalis are painted green on a relief from the Menthu hotep 
temple at Dcir cl Bahari, now in Brussels, while the horns of an ibex are painted blue in the chapel of 
U-iga (ILilies, Fire fheban 7 funks, pi. I), This use of green or blue in place of the more common 
black or grev seems to correspond to the frequent interchange of these colours that we find in the 
hieroglyphs. The common interchange of black and blue, of blue and green (which seems to be more 
common than Mrs. Williams thought), and even black, blue, and green, can easilv be visualized by 
comparing the various signs as they are repeated under each colour heading in the table of hieroglyphs 
in Appendix A. 

In spite of his conventional use of colour, the Egyptian painter vras often capable of accurate reproduc- 
t ion, and it frequently repays the effort to study carefully in each case his reasons for choosing a certain 
colour. Mrs. Williams (t.c.) has made the first exhaustive study that has been attempted of the colour 
conventions employed by the Egyptian painter in tbc Old Kingdom, Adopting the general outlines 
which she has laid down, it is possible by utilising certain evidence to which she did not have access to 
amplify and illustrate her observations a little more fully. One of the points which she has emphasized 
should always be kept in mind. This is to distinguish sharply between the colour of lines which are 
primarily intended for drawing, and colour which is meant to tell as the hue of an object A second 
point is that of common interchanges of colour. The first of these, that between bine and black and 
blue and green, has already been mentioned. The blue and black interchange is the most common in 
the Old Kingdom and was probably doe to a lack of sharp visual perception between these two colours, 
as was probably the md.scrim.nate use of blue, black, or green. In usage this inrerchange has a more 
perplexing effect than that of green and yellow, which seems to have been confined to fibrous objects 
or the common alternation between red and yellow, both of which are more comprehensible to the 
modem eye to many cases. A thud and interesting observation is that the artist occaskmaUv altered 
the colour of several objeern in a row, ordinarily the same hue. in order to distinguish each separate 
p,eee more clearly, or to vary rhe monotony of the colour scheme. Finally, Mrs. Williams has panted 
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out that in good painting the artist alters his border-line (or inner drawing lines) from red to black, 
according to its suitability to the colour which it outlines. 

The colour conventions observed in the pain ling of hieroglyphs are of such a complicated nature 
and illustrated by so man y examples that I have thought it uselul to make a table of hieroglyphs in 
Appendix A, grouping the simple painted signs under the colours in which they occur, and arranging 
each group in the order and with the numbers given in Gardiner’s sign list. It is possible in this way to 
compare the different colorations of a single sign by turning from one group to the relative position 
occupied by the sign in the next. The more complicated painted signs, with many colours, 1 liavt grouped 
together, illustrating as many as possible by the coloured drawings on Pis, A and B. In selecting these 
signs I have endeavoured to eliminate all monuments which display a special colour convention in their 
inscriptions, and do not employ an ordinary use of polycjjromy. Thus I have excluded all the green 
and blue signs from the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir, because there the inscriptions are composed 
almost entirely of green and blue signs. This conventional use of blue and green is the same as thai found 
in the blue or green incised hieroglyphs of the texts in the Dyn. V and VI pyramids, or in certain 
incised or sunk relief inscriptions in private monuments where all the signs are tilled in with green paint 
throughout, or sometimes in blue. There is no colour significance for a sign, ordinarily yellow or red, 
for example, when it appears blue or green in the chapel of Ptah-shepses. I he extended use pi blue and 
green, like that of red and black for drawing lines, to be mentioned below, had a certain effect on other 
inscriptions employing ordinary polychrome signs. This is felt in some of the royal reliefs, although 
it will be seen that it b not restricted to them alone. It is very probable that the conventional use of 
green was developed in the painting of sunk relief inscriptions in red granite, where a solid use of one 
colour would be more readily visible against the mottled colouring of the stone, and where colours such 
as red would be almost invisible. In the reliefs of Sahura several curious interchanges of colour could 
be explained by this conventional use of green and blue. Thus the reed leaf (M 17) and the n 1 N 35) 
are painted blue, while the /(Xt), vh (D 6i), the Am sign (N 41). the h (O 4). the A‘f sign (O h), and the 
butcher's block (T 28) are all green. Similarly in the Nefcnrkara reliefs the utr sign (F u), ihc tifr 
sign (F 35), the land sign (N 17), the hn sign (N 41), the t (X i), and the wd sign (B 40) are green 
I would suggest that this same influence caused the use of blue in private tombs for the signs i (A 17) 
and b fO 4) in G 1243; for wA (D 61) in Nen-kheft-ka; n (N 35) in Naga-ed-Dcr 359 and itety; d (1 to) 
in Yeduwt; k (V 31) in Ka-khcr-ptah and Kay-m-ankh: and h {V 28) in Ka-kher-ptah and Sncferuw- 
in-shat-f. The use of green for the signs ah (D 60 in MM D 62 and Akhet-hcttp, and k t (O 6) m 
Nesuwt-nofer probably has the same source. Other influences such as the ordinary-interchange between 
blue, green, and black may have hecn at work in some of these cases. It » dtfficult to find another 
explanation for the use of blue or green for the njr sign, ordinarily shown in some combination of ™ 
and white or red and yellow, or for the sign (D 61). which is more reasonably coloured (,f t hey are 
toes) with red outlines around white in G 6010. Even in this case the base rectangle is lined w*h blue, 
however. Other conventions appear within the limits of a single stela, such as that of Nen-kheft-ka. 
where there is no black except for the hair parts of the figure and w here signs ordinarily black *» either 
blue or green. This carries the blue-black-green exchange to an extreme, for some reason new ah* lire. 

The use of black or red does not necessarily bear any colour significance due to ^constant use 0 
these colours for drawing lines, their fluent application in solid mass » hast y painted 
or their substitution for more expensive pigments. The me of black and red for 

papyrus or tablets must also have affected monumental inscriptions. One of these hictor. has been he 
^or the coloration of all the signs that are listed under the heading of black lines around w ■ * 


cause 




ibo 
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red lines around white, except in such examples as the njr sign (F 35 ) a* the imy^sign ( 39 )* 

often present some combination of red and white colouring. The fibre objects h (V 28), coloured both 
red and black; mh (V 23), red; or t (V 13), black, fall into die same category, as do the somewhat doubt¬ 
ful pt sign (N ,) S the grape vine (M 43); P <0 »);**■ (Q 6 }; r+ (B 34 )i the annuals and birds 
listed under the heading of solid red signs. Signs coloured black for similar reasons and probably all 
ordinarily another colour (although the ih sign is otherwise unknown) are the mouth (D 21), the kid 
(E 8); the mi sign (F 31); the crocodile (1 3); the snake (i 10); die V sign (li 30); and the knife (T 30). 
There are perhaps other examples of this sort diat I have overlooked, but the above are sufficient to 
mark the usage of black and red in such a conventional fashion, die colour having no significant relation¬ 
ship to that of the original object. 

It will be seen that the table offers further corroboradon of Mrs. Williams’s conclusions as to die 
variations between yellow and green in the painting of fibre objects, as well as the ordinary interchange 
between blue and black. But it is to be noted that there are a number of examples of the interchange, 
the consistency of which she thought doubtful, of blue and green m the Old Kingdom, and of an alterna¬ 
tion of all three colours, green, blue, and black. There is an unquestionable substitution of blue for 
green in the water of two examples of the sign N 39 which appear on the same wall in the chapel of 
Meresankh HI, and this same sign is consistently painted grey on the Wepemnofret slab-stela. There 
can be no doubt that the widespread use of blue or green for inscriptions, referred to above, must have 
affected this interchange, as in the case of the nir sign or the 1 found in all three colours. Red and yellow 
appear in an interchange that is to be expected from their alternate use in the representation of human 
flesh. Red, yellow, or black are alternately used to represent wood, as in the case of the hi sign (M 3). 
The me pot (W 34) appears in all colours, red, yellow, black, green, and blue, while the pellets (N 33) 
are red, blue, green, and black, and the stroke (Z 1) is red, black, and blue. The signs for grain (M 33) 
arc either red or yellow. The signs representing desert land (N 18, N 22, N 25, and N 26) are often 
elaborately dotted on light red 10 represent the surface of a sandy waste, sometimes with green blobs, 
apparently intended to represent plant life, amongst the smaller dark red dots (black, white, and green 
dots, in addition to the red flecks, appear in the representation of desert land in Atet’s paintings). 
Curiously enough, the hillock (N 29) is never shown thus (as a hieroglyph, although its shape is often 
repeated along the base-line of a hunting scene), but is known to me only in a blue-black variation. 
The sign N 22 appears green in Rahotep, and N 17 (or 18) may be either blue, black, or green. 

Several signs present special peculiarities of colouring for which it is difficult to find an explanation. 


Thus, neither the red of the Kha-bauw-sokar stda nor the blue of the Naga-cd-Der 359 specimen are 
satisfactory colour* for the headless kid (F 26). A curious yellow variant appears in Nesuwt-nofer for 
the sign F 45, usually black. The reason for colouring the supposed Pharaoh’s placenta (Aa 1) green or 
yellow remains obscure, and the remarkable variation should be noted of the brazier with flame rising 
from it (Q 7, ordinarily red) coloured blue with green tabs like plants on the base (Ka-m-sennuw, 
The Decoration oj the Tomb 0/ Per-neb, pi. 1). The water-skin, elaborately coloured black, white, and 
red (Medum, pi. I), is carefully drawn in the chapel of Meresankh III as though made from twisted 
fibre, yellow with red lines (like the mh sign). Finally, the blue colouring of the half-moon and star 
(N u+N 14) might, with the blue of the hn sign (F 26) noted above, be considered as a conventional 
use of blue as discussed in a preceding paragraph were it not for other curious colourings of this sign, 
half white, half black for the moon, and yellow for the star (Cairo stela. 1415V or the moon green and 
the star red (Itcty). 

For base- and border-lines, the most common colour used at Giza and Saqqarah is black, early 
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examples being found on fragments from Pyramid Gib, and in the chapel of Khufuw-khul, Green 
was also commonly used, being found in the chapel of Rahotep at Medum, at Giza probably on the 
border of the slab stela of Nofert (G 1207), and in the chapel of Ankh-haf (G 7510)* G 4940, G 5170, 
Ncsuwt-nofcr (G 4970), Nen-eezer-ka (G zioo Annex II), and in the temple of Wesericaf. Blue 
border-lines are found in G 1151, G 1150, G 1029 (blue vertical lines and black base-lines), and G 5cfio, 
where a blue incised line is found inside a red border. Blue border-lines also appear on the Cairo stela, 
No, 1417, and in the temple of Sahura. On the east wall of G 7650 dividing lines are formed by a narrow 
stripe of green bordered with blue. The red border of the architrave in G 5080 is, as far as I know, ihe 
only use of red in a border-line. The chain border that is often found running vertically along the edge 
of the wall is formed between two blue lines and has white and black inner markings. With its half¬ 
moon markings below, this design is evidently adapted from the conventionalized tail pattern. It is 
found distinctly marked on the tail of the panther skin worn by the figures on the niches oi Iy-nefer 
(Dahshur), oil the north wall of G 2001, and occurs as late as the Deir el Bahan reliefs on a figure ol 
Thothmes 1 (Navifle, The Temple of Deir el Bahari, I. pi. XIV). Its first occurrence as a border pattern 


is in the Hesi-ra paintings, as far as 1 have been able to determine. 

Although the clothing of both men and women is usually white, there are a number ot instances of 
coloured garments in Old Kingdom paintings and painted relief. Red dresses occur in the seated figure 
of Nofert (G 1207) on her slab-stda, in the case of one figure of Sedvt on the cast wall of the chapel of 
Mer-ib (Berlin Museum), a daughter on one of the columns of belim Bey I iasswTs chapel of I lemet-ra, 
the wife of Nesuwt-nafer (G 4870) on the northern fidsc-duor, the wife of Seneb the dwarf, the wife 
of Meny (Hildesheim; the dress is covered by a pattern of raised squares), the dress of a woman m the 
Sahura reliefs <fc. t U, pi. 22), and of an offering-bearer on the north wall of G 5170 A red 

cloak is worn by the bearded god in the hieroglyph (Murray, Sahara Mwtubas pi. XU,a» ^ 
hutep, MM D 62). A red stripe appears on the doak of the hunter (Ptahhttcp, 1 , pi. X ) w uv 1 is 
green! blue, yellow, and red. Green occurs frequently m the colouring of women’s dresses, for examp e. 
on a woman in the relief fragments of Pyramid G I b, in the figures of goddesses ,u the Sahura reliefs 
<l,„ pi, », 29. JO, 3. i ri» on the kilts of two male soda, pl.jo); on Ac^dress of a seated — » ■ 

chapel of Iby (XWr rlG'brSri, I, pi. XII), and a .landing woman in thechapel ofZ«rw(U. Il.pl. XI>) • 
on an offering-b«er on the north wall of G 3.70 (TOtagen); on the dress of the goddess M. a. 
(Ptahhetep, II, pi. XVIII); on an offering-bearer in the neighboring chapel of Akhet-hetep and on 
one of the figures of the wife of Mereruwka. A green cloak » found on the herdsman hieroglyph (A 47 ). 
on the fake-door of the dwarf Scneb (Cairo), and on the painted fragment oi inscription ot heferma a 
of Medun. where the black border and stripes am reminiscent of the huntsman s cloak in Ptal^ p 
(found also without colour on a block in the mastabaof Yeduwt, not included in the publication of that 
chapel ■ and in the Abu Gurob 'seasons reUefs). The hieroglyph in Thiy. although retaining on colour, 
h/the cross-stripes incised. Green cross-lines imitating an 

the robe of the king III, pi- 7 - N°- mi lhe simJar P attLm Btauh 

^ of • <l-«r on the «n*h wall of the chapel G ioa 9 , and green strips 
decorate the skirts of the acrobats in the Sahura reliefs (U It, pi. SS)- 1 * 

Iv-merv (G 6020, south wall of room b) wore skirts Striped with red, green snd blue, while unu 
,'kirts were worn by the dancing girl* of Sneferuw-in-shut-f where the yellowish background 
to show through between the blue and red stripes. Similarly striped skirts must have appeared m the 
tomb of Khufuw-khaf II, although the colour i. now gone, leaving only the mased lines mdtcatmg 
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the stripes. Green was the colour usually employed to indicate the elaborate bead nets that fashionable ladies 
of the Old Kingdom wore over their white sheath gowns. The figure of the queen in the Saturn rebels 
(l.e„ n, pi. 48) shows a simple system of crossing diagonal lines of green, but more elaborate bead 
designs are seen on the figures of the Princess Hemet-ra in her chapel in the Quarry Cemetery east of 
the Second Pyramid at Giza. Here every four crossing beads (arranged in diagonal rows) formed a four- 
pet ailed flower or star of green w ith a dot of blue in the centre. In one case these are laid over a network 
of red lines, hut I believe that these served as guiding lines rather than part of the design, although they 
lcnd a pleasant appearance to the pattern. The shoulder-straps of this dress were formed of horizontal 
bands of green, red, and blue bead work. This type of beaded shoulder-strap existed more often perhaps 
than the present condition of the walls of most chapels would testify. It is found at the top of the bead 
garment of Meresankh III (Fig. 64) and is suggested by fragments of blue and green on the shoulder- 
straps of the wife of Scshem-nofer (G 4940, north wall). The simple diamond-shaped pattern formed by 
the crossing diagonal lines is found in the Meresankh 111 dress, both upon the east wall and on the 
column of the west w all. In this case the beads are painted blue and not green. Green was the usual 
colour for these bead work patterns as another example from G 2375 shows. Deir el Gebr&m, II, pi. 
XVII, show s the wife of lay with a cross-pattern of green, yellow, and red with orange(?) centres on her 
dress. A curious use of green is that for the wigs of Anubis figures (Sa-lm-re, II, pi. 33; also pi. 22, where 


it is uncertain whether the figure is Anuhis). In the Neferirkara reliefs p. 29) the wig of a god is 
shown with blue and green stripes. 

Other colours beside red and green are rare in Old Kingdom costume. In addition to the beadwork 
designs and curious wig decorations noted above, and stripes in many-coloured garments, blue occurs 
frequently in ornaments such as necklaces, bracelets, and anklets, and occasionally in a crown or head¬ 
dress such as that of a lady in the paintings of Sneferuw-in-shat-f, In another unpublished fragment 
from this same tomb, a garment of the kt type which has been hung over a pole is coloured blue with a 
sort of herring-bone pattern in Mack- The garment beside this is orange-yellow with black spots and is 
evidently meant for a panther skin. Possibly the blue indicates the skin of an animal, using a convention 
which makes blue- the fur of a monkey (Ptali-hotep (MM I) 64) and Sneferuw-in-shat-f) and the hide 
of the addax (Yeduwt) and that of an ibex (Rahotcp). In this case the blue may be a free approximation 
to grey or the olive colour used in the paintings of Atet for an addax. 1 

Yellow is used sparingly in a few cases, such as the apron worn by male figures over their kilts, and 
of course as the ground colour for the panther-skin garment. In this case the yellow is sometimes broken 
up by orange splotches around the black spots, as on the slab-stela of Wepemnofret. One or two occur¬ 
rences of yellow as the colour of a woman’s dress are problematical. Tire pigment thinly covering the 
figure of an offering-bearer on the north wall of G 5170 (Tubingen) may have been smeared over from 
the body colour. There is no trace of yellow paint on the dress of the woman on the east wall of the 
chapel of Ptah-nefcr-bauw, which was painted yellow by Lepsius’s draughtsman. This would appear to 
be a copyist’s mistake as the colours have proved extremely durable in that chapel and have altered little 
on the other walls since Lepsius’s time. Yellow is found once as the colour of the hair of Queen Hetep- 
heres H. I agree with Mrs. Williams that in this case the colour represented is yellow, and the red cross- 
lines are simply the usual red drawing lines common on yellow objects. Lepsius has shown us another 
lady with yellow hair, the wife of Seshem-nofer (LG 54). The plate {Denkmaler, II, 90) shows her 

1 *" t1lc 1 r Jc ° f " ™ a1 “ ! l ^ e ~ K ™ ij * ton and mutt have been an addax or an 

meni from Are,t. chape! {J.E.A .<>37, P . fig. 3) have ibex, hut no, an o^x, whic h seen,, to have been invariably 
made lh* mistake of drawing the animal as an oryx. It was coloured white with salmon Under-parts 
the same colour as the m 3 da* on the fragment in die South h 
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twice with the hair coloured yellow. Only the fake-door of the chapel is now preserved, and the figure 
on the tablet has a faint brownish red colour on the hair parts. This can hardly be an under-pan iting 
for yellow. It apparently has to be assumed that Lepsius’s draughtsman has again made a mistake a 
conclusion which l accept the more grudgingly since the copyist’s original drawing shows a carefu 
attention to small detail, such as the red and green lines of the haaketwork and the colouring of the 
hieroglyphs, that makes it seem hardly possible that large areas of colour can have been copied wrung]y. 
The colour of the flesh is copied a peculiar brown, however. At best, even if H existed, the occurrence 
of the yellow on the hair would not have signified careful observance on the pan of the ancient artist or 
it is applied indiscriminately to the offering-bearer as well as to the chief figure on one wall. 

c. The Painting Technique 

In attempting to distinguish between eolonr, which imitates that of the original, and drawmg hues 
where the colour of the line itself has no meaning, there are certain disunctmns to 
simplify an examination of the materia). In addirion to the outlines and drawing lutes wh.th s Ini tdc 
the main parts of a figure or object, the large masses of plain, even colour appraumstmgto the I 
colours of the original, are broken up in a number of different ways. First there is t n pain mg 
details not only by means of neutral drawing lines, in conventional red or black, but by dots, hatchings. 

or small patches of colour imitating the actual hue. Another means employed « f,nc 

, . y v;a Kave lost their conventional width and become mere hair-lines of the brush (or to 

S^t^ hlelZcomposing the brush) to imitate the deepening and varied colour 
o "o to A third device, more rarely used, bo, which is risible to a few cases on wel ■ 
proved wau' S ’ was the application of a waah of colour producing an effect of a gradatnm from light 

a w it,ally increasing or decreasing onh, in the intensity of the hue. Accidents of preservatmn 
to dark, but ac a JT Je , li|s nwre ,han the body colour, beneath, but a careful examma- 

have naturally affected . believe that in the Old Kingdom the painter 

,ion of Cueing an effect somewhat different from the large maases of flat 

broke up h.s surto^tm« ^ ^ tn ^ charattcri5tlc „f his work. In no ease is there any obserea- 

ZiiTis'ri^-C tnrecord the change of eolonr inherent in an object without any regard for 

ite solidity or for aim ofakind of shlding pigment, in the New Kingdom 

r-r b ^: r follows. Most of these have been collected by Breasted in he Oriental Fore- 
can be given briefly ^ has ca!led attention to instances of shad- 

.. Thebes ( B u„. of Me, Mur.. Dec. t,aa. part a. 
mg in the XlXth Dynasty - scarcdy fail to Bee true shading; that is to say, the deepeninp 

p.52). Here Davies states th . naturaJ variations’, although it) an earlier review of 

of colour when in shadow, and no . , There be writes vol. VU, 

Schafer’s Van Archer Kunst he was not so cenam of this. 

P ' 22 ^ * ,... ahortconiine* is d«r. but his avoidance of a F*™ 1 coIour 11 n0t lcs5 W ^ ew 

That the Egyptian was avwue of h* ^ ^ 0 f ^ animal, he render? it by small semtiuns 

the edge of the colour k ob " OU ^^ t0 do whcn his printing? are limited. Thus the areola of the 

or streamers or fine spots, as a ’ , profile) with an outer circle of dots, 

- thatfug comm in the Nineteenth Dynmtyt shhoogh I know no msmoc, o, 
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ee under Akhenattn, I think his artists must have introduced it, or at least have pointed the way. The inelimtion to 
indicate form within the outline had bv this time greatly increased; for the ankle l the depression ol the nave] T the 
dimple of the mouth are now marked by a curving line. In one artist's work there is shading on chin, cheek, and heel; 
but it is pretty dear that it is only the deepened colour that has been observed* and not its origin in form as a cast 
shadow. The latter can be predicated only in extreme cases, such is die black spot in the corner nf the mouth and the 
nostril* which now appears* and soon becomes unpleasantly obtrusive. 


In the second edition of his book (1922) Schafer refers to this subject (p. 57) as follows: 

Man hat oft hervorgehoben, da$$ die agyptische Malerei naturlich nicht den Schlagschatten beachte, aber auch 
den ScIbstadiLEtien nicht wiedergebe* sondem nur mil gleichmasaigen,, ungcbrocheTieo Flachen urbeite. Das ist im 
Allgemeinen richrig. Aber css kommt dodi in der Neunzehnten Dynastic manehmal vor p das* eine Sdte eines Amies, 
die 1 Iskgmbc, das Kirm. die VVange oder die Seite der Nase mit emem tiiferen Tone der Hautiarbc vtrsehen werdect* 
urn den vviirmeren Hauch< den die Knrperfarben am Schatten haben. wiederzugeben und zug letch die Rundimg der 
Telle, aber niche dgcntlich den Sdiattcn selbst. Vor dieser Zeit sind die einzigen Stellen, wg ich in a^yptiseheu Bildern 
SchattenstcUen fmden kimnte, die lebendigen Fallen an den weiten Gewandem des Neuen Eddies, Die altere Kim&t 
gjbt sokbe Fallen nicht wicder r sonJern nur die schnrfen, dureh Liegcn der Stoffe bei der Aufbewahrung entstandenen 
und duin ahsichdich fes tgehaltenen KnifFe, aotvie die starre. engr Fa] telling* die bei manchen Kleidungstucken als 
Schmuck diente. 


Schafer goes on to -ay that this attitude toward shadow was not unique in Egyptian art but was felt by 
the painters of the Middle Ages and those of the east. He feels that the black spot in the comer of the 
mouth and nostril is not really an indication of the shadow hut only drawing to indicate the depression. 
He also points out the use of fine drawing lines to imitate the hair on animals, &c. 1 believe that an earlier 
example of the shading of garments is to be found in the diagonal bands of green across the robe of Ukh- 
hotep III (.UWr, III, pL XXXV, north wall). The colour has been stippled on so that it ranges from a 
pale tone where it adjoins the white of the garment on one side to a solid deep hue at the other edge of 
the green band. In this chapel should also be noted the transparent over-garments: when these hang 
free of the figure they are painted a pale grey; when they cover the flesh (unobscurcd by a thicker gar 
mem underneath) they are represented by a tone of red paler than that of bare skin. On a female figure 
wearing one of these transparent garments the whole body seems to show a gradation of stippled grey 
tones but this may possibly be due to a soiling of the painted surface. The light red flesh of the cloaked 
figure on the north wall appears to be a stippled tone rather than a flat wash. This chapel of Ukh-hotep 
HI (C t) is throughout one of the most remarkable masterpieces of Egyptian painting, richly deserving 
more attention than it has hitherto received. 

To the above references should he added the further material which appears in Nina M Dawes's 
Ancient Egyptian Paintings. On p. 199 (Voi.IIl)mention is made nf the high lights in yellow ochre of the 
sunk relicts in the tomb of Amcnkhopeshcf where both the Prince and his father, Rameses III are thus 
shown, although the usage does not extend to a neighbouring goddess (pi. CIII). Plates XCI and XCII 
show examples of the shading in the tomb of Queen Ncfretari, while LXXXVII illustrates a .iu.il,. use 
nf shading in the XIXth Dynasty chapel of Userhet at Thebes. A less obvious example of Dyn XVIII 
.»that of the feet of the women on the British Museum fragment ( p l. LXX ). In referring to the Oxford 
fragment of >he Antarna princesses (pi. LXXIV) Mrs. Davies writes: 'Whether shading was deliberately 
."tended is doubtful since what appears .0 be such might be due to chance variarion of density in the 
cokrunng. Mr. N. de G. Dw.es dented the use of orpiment for high lights in this painting <J.E.A.. 
voi. VII. p. +) but Petne was wry posmve that these high lights existed when the painting was first 
discovered, and equally certain ,ha, shading existed (J.EA.. vol. VII. p. „,). Finally, Mrs! Williams 
has noted another example of shading which she refers to m The Tanth nj Prrntb. p, 74- 'Shading with 
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pigments is not, however, as some of the commonly-used handbooks state, unknown in Egyptian art, 
hecause in ceiling paintings of later date, found by the Museum’s Expedition [meaning paintings of 
the reign preceding Ikhnaion’s], the rotundity of the bodies of flying ducks and pigeons clearly is 
indicated by this means,* 

To return to the Old Kingdom, it has been observed that the Egyptian artist selected the colour of 
his outlines and inner drawing lines with a regard to the clarity with which they could be distinguished 
from the areas to which they were applied. Seldom, if ever, do the red or black lines have any signifi¬ 
cance in relation to the colouring of the original object, but are purely drawing lines. The ordinary 
dark red and black surfaces are usually unprovided with any outline, but light red and orange arc out¬ 
lined in darker red lines (rarely with black), and grey is outlined with black. Blue and green in careful 
w'ork receive black drawing lines, while white and yellow are usually outlined in red. although not so 
consistently. The various hieroglyphs representing fibre objects are sometimes marked in red, but often 
in black, and occasionally other white and yellow objects are outlined in black. In less careful work it 
sometimes occurs that all the drawing lines' are in red, as in the chapel of Nesuwt-nofer {G 4870) and 
ly-mery (G 6020). In well executed painting the outlines in a single figure alter from red to black 
according to the changes in the various colours outlined. Mrs. Williams has called attention to a good 
example of this in the chapel of Ka-m-sennuw in the Metropolitan Museum {Decoration of the Tomb of 
Per-neb , pi. I). In the drawing of the Medum geese, black outlines and markings are used for the grey, 
yellow ochre, brown, or red parts, while the white underpants and orange legs are enclosed in red lines. 
The orange beaks are, on the other hand, outlined in black. An elaborate observance of th.s convention 
is to be noted in the case of a fish in a painting from Dahshur (Mrs. Davies, /.r., pi. IV), The upper 
part of the body is painted blue, shading off to white beneath. The criss-cross lines marking the position 
of the scales are black on the blue part and red on the white, while the outline above is black around the 
blue and the yellow of the mouth, changing to red where it encircles the w hite belly. A similar disposi¬ 
tion in the colouring of the scales is found in the fish hieroglyph (Medum, pi. I). J he hieroglyph me 
(Medum pi. XXVIII) shows a black line around the green garment, changing to red around the white 
border The yellow of the flesh is outlined in black, but that of the stick in red. The green parts of the 
lion (on the same plate) are outlined in black, while the white and yellow spaces are marked partly in 
red partly in black. A heron in the bird-netting scene (also pi. XXVIII) has the whue parts outlined to 
red, while a black outline surrounds the green wing. A few other examples of tins usage can be found 
at Giza One of the female estates on the east wall of the chapel of Meresankh III carries a basket over 
her arm, the cord of which b white outlined and marked with red. But where the colour change* from 
the white of the handle to the green of the basket, the drawing lines become black insteadof red^The 
same is to be observed in the drawing of the figure of Meresankh on the west wall. Here all the 
of the bodv are red, hut these change to black when marking the green and blue of the nei klace, 
upper border of the panther-skin garment. Perhaps in the latter case as in the spots on ^-kin irnd 
the outlines of eve and eyebrow, the colour of the original influenced the choice ot the dm g - 
This seen^to^b^^ue of certain examples of the face hieroglyph (/,). In Kay-m-ankh (and p—- 
Perneb and Ka-m-sennuw) the outlines of the eye and the eyebrow- are 

while those of the nose, mouth, and rest of the face are red. in the Meresankh I I tomb -thither 
hand all the outlines arc black except the outer line of face and ears, which » ied (1 I- B)- The hi«o* 

giy*;^ 

around the green, and both red and black lines for the yellow parts. 


m m 
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The tr (U 30) sign in Ka-kher-ptah has black lines around the grey body of the sign and dark red around 
the light red projections. These examples, although not very numerous, seem sufficient to show that this 
alteration of the drawing lines to suit the body colours was a common practice in well-painted "work, 
and would be found more often if it were not for the fact that so little painting has been recovered front 
the Old Kingdom. It should be mentioned that Lepsius’s draughtsman has observed in the chapel of 
Fetekta at Saqqarah that parts of hieroglyphs coloured blue were outlined in black, while yellow signs 
were given red drawing lines (clearly marked in the original drawings in the Berlin Museum). 

Another device adopted to increase the clarity' of the drawing was the use of dark and light colours on 
overlapping figures in a group. This is found at Medum in the red and black oxen of Rahotep (Median, 

pi. XI 1 ) and Atet (pi. XVIII), or the red and yellow 
oxen of the Atet painted corridor (pL XXVIII). 
This use of alternating light and dark hues to dis¬ 
tinguish pairs of cattle ploughing or a number of 
animals in a herd is found frequently later, for 
example the sheep in the Libyan tribute of Sahura 
(I.c., pi. 4, red-brown, yellow, black; and red-brown, 
black, red-brown, black); the ploughing oxen in ly- 
mery's chapel (G 6020) (white, black); and the 
cattle fording a body of water in G 1234 (w T hite, 
red, white, grey, white, red, white, and white with 
various mottlings and spots). Similar fording cattle 
are found in the Dahshur painting (De Morgan, 
Origmes, p. 175) which are dark red, light red, white, 
grey, red, white, and grey. Another good example 
is to be seen in the overlapping game of the hunting 
scene (Lepsius, Denkm tiler, II, pL 97) where the 
(hexes are yellow, the addax brownish buff, and the gazelles a pinkish colour. Another group alternates 
a dark ochre with yellow ochre and a purplish brown {the colours are more dearly marked on the 
original drawing than on the plate). In a painting of an unidentified relief by Joseph Lindon Smith 
(MM, No. 14.921) a light red gazelle overlaps a blue addax. A similar treatment is given to over¬ 
lapping figures of men in a group. This occurs in the later tomb, No. 22, at Medum (pi, XXVIII) 
where men pulling a fish-net are alternately dark yellow and light red. A similar use of colour is found 
in the men pulling the cord of a bird-trap in the chapel of Ptah-hotep (MM D 64) at Saqqarah, In 
the chapel of Mcrcruwka, the lur man in each pair of men bearing the carrying-chair (on the north 
wall of the pillared hall) is a dark red, almost chocolate coloured, while the near man in each pair is 
painted a light red. 1 his is found again in Kagemni*s tomb in the overlapping pairs of men pulling 
large vases on sledges in the inner room. In the chapel of Akhet-hetep-her in Leiden, the alternate 
figures in the confused group of fighting boatmen are made more dear by the use of dark and light 
red colour and the same is true of the group of fishermen pulling in a net" The later use of dark and 
light red to distinguish two figures wrestling is well known in the Middle Kingdom at Beni Hasan. 

Another rather different use of alternating colour was more subject to the taste of the painter, and was 
apparently adopted rather to suit his sense of balance and desire for variety. This is the occasional use 
of different colours for the same sign when hieroglyphs must be repealed side by side in an inscription. 
Mrs. Williams has noted, in the chapel of Ka-m-sennuw, three H thrones which are green, yellow, 





Fig. 97 a. Stubble of heard nn offering-bearer in 
N.iga-cd-Dcr dispel N 359. 
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green, and nu pots which are blue, green, blue; or in Ptsh-hotcp where the hr ones are blue, green, blue 
or green, blue, green. On the stela of Nen-khcft-ka, the H thrones are green, yellow, blue, although the 
triple hh? pots are alwrays blue. In the case of three ducks (overlapping) serving as a determinative in an 
inscription in the chapel of Kahyfy, the bodies are yellow, pink, yellow, 'I hrcc bowls containing meat 
in a picture list in the newly discovered chapel of Her-ncb-kauw at Saqqarah arc blue, red, blue, 
while three vegetables in a basket are green, yellow, green. Perhaps belonging to this same category of 
colour variation is the use of red, yellow, red, yellow, &c., loaves of bread on the offering-table in the 
chapels G 6010, G 2184, and Kaninesuwt 11 . 

Some of the earliest and perhaps the finest examples of broken colour occur in the paintings from 



Fiu. 97 A. Schematic feathering on bind N 359. 


the outer corridor of the chapel of Atet at Medum. These have been lamentably smashed and scattered 
about the world, but they still testify to the minute care with which the painter applied he. coloured 
detail The best known piece from this chapel contains the famous fieese in the Cam Museum. Mere 
the elaborate drawing lines, the stippling and rippled marks of the feathering, have been supplemented 
in some cases by a use of finely applied brush-lines to indicate even mote exactly the texture and grada¬ 
tion of the colours of the plumage. This can he seen dearly cm the tail of the bird on , 1 m nght. on the 
top of the head of tin: bird on the left and in the biack marks on the grey back leather* ol the second 
and third bird on the right. A rough later approximation of the^ elaborate (eathenng of the Medum 
geese is found in the procession of large birds on the north wall oi the bond-chamber .^ h 

t junker Verhricht, .926, pi. V) in the hieroglyphs of ducks and geese m the offering list of ha-kher- 
SLh (PI. B) and less well preserved in the birds printed on the atone fayade of 

Turin) These suggest how much detail has been lost to the disappearance of the paint trim, Old Kmg- 
dom walls, ft is interesting “ 

dirided'intosharplv defined rnasseTof flat colour, blue on wings and back, salmon on breast, white™ 

neck L red on head and upper legs. The tail i. yellow. The body is covered w„h rcgulariy chafed 

liues'of dots the wings with formalized feather patterns, and the tad wtth slanting stripes. All 

are in black This b a vast contrast to the delicate system of dots and markings o the bird> d w 
are in black i , F 4 pl IV Medum, pl XXVIII partly in Boston and partly in 

man on a Medum fragment > 937 * P 1 - 1 *r 
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the South Kensington Museum). The same exquisite painted detail is found on a pin-tail duck held 
by an offering-bearer on the upper part of the south wall of the pillared offering-hall of Thiy. On the 
large piece from Ncferma'at’s chapel in Philadelphia {Medum, pi. XXVIII) the lion hieroglyph has 
a series of fine red lines over the yellow of the mane, and coarser black marks on the white of the tuft 
beneath the ear. On a fragment of an animal in University College 1937. p, 22, fig, 3) the tail is 

marked with a series of closely drawn, broken parallel lines which very effectively indicate the mottled 
appearance of the hair. Toward the end these marks imitate the furry edge of the tail. The marks are 
black on the same olive colour that is found on the South Kensington add ax [Medtan, pi. XXVIII). 
The marking of the white eyeball with a touch of red appears in the Neferma’at painting pi, XXV III). 
The oryx in Rahotcp seems to show 4 an example of the light red or salmon-coloured shading of die 
Hanks (J.c., pi. XIV) which occurs in a number of later cases. At Medum also appears for the first time 
the breaking up of the surfaces representing desert ground with small dots of colour on the light red 
background, both in die case of hieroglyph {l.c*. pt. XXVIII, which is actually spotted with red, black, 
white, and green) and in the ground itself which is painted beneath the animals (examples both at 
University College and Oxford). The stippling is very elabutate, being sometimes red, black, and white 
on light red; sometimes red, black, white, and green. I do not know of any later examples of the use of 
black and white dots which seem to be a peculiarity' of the painter of Atet’s chapel, hut in the Dyn. XVIII 
chapel of Kenamun, the pinkish desert is mottled widi red, blue (or grey), and white specks of colour 
(Mrs. Davies, l.c., pi, XXXI). Red and grey dots appear on a hieroglyph in the chapel of Mercsankh 
III (PI. B). 

The slab-stela of Wepcmnofret preserves very finely drawn inner detail. The colouring is often 
more natural in appearance as it is not always bounded by dear-cut outlines. In this it somewhat 
resembles the impressionistic blobs of colour representing the flowers on the green plant* in the geese 
panel from Medum. The dean edges of the relief in the ease of Wepcmnofret, however, provide a 
boundary in themselves. The grey markings of the r d fish, and ter bird, the splotchy spots on the back 
of the frog, and the delicate markings on the back of the pin-tail duck are blended with the body colour 
by the use of very fine brush-strokes along the edges (PI, A). The stippling and hatching of the feather¬ 
ing of the out (PI. A) is more formal in drawing as are the markings of the oteph, the hawk, the biw 
hirds. and the quail chick, but the latter shows a graded wash of colour ranging from orange on the back 
to yellow on the breast, like the grading from olive to yellow on the frog (PI. A). 

In the chapel of Mercsankh III, the grey crane on the east wall is a good example of the varying of 
the surface by the use of fine brush-lines to indicate the feathering. The contrast between this more 
naturalistic way of approximating the colour of the original and the ordinary- use of conventional drawing 
lines can be seen by comparing this bird with the vulture hieroglyph on the upper part of the same wall, 
where the feathering is schematically simplified and marked with lines of conventional width (PI. B), 
The same is true of the owl and the >h bird on the west wall, both beautifully drawn hut conventionalized 
The indication of the wood-graining on the krhv coffin in the architrave inscription (west wall) is by the 
use of red drawing lines, but the result is realistic (PI. B). The most elaborate wood-graining known 
from the Old Kingdom is in the Hcsi-ra paintings where the knots in the wood arc sometimes suggested 
by splotches of black paint, and where the deep ochre lines on the yellow of the boxes are unusually 
wide and vary somewhat, seeming to grade to a deeper colour (Quibell, The Tomb of Hesy pis VIII X 
XIII, XIV). Similar to this imitation of the surface of wood is the illusory stippling of surfaced to 
imitate coloured stone, particularly granite. A pinkish red background is often splotched with black 
and white, os in the case of the fake-door and ceiling of Yeduw (G 7102). This technique sometimes 
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achieved striking results in the later imitation of stone vessels by dummy vases of wood, elaborate 
approximations to the markings and texture of different stones being attempted, I know of no example 
of this last as early as the Old Kingdom, however. 

The marking of the muzzles and under-parts of animals with a pale salmon-coloured wash is a com¬ 
mon occurrence in Dyn. V and VI. This usually served as a foundation for dots, indicating the base ol 
the hairs on the muzzle, or fine brush-strokes to represent the hair ol the animal's coat. A hull on the 
east wall of the outer room of the chapel of Iy-mery has a pink muzzle and under-parts, unmarked. 
The oryx on the north wall of the chapel of Kahyfy has the muzzle thus marked with red dots on pale 
red, while the neck, breast, and flanks are covered with long brush-strokes of pale buff, marked with 
finer brush-lines of darker colour indicating the hairs. The belly of the animal is white. I he brush¬ 
strokes sink deep in the thick paint or wet plaster upon which it wu applied and give the effect of lines 
of darker colour. The naked flesh on the shoulder of the uhph in the neighbouring inscription is painted 
pink with red dots. A photograph of a cow in the chapel of Pepy-ankh at Meir (R lack man, AS fir, 1 \ , 
pi. XXIV) shows a similar treatment of the flanks of the animal (rougher, however) to that of the oyrx 
in Kahyfy. Another example is to be seen in the oryx (Lepsius, Denkmdler, 11 , pL 97). The markings 
are less conventionalized on the original drawing than on the plate, and show darker lines over huff, 
rippled lines and parallel strokes. Several blocks from the great picture list in the temple of Pepv 11 
exhibit a similar use of graded colour. A calf's head has the edge of the upper lip salmon red, shading 
off to a yellowish tone and finally to white in the upper muzzle, all thickly marked with red dots. A head 
of an oryx has a deep red stripe around the edge where the neck has been cut off, toning down in a 
gradual transition through orange to white. Fine black parallel lines mark a semicircular loop from the 
jaw up around the eye to the nostril, and thin brown lines mark the buff-coloured car. An equally 
naturalistic treatment is sometimes found in the painting of the bulbous ends of onions m the picture 
lists These are sometimes covered with tiny spear-shaped spaces indicated by light red drawing lines 
to imitate the skin, as in Iy-mery, but may be graded in colour from pale salmon through darkening red 
to a deep brown on the stems, as in the Pcpy II reliefs. The rootlets are usually shown with fine red- 
brown lines. A gradation from yellow ochre (showing darker brush-lines) to white (tinged with pmk) 
is found in the birds carried by the offering-bearers on the north and south walk ol G zooi (frontis¬ 
piece). I noted also a bird in the picture list of Pcpy II where the colouring of the body graded from 

^TheTur of animals Soften indicted by fine lines, as in the esse of the oryx, mentioned above. The 
earliest example of this usage appears to be that noted by Quibelt in the swamp scene of the 
of Hesi-ra where the hair on the legs of the oxen was indicated by short, stippled strokes. In g 

the hair of the tails of cattle, drawing lines of conventional width are ordmanly mrd. as .... the sow 
wall of room b of die Iy-mery chapel; but there are some examples of a more real, sue treatment. The 
hyena on the east wall of the uhapel of Junker s Nofer has fine lines drawn ,n pale red or pmk (a s.rangc 
colour to select for this and the other markings of the body) to show the furry edge of the tarl Coamer 
In tbebsckof the hyen, led by one of the funerary estate. in a psmtmg of Sneferuw-m- 
shat-f and there are black bristling hairs on the backs and tails of white hyena, m Lepsms Saqr(arah . 
(Denkmahr II pi 07). The mnngoose climbing the papyrus stalk m the swamp scene of the vuipc o 

Yeduwt ^g^dark^brown to^ffm! tbr^under-pamu 

SZ 511 scale l too so,all. The bubaiis. antelopes, and wild cattle m the hunttng scene of 
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Lepsius Saqqarah j have fine brown hair-lines over buff. The tails of the wild cattle have black mark¬ 
ings as well as brown. Whether some of the details are due to the conventions of the ancient artist or 
to the modem copyist is sometimes difficult to decide, but the original of the Lepsius plate is a beautifully 
executed drawing, and the quality of workmanship carries conviction. Finally, the lion’s head at the top 
of the east wall in the inner room of Thiy lias long black lines curving away from the front of the eye and 
a delicate stippling of black dots on the yellow muzzle. Similar markings on the heads of animals 
appear in the addax of the Medum fragment of Atct and on an antelope in the Boston chapel of Ptah- 
sekhem-ankh. 



Fig, 98 . Drops of blood near throat of slaughtered bull, Naga-ed-Der N 


Vwy fine painting occure on the fragments from a Dahshur tomb to which reference has been made 
several times. The best fragment is reproduced by Mrs. Davies (A,, ami Egyptian Paintings pi IV) 

1 he elaborate colouring of one of the fishes was mentioned above. I[ shows a grading of colour from 
deep blue on the back to white on the under-parts. The eel and nor-fish have a similar grading from 
grey-brown to buff on the belly. The surfaces of both these brown fish are covered by fine parallel 
dark brown brush-strokes which break up the body colour in a naturalistic fashion More schematic 
IS .he scaling of the other fish, the graining of the foot-board of the boat, and the ted Unes on the pink 
stems and dotting of the pods of the water plants. A magnificent formalized pattern is found in the 
scales (black, and red with black markings on olive grey) and the Wbursf markings of black, with 
cream-coloured in,cm.,ccs. on the crocodile A less elaborate, but closely similar, treatment is found 
m the outer chapel of the Hesi-ra mastaba and in (he corridor painting of G 1234 

One other type of colour applies.™ which falls within the range of graded colour is the use of fine 
vertical ted or brown lines on rile surface of the pyramidal yellow cakes in the picture lists. The most 
carefully executed example of this that I know is on the south wall of room b in the chapel of Iv-merv 
. 6oao), where short parallel flecks are drawn on the cakes near the top and the base, bu, somewhat 
rough examples occur m the Boston chapels of Ptah-sekhcm-ankh and Ka-m-nofret, the Saqqarah 
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tomb of Her-neb-kauw. and the burial-chambers of Mereruwka, Veduwt, Kay-m-ankh, and the 
Deshri tomb in the Cairo Museum. The rough but realistic drawing of the blow-fish hieroglyph m 
the burial-chamber of Ka-kher-ptah (PI. B), where the lines are drawn in black on yellow, red, and 
white, is a confusing mixture of graded colour, drawing lines, and indication of local colour. Conven¬ 
tionalized, this fish usually appears marked with plain concentric rings of colour (orange on whitv, 
Qar; but see Deit el Gebrfcci, II, pi. XV). 

Finally, there ascertain examples of the application of coloured detail which do not show t \c rc nc 
ment of the graded hoes and broken surfaces noted above, but which contribute largeh to mir kn >u ledge 



Fig. 99. Blood dripping from knife of 
slaughterer; chapel of Iy-mery fG 6020). 



d at throat of »!aughlercd bull: Naga-cd 
Dir chapel N 24S, 


rfthe objects and figures represented. Among these should he singled out the brightly coloured 
plumage of the birds in the picture list on the west wall of the offermg-room of f eduwt. the r * ™ 
white markings of the kingfishers, the striping of the genet cat. the banding of the bird s nata. and the 

brown back and buff underpay of the hippopotamus in tap to 

coloured than in the coloured plate of the publication of this chapel). I he black do, antI smoke,JO 

reoreseot the stubble of beard .... one of the peasants in the swamp scene m .he hapcl of are 

represent me mu fpj C p3 pvrus flowed in ^ eduwt arc 

found again in the paintings of N 359 at Nag**d-Dcr g- >/ ) - - bell-ahaned 

?*■j r 

form .s coloured grec > ? d black triangular centres. Traces of this colouring are 

the base are‘ ^, bmd^ tha bird . hunll ng scene in the chape, of Yasen (G a.,6) 

preserved on tlie heads of the papo J ^ ^ ^ ^ of Wepcmnofrct ( P1 . A), and on the 

and in Nekliebuw, on t . P ■ . black and red sheathing at the base, 

false-door of Rahotep where the stems are Co o the chair on the slah-stelac of Wepcmnofrct 

In the ease of the P^ "“ ( j the chalrwood has been snbstitured for the green, 
the colouring » s mdar. excep “ f oim j n „ lcd u lhc uhh of hieroglyphs in Appen- 
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body stippled with deep blue and the light red markings and fins, or the lion nr with the tiny stippled 
marks on its neck (PI. A), or the black and red markings on \hsphty sign (PI. A), A hound on the south 
wall of the chapel G 200 j has a very gay marking of black spots and dots. The outlines are red and he 
wears a red collar. A realisLic application of colour is the blue gallinule with orange-red legs in the bird- 
trap of Meresankh III. Traces of blue can be seen also on the gallinule in the Yasen (G 2196) swamp 
sceoe. The realistic black and white markings of the Yeduwt kingfishers have been noted. In Yasen 
there must have been a differentiation in colour between two types of kingfishers, although the spotting 



Fie;, rot. Drop* of blond beside heart (f) of 
slaughtered hull; Nttgft-ed-Der N 359. 



t [£;. 102, Oryx kicking up gravel; Abu flu mb reliefs in Berlin 
(A.Z. t vol 43, 1906, p. 74). 


of the black and w hite variety can only be seen from stains on the plaster where the colour of the spots 
has flaked away, and the other bird retains only a fleck of green on the wing. 

There are a few examples of a slightly different type of coloured detail. This is the addition in paint 
of certain small features of a scene not delineated by the sculptor. The addition of plant forms in paint 
in the chapels of Ptah-hotep (MM D 64) and the Abu Gurob reliefs has already been mentioned, but 
a vcry r fine piece of observation made by the painter on one of the walls from the latter site is the curved 
shower of gravel pawed up by an oryx‘ (Fig. 102). In the fig-picking scene on the west wall of room b 
of the chapel of ly-merv (G 6020), the tree with its branches was sculptured, but the foliage was added 
leaf by leaf in green paint and the figs were drawn in with red outlines, a detail not fdlty observed in any 
of the old copies of the scene (although the leaves are shown by Wilkinson). The -Hems and tendrils 
of the grape vine or the vintage scene on this same wall are carefully drawn in red paint. Finally, in the 
slaughter scene on the south wall of the same room red drops of blood are shown dripping from xhc blade 
of the slaughterer's knife (Fig. 99), and a red smear appears on the bull’s body where the man plunges 
his hand in to pull out the heart. Small red dots are marked on the wall around the man’s arm here, 
and in another place where the bull’s leg is being severed, The same observation is recorded where a leg 

13 clU from a hul1 m 3 daughter scene in the paintings of Naga-ed-Der 359 (Fig. ioi), and twice again 
in N 248 (Figs, 98, too). 


1 Thii was observed by Setbc, Jt.Z„ vol. 43, 1906, p. 74, 
where be notes a sculptured example in the vase of a bull on a 


wall In the chapel of Senram-ib (Denhmler, II, pi, 77), and 
in imitation in the bull determinative of the word nj/rm. 











XIV 

THE MODE OF REPRESENTATION OF THE 

SINGLE FIGURE 

a. The Treatment of the Principal Figure 

T HE conventional attitudes of the principal figure which dominated the scene, whether king *»f 
owner of a tomb, were established at an early time and were the least subject to alteration of all 
the subjects in Egyptian art. It is surprising, nevertheless, to find how much variety made its way even 
into these traditional representations. The earliest positions that we know 
of the chief figure are naturally those in which the king is represented. 

As early as the reign of Wedymuw we find the familiar standing figure 
facing right with staff in left hand and mace (instead of the Mint wand of 
private men) in his right hand (Fig. 36). This is found again in a private 
figure on a faience plaque from the Abydos temple (Abydos, II, pi. I) where 
the man has a staff in his left hand and the right hand hanging clenched at 
his side. Similar standing figures of Semerkhet, but where the king carrio 
weapons of different kinds, are found at the Wady Maghara (Fig. 32), and 
these representations arc continued by the relief of Sa-nckht at the W r adv 
Maghara (PL 30) and those of Zoser in the Step Pyramid reliefs (which for 
the first time face to the left). Tire Semerkhet figures both show two left 
hands, although the hands of the Sa-nekht figure appear to be correct. The 
earlier drawings do not enable us to be certain of this detail. r I he earliest 
dated example of the private man with staff and ihm wand appears on one 
of the Hesi-ra panels of the reign of Zoser, although another early repre¬ 
sentation is that on the alabaster tablet of Ab-ncb in Leiden. But w hile one 
figure of Hesi-ra and that of Ab-neb correspond to the later representat ions, 
a second figure of Hesi-ra does not rest the staff on the ground but bolds H 
raised, grasping the scribe’s equipment in the same hand (Fig. 103). 

We have exemplified in the Hesi-ra carvings all the conventions of the 
standing figure. The head is in profile, with the eye full front. The full 
wig falls on the broad shoulden,{or the short trig stops a, the base of the neck) winch ate *"wn6oo. 
riew with the collar-bones well marked. The arms, which hang from the shoulders, ate .n profile, 
showing the most characteristic outline of the atm and either the hack or the«">"•- h “ <L 
hand never appears properly in profile, os this would email foreshortening and hiding pa" of *e 
fingers The upper part of the chest is seen from the stde, shnwmg one topple ol the breast, but 

Jtnrso is twimed slight* to show^nave, JSSSSZSA 

facing left Evidently the sacrifice of the other four Iocs was necessitated b> the difficulty of drawmg 
[■icing len, nwucuuy m ,, 1 *11 ,u e W** Kingdom. Curiously enough m the 

them from the outside, and this was not mas _ . id , t j, c 0 f 

drawing of the paws of animals the toes are offenshown correctly from the outside (see figure 



Fig. 103. Hesi-ra holding 
staff in unusual position 
(Quibdl, Thr Tomb af //fry, 
pi. XXIX, a> 
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Anubis on the outer entrance-jambs of Khufuw-khaf (Fig- 104) and the representation of the king as 
a griffon in the Sahara and Ne-user-ra reliefs (Figs, 104,105)). In two of the griffons in the Ne-user-ra 



Fro. 104* Drawing of animal’s paws contrasted with human feet: (1) figure of Anubis from 
entrance-jaml of Khufuw-khaf {G 7140)! (2) paws of lion on throne of Sahura (Sa-hu-ri, II, 
pi 43); {3) feet of seated king facing left ( l.c ,, pi. 43); (4) feet of seated king facing right (Lc,), 



Fig. 105. King as griffon trampling <m captive {Sa-hu-re, II, pi. 8), 

reliefs there is c^cn a suspicion that the artist Has shown both the near and far paws correctIvi with 
two claws on the far paw and three claws on the near paw (Fig. 106). 

We know from statues that the man really carried his staff in his left hand and the wand in his right. 
This could be satisfactorily imitated in relief when the figure faced to the right, but the artist met diffi¬ 
culties which he seldom solved satisfactorily when the figure faced to the left. These difficulties were 
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threefold. First his conventions did not permit him to place the arm with the staff on the left shoulder, 
and attach the arm holding the ihm wand to the right. An attempt to draw 7 such a figure shows at 
once how impossible this would have been from an Egyptian's point of view. The arm with the staff 
hides part of the body and the upper right anti, while the staff crosses the face and makes a confusing 
line with the wand. It is obvious that the pose was invented for a figure facing to the right, and it 
testifies to the ancient draughtsman’s feeling for the clarity of the design that he juggled the parts of the 
figure facing left to make his reversed pattern correspond. The second factor that entered into the 
problem w r as just this feeling for balance and design, as the figure facing left was usually employed to 




Fro. io6. Apparent differentiation between near and far paw* of griffon; Borduxdt, S’r-tuer-ri, 

pts. 9, to. 


flank another figure facing right. The third was the very 7 important fact that the artist knew that the 
staff should be in the left hand and the wand in the right, and his realistic impulse made him wish to 
retain this feature. The importance of this fact can he seen from the fact that for positions where there 
was no traditional reason for objects being borne in a certain hand, the artist 
often reversed his figure without altering the hands. A good example of this 
is the hieroglyph of the kneeling man holding bow and arrows Fig, 107). 

The means ordinarily adopted by the artist make it appear at first glance as 
though he had turned his figure around to show the back of the shoulders 
and torso. One unusual example, in the chapel of Rahotep, seems to support 
this, as the whole of the waist-tie shows on the figure facing to the right, 
while only the end of the knot projects in front of the standing figure facing 



Fig, 107. I lierojjiypli of 
kneeling soldier facing both 
way* (Mrdum, pi. IX). 


left (Fig. 108). One of the standing figures on the niche of FS 3078 shorn a simitar dmnng of the lion 
skin as .hough seen from the back. Bur these are isolated examples. Other figures have the waist-be 
represented fully on men facing in cither direction, and a h.rther examination ot the collar-bones, the 
navel, the hands, and the ilm wand, shows that the figure facing left is really mcanl to be seen rom 
the front, or rather in the usual combination of front view and profile common Wstandtfig figures. 
What the artist has done in the case of Rahotep is to place the left han fi-u-n .1 

the staff on an arm attached to the right shoulder, while a second left hand (seen from the back) is plaLed 
on the left arm. and holds the ihm wand which passe, behind the figure (further «f«d on the niche 
of FS ,078. where the wand passes in front of the figure). This treatment» unusual* the hand holding 
the ihl 'wand is usually a "right hand on the left atm (seen fmm the Tta' ™ ™ 

convention is found also in the Rahotep chapel, as well as on ther ruche ofdy-nefer (11 36). K 

hauw-sokar (PI. 36) and Hathur-nefer-hetep, the door-jamb of Akhc -a a C a,30 Khufuw-kh f 

^ Lt t 1 TTie crime custom prevailed m figures of gods facing to 

(Fig. 109), and innumerable other examples. I he same cusiom p«. * 
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the left carrying a staff in one hand (left hand attached to right arm) and an mh sign, or sometimes an 
axe or knife which passes behind the body, in the hanging hand (right hand attached to left arm)* This 
applies also to figures carrying staff and handkerchief facing to the left (Khufuw-khafj facade; I ta 1 > 
hotep and Akfaet-hetep* Paget and Pirie* Lc *, pL XXXI, Davies, /.c.* II, ph XX) t and one carrying a 
papyrus roll (Mifi-khaf f G 7430 -i- 744 ° t southern subsidiary' niche). 

In some cases, usually where the figure facing left stood on a wall where k did not Hank a figure 
facing to the right, the artist did not retain this convention, but showed the hands correctly drawn* as 
though the staff were held in the right hand and the wand in the left. In this case rhe wmd passes in 



Fit:, 108. Reversed figures of Rahotep 
{\tedum, pis, X, EX). 



Fig. 109. Khufuw-khaf (G 7140): west wall 
showing ordinary reversal of hands. 


front of the body. This is found in the figure of Merrib on a wooden panel in the Louvre; in the case 
of the large figure of Ka-wah un the east wall of the chapel of Meresankh III (handkerchief instead 
of wand, Fig. no); in G 2220, G 7391, G 7101, G 2001, G 7820, LG 63, and possibly G 7760. 
On ilu: facade of the rock-cut chapel of Rhnum-hotep, excavated by the Service des Anriquites at the 
foot of the Giza plateau, and perhaps on the false-door of Kanofer from Dahshur in the British Museum, 
flanking figures show correct drawing of the hands. It is also found in the case of a figure of Khuwnera 
where the hanging hand holds a roll of papyrus, and in Yasen (G 2196) where the left hand holds 
a handkerchief. Two other variations appear, one where the hands are drawn correctly hut the 
staff passes behind the body instead of in front of it as it should (G 2150, Fig. in; Khafra-ankh, 
LG 75; and shown by Lepsius in Mer-ib, G 2100 annex), and one in the chapel of Methen 
where the hands are reversed (left hand on right arm and right hand on left) hut the wand passes 
in front of the body. I take this from the Lepsius drawing (Denktndler, II, pi 4) and have not 
verified it with the original Another curious pose shown by Lepsius, in the chapel of Seshat-hetep 
(Dcnkmaler, II, pi. 23). is corrected by the new drawing of this figure in Junker's Gian, II, fig. 28. The 
position is the ordinary one, and not as Lepsius has shown it with the staff held by' a right hand. The 
artist in G 1029 has even made a mistake in a figure facing to the right, where the staff is held in a right 
hand attached to the left arm (Fig. m), while in a figure facing right on the east wall of the diapd of 

1 In the Sihnra rcliefi (I*, pi. iH) the godds* Nelthhet romctljr drawn. the back nf the left hand ind the front of the 
face* left tolding an fnff sign in each hand, Her hand* are right hand *bow. 
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Nofer (G 2110), although the right hand is correct, the ihm wand passes behind the body. I he left 
hand is missing with the rest of the upper part of the wall. 



Fie. 110. Properly reversed figure of Ka- 
wab (east wall of chapel of Meresankh III, 
G 753°}. 


n 



Fig. 112, Wrongly drawn hands 

on figure facing right: G 1029- 



Fig. hi. Properly re versed hand*, 
but staff passes behind figure: G iJjo. 



Fig. 113. Figure facing left holding 
staff against breast: south door-jamb 
of G 7750, hanging hand wrong- 


A ■ ri „„ „f the figure with tbe saff and i» .Ha, in which the man fee. right, holding the 
- U. right hand and with the « - 
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right hand holding the staff is correct, the wand is grasped by a second right hand on the left arm, in 
the hieroglyph representing an old man a staff is held in one hand, while the other hand hangs open 
(Fig. 114}. The hand holding the staff is drawn correctly, whether the figure faces to the right or to the 
left, in examples at Medum (Medum, pis. XIII, XIV). but the hanging hand is always drawn wrong 
with the thumb away from the body (hand drawn partly in profile). The hanging hand, like the hand 
extended open, towards a table of bread, for example, is always drawn incorrectly (except possibly once 
on a broken part of one of the panels of Hesi-ra). A very early example of the hanging hand drawn 
partly in profile is that of the attendant on the Xarmer palette. 



FlO. 114. Wrongly drawn hang¬ 
ing hand on hieroglyph (Davies, 
PtMutep, 1 , pi. IV). 



Fie. 115. Hanging 
liand of Meryiyctes 
<G 7050). 



Fig. i Figures with hanging 
clenched hand reversed correctly 
{Medum, pi. XIII p RahotepJ. 



Fig, 117* Wrong hanging hand on figures facing both 
ways, Nefejtmi at (Medum, pk XVI l t XXFV). 


t he incorrect drawing of the open hanging hand (Fig. u S ) is a constant feature of the ordinary 
position of the standing woman with one hand open on breast (right if faring left and left if facing right), 
or closed grasping the ends of her shoulder-ties (Meresankh III) or holding a lotus flower to her nose. 
The same drawing of the hanging hand is to he found in the child with the other hand to his mouth 
(Medum, pi. XXIV). If the hanging hand is dosed it is shown correctly (Nefcrma'at, l.c., pi. XX), 
Thus the male figure standing with one hand clenched on the breast and the other hanging closed at his 
side is always provided with correct hands whichever way he faces (Fig. ti6 f Rahotep), while the figure 
with both hands hanging open at sides (a position not common in chief figures) is certain to have the 
hand which hangs behind him incorrectly drawn (Fig. 1,7. Nefcrma'at). Good illustrations of this are 
tU Lh i “ uml m Xtfdum - 11 XX,XXV I, and the panel from the chapel of Sherv in the British Museum 
(No. 1.92). There is possibly one case {The Tomb of Ilesy, pi. XXIX) where the right hand is drawn 
correctly behind the body but this is unfortunately broken in such a wav as to preclude certainty The 
curve of the hand is SO great ts to suggest rather the back of the hand than a wrongly drawn thumb. 
Oddly enough, the hanging hand of dancers is sometimes correctlv drawn, although ihis is never the 
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case in. the chief standing figures (Fig. 118, G 2184. Deir el Gebrawi}. A standing figure of Nelcrma at 
{I.c. t pi, XXIIl) is in an unusual position for a principal figure, with arms at sides, holding the tails of his 
panther skin in his hands. This is the attitude sometimes assumed by the im-priest, hut is unique so far 
as I know for a figure of the owner on a false-door, Neferma’at faces right and the hands are drawn 
correctly. Two other variations of the ordinary standing figure are that assumed by Narmer on the 
Ilierakonpolis palette, where he carries a mace in his left hand and holds 3 flail against his chest with 
his right hand (the figure faces right), and that of a man on the east wall of the chapel of Khafra-anlth 
(LG 75) who faces right, holding a Mim wand in his right hand white with his left he series the tie 
which hangs down from his shoulder. The drawing is complicated by the unusual catching up of the 
tail of the panther skin to hang over the man's left fore-aim. 



Fig. j iS- Correct dm wing of hanging hand of d aneers: G 2184: Heir fl 
Gebrdvn, II, pi* XVII, pi. XX* 


The figure of Hetep-heres II (FL 44 ) «• ** treat wall of the el,.pel of Queen Merest, IH has an 
unusual attitude with her hand, crowd on her breast. A variation of the hangmg hands ,s delayed by 
the goddess Internet in the Sahara reliefs (U„ pi. ,) who places her left hand (drawn wrong y> on her 
right wrist. Other examples of simple standing altitudes of large figure, are to be aten m the bahura 
reliefs, such as the king presenting a cake to a god (U., pi. 3«) nr offenng a cup (U.. pi. 3S ). ■»<> *>' 

suppliant gestures of the family of the Libyan chief ((.e„ pi. l). ..... , , , 

A frequent and less formal attitude of the standing male figure is that u. winch ttoo^of he tnmb 
is shown leaning on a long staff. In this position the man places one hand on top of the staff whale the 
, u a ■ ♦ 1,2 clnntr the staff The man is often in the usual standing position. with hoth feet 

other hand is extended along the stan. i mdi* .... ,■ ul l,,.. i.L.,f tr -t.n) 

, J .. Tim tii'ure is found so in the chapels of Khufuw-ktuil (G 

well apart and flat on the ground, the figure luuuu r , 

j* \ C “cSc slticI in of tJic liter 012*1 inppciSa 

Ankh-haf (G 7510) , Merytyetes - 7 $ cxamp ies { >f the figure shows a more easy, relaxed 

While this is the ordinary pribiuun _ . ^ h rcs ting partlv on the toe of the forward 

foot, partly on the flat back toot. 1 ul * , h , af prince Ka-wab in Boston 

minor figure of an overseer in a heat on a ru. . .. Ri dom block from Lriht (Metropolitan 

(Fig. 6a) and in similar ° v "^ einthe Barracco CnUectionin Rome (nnt the Vatican 

sxrassss- -a-s £. “t s=r«s 

“ f * Kh " h ’* that ,ht " h ° lC *•* ° f ' he 
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large figure leaning on his staff and accompanied by bis dog, watching a varied scene of tending cattle 
and agricultural and swamp occupations, is repeated again on a small scale among the subsidiary figures. 
The figure of Mery in the Louvre (and again on a smaller piece of the fabe-door in Cairo) belongs 
apparently to the first type of standing figure with both feet flat on the ground. Although he leans on 
a staff he also carries a shm wand in his right hand causing a confusing juncture where wand, staff, and 
hand meet. This is further complicated by a little slip of cloth which the figure leaning on a staff fre¬ 
quently holds betw een the fingers of one hand, for what purpose is not clear. The same clumsy drawing 




F(g. 119. Hand of Mcrytyctca extended 
to table (G 7650). 

of staff and wand appears in a similar figure on a panel in Copenhagen (Capart, VArt egypfieti, II (1911), 
pi. 121). At Deir el Gebrawi, Zauw, leaning on his staff, also grasps a ihm wand, held vertically by 
a hand placed well down on the staff (l.c., II, pi. IX). 

Whether the figure leaning on the staff faced to the right or to the left, the open hand laid on top of 
the staff is always the wrong one. While the Egyptian artist nearly always drew the clenched hand 

correctly he had continual difficulty with the open hand. This appears to 
have been due partly to an aversion for representing the palm of the open 
hand. He usually drew the back of the hand with four fingers partly in 
profile curving over at the top, and the thumb, in profile, curving up from 
below. This served particularly for the hand outstretched to the table of 
bread and would have been a fairly correct approximation of the left hand 
in profile when the figure faced to the right, or the right hand when the 
figure was reversed. Unfortunately, except in unusual cases, the artist 
employed this convention for both hands. Thus the usual table scene 
with man or woman facing right shows the figure with two left hands 



Fig, mi. Man adjusting Heb- 
Sed robe; pL 16. 


(F.g. II,„ applies ordinarily to all attitudes in which the hands arc raised before the body open 

as m praying, m the respectful bowing attitude .id, hands on knees, or such gestures as that of the 

L,b Y ,r Y hl '- f (S"-*"-" 1 1 , pi-1). or . here the hand hangs behind the body as noted above. 
However, When the hand ,s shown from die hack flat, although open, the thumb is placed in its proper 
posiuon. her. for -ample them-, where a woman places her hand upon the arm of her husband or a 
child (G a..0 Fig. ,20; G ;66o, G ,607, LG&,), woman facing left with aon (Fig. tea), or the man 

loit n 8 h "; b -“ ; Fi ?- m) - The -d hand £& 

foe hand rh^’ T i t” 7 m 7 ^ ^ ^ <“ “ «— « be the palm of 

the hand that » shown) (Ftg. taa). Whether the sign D 4, shows foe palm or foe back of the hand is 
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uncertain (Fig, 122), 1 One unusual example of the sign D 38 shows the back of the hand with the 
thumb disappearing behind the cake (Fig. 122}* but ordinarily the si^n is drawn with the semi-profile 
view of the hand with the thumb up (Fig, 122). The sign D 39 holding the mv pot is usually drawn 
similarly (Fig, 122, note exception). 

When faced with a complicated problem to which he could not apply one of the old conventional 
forms, the draughtsman was perfectly capable of observing and draw ing a hand correctly, even when 
this called for a certain amount qf simple foreshortening or the hiding of part of the hand. 1 anally the 


D» Artt* H§f 



D 41 Plab-hotep Pl.V 




0 38 Giza l nq 37 
S .4260 

t 

D3S PTah-hotep RA 



D 46 SahUF"^ PI. 67 



Art* 

as* m 



Fits. izz. Hieroglyph* shoeing different types of hands. 


expedient of turning up the conventional open hand ao that the thumb teas at the top and the finger, 
eurved up from below apffioed for a figure holding aomethingin the near hand. It ta remarkable, however, 
how rare this correct drawing is among figures of the chief personage, i can cite only a few examples. 
In the Sahara reliefs the figure of the king hunting grasps a bundle of arrows winch hang down from 
his right hand, while at the same time he pulls the string of the bow (Fig. i^). In the group where i ir¬ 
king is being suckled by a goddess. Nekhbct holds her breast with her right hand. An obonation ol 
the rounding of the surface requiring a certain amount of foreshonenuig .s certainly to be seen here 
in the wav that the hand curves round to disappear behind the breast (Fig. l-’ 4 >- Tins is rci ersed cor¬ 
rectly in a figure of Sekhmet auekling the king in the Ne-nset-ta reliefs (Fig. t. 5 ) ^ ,h ' ^ 

right hand appears to be drawn incorrectly in the Sahara example, here the hand passes behind am 
of the goddess and the fingers are in the right position. The «°dd«iffl **£“.'tehefcho 
correct hand to her breast but the whole hand is shown without foreshortening (PL 54 )- * na ">' 

■ The dr.™ e la FI*. « » taken ft. d» mad, well sf hand aw primed yells, and a greee Hr.Ce, ™<*ele. the 

room b of tb, chapel nf \j-may, in the motion over d* ™i. 
women chipping and singing for the dancers. t irT1t an ^ ^ 
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table scene of Nefer-seshem-ptah at Saqqarah, the man places his right hand to his mouth, the thumb 
and index finger correctly above the others and bent towards each other as though he had just finished 
placing something in his mouth (Fig. i^firr). The pttsition is unique for a table scene, but it is repeated 
by his wife who squats at his feet. 

In subsidiary figures facing to the right and carrying some object, the hand is often correctly curved 
with the thumb above. This is to be seen in the Sahura reliefs in the case of the minor gods with their 



Fjc, 123. Hand of king holding arrows and bow-string* 
Sn-hu-ri, II, pt. i 7 . 


otfenig, (PI. 53, Fig. 7 .. facing left); or in the chapel of Thiy the man carrying a scribe’s case (Stcin- 

1 ‘5)-Pi- '33).»*>vase(^.,p].66).orthehandsholdingabo W l 

(1 Ionia, .Scenes Jt ta (if Pm*, p. 165). Similarly correct is the right hand held up to a necklace by 
a nun in the Sahara reliefs (Borehard!. Ac., pi. 54), or the portion of tire man in the bird-snaring scene 
in Thty (Stcindotff Ac., pi. . .6), who holds back his right hand (open) to signal to his comrades, and 
the hand of a man placed on a statue i„ the same chapel (Ac., pi. 63). A slightly different drawing is that 
of the raised hand of the rinpnes, (Sa-Au-rt. If, p|. 47) , for i„ this case thc hand js sccn ^ h , from 

Untrt A" 8 "! d , ra "' n ray -P rafik A singing figure in the Cairo relief of Nen- 

, k:l ■£> hanJ, u hc,h drawn corrcrtl y- if 'he one held np forward is mean, to show 

the open palm. Hand, held up this way ate sometimes shown in semi-ptofile aspea When drawn 
















Fm. 1J4. Sahura suckled by goddess (Sa-hu-rS, It, pi. 18). 



Fig. 125- Pfe-uscr-ra suckled by goddess (Af-uifr-re, 
p, 41, fig. 23)' 
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in this manner the old confusion between right and left hand appears {see hry-hb priest. Von Bissing, 
R$-Heiligtum , II, pi, 6). Often the drawing is not careful enough so that the front can be distinguished 
from the back of the hand when it is shown open. Although ordinarily the palm of the hand is not 
shown a few well-drawn hieroglyphs represent the open hand in this way (Fig. 122). The palm is shown 
plainly in the hand hieroglyph (D 4ft) in the reliefs of Sahura (/.c., pi. 67); Nofret (Mogenson, La 
Glyptotheque Ny Carlsberg, pi. XCI); Iy-nefer, and on the Cheops slab-stelae. This hieroglyph in 
I y- iiefer and on the slab-stela of Kanofer as weil as the sign D 28 (which is drawn with the palm plainly 
visible in two cases) in Khufuw-khaf shows unusual markings on the palm of the hand, evidently meant 



Fig. 1260. Ntfer-Mshem-piali Fig, 126 b. The Goddess Seshst writing (Sti-hu-ri, 

placing hand to mouth; Capart, Til, pL I); scribe, Louvre. 

Rut fie Tombeaux, II, pL Cl. 



Fio. 127a. Singer, Cairo relief of Nwi-kheft-fca; man feeding pigeon, Nefer-seshem-ptali; man 

censing, Grab det TV, pi 66. 


for wrinkles in the skin (Fig. 122). Although D 28 is thus drawn with the open palm seen flat from the 
front (though the thumbs are on the inside making it appear as though the hands were seen from the 
back), the similar sign used in the word {m-ki{\5 31 and D 32) seems always to represent the hand from 
the back, either flat or more often slightly curved in semi-profile. The open palm appears early, well 
modelled on a slate palette (Fig, 27). 

A certain number of other simple and correct positions of the hand were made possible for minor 
figures by the use of the semi-profile drawing, with the thumb cither above or below corresponding to 
the band which was represented. Thus we have the hand holding a piece of flesh in Thiy (Montct l c 
p. 170). or tile figures on the Nofer relief in Paris (Gee AVeropoffi,, I, p |. Jo) , onc ho)d ^ a „. er ' an J 
basin, the other lifting the lid of a bell censer. By bending the index finger forward the same drawing 
of the hand serv es to show the snapping of a singer's fingers on a relief of Nen-kheft-ka (Fig 127 a) or 
for the gesture of picking up an object, as in the case of the man taking grain or pellets from a basin to 
feed a bud in the chapel of Nefcr-seshera-ptah (Fig. 1270; as it is the left hand the thumb is down) or 
for lifting the lid of the bell censer in Thiy (Fig. tay e; again the thumb is below, correctlv) 

Occasionally the artist was called upon to draw more difficult attitudes of the hands of hU principal 
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figures. A very remarkable piece of drawing appears in the hand holding the lotus of the figure of Hetep- 
hercs 1 (G 7000 X) in thin gold relief which decorated a piece of furniture now completely destroyed. 
The position of the fingers is not unlike that devised for the Stand holding the harpoon, and is totally 
different from the usual drawing of the hand holding the lotus flower (cf. Fig. 55 with Fig. 133 showing 
Meresankh III). The stem is held between the thumb and forefinger, while the other three fingers are 
folded back into the palm of the hand. In spite of this careful piece of observation, the right hand , which 
is extended in semi-profile, is drawn quite incorrectly with the thumb down. Excellent observation its 
shown in the drawing of the hands of the Goddess Seshat w riting (Fig. 12bb). This is repeated in the 
hands of a scribe on the false-door of Mery in the Louvre (Fig. 126 b) and in the reliefs of Kanofer (Giza 


A 


Fig. 127 b. Harpers: ly-mery (G 6020); Ptah-hotep, pi, XXXV, 


Fro. 128. Hands holding harpoon, Deir tl Gebr/toi, I, pi. HI. 

Necropolis , I, fig. 262). A similar difficult problem was solved well in the hands where Meretuwka’s 
wife plays the harp (Fig. 145). The artist in Ptah-hotep showed great skill in treating the hands of a 
harp player m a minor figure {Fig, 127 h); less successfully dealt with by the draughtsman of ly-mcry 
(Fig. 127 £). A large degree of success was achieved in the curved back fingers of the hand holding the 
harpoon. This position of the hand called for a partial hiding of the thumb, a display of part of the 
palm, and some foreshortening in the drawing of fingers. The example (Fig. 128) set by targe figures 
(Weserkaf; Berlin, No, 1119, KJebs, Die Reliefs des Allen Reiches, p. 37 ; />«> el Cebrdxd, pi. Ill, Iby) 
was copied by subsidiary figures, both for the handling of the harpoon (Thiy, lx. t pi 113; and Mere- 
mwka, Montet, l.c., pi. li) and the boating pole (see Fig. 129, Cairo, No. 1335. and also Thiy, Lc. t 
pi. 110; Ptah-hotep, Paget and Pirie, lx., pi. XXXII). This drawing of the fingers was found suitable 
in the case of a principal figure throwing a lasso, a very rare representation found on the west wall of 
the court of G 2184 (Fig. *30). In the only subsidiary figure imitating this action where the fingers are 
well preserved (Sahura hunting scene, lx., pi. 17), the hand drawn back with the rope is the right hand 
(on the left arm) instead of the left (Fig. 13°)- Thc damaged hand of the figure on the south wall of 
the chapel of Ra-m-ka (Metropolitan Museum) appears to be correct (right hand on right arm). 

The last example cited brings up an interesting point. It would appear that once a new attitude had 
been satisfactorily solved by a clever artist it became part of the stock models ot the ordinary craftsmen 
who often used the new attitude with a total lack of discrimination. A strange jumble of mistakes in 
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drawing results from this, when the carefully worked out drawing of a part of the body is applied to an 
entirely inappropriate position. It is a strange fact that the Egyptian artist, although perfectly capable 
of correct observation when faced with an entirely new problem in draughtsmanship, was perfectly 
content to use over and over again the formulae already at hand in his repertoire with not too nice a 



Fig. 129. Man with boating-pole, Cairo relief No. 1535. 



Ftc, 130. Figure throwing lasso: chief figure G 2184; S^hu-ri, II, p K , 7 . 


regard for their suitability- when they had been transplanted from tbc position for which they were 
originally invented. Occasionally the adaptation was correctly applied, as in the ‘harpoon hold* used for 
a hand seizing the head of a bird (Fig. 131, Thiy) t but more often confusion ensued. Thus, adapting a 
convention which had been worked out with care for the right hand lifting an object (when the figure 
faces to the right), the artist applies this to the left hand for the gesture of raising an ointment jar to the 
nose (Fig. 132,031; Ptah-hotep. Paget and Pine, lx., ph XXXVIII; Isy, Deir elGehrdwi, II, pi. XVII), 
or for a man with his fingers to his forehead (Sa-ku-rS, II, ph 53). This is easily excusable if one 
attempts to draw a left band in this same gesture according to Egy ptian conventions. It is nearly correct, 
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too, if we think of the semi-profile drawing as showing the palm and not the back of the hand. The 
attitude had been invented for the right hand, however (or the left hand if the figure were facing to the 
left), and the semi-profile drawing in all other cases seems intended to show the hack of the hand. 
Simila rly, the raised hand holding an object, with thumb up, is suitable for a right hand when the 
figure faces right, but it was frequently employed for the figure facing left ( Sa-hu-rf . 11 , pis. 14, 35 * 47 i 



Fig. 131. Man seizing bird, 
Tbiy (Montct, Scinet dt la 
Vie Ptiv&, pi. VI). 



Fig. 13a. G 7001 , Qar, inner 
room, north walk 


Fig* 133. G 753°: Merainkh III, 
south door-jamb. 



Fig. 134, Man plucking 
bird, Nefcr-seshem-ptah, 



Fig. 135. Bound captive, 
Sa-hu-tf, II, pi- V. 



Fig. rj6. Man with fish, Thiy (Montet, SrMa 
de la F« PrhJe t pi. TV), 


Ne-uxr-ri, pi. 16; Mcresankh III smelling lotus on sooth door-jamb. Ftg^ ■ 33 ). “^ ““ 
once to »left amt m a figure facing right where bod, hands are wrong Ao-fm-rf. II. pi. j8). 1 he hand 
seems to be misapplied interchangeably in seated figures reeetvmg a lotus flower from an attendant, 
whether the figure faces right or left (Fig. .+■)■ In subsidiary figttrm the hand u.lh thumb and tndea 
finger holding some object is often placed on the wrung arm (Thty, Montet U pi. \ I D- In " 5 ” 
in Nefer-seslutm-ptah, where a man plucks the feathers of a bird (Ftg. > 34 ). ■» "fl* hand ,s stntply 
repeated after the model of the left one 4 

• The huid of the Meresanth figwe twentble. that of Nmhhdhtah ringer md ™ P-riH, intended » •>» <•* I— »' 
the hand. In thifi case the drawing would be comet- 
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While it is possible to analyse the causes of many of these mistakes in drawing, there arc other 
examples, where the artist has exceeded the limits imposed upon himself by his conventions, which 
have to be set down as unreasonable blunders. Such, for example, are the arms and hands of the bound 
captives led by the gods in procession in the Sahura reliefs (Fig. 135); the prostrate foreigners trampled 
by the king as a griffon in the Ne-user-ra corridor (Fig. 106); the man seizing a fish in Thiy (Fig. 136); 



Fig. 137. Confusion in drawing of hands (Rr-Hei&gtum, II. pi. I). 


Ftc. 138. Gesture of attendant at funerary meal. Gar (G 7001); king, Rt-He&gtum, II, pi, 13; 
boatman, Kagemni, Firth, Ttti Pyramid Cemeteries, pi, 52. 

the hands of the two pairs of figures, king and goddess, pounding boundary poles in the Abu Gurob 
reliefs (Fig. 137); the figure holding up 3 haunch of beef on a table (Sa-hu-re, p l, 58); or the peculiar 
gesture of the hands of a figure in Gar (Fig. 138). This gesture for warding off evil is found employed 
against the crocodile in a correctly drawn hand (Fig. 138) and in a figure of the king in the Abu Gurob 
reliefs (Fig. 138}. where again the hands seem to be correctly drawn. In none of these cases, nor in many 
others of the same kind, is there any reason why the proper hand should not be attached to its correct 
arm, following ordinary Egyptian conventions. Interesting in the same light is the spurious plausibility 
of the careful drawing of linked hands in a pair of figures. In the case of Khufuw-khaf and his mother 
(PI. 44), and the two sons of Khafra-ankh (PL 46), not only the hanging back hand of the first figure is 
wrong, but so is the front hand of the second figure, while in an example of Ankh-haf (Fig. 139) the 
wrong hand of the first figure grasps the correct hand of the second. In the ease of the running figures 
from the Nekhebuw chapel the hands of both the first and second figures are correct, although there is 
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some confusion due to the fact that the figures arc running in pairs (h ig. So). In the Abu I *UTr>b relief> 
(Fig- 139), where two figures lay their hands on each other's shoulders, both hands appear to be correct 
Lti the Ptah-hotep games, the group of boys who clasp hands and swing around two boys in the centre 
seem to have the hands correct, but they are really confused by the same misplacement that usually 
results from reversed figures (Fig- zz 1)- The hands of the girls performing a similar action in Mere- 
ruwka’s chapel are less dearly drawn (Duell, The Mastaba of Mercnika % pb ib-t). r Fh e joined 1 rands of 
dancers are sometimes quite correct, as in the entrance-jamb of Akhet-bctep (Louvre, fig. 7^) 

(Deir el Gebrdtvi, I, pi. X), but in the latter case the free hand of each figure is wrong, following the 



Fig , I39 . Pair of figures (M- fteltgtum, III, pi. 8); clasped hands, Ankh-haf (G 75™) = attendant 

at funerary msal t G 604^, 


usual convention of the mended open hand. Finally, the single figure with hand., clasped in front of 

him usually shows a correct placing of the hands (Fig. 139).' 

To return to the attitudes of the principal figure,, next in importance to the simple position., of the 
standing figure is rite seated figure of the owner of the tomb. The earliest known seated figure {.f one 

eveepi, the squatting figure of the Hierakonpofc and ,he , Mted k,n ®'" ' * l ” t 

has a form peculiar to this particular representation) is that carved on a small fragment from . 0 os 
(Koval Tomb r. pL V A, .2). Tim is badly damaged but appears .0 show a smaller Spire sating on the lap 
of a large one. About the same time a etude notion of the man seated a, a table of bread appears upon 
the Naga-ed-Der cylinder seals (Fig. 46). This was to become the most common pose for the scaled 
figure. The ordinary position in this case is for the figure to face tight, with the left hand Oh 1 - ca 
(either clenched or grasping the shoulder-tics of the long garment, depending upon tlm eostomc which 
the figure wears; open flat on breast usually in case of women). The right arm, provided with . 
hTndt extended .0 the table. The attitude is found reversed, but the extended hand ts always wrong 
“ t Fig 1.9) The common variation of this attitude is that both hands are extended open 
towards* the'table, the near tod being invariably wrong. Occasionally the far hand « placed upon the 
kneeand the netu hand is extended .0 tile table (G 2..0; G 7 M». Fig. - 4*1 0 494 =)- Other rare 

■ See, lee example, *. Metm^un bto *£» to-* — -> “* ““ * 

figumonsouth wall of <» 5180 (T«lu n Snv)tfe* 0 f Q ’ > 7 |d’** 

(Fig. 139); rack tomb LG 6*; G 5080. wall; G 6ow. 
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variations occur such as the early seated figure of Hesi-ra, who holds a staff and wand against his breast 
(PI. 31) or figures which hold an ointment pot to the nose or their hand to their mouth, mentioned above 
in connexion with the correct drawing of hands (Figs. 132, 126 «). Certain late figures (G 1151,0 2001) 
hold a handkerchief in the closed near hand while the far hand is extended to the table. A group may 
occur, also, either with the wife sitting behind the man in the same chair, or opposite him on the other 


Fic. 140. Seated figure presented with bow!, Naga-cd-Dcr 24B. 

side of the table; even at a separate table. A late representation is that of the man repeated twice, once 
on each side of the table of bread. There seems also to be one example where the son of the owner sits 
opposite him at the tabic (Wash-ptah, M.M. D 38), 

An important use of the seated figure is that in a scene related to the table scene, where a man (some¬ 
times also his wife) sits, usually in an ami-chair, in a mat pavilion (sh) with a great picture list of offerings 
in front of him, and often scenes of the preparation of a feast, music, and dancing. The figure may place 
his near hand open upon the arm of the chair, or hold it dosed about the handle of a fly whisk. His 
other hand is usually extended open to receive a lotus flower handed him by an attendant (Fig. 141) but 
he may hold the flower up to his nose (6020), or even hold a staff in that hand (G 6010, where the scene 
in front of him is not the usual accompaniment to the sh scene). In Naga-cd-Der 248, a late example 
of a table scene, the chief figure is handed a bowl by an attendant (Fig. 140, hands correct). The open 
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hand, whether laid on the arm of the chair or extended to receive a flower is almost always drawn in- 
correctly. One exception is the figure on the south wall of G (1040 where the extended left hand is correct 
(Fig. 141). 

The seated figure appears often outside the table and sh scenes, but the attitudes show few variations 
from those noted above. The king upon his throne is found as early as the carving of Cheops at Hat-nub 
(Fig. 54}, where the monarch is shown facing to the right with a staff in his left hand and a mace held 


FiG- i+u ShcpseskaCankh in pavilion (G 6040); Seshcm-nofer in pavilion (G 5080). 


over his right shoulder. We see Sahuro, again, seated upon a similar hox throne, this time decorated 
with the joined plants of Upper and Lower Egypt, facing to the left with lly whisk in the right hand and 
a small object in the left hand which is always carried by striding figures of the king III the Hcb-Sed 
scene, Ne-user-ra is shown enthroned with the Goddess Buto and Anubis who administers life in the 
form of mb signs to the king. The bos throne serves also as a scat for certain great ladies. Tltus we find 
it for Queen Meresankh HI, both on the south wall of her chapel and upon the tablet of her false-door 
where the side of the throne is decoded with a seated lion (Fig. t 3 ).' A more elaborate decoration of 
lions has been already mentioned on the base of a throne of Sahura and Unas and upon throne bases 
belonging to a queen of Pepy If. Queen Kha-merer-ncbty is shown seated on a simple box throne with 
her son Prince Khuwmera in the latter's tomb. She holds a flower in her left hand and reaches out her 
right hand .0 the prince, shown as a small boy (Fig.. 53 )- Q»» Mcresatdch 11 is seated on . M- 
in a boat on a fragment from her chapel (Fig. 6 3 ) as is a similar figure of Meresankh HI. We find the 
Goddess Seshat seated on a throne ,n the Sahura reliefs (f.c„ pi. .) as well as m the temples of Weserkaf 

ever, the shape of the sent is not preserved. Another example 
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and Pepy LL The scene of mother and small son is repeated again in the chapel of Sekhemkara where 
he is shown with the seated Queen Hezet-hekenuw (Fig. 154)* Appearing m similar family scenes are 
the seated figure of Atet 011 the false-door of her chapel (Medum, pi. XXIV) with her husband above and 
children below; another figure of Atet on the architrave of her deep niche (Median, pL XXII, where 
the lady receives a bird from her son at the end of a register of bird-netting); and the seated figure of 
Merytyetes on the east wall of G 7650. 

The chair upon which Atet sits (lc., pi. XXIV) shows the seat drawn in plan as well as in profile. 
This peculiarity of drawing is found most frequently at the period of transition between Dp, III and 
Dyn. IV, occurring throughout the Medum tombs. It appears frequently upon the primitive niche- 

stones, but is used so inconsistently that it is of little use as a criterion for dating 
purposes. For example, the convention appears as early as the chair of the seated 
figure on the Naga-ed-Der seals, although not on all of them. It is not used on 
the Hcsi-ra panel (FI. 31) but appears in the beds and chains in the great painted 
picture list in that tomb (Fig. 46). It is found as a hieroglyph in Marietta's 
mastaba A 1 (Akhet-ketep) and also in an inscription of ly-nefer (PL 36), but is 
not used on the stool of the seated figure of ly-nefer on the back of the inner 
niche, nor upon the chairs of Hatbor-nefer-hetep and Kha-bauw-sokar. It dis¬ 
appears completely during the Fourth Dynasty at Giza but in Dyn. V a figure 
of Piah-hotcp on his faise-door is shown seated upon a chair drawn in such 
a fashion (Fig. 46), although in tills drawing the artist has combined the old- 
fashioned convention for the seat with the more sophisticated version of the 
chair showing all four legs, the far legs overlapped and partly hidden by the 
near legs (a type of representation found only in rare examples of late Dyn. V and VI; Fig. 217). 

The ordinary type of chair is an armless construction with a very low back over which the seat 
cushion extends. The legs are can ed in the form of those of a bull or lion, while the back of the seat is 
ornamented by a representation of a papyrus flower, or more rarely a plant form resembling the capital 
of the palm column. On the door-jambs of the chapel of Kay (Junker, Giza , III, fig. 1 5), the chair on 
the north side has the papyrus decoration, while that on the south has the palm form (an imitation of 
the use of the plants of Upper and Lower Egypt found on the sides of the king’s throne). The seat 
may be enormously extended to allow for the strange convention which places the wife behind the 
husband or the same chair, instead of beside him where she really must have sat. Another type of chair 
is also common. This has a higher back and arms, and is a representation in relief of such a chair as 
that found in the tomb of Queen Hetep-hcres I. Resembling the open-work arms of that chair are two 
draw ings, one in G 6040 and one in G 5080, where the arms are carved with a pattern of girdle-tie 
emblems (Fig. 141). The arm-chair, like the plain chair, can be extended to hold the figure of the 
wife. Iy-ncfcr (Aimaks, III, pi. II) sits on a very simple stool of different type with bent wood supports 
resembling that found in certain archaic statues. 

The figure of ly-nefer shows a variation from the normal type of seated figure. He holds a staff in 
his left hand and extends hi& right arm along his thigh with the hand open. This is the type of seated 
figure that is found in the scene of the presentation of sealed equipment on the east wall and entrance- 
jambs of the chapel of Prince Khufuw-hhaf (PL 43), oms with the near hand closed holding a handker¬ 
chief. It is found also with the near hand clenched on the thigh in G 7391, and on the panel from the 
false-door of Shery in the British Museum. On the entrance-jambs of G 5,10, Prince Dmvanera holds 
a ihm wand vertically in his near hand, A peculiarly distorted version of this pose is that of Ptah- 





Fig. 142. Khufuw-khat 
at table of bread 


(G 7140). 
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Fig. 143. Figure uf king in Htb-Std costume 
{Rf-Heiligtvm, II, Titclbbtt. pL II, pL 4). 


hotep, mentioned above in connexion with the drawing of the chair seat. The figure faces left and the arm 
holding the wand passes behind the body in an impossible fashion. Finally, a seated figure of Pub-hot cp 
{Wreszinski, Atlas, III, pi. z ) is portrayed in an unusual connexion, apparently a sort of morning lev** 
where the noble is attended at his toilet. There is nothing remarkable in the drawing of the figure itself. 
One type of figure which falls into a classification of its own, bearing little resemblance to other 
types, is that of the king seated, wearing the Hcb-Sed dress 
and holding in his hands the flail and sceptre. The body 
and arms are concealed by the long robe, and the torso of 
the figure is in approximately true profile. Only the hands 
appear from beneath the garment. Even here there is 
room for a number of different variations in the position 
of the hands. Ordinarily the near hand is seen from the 
back, closed around the handle of the flail, while the other 
hand is seen from the front with the fingers grasping the 
sceptre, an attitude of the hands found also in the standing 
figure of the king in Ileb-Seddress (Fig- *43)- but the left 
hand may be extended open (seen flat from inside), while 
the right hand holds flail, sceptre, and fcii staff. In one 
case (Fig, 143). the extended open hand passes wrongly 
on the near side of the handles of the staves. I he figure 
may also hold only the flail in his right hand, while the left 
hand is laid, in semi-profile, along the knee. Again this 
hand passes on the near side of the flail in one case (Fig. 

143). The figure on the sealing of Zer (Royal Tombs, II, 
pi. XV) faces left and holds the flail back across die body. 

Another type of representation belonging to the 
category of seated figures is that of the noble in a canying - 
chair. The earliest example of the fully developed figure 
is that on the corridor w r all of Atet's deep niche {big. 144), 
although w r e must not forget the figures seated apparently 
in palanquins that have been set down on the ground, both 
on the first and second great mace-heads from Hierakon- 
polis. The carrying-chair, as it is known in the actual 
example from the tomb of Queen Hetep-heres I, was con- . . 

strutted so that the occupant sat on the floor of the chair with his knees up. T hut « shown m many 

in the chapels of Qar (G 7001), G 6020, or \ cduw* {G 7002, Fig. 96 ; 



FtC, 144. Nefeitna'at in carrying-chair 
{Mrdtim. pi. XXI). 


examples in the reliefs, for instance, ... - , , , , , . . 

where the carrying-chair has been set down on the ground, as in tin; wooden funerary model form > 
Quihell in the tomb of Karencn). The carrying-chair was frequently covered bye badeqmman elaborate 
example of which is shown by Wrcsainski in the tomb of Zauw (d(to. III. pi. ™ 

of the Atet tomb mav have intended to portray a different kind of chair, where a sort of bos lb 
mounted on poles. This would seem to he the case on a relief in Berlin No. . 579 ». “•* 1 >" 

relief of Ipv in Cairo (Wresainski, Alim. I. pi. 405). where the framework ofiheearrymg-cha.ru, downas 
of the ordinary type, but where, he owner is seated above, >s though thtof the chair were really ate 
throne with Tris feet resting on whs, would ordinarily be the railing of the front pan of the chair. That 
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the box throne mounted on poles reallv did exist is shown by the rather differently represented carrying- 
chair of Sesh-seshet, the wife of .Ylereruwka {Atlus, III, pi. n), where the son sits at his mother s feet 
(Fig. 146). It is possible that the Berlin and Cairo examples may result from, a confusion in the artist s 
mind between the ordinary type of carrying-chair and that of Sesh-seshet. I here is another possibility 
in the of the earlv Neferma’at drawing. This is that the artist hesitated to conceal a part of Nefer- 
ma'al’s bodv and has for that reason shown him seated at the level of the arms of the chair. The analogy 
of the position with tliat of the figure on the box throne suggested the altitude with staff in left hand and 



FtO. 145. Mcreruwkl and wife seated un bed (Dudl, The Mastaba of Mretrain:, pi. 95), 


right arm hanging, rather than the normal position with fly whisk ill one hand and a short baton in the 
other. This would be perfectly consistent with the point of view of an artist who continually drew 
objects which were supposed to be inside a box, above its lid. It would also explain the very unusual 
use of a box throne for a private man. As far as I know it is only used For kings and queens through¬ 
out the reliefs and paintings of the Old Kingdom, except in the case of Mereruwka's wife, where it 
is decorated with a lion in relief on the side as on the throne of Mcrcsankh III, Sesh-seshet was an 
eldest daughter of a king, however ; her sou Mcry-tety was given the title of prince, whether out of 
courtesy is not dear, and Walter Fed cm has even attempted to prove tliat she was a divorced wife of 
Fepy I. 1 Hie explanation of the construction of the curious throne upon which the king is carried in 
the Heb-Scd scene {Ri-Htiligtwn, 11, pi. II) is by no means clear. The position ordinarily assumed in 
a carrying-chair, with the knees drawn up, is found in the unconventional figure of Mereruwka seated 

1 ‘Dit K&ni^rn Seuduachet '; OritnUitia. vol V, 1936, p. 379, but M Charles Nims, ‘Some Notes on the Family of Mereruki’, 
Journal of thr American Oriental Society, vol- 5®, pp. 63^-47+ 
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on a long conch, listening to his wife playing the harp (Fig. 145). In one case, the wife of Mereruwka 
is shown squatting beside her husband in a carrying-chair (Atlas, 111 , pi, 8). 

The squatting figure should perhaps be grouped with the seated figure. It occurs for chief figures 
only in the subordinate position of the wife, at her husband’s feet, or before or beneath his chair. 
Ordinarily this figure of the wife is drawn on a smaller scale than that of her husband, although the wife 
of Mcreruwka, playing the harp to him, is of a size equal to that of her husband. The position is known 
as early as the Hierakonpolis tomb, but, of course, is only rudely approximated there. The position of 
the wife differs from that usual in small subsidiary' figures in that the raised knee is not shown, but only 




Fic. 146. Squatting and kneeling figures: Piah-holep (Wresiinaki, A tint, til. pi, a); 
Yeduw (G 7001 ); Das Grab da Ti, pi. 54 ; Mcry-Tcty, the son of Mereruwkj (Allas. 
III. pL 11); The Most atm 0/ Mtreruka, pis. 52, 67. 


one leg which passes under the body with the foot laid out flat, the top of the foot down. Apparently 
a woman sat back upon both legs which were tucked under her, while a man drew only one leg back 
under his body and raised the other knee (Fig. 146), More probable and comfortable positions arc shown 
by the statues which perhaps better approximate actual usage than do the two relief types mentioned 
above. Squatting women in the statues often draw their feet in at the side of the hndy, without actually 
sitting on them, and the same is true of a male statue (No. 39143 in Cairo), Another type of statue, of 
which there are several examples, is that of Ny-ankh-ra in Cairo, found by Professor Junker. Here one 
knee is drawn up, while the other leg is laid across behind the first leg and not drawn hack under the 
body. The positions of the hands of the squatting figures present similar simple variations to those 

shown hv the standing and seated figures. 

The previous types of chief figure have all been in more or less static positions, but the principal 
figure of a scene may also be shown engaged in energetic action. An early attitude of the king is that 
where he strides forward with the left knee slightly bent and the right foot raised on the toes, grasping 
a prostrate captive by the hair in the left hand (which usually also holds staves or weapons), while he 
raises his right hand with a mace to strike the victim. The clenched hands are drawn correctly and 
would probably have been so when the figure was reversed, as the draughtsman does not seem to have 
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been troubled by the representation of the closed hand as lie was by the open one. 1 do not remember an 
Old Kingdom example facing left where the hands are preserved. This position of the king is a very old 
one, being known from a crude example in the Hlcrakonpolis tomb, from inscribed objects from the royal 
tombs,the Hierakonpolis palette of Narmer, and the Wady Maghara rock carvings. It had a later variant 
in the royal reliefs of Dvn, V and VI, where the king seized a mixed group of foreigners instead of a single 
man. The attitude was copied both in royal and private reliefs for the figure in the bird-hunting and 
fish-spearing scenes.’ In the adaptation either both hands held the harpoon or spear, one raised and one 
towered, or both arms were bent at the elbow with the liands raised, one holding the thrtwing-stiek and 
the other a group of captured hirds by their legs. The attitude served also for the man hunting with the 



\ 

Fig. 147. Reversed figures of striding king; Rt-Heiligtum, II, pis. 13, 14. 

split spear, being copied closely by the figures of Yascn (G 2196, PJ, 60} and Nebemakliet (LG 86), 
which raise the spear in one hand and clutch the papyrus stems with the other, just as the king raises 
his mace and seizes the hair of the captive. It was also used for the rare position of the man throwing 
the Jasso, either in the hunt of wild game, or the throwing down of a bull for slaughter. The one 
chief figure in this attitude is partially destroyed (G 2184, Fig. 130), so that it is impossible to 
determine in which pursuit he was engaged. A very early example of the attitude is found on a slate 
palette (Fig. 25). The well observed drawing of the hands of many of these figures has been noted 
in an earlier paragraph. 

Another common position of royal figures is the striding king in the Heb-Sed scenes. Except for 
certain alterations in the crown or waist-cloth, this figure Is very similar in all examples and shows the 
same position of the feet as does the striding figure mentioned above. The earliest example of this posi¬ 
tion is on □ plaque of Wedymuw, where, however, the execution is summary (Fig. 34). This figure 
faces right, but strangely enough the first well executed examples of this pose are those from the Step 
Pyramid enclosure where the figure faces left. In the reliefs of the Abu Gurob Sun temple there are 
good examples of the king facing right. The remarkable detail of these postures is that the objects 
carried by the king remain held by the proper arm and hand when the figure is reversed. This is the 

1 Very early example* are Show shown in Abyim. T, pi XI; Royal Tumi, St I, p). XI. W«J V muw and pL XXXII, where 
Wedymuw is shown spearing some animal. See Figs. 3^ 3^ 
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only example of such correct observation that I know in the drawing of the principal figure in the Old 
Kingdom. Thus, when he faces to the left, the king holds up the dad before him in his right hand, and 
the small object of uncertain use against his breast with his left hand, while when the figure faces to the 
right, the small object is held forward in the left hand, and the Hail against the breast with the right 
(Fig. 147)- This is consistently observed, even in the Wedy-muw plaque. 

The large figure shooting with bow and arrow is only preserved in the Sahura hunting scene, and 
is not common in the Old Kingdom, although a fragment of such a figure occurs among the Metro¬ 
politan blocks from Lisht, as well as a beautiful piece with an elaborate pattern of interwoven minor 
figures shooting with bows (w'hich might be from a battle scene). It is repeated in small figures again 
in the Old Kingdom, in the fragment of a battle scene from the Unas causeway reliefs, once very late 
in the Intermediate period at Naga-ed-Dcr (N 3737, Fig. 148). and once at Deir el Gebrawi (kneeling 
figure). The careful drawing of Sahura's hands has been noted above (Fig. 123)* The feet arc in the 
same position as in all striding figures. The earliest example of the action 
is that on the Louvre and British Museum slate palette (Fig, 25), 

Certain other actions of the large figure appear in rare examples. The 
scene of the king and the goddess driving boundary poles is known from 
the Khasekhemuwy door-jamb at Hierakonpolis, a fragment of early royal 
relief from Gebelein (PI. 30) and the Abu Gurob reliefs (Fig. 137). On the 
mace-bead of the Scorpion king, that monarch is shown with a hoe in his 
hands, in a scene that has been interpreted as the opening of a canal (Fig, 30). 

A very odd subject occurs on a scaling (Fig. 39) where the king appears to 
be struggling with a hippopotamus. One wonders if this can have any con¬ 
nexion with the remarkable, but very fragmentary, hippopotamus bunt on 
a wall in the temple of Pepy 13 , Finally, in the Atct chapel at Mcdum 
(Medum, pi. XXVII), Neferma’at is shown in what is really only a variation of the ordinary standing 
figure, but holding in his left hand, not only the staff, but the ends of the leashes of hunting dogs that 
attack desert game in two of the registers hcforc him. A trailing black line on the ground suggest* that 
the leash of the dog in the central register has slipped from the master's hand, but the wall is too broken 
to permit certainty. A man with dogs on a leash appears already on a Predynastic pot (Fig 44) and we 
know in temple reliefs the figures of the king presenting calves which he holds similarly at the end of 

a cord or leash (Fig. 72), 

The grouping of large figures follows a few simple patterns, and show's usually the owner of the 
tomb accompanied by his family. Thus the wife is shown standing or seated behind her husband, or 
squatting at his feet. She stands behind him upon most occasions, or aits with him at the table of bread 
or in the ah scene, and frequently she accompanies him in the boating scene in the marshes. The standing 
figure of the wife assumes a number of positions^ with one hand around her husband’s back resting on 
his shoulder and the other hand hanging or dosed around his hanging arm (Fig. 149);»" a &imibr 
with the hand laid flat upon the hanging arm of the man (Fig, 149), once placed upon his chest (G tza 
Necropolis. I. fig. 258), and once around his waist (Denkmdirr. II, pi. 38, LG 93) ; or three variations of a 
position in which she clasps his hanging arm. The most common of these is to place one arm around 
the hanging arm with her hand on her breast, while she clasps the forearm of her husband with her 
other hand (Fig. to?, Pi. 43). ** ** a™ which encircles that of her husband may hang down, whde 
her other hand is laid across it above the wrist (this hand may either be closed around her other arm or 
laid flat upon it; see G 739- * 5 °). G 7820, G 2220), but this is varied at least once by having the 

Qq 



E h;, i 4H, IIunt m man. 

Nsi|^-ed-Dtr N 37J7- 



Fig, 149, Mar* find woman; Mcr-ib, G 2100 (L.D n II, pL 21) ; Seoram-ib, G 2370 (L.D. t II, 
pi, 7S); Ka-m-sekhcm, G 7760 (L,D^ II, pL 32). 



Fl(J ‘ 150. Husband and wife: G 494a (L.D., II, pi. z 7 ) G 7391; Ukh-hotcp (Mtir, IJ, pL II). 
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second arm hanging at the side holding a lotus flower (G 4940. Fig. 150). In one case, Xefcrma’at holds 
his wife’s hand in his hanging hand, while she places her other arm around him {Median, pi. XX\ II), 
The wife actually must have stood beside her husband 00 these occasions, and the realistic draughtsmen 
of Meir in the Middle Kingdom have given a much better approximation of this position, although this 
forced them to hide a little more of the wife’s figure. This is particularly successful in the chapel of 
Ukh-hotep II (Fig. 150), When seated behind her husband, the wife usually places one arm behind 
him with her hand on his shoulder and the near hand laid flat against his waist or at his elbow (Fig. 120), 
but in one case (G 1607) she places the far hand upon her breast, the elbow and part of the arm being 
hidden by the man’s back (Fig. 151). When seated behind the man in an arm-chair, the wife sometimes 
places her near hand on her husband's arm (Sckhemkara, 

LG 89). The squatting figure of the wife usually places one 
arm around the leg, or legs, of her husband, while she holds 
the other hand flat on her breast, extends it open, or holds 
up a lotus flower to her nose (Fig. 146). 

The children usually stand in various attitudes of respect 
in rows in front or behind the chief figure. The smallest 
children often place a finger to their lips. The favourite son. 
or rarely the daughter, stands between the chief figure and 
his staff, holding the staff with one hand and usually a flower 
or a bird in the other. The artist does not always follow the 
conventional groupings, and occasionally achieves a charm- 
ing informal pose, such as the small boy in G 4940 (west 
wall) who turns his head towards his father and reaches back 
his hand to touch the man’s leg (PL 50). Less attractive is 

the position of the daughter who stands behind her father's ehair on the east wal! of the chapel of 
Khufuw-khaf, reaching up to touch Ids back whh her hand while she holds a loh*> flower m the other 
hand (Fig. 152). A magnificent composition has been achieved in the grouping of the father and sons 

on the north wall of the pillared hall ofMereruwkl (PI. 5*)- This was copied la the tomb of I epy-ankh 

called Hcnv-kem at Mcir, but by reducing the sire of the sons the artist has destroyed the balance and 
rhythm of,he original. A particularly happy group ia that on the door-jamb of the rock-cut tombed 
Khsfra-anth (PI. 46) with the two plump naked boys holding hand, whtlc the toward ho, ,w,rta hts 
arm around his fadter's staff. A group showing a seated mother wtth her small son ts found m he 
chapels of Khuwnera (Fig. .53) and Sckhemkara (Fig.. 54) *Me we have men,toned ahead, the statrf 
fiimre of Atct receiving a bird from one of her sons in connexion with a bird-trapping scene. I U 
of Mcresankh in and her mother in the boafing scene of the daughter's 

type of family group, as does a particularly happy drawing of a mother and daughter on the stela of 
Itot and NykaLarn Cairo (Fig. .56) or the gmup of Khufuw-khaf and hts mother Mdmg hands 
, r ; n - . 1 /pi jA Similar in idea to these representations is the badly preserved relief 

on the facatle ofh’s chapel(Pl.44bSm to J „ ltounll thf shoulder, of the ,neen. 

-i repy U beingsnekled by a 

as these are reflected in subsidiary X « * 

The woman on a stela in Berlin (No. 134*«) '* ”» boat ' 


Fin. 151. 


'//// 


C 1607* seated fipirti of man 
and wife. 
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It has been noted that the figures of Khafra-ankh and his dog are repeated on a small scale in the 
midst of the agricultural scene that the large figure is surveying. This is an unusual representation, but 
other examples are known of the principal figure participating in a scene, all the figures of which have 
been reduced to fit into a particular space on a tomb wall. The most common of these representations 
are those of the boats, usually found over the doorway of the L-shaped chapel at Giza, and often in 




Fig, 153. Khminers and his mother, Queen 
Khaim; re r-neb ty 11 , 


Flo, 153, Daughter standing behind Khufuw-khaf, 
G 7140. 


Fig. 154, Sekhemiara and his mother, 
Queen Hezci-hekenuw(t.I)., II, p I, 43). 


other chapels at Giza ;ii! J Saqqarah. Mere the owner sits in the boat, drawn the same size as the oars¬ 
men. An early example of this is the fragment from the chapel of Meresankh II (Fig. 63), although the 
figure of the queen seems to be on a slightly larger scale than the boy punting her. A typical example 
is the figure of Meresankh III seated in a boat on the east wall of her chapel. The swamp scene is often 
reduced to a small scale, as in the chapel of Nebemakhet, where the owner hunts with a split spear, or in 
Thiy, where he leans on a staff and watches his men harpooning hippopotamus. In these examples the 
principal figure is larger in size than the subordinate ones. The owner is abo shown picking papyrus, as 
in the case of the mother and the daughter in the chapel of Meresankh III, or the over-door decoration 


























































Fifr. 155. Woman nureitig child 
on freight-boat, Kagemni (Ttti 
Pyramid Cemetmtt, pi. 53). 
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in the corridor of Thiy. A very battered scene of this sort occurs again over the door in room b of the 
chapel of ly-mery (G 6020). One of the most striking of these reductions of a large figure is that shown 
by Lepsius (Dertkmdler, II, pi. 43 0), where W'erekJiuw is shown riding in a carrying-chair that lias been 
strapped on the backs of a pair of donkeys. 

The individual characteristics of the principal figure are seldom observed, Usually the figure is 
shown in the prime of life, with the profile rendering of the head corre¬ 
sponding to the conventional Old Kingdom conception of masculine or 
feminine beauty. It is true that a large proportion of the heads of the 
figures in the chapels of the great personages of Dyn, IV have been 
destroyed, but those which are preserved do not often given the same 
impression of careful portraiture that is so often evident in the statues. 

The Cheops ivory, the statues of Rahotep and Nofret, the reserve heads 
of the Western Cemetery at Giza, the statue of Hemyuwnuw, the bust 
of Ankh-haf, and the statues of Rndedcf, C hep lire 11, and Myccrinus have 
made us familiar with the faces of the royal family and the people of the 
court of Dyn. IV. The heads on the north and west wall (PL 43) of the 
chapel of Khufuw-khaf recall vividly the best of the reserve heads, but 
this is a genera! impression produced more by the clean-cut style of the 
reliefs and the perfection of the drawing of the features, than by the 
similarity of any particular characteristic of facial structure. The same 
is true of the head of Merytyctes from the east wall of her chapel, or 
the beautiful head of Akhet-hetep in the Barracco Collection in Rome, 
which I believe came also from the Merytyetes chapel (Pfe. 41, 42). 

There is a resemblance between the head of Khufuw-khaf’s wife on the 
west wall of their chapel and the reserve head of G 454°* I head of 
Khufuw-khaf himself on the north wall is not unlike a profile view of 
Sneferuw-seneb. It is more like it, in fact, than the relief head on 
Sneferu w-seneb’s own false-door. The Akhet-hetep relief slightly 
resembles the profile of the head from G 4640. These reseinhlanccs 
are partly' stylistic, partly due perhaps to a common family likeness, 
or to a similarity in type of the ruling class of this time. I he 
heads of the slab-stelae also belong to this type of well drawn, care¬ 
fully sculptured, conventionalized face. The fact that they are in wry 
low relief gives them less of a resemblance to the portrait heads 
than those just mentioned. Throughout there is none of the attempt 
to capture individuality which differentiates each reserve head from 
another, and makes the royal sculpture a series of as fine portraits as survive from Egyptian art. 

It is true, of course, that the Egyptian artist was hampered by his convention of the profile view of 
the face with the eye seen from the front. He could not use the drawing of the eye to help him in catching 
a likeness The shape of the nose was the easiest characteristic of the face which he could emphasize in 
profile, and he was thus more successful in his portraits in relief when the individual was possessed of 
a prominent nose. More rarely he observed the shape of the mouth, the line of the throat, the thickness 
of the neck, or the configuration of the skull. Ordinarily he was content with two or three conventional 
methods. Thus he drew a concave line from the forehead, cutting in to the bridge and out to the up of 
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Fig. 156. Mother and daughter 
on faUe-door of Ihal (Borehardt- 
Reisner, War hi of Art from the 
Egyptian Muifttm at Cairo, 
pi 2lJ. 
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the nose. We see this in the head of Akhet-hetep, mentioned above (PI. 42), in the heads of small 
figures in the Ankh-haf chapel, in the head of the wife of Khufuw-khaf. and in that of his mother on 
the facade (Pis. 4.3, 44), as well as the heads on the slab-stelae of Kanofer, k eny, Ka-m-aha, and G 4 1 4 ° 
{Giza Necropolis, I, pis. 17, 19, 20, 57). Another method was to continue the rounded line delineating 
the top of the head to include the forehead, changing at the bridge of the nose to an almost straight line 
that ran to its tip. This appears in some of the heads in Khufuw-khaf and on the slab-stelae of Nefert- 
yabet and Nofret {Giza Necropolis, I. pis, 18, 19), The head of Wepemnofret has a slight bulge in the 
line of the forehead (PI. 32), repeated again in the well-cut head of Mer-ib on the south wall of his 
chapel (Pl. 46), and that of another ftler-ib on a wooden panel in the Louvre, while the head of Meryt- 
yetes (PL 41) allows a curve to the nose-line. The heads of Hetep-heres and Meresankh give more 
prominence to this curve and accentuate the she of the nostrils (PL 44). The head of Mery in the 
Louvre shows a more continuous curved line from hair-line to tip of nose with less of a break at the 
bridge of the nose. 'lire draw ing of the lips, the slightly rising curve of the throat, the unobtrusive chin, 
and the shape of the back of the head are very similar in all these heads. Of all mentioned so far, there 
is perhaps a hint of individuality in the trim, piquant lines of the face of Nefert-kauw (wife of Khufuw- 
khaf (PL 43); but note her resemblance to Meresankh III); the rather prominent curve of the nose of 
Mcrytyetes; and the bold nose and definitely pronounced nostrils of Hetep-heres II (PL 44). In the 
latter case a comparison can be made with the pair statuette found in the chapel of G 7530 (PL 16) and 
the relief thought to represent the same two ladies in the chapel of G 7350 (PL 45). Except for a vague 
resemblance between the close-fitting hair and rather plump face of the statuette of Meresankh and her 
heads in relief in both chapels, the statuette provides little evidence as to the accuracy of the portraiture 
in relief. The fact that the skull of Meresankh actually protruded markedly at the back receives no 
recognition either in the reliefs or the statuette. There does seem to be a certain resemblance between 
the heads of Hetep-heres in the reliefs from the two chapels. The complete dissimilarity of the heads of 
the rock-cut statues of Meresankh and the three of Hetep-heres is a little disheartening, but it is, of 
course, idle to expect careful portraiture in nummulitic rock-cut statues. 

The stylistic resemblance between heads in relief and in the round, seen in the case of the reliefs of 
the reign of Cheops and Chephren and the reserve heads, seems to me to be evident in the Archaic 
period aa well, in the reigns of Znser, Sa-nckiit, and Sneferuw, Certain characteristics, at first appearing 
highly personal, are found in several heads and make it difficult to judge how far the artist has indulged 
m a taste for portraiture. Thus the same beak-like nose is seen in four heads of Sa-nekht, two at the 
Wadv Maghara, and two on the relief in Cairo attributed to this king by Professor Borchnrdt;' on six 
heads of Zoser in the Step Pyramid reliefs; slightly refined in the aquiline nose of Hesi-ra on his wooden 
panels; and in the heads of Kba-bamv-sokar and Hathor-nefer-hetep. Deep furrows at the comer of 
the mouth and in the check appear likewise on the heads of Sa-nekht; on the seated figure of Hesi-ra; 
on one jamb of Hathor-nefer-hetep; and less pronounced in the Zoser reliefs. The high relief of the 
heads of Akhct-a T a throws a similar shadow around the cheek, at the extremity of the mouth. The 
head of the statue of Zuser tound in his s&rduh seems to possess these same characteristics and bears a 
strong stylistic resemblance to the reliefs of that king and those of Sa-nekht. I believe that a similar 
resemblance is to be observed between the face of Hathor-nefer-hetep and the full-throated, wide faces 
of the statue of Neset in the Louvre, the 1 urin seated princess, and the standing statue in Brussels. 
The slender hieroglyphs w ilh their dry, rather cramped modelling carry out this resemblance in the 
inscriptions of the Zoser statues, the boundary steles, and the Turin Heliopolis reliefs; the inscriptions 
1 I Have suggested in a previous chapter th.nl the Cairo relief may be a portrait of Zoser. 
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of Hesi-ra. Kha-banw-sokar, Hathor-nefer-hctcp, and Abhet-a'a. That this. style did not prevail 
universally is shown by the very different hieroglyphs, broad and bold Ln style but in low relief, of the 
Step Pyramid panels (contemporary with the first examples in this series), and the even bolder hiero¬ 
glyphs in high relief of Iy-nefer, FS 3078 and Methen, roughly contemporary with the three monuments 
mentioned last. In type this bold style seems to he a later development, the trend being away from the 
low” reliefs, and the slender, sometimes cramped, forms toward the high carting with broad sample 
mas ses. It seems to me that one can see a reflection of this change of style in the heads as well, I lie 
badly battered head of Sneferuw from the Wady Maghara shows a full-throated plump face that seems 
not unlike that in the Cheops ivory. This is reflected in the heads of ly-nefcr, and the subsidiary figures 
in FS 3078 and in Rahotep and Nofrct, The chief figures in Rahotep and Nofret begin to show a type 
of face more like the conventional Dyn. IV type, and this is even more pronounced in the beads of 
Methen. The heads of the subsidiary 1 figures of ly-nefer, 3078, and Noiret are remarkably similar, 
presenting frequently a coarse, boorish face, with a snout-like nose. The heads of the primitive niche- 
stones are often too crude or loo badly weathered to present any pronounced characteristics, but the 
two figures on the stone of Waten and those of Emery's Tety present affinities with the first group of 


heads mentioned above, resembling the face of Hathor-nefer-hetep, 

In spite of these stylistic characteristics, some of the faces of the Archaic period can perhaps be 
for fairly accurate portraits. Tlic statue of Zoscr shows a pronounced resemblance to his relict 
portraits, and the fact that these also resemble the heads of Sa-nekht may easily be due to a close relation¬ 
ship between the two men, 1 The heads of Heai-ra show a peculiar narrowness of the lop of the skull 
which may have been characteristic of the man, and in the case of one of his panels, and one of the 
heads of Hathor-nefer-hetep, the furrows at the comers of the mouth may be intended to show the 
fines of an ageing face. The lines in the Akhet-a’a reliefs resulted, I believe, from the modelling of the 
mouth and cheek, and were accidental, but the careful drawing of the full throat of Hathor-nefer- 
hetep, and the added line under the eye and in the check, and the care with which the sculptor of I lest-ra 
has treated his low relief surfaces, make it seem more likely that in these cases, as in the Sa-nekht 
heads (and a little more conventionally in the Zoser heads), there is an attempt to mutate the features 
as they actually looked to the artist. The head of Kha-bauw-sokar seems also to bear the stamp of 
accurate portraiture, though with less pronounced c har a cteri stics than those of his wife. Hie heads of 
Iy-nefer, Rahotep, Nofret, and Methen, although differing somewhat stylistically, appear to be more 
conventional work than the others (cf. Chapter VIH and Chapter XVI. p. 361), 

At Giza we arc fortunate in being able to compare in a few cases a sculptured head in the round of 
fine qualitv with a relief portrait of the same man, of equally good workmanship. In two examples the 
artist has imitated peculiar characteristics of the face, and the two types of portrarture agree. Attention 
was called long ago to the resemblance between the reserve head of Nofer and the rebel from h» north 
door-jamb in Boston (PI. 48). The resemblance is equally striking when these are compared 10 the 
tablet in the Barmcco Collection, a little less pronounced on the Louvre door-jamb. I he h^ds on t e 
south and west walls of the chapel were more conventionalized. The deep mentation at the bridge of 
the nose and the hooked nose itself are the outstanding characteristics, but the drawing nf mouth and 
chin is individual. The pronounced chin and nose, the set of the lips, and the protruding line of the 
forehead which one secs in thewonderful Hildesheim portrait of Prince Hcmyuwnuw, -e imitated »two 


1 Lara, and more recently Burchardt {A.Z, 73-PP- ,o6f G’ 
were of the opinion from scalings found in the galleries under 
the Unas Pyramid, the granaries west of the Step 1 yramid. and 


in one of the early abaft* under the east face of Hint Pyramid, 
that Sa-nekht preceded Zo*r. However, thia has now been 
refuted by Laucr, PynaniAt «i degrei, HI, p, 53- 
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fragmentary relief portraits of the Prince in Boston 1 (PI 48). A possible resemblance can perhaps be 
noted between the relief heads of Rnhotep and Nofret and their famous statues in Cairo. A head in 
relief, which bv the observation of certain unusual details, is undoubtedly a portrait, is that of Semen- 
khuw-ptah, called Itwesh (MM D 4^), now tn the Brooklyn Museum front the Collection of the New 
York Historical Society (PL 48). The shoulders are broken away below, but from the curve of the back 
it would seem that the sculptor had tried some innovation nearly approximating true profile. If this is 
so, it is a unique experiment for a principal figure. The only other examples of such a variation Irom 
the traditional aspect of the chief figure are small figures on the lower part of stelae, where the reduced 

size of the principal figure apparently tempted the artist to variations 
often practised on minor figures (see, for example, the southern false- 
door of Ptah-hotep (Fig, 46}; a stela in Hildesheim (No. 2388) \ and 
the monstrous example in Copenhagen, Fig. 157). 

In a few cases the artist, while not attempting a portrait, has re¬ 
produced certain personal characteristics of the owner of the tomb. 
We find the corpulent figure of Khufuw-khaf on the facade of his 
tomb, evidently portrayed as an older man than elsewhere in the 
chapel. The very deep skull, protHiding at the back, does not appear 
in any of the other portraits of the Prince, but would seem to be a 
piece of careful observation on the part of the man who drew this 
figure (PL 43). The features seem to be more pronounced and less 
conventional titan in the other heads. When the artists of Meresankh 
111 came to portray the figure of her father Ka-wab on the east 
wall of the chapel, they also gave hint a portly bearing resemhling 
Khufuw-khaf (Fig. 110). Particularly realistic are the rolls of fat 
given to the figure of K.hafra-ankh (LG 75) on his north door-jamb. 
! he deep skull protruding at the back is knowm again from a portrait 
of Thenty in very high relief on the north wall of a rock tomb near the southern end of the line at the foot: 
of the eastern cliff ar Giza. 11 is interesting to remember that the skeleton of Meresankh III had just such 
a skull. Corpulent figures are known in other cases, such as the figure on a column in G 7150, and 
the well-known figures on the columns of Nefer-seshem-ra at Saqqarah (Capart, L'Art egyptien, II, 
pL 123)1 and it became customary in Uyn, VI to place the figure of a young man on one jamb of the 
entrance and a fat, older man on the other jamb (sec. for example, in the chapel of Yeduw, G 7102). 

b. The Attitudes of the Subsidiary Figures 

The attitudes of the minor figures in Egyptian scenes arc too numerous and varied to catalogue in the 
manner that has been found possible for the chief figure. What is more, aldiough in general they follow 
the conventions laid down by the drawing of the chief figures, the multiplicity of the actions required 
for subsidiary figures, and their comparative unimportance in relation to the dominant figure, stimulated 
the artist to a more careful approximation to some of the transitory aspects of the human body in move¬ 
ment and repose. Sometimes the efforts of the artist to represent a difficult position resulted in hopeless 
failure, but more often a lifelike result is ohtained, sometimes approaching very dose to correct draw¬ 
ing in the modem sense of the word. Certain limitations exist in regard to action. Except in certain 

’ Thee fragment* had been dragged some distance to the south of the mastabi (G 4000) when the walls of the chapel 
were burned for lime and were found in the Harvard-Boston concession. 



Fm. 157. Distorted drawing on a 
Copenhagen stela (Madsen, A.Z.. 
VoL 42, p. 65), 
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dancing poses the feet are kept on the ground. In ordinary running figures the toes of both feet always 
touch the ground. Professor Schafer has observed that only in one tomb at Tell el A manta docs he 
know a running figure (Fig. 15S) where one of the feet is actually raised from the ground, but surely the 
hunter at Beni-Hasan (Fig, 159) is running with his leg raised, although the knee accidentally touches 
the curve of the desert ground, and a similar attitude is known from the early palette in the Louvre 
(Fig. 25}. First in the Middle Kingdom do we find figures that leap from the ground, as in the man 
executing a war dance at Beni Hasan {Fig. 159), or the tumblers who jump in the air in the same chapel 
(No. 15, Baqt, Bad Hasan, II, pi. IV) and also in No. 17 (Ac., II, pi. XIII), A leaping figure is found 



Fig. i6g. Leaping figures: Davit:,, Tkt Tomh 
of Antefokrr, pi. XV (Middle Kingdom); The 
Tomb of Ametornthtt, pi. XX (New Kingdom). 


Fin. 159. Running and leaping figures 
(Middle Kingdom): Beni Hasan, I, pi. 
xni; Beni Hasan, II, pi. V. 


in the Luxor chapel of Intef-ikr (Fig. 160) and later in the New Kingdom tomb of Amcnemhat (Fig. 160). 
A complete reversal of this action, even more unusual, is the man who stands on his head at Beni 
Hasan (Ac., 11 , ph XVI, Baqt), The same rule applies to the desert animals which run lie fore the how 
of the huntsman, all of which ordinarily keep four feet on the ground. But the rearing figures of the 
game on the early palette in the Louvre (Fig. 25) must be remembered. The hyena raises its pawa to daw 
at the arrow through its muzzle (Fig. 70), and the early figure of the gazelle in the chapel of Rahotep 
(PI. 33) raises its front hooves from the ground (Median, pi. IX), as docs a gazelle in the Sahura hunting 
scene or the antelopes in the chapel of Seahein-Nofer(Fig. 163). It may be possible thai if (he hunting 
scene were not so rarely preserved examples of galloping figures might be found. However, in the 
Middle Kingdom even, the desert animals at Beni Hasan, Bcrsheh, and in the Luxor chapd of Intef-ikr 
keep their feet firmly on the ground. It is only in the reliefs of Scnby at Meir (Fig. 94) where certain 
animals rear up on their hind legs or spring forward alighting on the front feet with the rear legs raised 
(in the case of the rahbit). Professor Schafer would sec in the 'flying gallop’ of the New Kingdom game, 
where all four feet are raised in the air, stretched out in front and behind the figure, an influence from 

the art of the Aegean area. 1 
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A lively spirit of movement usually thought of as characteristic of the New Kingdom, was not 
entirely foreign to the older period, as testifv the varied actions of the calves tethered during the milking. 
A remarkable feeling of movement is achieved by the hasty incised sketch in the Boston Chapel of Ptah- 
sekhem-ankh (Fig. 161). to which attention has heen called by Professor Capart. The irregular curving 




Fic. 161. Leaping calvta: (i) Boston chapel of Ftah-sdthem-ankh; (a) Davies, Ptahhelep and Akhethctep, II, 
pi. XI; (3) Thiy (Breasted, GtsdadtU, pi 19); (4) Paget and Pirie, Ptah-hetep, pis. XXXI, XXXII, 

lines bring this little panel very close in spirit to work usually associated with the products of the Tell 
el Amama craftsmen (one thinks of the impromptu dance of the street urchins, for example). The 
register of calves in the chapel of Ptah-hotep is equally animated, as is that sketched in the vestibule of 
the Akhct-hetep chapel (Fig. 161), hut the finest example is that in Thiy (Fig. iGt). Similar in character 
is the little calf springing over the back of another in an offering procession in the tomb of Mereruwka 
(Fig, 162). The capering goats and calf at Meir (Afar, IV, pi. XIV) show an increased freedom of action 
over the usual rather formal drawing of the goats with their forelegs raised to enable them to nibble the 
leaves from a tree. 
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The artist of the Old Kingdom does not entirely restrict his figures to the ground, but when necessity 
forces it he allows them to climb trees (fig-picking; ly-mery (G 6020); Kagemiu, Firth. TVfj Pyramid 
Cemeteries, pi. 8), a ladder (Fig. 85), and even the rigging of a ship (Cairo fragment. No. 40049, Louvre 
chapel of Akhet-hetep, and Nekhebmv, Fig. 164), See also the men climbing a flight of steps in the Abu 
Gurob reliefs (Fig* 166) (fan bearers ascending the steps of the Heb-Sed throne according to Keca). 
Simitar are the men ascending a ramp in the Debehen relief (Pi, 47). The boys in Ptah-hotep raise a 




Fig. 162. Duel!, The Must aha of Mcrmiku, 
Pi* 59- 


Fig. 164. Men climbing rigging : Nekhebuw (Boston); Akhci-hctcp (] louvre). 


Fin. 163. Junker* Vmberirhl, 1929, fig. 5. 


comrade on their shoulders and a similar anion is performed in Mercruwka. The Egyptian was some¬ 
what averse to representing a recumbent figure, but dues so very early in the hieroglyph of a swimming 
man which appears uponsealingsofDyn.Iand II (Fig. :f> 5 ). Later this sign determines the word M, 
meaning to swim, and is adopted also for the word rrW, to smelt. A good example of the s.gn m the 
latter connexion is found in the chapel uf ly-mery (Fig. 165), and it is excellently drawn m the Sahura 
reliefs (f.e.. pi. 72). Comparison can be made with a rare occurrence d! swimming figure* in a scene in 
the chapel of Mereruwka (Fig. 166). Tliere is also a curious diving figure in the l)yn. XI Theban 
tomb of Djar (Bull. Mil. Urn., ail^ch has a parallel m the chapel of Ankhrifinekh. at 

Mialla. A figure lying on a bed is known in the hieroglyphic determinative for the word * m the Old 
Kingdom. The sign in the Pyramid Texts ia not recognizable as a human figure, hut a paid example 
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exists in the chapel of Fepy-ankh at Meir (Meir, TV, pi. TV A, line i). For another similar hieroglyph 
see Junker, Giza, III, Fig. 28, Nesuwt-Nofcr. Aside from the hieroglyph the representation is 
unknown before the two remarkable Middle Kingdom examples given by Klebs (Die Reliefs und 
Maiereien des Mittleren Reiches, p. 62), where the dead man is shown (Fig. 167). A third figure in the 
chapel ol . , , . htp at MiaUa is as yet unpublished. By this time the mummy form of the dead man 



Fig. 165. llieroglvph for nbi\ G 6020; Dyn. I 
examples, R.T., II, pi. XIX ; *. 71 , I, pi. XXI. 



Fig. a 66* Swimming men (Duel!, The Mmtaha of Afermdut, pi 130); 
recumbent man (Ri-Hrilighm, pi. 23); men climbing steps of throne 
(/.r. Ilf, pi, 14); man fallen from boat, G 6020. 


is found (U., pp, 65, 68) but it Is known earlier in a hieroglyph in the Dyn. VI tomb of Yenty at 
Deshasheh (Fig. 167). Figures lying on the ground arc known very early in the case of the dead 
captives on the early palettes (Figs. 27, 29), and later in the recumbent figure in the Heb-Sed cere¬ 
mony (Fig. 166), and the prone figure of a man being beaten at Deir el Gcbrawi (Fig. 223). One should 
note also the men prostrating themselves before the nohle in the chapel of Ra-shepses at Saqqarah 
(Denkmdlcr, II, p!. 63) and the prostrate figure* in the chapd of Yeduw (Fig. 82) an d upon a block 
in die British Museum (Fig, 83). 
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Somewhat similar to the above is the drawing of the figure which has been pushed into the water 
in the scene where the boatmen are struggling with their puntmg poles. A good illustration of this is to 
be found on a block m Cairo (No, 236, Maspero, Art in Egypt, p 1. (.8), The figure in lv-men (Fig. t66) 
is partly hidden behind the nearest of the two boats, while that in Thiy has managed to pull himself up 
on the prow of the skiff (Stemdorff, Das Grab ties TV, pi. tit). This detail was copied in the Middle King¬ 
dom at Beni Hasan (Khnum-hotep) and Mcir (No, R a). There are two other group® of figures which 
show men m violent action, requiring a figure to leave the ground. One of these is the scene where a 
troublesome steer must be thrown to the ground for slaughter. Men arc found seated on the animals 
back (Fig. 68), and once, in the chapel of Mcreniwka, a man leaps over the steer’s back, seizing horn and 
tail (DudI, The Mastaba 0/ Mercruk a, pi, 21), The other group which appears to show a man in an 
acrobatic pose in the air is the wine-pressing scene. Most commeniators have assumed that this position 




Fig. 167. Figure on bed: Chapel al Ycnty, hieroglyph (DeifoufcA, pi. VI 1 >; Intermediate nida. British 
Museum Inscriptions, I, p|. 54 and photo; Gebdrin eolfm, Cairo No. 281 ih \ 1 .jfju, ,&, ft option, I 1. p], VI). 

in the air with both feet pressed on one of the poles and the bands seizing the other is impossible to 
maintain, and have suggested that at least one of the mans iect was on the ground, f 'he artists, in copy¬ 
ing this scene one from the other, have so frequently altered the positions of the various figures and have 
so confused the space relationship of the various parts of the scene, that it is difficult to understand what 
most of them are attempting to represent. Perhaps the dearest exposition of the action is that in the 
chapel of Ptah-hotcp, but even this has the figure suspended in the air (Paget atiJ Piriv, /,*■„ pi, XXXIII), 

It was in the convention of frontality for the shoulders that the artist encountered his greatest 
difficulty in the drawing of small figures engaged in action. In some cases it was absolutely essential 
for the clarity of a position to present the shoulders in profile, often it would have been useful to show 
the whole body in front or back view. The last expedient was seldom resorted to, but various approxi¬ 
mations of profile drawing arc not infrequent. Whatever the Egyptian attempted to draw, he did not 
conceive of it as a consistent whole, but built it up from the various parts, considering the drawing of 
each of these parts by itself as a separate entity. Thus, it is something of an accident when an Egyptian 
drawing looks correct to our eves. Usually there is some flaw. If the shoulders, breast, ami head are 
correct these will be attached to a wrongly drawn torso or legs, or the hands will he mistakenly placed, 
A body properly observed in front view will have the feet and head turned to the sidle. It is no small 
tribute to the Egyptian artist's feeling for beauty of line, rhythm, and balance, that after a brief familiarity 
we are often able to accept as attractive these composite drawings so foreign to our own convent ions. 

The minor figures show three well-defined groups of variation from the ordinary rules applied to the 
chief figure. First there is the common and unsatisfactory device of drau ing the shoulders as though the 
upper part of the figure had been folded down its axis with the shoulders touching cither in front or in 
back. In this case the back of the figure from crown of head to waist is drawn correctly in profile, if the 
shoulders are folded forward, and there is often a fairly close approximation of the chest in profile 
if the shoulders are folded back. A method more satisfactory to our eyes is equally common. This was 
to draw the near shoulder in profile, although the far shoulder is projected flat and not properly 
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fore-shortened, More rarely the far shoulder is drawn correctly, disappearing hehind the near shoulder, 
and a very near approximation of true profile is obtained, although it is not necessarily maintained 
throughout the whole body. In rare instances the frontality of the shoulders is retained, combined with a 
complicated movement of the arms, and in this case a kind of ground plan view results for the upper 
part of the body, which seems to resemble in origin the treatment of certain animals and even plants 
which are drawn as though seen from above when this is the characteristic aspect of their species. Only 
as the rarest exception in the Old Kingdom do we find an observation of frontality in figures. 

The convention of folding over the shoulders appears very early; good examples can he found in the 
man with the basket on the mace-head of the Scorpion King (Fig. 30), the man holding the ropes around 



Fig. 168. Man with oryx, G 7650, 
north wall. 



Fig. 169. Man with sheaf of grain (Duell, 

The Maslaba of Merentka, pt. 170}. 

the necks of the fabulous animals on the Narmcr palette (Fig, 33), and the bound captives on the 
Oxford-British Museum palette (Fig. 27) (so often repealed in later figures of bound captives). It is 
very common in the figures of the Mcdum tombs (see, for example, Medum, pis. XI, XII, XVIII, 
XXIV), The attitude finds its most extreme expression in such figures as the bound captives and the 
Nile gods in the Sahura reliefs (Fig, 7r) nr the man piling sheaves of grain in the harvest scene in 
(] 74 j 1, A similar convention is shown by such figures as the man with a staff ( Sa-hu-re , pi. 32); a man 
in die reliefs of Kantnesuwt (J tinker. Cirri, II, fig, 19); the men carrying chests in the chapel of Yeduw 
(G 7102, Fig. 84 &), or the mail with a stick over his shoulder in FS 3081 (PL 51). Frequently the action 
of the arms modifies the position of the shoulders ever so slightly to produce a more realistic effect, as 
in the ease of the man with his hands on the back of an animal (north entrance-jamb of Meresankh III; 
Mcrytyetes north wall (Fig. 16S); G 21S4 facade); the man heaving with his back under the boat in 
Khuwnera (Pi. 49); or the extraordinary attitude of the boatman with hi3 head turned back in Kani- 
nesuwt (Junker. Gina, 11 , fig. 22). Occasionally the attitude gives the impression of a profile drawing, 
although actually the shoulders arc pushed forward. Tills is to be seen in the common attitude of the 
slaughter scene, particularly well exemplified by a figure in the Merytvetes chapel (PI. 41; also in G 2150 
and G 2041, PI. 45}, Similar is the man on the west wall of G 5080. 

A modification of the principle of the folded shoulder produces a pseudo three-quarter view of the 
chest in a curious pose where a man raises a stick or some other object above his head. This is a fairly 
common gesture applied to figures in varying types of scenes (Fig. 170): such as the huntsman in the 
Sahura reliefs (1U .. pi. 17); the man beating cattle in Thiy (Lc, pi, 111); or donkeys (G 1151); a boatman 
in Piah-hotcp (Paget and Piric, U., pi. XXXII); the man with a sheaf of grain in Mcreruwka (Fig. 169); or 
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the figure in the boat-building scene in l"hiy (U, pi. ug). Reversed to show a back view, it produces 
a realistic effect in the man pulling the rope of a fish net in Khafra-ankh (Fig. 171), A different arrange¬ 
ment of the amis produces a somewhat similar effect in the man carrying a bed in Met hen 
{Fig. 171), or a curious figure with upraised arms in LS 3 i (Fig. 171). The use of the folded- 
over shoulder by the Middle Kingdom artists of Beni Hasan appears in a number off different variations. 




Fig. [70. Beater, hunting scene (Sa-hu-rf, II, pi. 17); man beating 
donkeys, G nji: boat Imildcr, Thiy {Alim, HI. p|_ 36). 



Fig. 171. Man carrying bed, Mcthcn (/-./>.. II, pi. 6}; man pulling 
on fish-net, Khafra-ankh (L.lh. 1 1 , pi- 9); man beside shrine, LS 31 
(/,./)„ II, pi. toi). 


There a back view similar to that in Khafra-ankh is achieved in one of the figures in the tomb of Khnum- 
hotep (Fig. 172). Similar is the drawing of a man earn ing a bundle of papyrus on his back at 
Meir (Fig. 172). The folded-over shoulder was less usual in the New Kingdom. It was a common 
device of the Cretan artist, clumsily treated by the less expert draughtsmen of Mycenae, Turns, and 
Boeotian Thebes. 

The adaptation of the ordinary conventions to suit attitudes required by the action of a figure, or the 
necessity to represent unusual positions of the arms, was made all the more difficult by the original ill 
adjustment of the front view shoulders with the profile breast. The difficulties inherent in this can be 
realized quickly by an examination of the figure which leads a balking oryx. He turns back to seize its 
head with both hands, while twisting hie head around to face the animal. Here the profile breast and 
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line of the back present a peculiarly confused anatomy (Fig. 173}, The device of folding over the 
shoulders had introduced the rounded profile line of the back when the shoulders were thrown forward, 
or retained the profile breast when the shoulders were folded back. But sometimes the profile drawing 
of the back was used with the near shoulder in a position more or less correct which required a certain 



Fig. 172. Middle Kingdom examples: Man with ary* (Brm 
Hasan , I, pi. XXVII); man with papyrus (Mar, II, pi. III). 



Fig. 173, Man leading animal: 
Akhet-hetep (Louvre). 



Fig. 174 a. Scribe, Kani- Fig. 174 b, Man loading 

nesuwi (Junker, Gisa, II, donkey (Duel!, The Mastaha 

fig* *8). of Mereruka, pi. 169). 



Fig. 174 e, Man pouring from ewer 
into basin, false*door, G 7140. 


simple recognition of depth and entailed something like foreshortening. The square, frontal position of 
the far shoulder was, however, retained. Moreover, the frontal arrangement of the shoulders had become 
so much a matter of habit that occasionally the artist seems to have forgotten himself so far as to attempt 
to place the near shoulder, presumably intended to be in profile, within the outlines of the old form.' 
This can be seen more dearly in a drawing than explained in words. It is complicated by the fact that 
m one or two examples the modem observer is uncertain whether or not the artist had really intended 

■ fmn ‘ “T2T “ ** Abiair tomb of FfaMm extended n«r an. In LG 

D variety of ami movements can be seen well m such figures as: 6, ■ anr f iL r „, u ,i, „ /r:„ a\ , 

K—««. •"» MU tU, (Fig. M. ZJt, ,r ° m ' wam '° 
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to represent a hunch-backed or misshapen bodily structure. Certain examples are clearly mistakes of 
draughtsmanship, as in the man cutting grain in the chapel of Khafra-ankh (Fig. 175) or a figure in 
Khuwnera {Fig, 175). in another case frontality was intended but the raising of the arm in the air 
caused difficulty (man holding up sun-shade in Mereruwka's chapel. Fig, 175). This last difficulty was 



I’lG. 175, Man cutting grain, Khafra-ankh (G 7948 - LG 75); man carrying pole of nun-shadr 
(D ucll. Mast aha of Mtrmtka, pi, i6&); boat builders, Prince Khuwncra. 




Fig, 176. Man beating boy, Akbct-bclep-her (Leiden; Altai, I, pi. 105); deformed (?) 
servant-girl, adjoining north false-door, G 4940. 

corrected by another draughtsman who represented a similar figure with a much nearer approach to 
correctness (Dc Morgan, Dahshur, D, pi. XX). Whether the man who drew a third figure in LS 31 
(Fig. 171) executed the curious drawing recorded there or whether the modem copyist misunderstood 
his effort will probably never be known. Such confusion of parts resulting from a lack of logic applied 
to the representation of bodily structure is common. 

The hump-backed appearance of the man beating a boy in die chapel of Akhct-bcicp-hcr (Fig. 176) 
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probably results from an initial mistake in tbe shoulder outline, and I should have suggested a similar 
explanation for the odd female figure north of the northern false-door in G 4940 (Fig. 176) if it were not 
for the fact that she is associated with a dwarf. Also a very similar figure is shown with a dwarf in 
the reliefs from the queen's pyramid Gib (PL 38 a), The row of women carrying similar articles of 
dress and equipment under the carrying-chair of Meremwka’s wife (Wreszinski, At Ids, Ill, pi. II) show 
similar misshapen figures, some of them obviously deformed, but others presenting the same awkward 
type of shoulder drawing to the above. The arms of several are too short, although they are not neces¬ 
sarily dwarfs. Others are certainly dwarfs. It is difficult to decide whether the rest are really meant to 
be hump-backed or have simply had the emplacement of the arm altered from the position originally 
intended. 



Fig. 177, Man cutting grain (Duell, 
Mostaba of Mtrtntka, pi. 169). 


Fig, 178. Men carrying equipment: Rahotep (ASedum, pi. X); 
G 7560 north wall. 


A peculiar example of the profile drawing of the near shoulder which still retains the outline of the 
front view shoulder is found on a stela in the Carlsberg Glyptothek in Copenhagen (No. 678; l.c., 
pi. XCV) {Fig. 157). The ordinary examples give the shoulder the appearance of having been folded 
over against the chest, although the back receives its proper outline. Good illustrations of this position 
are numerous, such as the men carrying the table or the man with his hands clasped in front of him in 
LG 64; the man pouring water over the edge of the boat in the Abusir chapel of Ptah-shepses; several 
men in the fishing scenes in Ycdtiwt (Macramallah, Le Mastaba tHdaut, pis. V and VII); a slaughterer 
in a relief in Kansas City ; a man in the reliefs of Sahura (l.c., pi. 60); a man cutting grain in the harvest 
scene in Mereruwka (with peculiarly crossed shoulders, Fig. 177)1 another man in the fish-netting scene 
of the same chapel; the harpist in the chapel of Pepy-ankh at Meir (Mar, IV, pi. IX); or the woman 
raising a basket to her head in Junker I S VIII (tig. 224). Frequently the position of the near arm has 
forced the artist to display more dexterity io the Joining of the arm to the shoulder. A very creditable 
result is obtained in the boatman of Rahotep's reliefs who grasps a staff and carries a coil of rope on his 
shoulder (Fig. 17^)1 or the upraised arm of the man in G 7560 carrying bird-trapping equipment 
(Fig. 178). 

The transition between the position with one shoulder seen in profile and that in which the whole 
upper torso is drawn in profile is bridged by a variety of poses which might be termed pseudo-profile 
drawing. 1 hese are very difficult to analyse. The opposite extreme of the Carlsberg figure men¬ 
tioned above is to be seen in the squatting singers on a relief in Cairo, from the chapel of Nen-kheft-ka 
* 79 )* The back and chest are drawn properly in profile, tbe near arm is joined correctly to the 
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shoulder, and the opposite shoulder is completely hidden, only a small portion of the far arm being 
visible. An almost correct piece of drawing might be pointed out in the craftsman seated on a stool in 
the chapel of Thiv (Fig. 179) who raises his far aim behind his body. Shoulders completely in profile 
arc fairly common in representations of statues (Thiy, l,c., pi 66; the fragments in Hildcsheim from the 
chapel LG 53). Squatting figures of slightly less accurate construction are often the more convincing 
because the near arm hides a part of the far shoulder which probably would have been shown other- 



FlC. 179. Squatting man, Cairo relief of Ncn-klicfi-ka; 
seated sculptor, Thiy [Atlas, III. pi, 35), 



Fig. t8o. Man boring teal {Dm 
Grab det 7 Y, pi 133). 



Fic. i8i, Sleeping men; Cairo fragment No. 1563 {Altai, I, pi. 397); Ankh-mu-h«r 
(KJebs, A.Z., 1914, p. 33); Firth 3080, Saqqarah. 


wise according to the ordinary' convention. Good illustrations of this type of drawing arc the man who 
bores the seal in Thiy (Fig. 1S0); the man with his hands inside a pot between Ids legs (Akhet-hctcp-hcr 
and G 3091 (Fig, 212); the man who receives a bowl (G 2196, Fig. 183); and the sleeping man (Fig. 181) 
(Cairo, 60072; 1562; FS 3080; and Ankh-ma-hor), The last type of figure shows definite foreshortening 
in the drawing of the far arm laid across the other on his knees. These sleeping figures have their 
counterpart in the Middle and New Kingdoms (Mcir B 2 and Senbt; and at Luxor in the chapel of 
Ka-m-khct, Userhet, Berlin fragment (Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 385, &c.). Figures in slightly less 
direct profile, where the far shoulder has been shifted around into a position approximating a three- 
quarter view of the chest although the near shoulder is in direct profile, occur infrequently. Examples 
are rare: a man in the cooking scene of Mcresankh III (Fig. 182 £); a man making cakes in FS 3081 
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(Fig. 182 a) and another in the same chapel seated before a fire; a figure working among the craftsmen 
in Selim Bey Hassan’s chapel of Wepemnofret {Excavations at Giza, 1930-1931, fig. 219). A number 
of figures with their arms extended in front of them display fairly accurate drawing viewed according 
to modem rules. It is interesting to compare the joining of the arms to the body with the other method 
of the folded-over shoulder as exemplified in the Mcrytyetes slaughterer (PI, 41). We find two men 
in Mercruwka standing behind a straw stack (Duel!, The Mast aba of Mereruka , pi. 168) drawn in this 
way, as are the man at the whipping post in the same chapel (Fig. 222), the man plucking birds in the 




Fig. 182 a. Squatting figures cooking, Firth 3080, 
Saqqsrah, 



Fig. 183 b. Figure cooking. Meres* 
ankh III, inner room, north wall. 



Fin. 183. Boy handing seated man a bowl: 
G 2196, north wall. 



chapel of Nefer-scshcm-ptah, a similar figure in G 2091 (Fig. 184), or a man extending his arms with 
3 censer in G 7411 (Fig. 185). Crawling figures occasionally achieve a similar correctness. See, for 
example, the man under the boat in Khuwnera (PL 49); or another earn ing two boys piggy-back in 
the chapel of Ptah-hotcp (Fig. 211), Notable, too, are certain drawings of men who raise their arms 
above their heads, as in the two basket carriers in G 7391 (Fig. 186), the bound captive of the Sahura 
reliefs (Sahu-ra, II, pi. 6), or the man slaughtering a bull in G 51 to (Fig, 185). A pseudo-profile is 
achieved in numerous other figures such as the dancers on the north door-jamb of the Louvre chapel 
of Akhet-hetep, the seated man cleaning fish in that chapel, a boy in the Ptah-hotep chape! (Fig. 185), 
or a man in the Mereruwka harvest scene (Fig. 185). 

The use of the word 'ground-plan when applied to figure drawing has to be allowed a very special 
licence. Literally there is no such thing, but the principle exists in such widespread usage for animals 
and inanimate objects that it might be excusable to extend it to certain human figures which neither 
exactly represent front nor side view, or to the application of clothing or ornaments seen from the front 
to figures partly in front and partly in side view. The analogy here is not so distant from the drawing 
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of the parts of the fowl-yard, for example, partly in plan and partly’ in section to illustrate the most 
striking aspect of each part. There art some curious applications of spread-out garments, such as the 
lion-skin worn by one of the figures of Iy-nefer, or the long garment w ith ornamental tie and hanging 
panel of Akhet-a a. Similar are the front view sjstrum ornaments worn by Khufuw-khaf (Fig. tqi) 
and another man at Saqqarab (Mariette, Mast abas, pp. 465-467). The variation in the representation of 





Fic. 185. Boy touching toei (Pta.lv hotep); man cutting up hull (G 5110); nuui reaching fur #hcaf 
(Dud), Mustafa of Mtrtrvka, pf. 168); man censing, G 741!. 

shoulder-straps on garments is also queer, sometimes these correspond to the ordinary front view 
shoulders and have cwd straps (ordinary sheath dress of women, tunics of gods (Sahura), and an interest¬ 
ing example worn by a donkey driver at Abu Roash, almost like a jacket (Bisson Dc La Roque. Abou- 
Roasch , 1922-1923, pi, X). When the shoulders are folded over, only one strap is shown (PI. 53; Nile gods 
and minor deities). The elaborate hamcss-likc arrangement of crossed straps forming the upper pan 
of the costume of dancers and the somewhat similar garment worn by Khufuw-khaf (with sistrum 
pendant}, as well as the crossed straps of the Libyan dress (Fig, l$t), are all laid out within the outlines 
of the figure to show the full width and complete decorations of the garment (as though seen from the 
front). Perhaps the tunic of the king on the Manner palette is treated in the same way, although this is 
less easy to interpret. Particularly remarkable is the drawing of the head on the panther-skin garments. 
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Usually it is applied in what is a kind of cross between a plan of the head and a front view' of the face, 
but in the chapel of Kaninesuwt some very odd variations of drawing occur. One example shows a 
variation of the 'plan 1 drawing, another shows the outline of the head with nose and mouth in profile, 
but two profile eyes laid side by side and two front view ears above them (Fig, 190). A third has nose, 
mouth, and eyes in profile but the ears laid out side by side (Fig. 190). Somewhat similar to the above 
examples is the drawing of the fat fisherman in the chapel of Yeduwt (Fig. 189), The great width of 



Fig, 186. Gffering-btjurm, G 7391, north wall 



Fig. 1S7. Man with basket and fish, Thiy (Atlas, IH, pi. 39); squatting peasant, G 2184 

(Boston, No, 13435a). 


the body and the peculiar attachment of the arms to the front view shoulders, makes this combination 
of front and side view particularly ludicrous. 

I should like to group with the above several figures where the body i$ partly in profile * but a front 
view aspect has been given to the limbs. Since the position is not really a front view it is convenient to 
group these drawings under the arbitrary heading ‘ground-plan ? view. In certain examples the arms. are 
placed symmetrically on each side so that their frontal aspect dominates the rest of the body which is in 
side view. Such is the fisherman in Thiy, grasping a basket and two fish in his hands held out on each 
side of him (Fig. 187} or the peasant in the judgement scene in G 2184 with his arms in the position of 
the hieroglyph for negation (Fig. 187). Similar is a figure cooking in the inner room of Mcresankh IH 
(1 ig* iSS) and the woman in the brewing scene in Ka^m-rerneth. (Fig; 189)* The bound arms of certain 
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of the Sahura captives should he included here. Notice should be taken of the Ices of the slain captives on 
the Narmer palette with their feet turned in (Fig. 29). Possibly to be included here is the position of the 
central pair of boys swinging their comrades in Ptah-hotep (Fig. 221) and the similar group (girln) in 
the Mereruwka chapel. Note the attitude resting on the heels in Ptah-hotep and the reversed heads of 
the two central figures in Mereruwka (Wreszinski, Lc„ HI, pi. 22). An unusual aspect of the lower 
leg and foot appears in the squatting figure sup¬ 
porting with raised amts a Heb*Sed throne, 
carved on the side of an alabaster vase found in 
the Step Pyramid (Quihell and Firth, l.c, pi. 

104). The leg drawn back under the body is seen 
from below with the sole of the foot flattened out. 

When we turn to animals and inanimate 
objects the word ‘ground plan' takes on a more 
literal meaning. The Egyptian artist, when he 
came to choose the most characteristic aspect in 




Fig. tS8. 


Man tending cake* on fire; Men.-*ankh IM 

(G 7S3°)- 


which to represent certain things, found that he 
must show them from above. The turtle is an 
excellent illustration of this, found already in the 
forms of certain of the Predynastic slate palettes. 

Again the scorpion and the A or-fish, the butter¬ 
fly 1 and the dragon-fly (Fig. 194) w = re most 
easily represented so. In the hieroglyphs we find 
thus treated the lizard, beetle, centipede, and fly, 
or the animal skin. The sandals, the pond with 
water, the bird-trap, certain types of buildings, 
the city sign, and that for the fortress or thresh¬ 
ing-floor were represented naturally in plan. 

Certain huildings showed their most character¬ 
istic aspect in profile. The ground-plan repre¬ 
sentation of a building, save in the hieroglyphs, 
is rather rare in the Old Kingdom. The best 
example is that of the tc^bt in the tomb of Oat 
( Fig. S4 a) which is unique, unless the broken 
enclosure surrounding the mourning women in 
Mereruwka and Ankh-ma-hor originally repre¬ 
sented the same building. The besieged towns in the chapel of Ka-m-heset and at Deshashch 
(Figs, 85,86) are similarly shown in plan. Buildings are very seldom represented. The shrine on the 
island in the Abu Gurob reliefs, and certain other small shrines are represented in elevation as are 
the curious structures in Lepsius Saqqarah 31, the rA pavilion, the huilding in Veduw (G 7101), and the 
tomb structure in Debehen. Our lack of knowledge of the function of the structure called the ihtc w hich 
appears in the funeral scenes in several Dm VI tombs (Qar, Yeduw, Mereruwka, Pepy-ankh at Meir), 
The butterfly, although usually shown from above, appear* the side of a blue fxienee hjppopo»mu» {Keimer, Annulrt, 

l - ■ lT"*! __r aLa ■ hiUMrl 1 Jft W iTlET 


Fig. 189. Fisherman (Macramallah, Is Mint aim d'ldtiut, 
pi. VII); woman standing in basin, Cairo relief (--friar, 
I. Pi- 39®>- 


at least throe times in profile with the wings raised. Once on 
the beautiful Dyn, XVI3I fragment m the British Museum 
(Mrs, Davies, Ancient Egyptian Pondage pi. LXVI), tww« on 


XXXIV, p. tij), and a third time on the Amartta pavement 

(Fig- '*+) 
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prevents us from being certain whether it is represented in plan or profile. Most probably it is a com¬ 
bination of the two modes of representation. 

The building up of an object from the drawing of its different parts, some in plan and some 
elevation, has been mentioned above in connexion with another structure, the fowl-yard, [t is to 
found also in the columned hall which seems to have served as offices for the noble's estate. A simple 
example of this building up of parts is the hieroglyph mn , where the playing board is seen in plan and the 



Fig. 190. Panther head on skin garment: Kanineauwt 
(Junker, Gisa, II, figs. 16, 18, 19), 




Fig. 19,1. Siarrum ornament on costume: Martettc. Mastabar, p. 466; drew of Khufuw-khaf, facade 

of G 7140. Libyan dress (Sa-hu-rt, II, pi. 6). 


pieces are drawn in profile along the upper edge of the board. A similar example is the board for the 
snake game, with the profile of the low stand upon which the hoard rested projecting from the round top 
surface of the board as though it were an appendage. Another simple example is the profile legs and 
seat of the chair on which another view of the scat in plan has been superimposed. More difficult to 
understand, because of tbe violation of space relationship (according to our rules), are the more elaborate 
examples. Thus the columns of a pillared ball cross the ground plan of its floor, while a doorway 
(through a wall which is not shown) is drawn in elevation in one corner of the plan, covering part of one 
of the columns. When the whole of this interior is divided up into horizontal registers of figures it 
appears at first as though these men were standing on the various floors of a many-storied building. 
When extended to large structures, such as the temple and palace at Tell el Amama, this type of draw¬ 
ing becomes very complicated and difficu] no analyse. A knowledge of the original is almost obligatory for 
the understanding of some of these drawings which must have seemed logical enough to their designers. 
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Whole landscapes can be built up in this manner as in the scenes of the ‘seasons’ at Abu Gurob or better 
in many Dyn. XVIII examples (the temple with the desert behind it in the royal tomb at Tell el 
Amarna; the temple gardens in the XIXth Dynasty Theban tonib of Neferhetep, or the great battle 
and siege scenes of the temples of Dyn. XVIII and XIX), 



Fig. 192, Goose on south 
wall of G 5* to. 



Fig. 193. Bound ox, Qar (G 7101); slaughtered bull 
(j Mtdum , pi. XXII). 



Fig. 194. Insects and frogs seen from side and from above: dragon-fly, G 2184; butterflies, A mama 
pavement (Kcimcr, Annakt, XXXIV, p. iSfj); grasshoppers, Kagemni (Anmites, XXXII, p. 131); butter¬ 
fly, Kagcmnt {Annulet. XXXIV, p. 179); butterfly on M,K. faience Hippopotamus {Annulet, XXXIV, 
p, 113); butterfly (Mis. Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, p). LXVi); frogs, Cairo relief {At lot. I, pi. 401). 


Sometimes the ground-plan type of drawing was applied to objects or animals as a variation of a 
better known profile view. Thus we find the grasshopper seen from above in the chapels of Kagemni 
(Fig. 194), Ptah-hotep, and Ankh-ma-hor, as well as on a relief in Boston (Keimer, Anna Us, XXXII, 
pp. 131,133), instead of the familiar side view (Mcrcntwka entrance wall); the water plant (Wreszinski, 
Atlas, I, pi. 401) which shows a complete departure from its usual outline (Fig. 194); or the frog 
(Fig. 194). Similar is the drawing of the under-part of the trussed goose on the south wall of G 51 to, 
contrasting markedly with the usual representation (Fig. 192), or the odd drawing of the hulls bound 
for slaughter in Qar (Fig. 193). It should be noted that the hind-quarters of the trussed animal are 
always seen from below. Particularly remarkable is an ibex attacked by hounds in the hunting scene in 
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Mereruwka (Fig. 92 d). which is spread out over the ground like an empty skin (note the complete mis¬ 
understanding in the drawing of the legs). This is repeated again in the chapel of Mereruwka s son. 
It was not entirely unique, as the slaughtered animal in the chapel of Atet shows (Fig. 193)' A parti¬ 
cularly fine example of this variation is the round fire in a chapel found recently by belirn Bey Hassan 
with the flames shooting out like a Catherine-wheel, and the cakes to be baked laid within the circle. 
The ordinary fire in profile appears in Iy-merv (Fig. 196 6) and in innumerable other examples. An odd 
variant in Brussels defies classification (Fig-196 a). The cut-out metal form for the ewer should be noticed 



Pig. 195. Man makings copper ewer, Nebemakhel (L.D,, II, pi. 13); 
decorated fillet (Duel I. Mast aba of Mrreruka, pi. 30). 



Fto. i 96 «. Man placing cakes on fire, 
Brussels (Atlas, III, pi, 57). 



Fig. 196 b. Man placing cakes on fire: G 6020, 
south wall. 


in the chapel of Prince Nebemakhet. Standing beside it is the finished ewer drawn in the usual profile 
aspect (Fig. 195). Similar is the bandeau with tht birds and streamers in the craftswork scene in the 
chapel of Mcreruwka (Fig. 195). The metal original of this drawing is known from examples in Leipzig 
and Boston, and one from a tomb found hy Selim Bey Hassan. 

The Egyptian artist, in contrast to his contemporaries in Sumerian Mesopotamia, was averse to 
representing a face in front view or a figure in frontal position, and conversely a back view. Occasionally 
an individual broke the rule of practice and did attempt such a representation, although the examples 
arc very rare. Oddly enough, the same principle by which the characteristic aspect of an object caused 
it to be shown from above forced the frontal representation of certain heads used as hieroglyphs or in 
designs. Thus, early, the full-face hieroglyph (hr) is distinguished from the profile view of the head 
(tp) (PI. 57), The bull’s head, the head of Hathor. and the face of the owl are shown directly from the 
front (Fig. 197). The earliest example of the panther skin is in the ’ground-plan’ drawing of ly-nefer, 
but the ordinary panther head placed on the side of the garment can really lie considered a full-face view. 
A few very early carvings, a palette, comb®, and ivory and slate pendants, have crude faces seen from the 
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front, but whether these should be classed as sculpture in the round or reliefs is difficult to determine. 
Very early figures of women on predynastic pots appear to be seen from the front with their arms over 
their heads (Fig, 44), and the breast of a man on a vase fragment in Berlin is a front view (Fig. 35J* 
This front view of the torso is known in dancing figures from three tombs (Selim Hassan’s Duwa-ka, 
Akhet-mery-nesuwt (G 2184), Ka-m-ankh (Junker)), although the legs are in profile (Fig. 198). There 



Fro. 197. Hathor heads (AT, 1 , pi. XXVII); face hieroglyph (AT, II, pi. V; AT., I. pb. X. XXIX); shrine 
(AT., 11 , pi. VII); hull’* head {Batakmpotit, I, pi. II); owl hieroglyph (Caput Primitin An in Egypt, 

p, 237: Murray, Sahara Martaban, pi. XXXVII). 



Fig. 198, Dancers, G 2184. 

are three very fine examples of front view drawing, although in each case the head and feet are in profile. 
One of these is the squatting figure in ihe chapel of Ka-m-nofrct in Boston (Fig. 199), where the kps 
are spread out on each side (cf. the similar figures on the painted pottery granary (Fig. 200)5 Blackman, 
JE A., VI, p. 206; or the New Kingdom weavers, Klebs, Die Reliefs und Milkmen dts A tuen keiches, 
fig. 120). Equally remarkable are the boys with their feet crossed, grasping their toes in Ptah-hotep 
(Fig, 201), or the charming naked female figure that serves as the balance for a pair of scales in the 
Dyn. VI chapel of Ka-irer at Saqqarah. 

In connexion with the above figures should be noted a very extraordinary squatting figure in the 
chapel of Ncbemakhct, for a three-quarter view is equally remarkable m Old Kingdom art, and this 
figure approaches frontaJity in position. From what can be judged of the battered wall at the present 
day, this figure, and the important back view of the shoulders and arms of a fisherman in Khafro-ankh 
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(Fig, 303, 171) were drawn correctly by Lepsius's draughtsman. Closely resembling the pose of the 
Nebemakhei; figure, and not far from the pose of the Ka-m-nofret figure, is the man in the craftswork 
scene in Selim Bey Hassan's chapel of Wepemnofret (Fig- 203)- To be considered in this same category 
are some of the prostrate figures on the base of the Kha-sekhem statue, one of which seems to show a 
figure plunging downwards, seen from the back (Fig. 47), A fragment from the paintings of Hesi-ra 



Kit. 199. Man making rope, ka-m-nofret; Huston No. 041761. 



Fro. 200. Men playing draught* VI, pi. XX). 



Fig. aoi. Boys, Ptah-hotep. 


seems to imply a hack view of the head (now- broken away. Fig. 202), resembling, as it does, the position 
of the New Kingdom figure of the chapel of Rekhmira (Fig. 202), The back view of the man leaning 
out of a boat (Fig. 202. Louvre Akhet-hetep) has the head turned to the side, To be considered with 
the front view repreaim tat ions are the hovering kingfishers, seen as from below with wings out¬ 
stretched (Weserkaf. PL 52 *, Akhet-hetep-her (Leiden); and a fragment in the Louvre), The use of 
spreading protecting wings over the King's name appears as early as an Ivory of Zet (Fig. 204), hut the 
earliest use of the sun's disk with wings that 1 know is found on the end of the Hetcp-heres curtain box 

made by Sncfemw for his wife (Fig. 204). The uraci do not seem at first to have been attached to the 
sun's disk, but appear on the Sinai relief of Ne-user-ra. 

Tho only Old Kingdom figure in relief which show, the face from the from (although even here the 
feel arc turned out in profile) la that in the back of the fabe-door of Redynea (G 503a), now in Boston 
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57}. This figure is in sunk relief, but it so dearly represents an imitation of the statue so often found 
in the inner niche of the false-door that it can hardly be considered in the same category as the other 
examples mentioned so far. It shows that the Old Kingdom artist was perfectly capable of drawing the 
figure from die front if he chose. The face is actually not so well modelled as in some of the elaborate 
examples of the face hieroglyph (Ar), which have already illustrated an ability to carve the full face in 
relief (PL 57). Frontal faces were at no time common in Egyptian art, nor was the rest of the body very 
often shown from the front or the back. A few classical examples can be quoted, such as the beautiful 



Fig. 202, Man leaning oui of boat. Akhct-hctcp (Louvre) i back view uf mart (QuibeU, 
The Tomb of Hesy, pi. XV); New Kingdom cuamptc, Rekhmira ( L.D .> MI, pi. 41)* 



Fig. 203* Nebemakhet p II P pi 13); Wepemnofret 
^Kxtmiaiwns oi Giza, 1930-1931. fig. 219). 

drawing of the serving maid seen in three-quarters view from the back (Rekhmira, Wreszinski, Atlas, I. 
pi. 89), the god Bes, shown frontally as early as the Middle Kingdom (Gauthier, IirAl, p. 6o), and the 
seated god on a Bersheh coffin in Cairo, No. 2S023 (Lacau, Sarcophagus, II, pi. XXV). 1 Female 
musicians and foreigners in the battle scenes of the New Kingdom sometimes are shown full face. 
Wreszinski (Atlas, I, pi. 91) gives a list of tombs in which women appear with faces drawn from 
the front. The Thothmes IV chariot, the Tut-ankb-amen casket, the reliefs of Seti I at Kamak, the 
Luxor and Ramesseum reliefs of Rameses Ii, and the Mcdinct Habu battle scenes all show good examples 
of full-face foreigners. The central head of a group of captives being slaughtered by the King in this 
period has the face shown in front view. Similar to this principle are the three lion heads on the capital 
of a column (Kenamun), and the three feathers decorating an object dragged on a sledge, the central 
feather of which is frontal according to an observation of Schafer’s, i have not observed this to be the 
case in the Old Kingdom. New Kingdom animals with heads seen from in front are shown in the reports 

* A remarkable example of a figure in front view is that of the god on a ceiling in the tomb of Ranwe* VI (Room c), given 
by Cirapow and Schafer in AJt., vol. 73, pt. X- 
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of M r. N. de G. Davies in the Metropolitan Museum Bulletin t and by Wreszinski. They occur at Luxor in 
Tomb No. 216, a gazelle; Rekhmira, a hunting dog; Ipuwy, two goats, and Tomb No. 270, cat under 
chair. The horses of Humeses II and III, and lions, horses, and dogs on the Tut-ankh-amen casket are 
shown with frontal heads. 

Although in principle the ancient Egyptian draughtsman worked with forms which were built up 
from the flat outlines of each part conceived in its characteristic aspect, the individual artist was some¬ 
times capable of copying the observed rounding of a surface, or of placing in their correct spacial relations 
the elements of a figure as they appeared in a momentary action. This was contrary to the rules of 



J- IU. 20^. Comb (»r Zcr (A.Z., O5, pi VIIt); winged sun disk on curtain bo* of Hetep-hcws I; on sail of ship 

(Sa-hwf t II, pi 9); PepyII (Abydoi, IT, pi. XIX). 


Egyptian drawing, and occurred but rarely as an exceptional instance of recognition of the fleeting aspect 
id things. It was never carried out consistently throughout a whole gToup of figures or over a whole 
wall surface. Since these brief flashes of observation were recorded entirely by means of line, without 
the a distance of light and shade, there is never any effect uf an object projecting toward or receding 
from the observer. When sculptured in relief, the projection of the figures from the background is so 
slight, the surfaces remaining so nearly on the same plane, that an impression of fiat drawing is always 
maintained. The observation of volume or of spadal arrangement never advances farther than the 
correct relation to one another of the outlines of the various surfaces. 


Herbert Scnfc, in an interesting paper on the treatment of form and space relationship in Egyptian 
drawing voi. 69, PP- 7 ®^’)* cited a number of examples of forms which appear to'project 

forward or to recede into the background.' It seems to me that many of these examples are unconvincing 
and subject to suspicion on the ground that in the linear representation of any period the idea of pro- 


1 Professor Schifcr hu recently criticized tome of the views 
eipretscd in this study {‘UngewflhnHche igyptiiche Augcn- 

hilUer unddic snnitige Nuturwiedergstte', A Z. t 7+, pp, 37 ff). 
To this Senk lot replied ( 12 ., 7+. pp. 125 ft. ) with a modified 
restatement of bis theories. It is evident from thu exchange of 
views that a., much u anything else the difficulty of selecting an 
acceptable terminology ha* Keen an obstacle to die formulation 
of theories about ancient conventions in art. Words such as 


'perspective* may be employed far want of better and must he 
accepted in a qualified sense. There is no doubt as to the 
occurrence of some of the exceptional cases quoted by Bent, 
and if seems to me that he has re-shaped his rules governing' 
their use in a much more acceptable form, having at the same 
tune repudiated certain suspect items in his original list of 
examples. 
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jecting forms is foreign to the medium adopted* It is in the illusiomstic paintings of the Hellenistic and 
Roman masters, in the products of a Florentine group of artists obsessed with the study of perspective, 
in the trick painting of the late Renaissance, or in the full visual effect of the craft of a painter like 
Velasquez, that we expect to marvel at the roundness of a piece of fruit, the way in which the hind¬ 
quarters of a horse project from the plane of the canvas, or the manner in which a landscape recedes 
beyond an open window. We do not expect such things from many schools of art where perfectly 
correct spacial relationships are observed in line; on a Greek vase, in a Chinese drawing or a Medieval 
panel painting; much less from Egyptian art. It is oversir ess mg the importance of the resemblance to 
our own conceptions of properly applied perspective when we use such words as projection or recession 
for the casual and very infrequent examples of correct linear relationship in Egyptian drawing. 




Fig, 305. Suckling calf; G 2196. 



Fig. 206. Melons: Meir, 11 . pi* VI; G 6oao, south wall, room h* 


Even in the extraordinary example of the servant girl in Rekhmira, the hips do not actually seem to 
project toward the observer, however well they are drawn, nor does the fisherman in 1 hiv (Das Grab 
des Ti, pi. 117) really give the impression of leaning Hack behind the surface plane of the relief, rather 
he leans toward the right in the same plane as his feet. The illusion of figures receding into t he distance, 
growing smaller as they climb a flight of steps (Wreszinski, Adas, I, pi. 63), is particularly suspect. The 
steps ascend from left to right, and the explanation that the figures become small because each figure is 
standing on a higher surface than the last and the artist desired a uniform line for the top of their heads 
would accord better with the principles of Egyptian composition. 1 would suspect that the small figures 
shown in the background of certain Dyn. XVIII scenes are made small to fit them into the spaces 
remaining rather than that they represent the recognition of the smallness of objects seen from a distance, 
Senk’s argument in favour of the latter is rather weakened by the fact that in the scene adjoining one of 
his examples (trees and seated figures on a wall of the chapel of IVlenena, Wrcszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 233) 
the tiny foot of one of the small struggling girls crosses over the foot of one of the large figures supposed 
to he in a plane considerably nearer the observer. An Old Kingdom example might be added which 
seems to conform to modem laws of perspective; in fact, it seems too good to be true. This is the nvo 
round objects with a piece of wood connecting them, at the base nf the ladder in the siege scene of 
Ka-m-beset (Fig. 85). The ladder, it is true, is not properly attached to this contraption. If these were 
wheels, as they appear, they would be the earliest recorded examples. Wheels on the base of a ladder 
are not an altogether satisfactory contrivance. This seems to be one of those cases where Schafer has 
warned that an exact knowledge of the original object is necessary' for correct interpretation. One 
remembers the corduroy road receding into the distance in a chapel at El Kab, and Davies’ explanation 
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that it represented prosaically the liquid (shown by parallel strokes) scattered from a jar before the 
sledge containing the coffin (J.E.A., XII, p. 110). 

Approached even with cautious reserve the following examples, however, have great interest. Per¬ 
haps the most definite example of a piece of foreshortening and the observation of a rounded surface 



Fig. 207. Caldron (Deshasheh, pi. XXV); meat piece, Thiy 
{Monte t. Seines de la Fie Petrie, p. 170). 



Fig, zt>8. Wicker cases (£7 Benkrh, l, pb. XVII, XXIII, XX). 



Flo, 209. Wicker cabin on boat, Sncfemw*in-shat»f {Atlas, 1 , p|, | lt ). 


h " iUrad >' b “" Cl ‘ ed - This “ ** which the goddess hold, to her brea* in the , nd 

\e-uscr-ra rchefs. where the fingers actually disappear behind the swelling surface (Figs taa l2 -l 
Another excellent drawing is the bee hieroglyph on the Hetep-heres bed canopy (PI. 
on a fr^,co, front the Quel's dbapdC , b . The near wing joins on partly dowt 
joining ofthc far wing ta bddrn behtod the laxly, and the attachment of the near a „d far lega is similarly 
shown. tV attachment of the wings of flying birds, although often realistic, does no, reach this 







































Fig. zio+ Sail m bnat: Dm Grab des TV, pL S; 
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refinement of drawing except possibly in the case of one of the flying quail in Mereruwka (Hg. 74 )* or 
birds above the trap in the Abu Gurob reliefs (Fig. 69). Many different varieties of wing attachment 
occur, but the lines do not overlap the outlines of the body to attach themselves on its rounded surface. 
This does not appear, it seems, before the Middle Kingdom and the New (see examples at Beni Hasan, 
Beni Hasan, IV, Frontispiece, and on the British Museum Fragment, Mrs. Davies, Ancient Egyptian 
Paintings f pi. LXV), The relations of the parts of the body are carefully observed tn the kingfisher 
seen from below on the Wcserkaf relief (PI, 52), and the rounded line of the neck is certainly an example 
of foreshortening. Other fine examples of foreshortening are tn be found in the drawing of the animal 
which turns back his head. This is particularly clear in the case of the cow that turns to lick her calf 



Fro, 2x2. Man with bowl between 
leg*! G 2091. 


u 



Fig. 213. Artisan seated on bed (Duel! 
Must aba of Meremka, pi. 31)* 


(FS 3080, ly-mcry, Nefcr-seshcm-ptah, G 2091. G 2196 (Fig. 205)), or the head of the gazelle in Ptah- 
hutep (Paget and Pi He, l.c., pi. XXXII). Middle Kingdom examples of this pose are to be found in the 
bull shot by an arrow in the chapel of Khnum-hotcp at Beni Hasan, the cow scratching its neck (Senby), 
or the cow and calf (U a) at Meir. Klcbs (A.Z., voL 52, p. 33} would add the necks of the geese shown 
in the chapd of Kagemni. 'flic goat at Deshasheh {Deshasheh, pi. XV) is almost entirely restored in 
dotted line. 

In the drawing of inanimate objects there are some unusual observations of the rounding of a surface. 
The melon (Fig. 206) can be drawn with straight horizontal lines (sec Meir, II, pi. VI), but more often 
the lines converge slightly at the ends (Iy-mery T Fig. 206). Similarly the long horizontal reeds of the 
wicker-work of a boat cabin converge in the paintings of Sncferuw-in-sbai-f at Dahshur (Fig, 209) 
(Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 411) as they do in a wicker cage for birds in the Middle Kingdom at Hersheh 
(Fig. 208, Newberry, Le„ pi. XV 11 ), An unusual observation of the correct form of an object is that 
of the supports of a caldron in the Deshasheh tomb of Sheduw (Fig. 207). Two other instances have 
been observed by Klcbs, in the curve of a meat piece (Fig. 207, Das Crab des Tt , pi. 98} and the bellying 
sail (Fig. 210, l.c., pi. 81). 

In figure drawing the correct spacial relationship of the various pans of the body is sometimes well 
observed, as in the case of the figure in the chapel of G 2091 (Fig. at 2). which holds a bowl between his 
legs, a man with a wine jar between his feet (Akhet-hetep-her, Atlas, I, p|. 109), or the WepemnoFret 
figure that places his arms between lit* legs (Fig. 203). A craftsman in the chapel of Mereruwka sits 
upon a bed with his legs shown correctly straddling the lied (Fig. ar 3 ). The steeping figures, one of 
which shows a good example of a foreshortened arm (Fig. 181), have been mentioned above, as have 
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the profile, front view, and three-quarters view figures. Klehs notes the foreshortening of the arm of the 
sleeping man, and calls attention to a foreshortened leg (Deir cl Gehrdm, I, pi, XIV, the sculptor seated 
oil a high stool). Correct linear relationship is observed in certain figures, the raised arm of the craftsman 



Fec. 214. Priestess (Sa-hu-rf, II, pi. 47). Scribe, G 74110. 



irtThiy {Fig, i79)or the slaughterer in Duwancra (Fig, 185), the profile singer in Nenkheft-ka (Fig. 179), 
the man plucking birds in G 2091 (Fig. 384), the hack-view shoulder of the fisherman in Khafra-ankh 
(Fig. 171), the children riding on the back of a boy in Ptah-hotcp (Fig. 211), or the three-quarters view 
of the craftsman in Ncbemakhet (Fig. 203), The near arm of the figure is occasionally advanced, hiding 
part of the body, although this is avoided whenever possible in Egyptian drawing. The advancement of 
the near leg is much less common, but is found in the case of the emaciated herdsman. Odd is the attitude 
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of the man with his hand behind his back in the chapel of Kaninesuwt, repeated again in the Puh- 
shepses tomb at Abusir. That these correctly observed linear relationships were but unusual pieces of 
work by exceptionally gifted craftsmen is shown by the queer mistakes that are frequently made in the 
midst of workmanship of the finest quality. Such is the mistaken drawing of the near arm placed behind 
the body in the female figure (Fig, ^14) in the Hahura reliefs {Lc u pb 57)* seated figure of Ptah- 
hotep on his stela (Fig. 46), or a bov in the children's games scene (Fig. 215)- T he near arm passes 
behind the body in an unaccountable fashion on a fragment from G 74 20 2 T 4 )* Less glaring errors 

are too numerous to mention- 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF GROUPED FIGURES 

TN the same way that the Egy ptian artist constructed his figure from the different parts that composed 
L it, each seen from its characteristic aspect, so he built up his scenes by combining small groups of 
figures each performing a characteristic action. These formed a whole as did the parts of a single figure, 
and their relationship to one another sometimes appears similarly incongruous to modern eyes. I he 
artist also built up his whole wall surface by combining groups of scenes whose unity consisted princi¬ 
pally in the positions which they occupied subsidiary to the large figure of the owner who looked on at 
whatever actions were performed. Usually, however, neighbouring scenes or all those on one wall were 
related in subject-matter, representing various stages in a progressive senes of actions (such as the 
agricultural pursuits), or were associated under the large heading of a type of occupation (swamp scenes 
or those of craftswork, for example). 

The fully developed Old Kingdom wall composition in which a large figure dominate a scries of 
horizontal registers of subsidiary figures is not known before the chapels of the transition period ai the 
end of Dyn HI and the beginning of Dyn. IV. In fact the paintings of the corridors of Nefenna at and 
Atet the carvings of the deep niches of these two chapels and those of the cruciform rooms of Methen 
and Rahotep are the earliest known examples. That this is due to accidents of preservation is very likely. 
The painted outer corridor of Hesi-ra. in the reign of Zoser, shows n fragment of a swamp scene which 
would probablv have been the lowest row of a group of scenes subsidiary to a large figure of the owner, 
and it is possible that in the inner corridor a large seated figure surveyed the registers of tomb equip¬ 
ment. Painted decorations perhaps existed in Egyptian chapels as soon as they were roofed to protect 
them from the weather, and the Old Kingdom type of wall composition may occur as early as the Late 
Second Dynasty'. The only piece of large wall decoration of the earliest period that has been preserved 
is in the Hierakonpolis tomb of the Late Frcdynastic period or Dyn. O. Here there is apparently no 
general ordering of the different parts. Small groups of figures arc scattered over the wall surface with 
little relationship to one another. But the individual parts already consist of groups of related figures. 
This same repetition of small groups of figures in order to fill the space to be decorated is found also on 
the vase paintings where there is a vaguely defined tendency to arrange the groups in a roughly hon- 

stonta! frieze. , . . f . , . 

The 'scattered* type of composition is a common device for the decoration of the slate palettes, but 

where it occurs in hunting scenes the unrelated animals have a certain unity in the idea that their wild 
confusion results from fear of the hunter or of beasts of prey. Similarly, the scattered dead on the battle¬ 
field have a kind of unity of idea. Already on the slate palettes a more ordered type ot composition has 
appeared, exemplified in the horizontal registers of cattle on the Cairo palette, and occurring many times 
in ivory carvings. The great mace-heads and the Narmer palette begin to ahow, on a small scale, the 
arrangement of chief and subsidiary figures that was to become traditional in wall decoration. 1 he 
chief figure is drawn on a large scale, or, in the case of the Heb-Sed scene of the Scorpion King, he domi¬ 
nates the other figures from a high throne. The small figures are arranged in horizontal registers on 
each side of the king on both the mace-heads, In all three works an idea unifies the scene; an actual 
event in the king’s life is recorded. The winding stream framing isolated patches of land containing 
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figures which is found on the Scorpion mace-head is the earliest type of a composition which was to 
recur at rare intervals in later Egyptian art (Fig. 30). One might see the germ of such a type in the 
Berlin shell plaque (Fig, 42). 

The ‘scattered* type of composition was to disappear almost entirely from Old Kingdom art, remain' 
ing only in such obviously suitable instances as the lotus flowers and birds of a swamp scene, or fish in 
the water. It appears again in the New Kingdom in huge compositions such as battle scenes, where 
violent action was the dominant factor, and in lesser scenes, such as the herd of goats in the Ramessidc 
tomb of Ipuwy (Wrcszinaky, Allas, I. pi. 363) which bears a remarkable similarity to a royal version 
qt such a scene in the Negro village of the temple of Derr (Wreszinski, Allas, II, pi. 168). The register 
system, however, became the rule in the Old Kingdom and was very seldom violated. The only in¬ 
stances that I can cite are the irregular borders formed by water around small elements of a scene in 
the Abu Gurob reliefs, w’here an island in the river is actually shown (Fig. 216). and the curving line of 
desert in which an animal sometimes lies, attacked by a hound (Fig, 216). These are isolated reflexions 
of that type of landscape forecast by the Scorpion mace-head, which crop up in such later instances as 
the wavy desert ground-lines oJ Middle Kingdom Meir (Fig. 94}, the wavy ground-lines for trees 
and pools of water in the New Kingdom chapels of Kha-m-khet and Nakht at Thebes (Fig. 216, Wre- 
szinski, Allas, I, pb, 195,176), the curious landscapes in the tomb of Huya at Tell el Amama (Davies, 
El Amama, III, pi. V 1 U), or the hunting scene of Kenamun (Fig. 216, Mrs. Davies, Ancient Egyptian 
Paintings, pis. XXX, XXXI). 

On many of the slate palettes the figures are grouped as though they were pieces of a picture puzzle, 
luted into the interstices of the outlines of the adjoining figures. But as early as the Hierakonpolis 
painted tomb such figures as the man seizing the rearing lions, or the warrior striking the prisoners with 
a mace are related to one another in attitudes proper to the action. This is true of the figures on some 
of the palettes, on the ivory carvings of Early Dynastic date, and on the great mace-heads. As has been 
pointed out in a previous chapter, such a figure as the lion attacking the prostrate figure on the British 
. iLseum Oxford palette, shows a vet) primitive combination of the two figures with little regard to 
the proper relationship of the parts. It is as though the figure of the lion had been cut out and laid down 
ovw the figure of the man. A considerable increase in observation is shown already in the bull trampling 
a fallen man on the Louvre fragment *rhe device of overlapping figures in a group, so common in 

Old " ThrTr V^r “ f *r» combination found in 

(Pig. 41). This » found again in a group of goats (Fig 217 - Built tin of V °' Cr pS * e ba ‘- k of the first 
■' P * 5 ). Ordinarily the near figure iZ 

of the front edge of the second, third. See., figures nroi.-t. 1 r ' “ bch, " d - and 11 '“'row portion 

found in the cattle dratt ing the plough in the Median tombs of NdWa'l and Thl^ T!”“ 

esantplc of the grtnip of cattle, sheep, or donkeys (Fig . . a " d Kahotcp. or the orduuuy 

between the two type, of dining seems S< ~ <*'— 

foxes on the facade of N(derma'at (Medum, pi. XVII), n ,j JfT* ^' placed head of one of tiie 

figures as, for example, in the Sahura reliefs (Borchardt I, T ^ , *“ f ° Und m S^ups of human 

' pJ ' where forward figure overlaps 
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those behind him, or (Lc. t pi. 10) where the forward figure is overlapped by the second, the complete 
figure being at the end, not the front, of the line, Where more than two animals are shown there is 
ordinarily a confusion in the drawing of the legs; seldom are there a sufficient number of legs for ail the 
animals shown, But there is no hard and fast rule for the arrangement of overlapping figures, and con¬ 
siderable variety is indulged in by various artists at different periods. There is a very slight overlap of the 
animals on the Hierakonpulia sceptre head (Fig. 41) and only slightly more of an overlap in the case of the 
foxes in Rahntep's chapel (see PL 33), The men closing a bird-trap in Rahotep's chapel (PI, 34), or 
in the conjectured restoration of a similar scene in Atet’s painted corridor (Fig. 61) show each figure 



Frc. 217, Overlapping figures; goats(Arff, Meir. Mas., July, una. II o arl* dancmfAiU. rrr 1 \ 

**« f <**. »m(P .takoMbU fil ’’ 

druwn separately with only a slight overlap of the feet. In the Uter M«hmt chkpd <MeAm pi XXVIII) 
™v Kcond figure ts ftad *lth anus end leg, ovctkpptag hi s contpWs. „ Lgb there were J 

P " ,! ' lm *" " 0 “Tr-- ” f •*«. *> ^ men partly covering the yellow ochre ft™ 

* 7 "® 7 “™ " b - Vth ' ° ra '*PP°8 — -id fee, of the men who pull on theTp. 

of the funeral bark on the north door-jamb of the Levden chapel of \khct hm k P , f 

disposition of arms ond fee. is often found in such actions (cf. dsneem in G Even the 

upraised arms of the dancers overlap in the Akhct-heten-W 1 , t -, ■ J . T/ ' tventhe 

Reiches, p. 40), which is a much more unusual arrangement of fibres Th ^ ^ 

monotony of these repeated silhouettes in the case of animals hv n - k ° ften vanetl tfie 

a threshing scene, or even by turning one or mTtf tfcZ!*'T* ^ “ ° f 3 “ 

sometimes applied to human figures as well in such examples as th^"k ^ 
pulling with his comrades on the cord of a hird-trap, or where i ■ ■, ^ head ° f the seatcd man 
his arm around the neck of the man in front of him fFtah-W* “ gTOU P’ one man has P laced 

The tendency in Dyn. VI seems to have been to conceal the OVerlaoned fi’ ^ U " pI ' XXXIIJ * 
example, the men carrying chests in the chapels of Yeduw 1 C ? ? tlgure almost entirely. See, for 
applied particularly to pairs of figures (Fig. 84 fl > t h e m( ,_ "" ^ and ^ CO 7101). But this 

not so drawn in Qar), and is found as early as the , nc 'vfr L ro P e attached to a funeral boat are 

! ^ and Rahotcp. The unusual 
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representation of the far legs of the chair (overlapped by the near legs) appears for the first time, to my 
knowledge, in the chapel of Ftah-hotep (Fig. +6) and recurs in the Saqqarah chapel of Nefer-seshem- 
ptah and the Giza chapel of Yeduw (G 7102) (Fig- 217). The legs of the bed upon which sit Mere- 

ruwka and his wife are also drawn in this way (Fig. 145)" 

There is another type of overlapping figure which produces the effect of isometric projection. 
Although figures drawn in this manner often look as though the artist had noted and was copying the 
visual aspect of objects seen from above, it is more likely that his chief concern was to represent as much 
of the figure in the background as possible and that this device permitted him to do so better than the 
old convention of placing all the figures on the ground-line. At the same time it gave a better impression 
of a group of figures than if each row' had been placed in separate registers. Given the custom of show ing 
figures overlapping each other, and the equally common method of 
placing a figure in a register above to indicate that it was farther away 
from the observer than the figure below, it is not difficult to see how 
this new arrangement of figures could be evolved. 1 here are at least two 
examples of the Old Kingdom, the group of archers on a block from 
Lisht in the Metropolitan Museum and the pigeons in a cage in the 
chapel of Thiy (Montet, /■<*., p. IJ 4 ’ fig- * 7 )> and perhaps another in 
the geese held by an offering-bearer in Mercruwka 5 chapel (Fig. 218), 
while two Middle Kingdom examples in an unpublished tomb at Meir 
illustrate this type of drawing admirably in a group of women, and even 
better in some pigeons (Figs. 219,220; Ukh-hotep III, Egypt Exploration 
Society Photos, C 79. C 69), Perhaps the most striking examples arc the 



Fjo. 218. Man with gtcac (LhltJl, 
Masiaba 0/ Mmruka, pi. 57). 


group of soldiers with shields in the battle scene of Rameses II at Ahydos (Wrcszmski, Atlas, II, pi i6) t 
the horses of Ramses 111 {Medinet Habu , II, pi. 109), and the flock of geese on a fragment of painting sn 

the British Museum (Mrs. Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, pi LXVIL), 

I should be inclined to suggest some similar cause for the observation made by Senk that (he hue ol 
the tops of the heads of overlapping figures slopes up or down, sometimes the tine of the eyes and the 
girdle-ties as well. Senk felt that this was an observation of perspective, taking into consideration the 
modification of lines as objects recede into the distance. The difference in level of the line in many 
examples that he cites is so slight as to make one wonder whether it is not accidental. T he principle 
is never applied to the ground-line, the feet all remaining on the same level. It seems to me that where 
this occurs perceptibly, it probably results from an attempt to avoid the exact repetition of the line of 
the face immediately adjoining. By dropping each facial line slightly it was possible to include a 1 « « 
more of each overlapped head. The divergence from the horizontal in the top line of the donkeys heads 
in Akhet-hctep-her, the only Old Kingdom example quoted by Senk, is so slight as to have no signifi¬ 
cance. In fact I do not believe that such a device was adopted at all by the Old Kingdom artist. 

The combination of figures in the small groups composing the long strips in the registers ot w 
scenes testifies to the instinctive feeling for line, form, and balance which was the great gift o t e 
Egyptian artist. In such cases where figures could not be set out in lines, procession-wise, those concerned 
in a single task were arranged with relation to one another. The tendency was to compose these groups 
symmetrically, but it is remarkable how much variety is to be found in balancing figures which rarely 
imitate exactly the action to which each corresponds. Bales' has pointed out that very rarely * the axis 

, . Symmettk und Asymmetric in GmppcnbUdung™ der Reliefs d« Alum Reich*’. Mitt**** A* ***« 

Band I* p- 137* ^ ^ 
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of the group occupied by a figure, but that more often the axis falls upon an empty centre. To his 
example of the woman pounding grain in the chapel of K^m-rcmeth (Fig- 221) forming the central 
axis of the group, and the boys swinging their comrades in the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Fig. 221) (repeated 
by girls in \Iereruwka), might be added the mars seizing iwo animals by the necks (various forms ? k ig T 33), 
or another hoy in Ptah-hotep whu squats on the ground and is ticked by his playmates (Fig* 2 r 5)* 1 he 
bound figure in Merciwvka (Fig* 81) forms a central axis for the running boys with reed leaves, A 
splendid design is that in the chapel of Meremwka where sprays of a swamp plant form 3 central back¬ 
ground for hippopotami which are being harpooned by figures in symmetrically flanking boats (Dtiel! p 
The Masiobu of Mereruha, pi. to). A vary happy example of symmetrical grouping, reminiscent of 



Fig. 219. Ptgson* Ukh-hotep 111 , 
Mcir ('H tick man Photo C 69). 



Fig. 220 Women* Ukh-hotep III 
(Blackmail photo C 79), 


the formal design of Nile gods flanking the plants of Upper and Lower Egypt, are the men tying papyrus 
bundles on a relief in Kansas City- (Fig. 221) or in Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pirie, lx., pL XXXIII). Ejlcz 
has illustrated many cither examples, and various ingenious ware in which the stiffness of a perfectly 
symmetrical arrangement has been broken. Good illustrations are the king and goddess pounding 
boundary stakes on the Khasdtbemuwy door-jamb and in the Abu-Gurob reliefs (Fig. 137), the groups 

of dancers in various tombs, the men piling sheaves of grain, or the boys with daggers or pointed sticks 
(Ptah-hoiep and \ eduw (G 7102, Fig. 82)). 

In addition to these tidier formal compositions, the artist was often called upon to deal with com¬ 
plicated groupings of figntes which necessitated a considetation of the relations in space between the 
Mem,, Clements of the gronp. Often these problems ate soloed in a satiafactorv manner, particularly 
d the number of figures is smaU. 1 hus we have a gmup showing a figure being beaten. This (with aaly 
two figures) was wcl observed by the aria in Mhet-hetep-W. chapel (Fig. .,6) and 'ted in 

~ m ,h ' and ,»* "* «tOebrawi and in a tomb at Naga-ed-Der (Fig. „j>. 

The arttsl m the chapel of Iby introduced a more complicated group with the beaten man lying on the 

wZnt 1 , /f 2 e 3) - 6 ““ nl " krt contributed a man held to a 

whipping pmt (Flg taaJ One ol the I,app,es, of fee small groups is ,h a , with dte large boy earning 

two small children piggT-back m the chapel of ftah-hotep (Fig. „ l)t which shows a remarkably shrewd 

obser\Titii>n nf space rckttonship. The wresiliDE fipurea in P. ,U h t t, ^marKaoiy snrewa 

J ivug figures in Pteh-hotep, and those (wrestling?) in Yeduw 

























































Fic. 221. Group pounding (Bales, Mitt, DtuUchen inst„ I, p. 139 }; ^"8 P^)^- Ny*«nkh-n«uwi (Kanm City); 

buys swinging comrades, Ptab-botop, 
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(Fig. 82) and on the similar stone in the British Museum (Fig- & 3 )* are a ^ sl * ® ccc ^ en ^ examples of the 
artist’s ability to combine figures in action. Somewhat less complicated are the unusual attitudes of the 
figure which helps a woman to place a basket on her head (Fig. 224) and the bos in Akhc-t hetep hers 
chapel who reaches up a water-jar to the overseer. Similar simple arrangements of figures are to be found 
among the animals, such as the cow licking her feeding calf, the gazelle with her young, the genet cat or 
mongoose robbing nests while the parent birds flutter above, the desert game pulled dow n by a dog, the 
lion seizing a bull, or the hound with his teeth in the throat of a gazelle. 

Perhaps it is attempting to draw too subtle a distinction but it seems to me that a lew figures are 
grouped with a more obvious expression of the idea that draws the individuals together, f hese seem to 



F10. 212. Man tied to whipping post (Ducll, Mastaba of Mereruka, pi. 37). 

embody a kind of narrative element, and seem a step toward that story-telling which is usually absent 
from Egyptian representation. Thus we have the tet priest and the wailing woman who lean toward 
each other apparently whispering some formula (Fig. 224), or the children playing with animals in the 
chapels of Neferma’at and Atet (Figs. 225). More directly expressed, and betraying some attempt at 
humour, is the incident on the relief from the tomb of Tep-m-ankh (Fig. 225), where an ape seizes the 
teg of a boy w ho has approached a basket of rich provisions. Similar is a cat that watches a pair of goats 
in the chapel of Akhct-mery-ncsuwt, and in the same chapel the brief drama of the jackal awaiting the 
birth of a calf, while the herdsman unseen waits in turn with upraised stick for the jackal (repeated in 
the Louvre chapel of Akhet-hotcp. with some variation; Fig, 226), 

When dealing with a large group of figures in violent action, such as the ordinary scene of boatmen 
fighting in the marsh, the artist sometimes achieved a very fine pattern of interweaving arms and legs. 
He was always fairly successful in his placing of the figures so that they are In their proper relation to 
one another, but occasionally arms and legs cross in front when they should be behind oilier figures; 
hands are confused and placed on the wrong arms. This is one of the rare instances of an Old Kingdom 
scene where an interplay of action is carried out through the whole register, the crew of each boat 
attempting to betabour the men in the boats both in front and behind theirs. Ordinarily the tendency' 
is to string out the figures in a tong procession as in ploughing scenes, the* sowing and trampling of the 
grain, the driving of loaded asses, or even the cutting of grain, or to divide the registers into small units 
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for such scenes as harvesting or crafts work. The boatbuilding scenes are divided up into separate 
groups centred on each boat, as are the boys in the chapels of Ptah-hotep and Mereruwka according to 
die different games that they play. A certain unity is sometimes obtained by the turning back of the 
head of one figure to face the next group (something of this sort is to be seen in the winnowing scene in 



Thiy (l.c, t pis. 122,125)}. The dancers, although strung out in a long line, are bound together often y 
the hand clappers at one end of the register and the musicians who face the dancers at the other end. Even 
the two long lines of evenly balanced men who pull in the fish net. sometimes oecupymg the whole of a 
register, are only an enlargement of a simple group of figures engaged in one action. In one case an 
interplay of movement is maintained throughout a large group of mournmg women (as with the men m 
the register above). These admirably united figures in the chapel of Ankh-ma-hor (Fig. 227 a) arc 
reflected in another mourning scene in the chapel of Mereruwka (Fig. 227 h). but m both cases they form 










Fig. 224, Officiants at funeral, Qar (G 7101); man helping uffering-bearer 
with basket (junker, Vathcridt, 1929, p, 94). 








Fra-as.. (JIM* pi XVII). t. !hu. moofcv. toy and 

ape (MeJum. pi. XXIV). I. Boy, wid, apes, Cairo rolitf of Tep-ro-anjih. 
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the end of a long funerary procession, including boats and men carrying the coffin; and even the Ankh- 
ma-hor mourners arc built up of small groups of figures, such as those in G 710a (Hg. 84 6), where each 
group occupies a separate register. 

In some cases the elaborate nature of the scene involved the use of more than one register of figures. 
Sometimes this was solved simply by continuing the action of one register on into the next. This was 
the method employed for the continuity of the various agricultural pursuits. Sometimes a complete 
disregard was shown for the continuity of the action. A totally different activity might be inserted 
betw een two registers of agricultural scenes, as in the chapel of Nebemakhet, or the sowing and ploughing 
might be on one wall while the harvest scenes were in another room, as in the chapel of Meresankh III. 
This resulted from exigencies of space and w as avoided by the best craftsmen when possible. In two 
chapels, for some undetermined reason, the wail was divided by a vertical incised line and the action 



Fie. 22b a, Birth of goat, Akhet-hetep (Louvre). 


continued from one register to the nest on each half of the wall, instead of being maintained throughout 
one register across the whole wall space (Junker’s Noferand Kahyfy). Sometimes it was necessary to 
show an action which occurred simultaneously, so to speak, in several registers, one above the other. 
It is as if the ground were tipped up so that the figures standing the farthest away are found at the top 
of the wall in the upper register while the nearest figures are placed in the bottom register. Such is the 
case where Neferma’at stands holding the leashes of his hunting dogs, one in each register; or the 
animals of die Sahura hunting scene. A similar idea is embodied in long rows of dancers, in the cooking 
scenes, and in die piled up offerings of the picture list. More simple, but striking, illustrations of this 
principle are the men who pull up fish in a net from the register below, or a similar fisherman who 
dangles his hook and line into the space below. Even more striking is the group in the tomb of Iby at 
Dcir el Gebrawi (Fig. 228), where above is a boat, then below a fish-trap, and underneath that another 
boat. The men in both boats pull on the cords of the fish-trap and it is obvious that the boats are side 
by side with the trap between them. This type of interpretation has to be applied with caution, however, 
and tt seems to me that it is going too far to attempt to see in a whole wail scene, such as that on the east 
wall of the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Paget and Pine, Le., pis. XXXII, XXXIII), a complete landscape 
ranging from the river in the foreground (hottom of wall} to the desert in the background (top of wall). 
There are too many obstacles in the way of such an interpretation and one has to assume too consistent 
a point of view for the ancient artist. It is convenient always to remember that his system was to build 
up his forms from various parts and that he frequently combined parts which he expected the observer 

to know perfectly well did not exist side by side io real life* 

In certain cases the artist was able to achieve his end by subdividing the register. He often did this 
























Fig. 22b c* Birth of calf, G 2184, 
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Fig. 227 6- Willing w o m en (DuelU A/irrrotaj, pL 130)* 
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to accommodate the pond with the bird-trap which was higher than the figures of a single register, or to 
insert extra figures necessary to complete a scene. Occasionally he was forced to abandon the register 
system altogether. This was necessary for the papyrus swamp with birds abo\e and boats arrayed 
against the lower edge of the papyrus thicket. In the rare representation of the ?«iege of a fortified io\.n, 
he laid the town wall out in ground-plan, and inserted the occupants on registers inside, while the long 
ladders of the besiegers broke through several registers of their ranks outside the wall. Once, in the 
representation of a building, the statue shrine on top of the mastaba in the chapel of Debehen, the artist 
allowed this to occupy the required space and placed his men at an angle advancing to the top of the 
mastaba on a ramp, while other figures were set on the base-line and on the top line of the structure. 
But he inserted as well a small register of cattle, and a longer line of kneeling figures in the empty space 
out at the side (PI. 47). 



Fio* Fishing scene (Davies, Drir el Gebrdtri, I, pL VI). 


It has been necessary to point out already the combination in Egyptian drawing of the use of a 
Cround-pLin view of a part of a structure, while other features were drawn in profile against this plan. 
It has ;dso been pointed out thai the artist showed extreme reluctance toward hiding a part of a figure 
behind another object, I k nee the explanation that has been offered for the figure of Neferma'at sitting 
as though on the ami of his carry ing-chair, or objects which really should be inside boxes shown laid out 
above them, or inside the hox with the side removed, as we find in the Hesi-ra paintings and in in¬ 
numerable examples of every- period. Such is the captive in the Sahura reliefs with his heart drawn 
outside his chest i Pig. 105). These two methods, and that described in the preceding paragraph where 
objects farther away arc placed in a register above the nearer objects, are the general means which the 
artist employed for portraying relations in space. They are diagrammatic renderings of things as he knew 
them to be. But vc have shown that in the individual parts of his picture he was sometimes capable of 
drawing parts nt a figure in their proper relations to one another, and even figures in simple groups with 
the correct linear relationship observed. Thus he sometimes correctly took space into consideration in 
small areas, although we must never expect the observation to be maintained consistently, for it mav 
break down completely in another part of the same figure or in an adjoining one. Sometimes the artist 
even went to the extent of hiding a large portion of a figure, even in a rare instance or two showing it at 
the moment when it is on the point of disappearing completely from view. 

,n s P i,e of his >° *n° w «« fan of tit body to obst^re another Ihere were certain occasions 

.0 group, of ttgurea when the artist was forced to permit this. It was not necessary in the case of build¬ 
ings. ground, or even water. He was careful, usually, to draw fish, crocodiles, and the legs of men and 
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cattle when these were actually hidden in the water. When the legs of animals and men disappear below 
the water-line this is usually due to carelessness on the part of the sculptor, or to the loss of the outlines 
drawn by the painter. There are a few* rare examples where this explanation definitely will not hold, 
and it is perhaps significant that moat of these occur either in hastily sketched paintings or in work of 
the Late Old Kingdom. Some are in careful relief work, however. A pair of men are partly hidden 
behind a straw stack in the chapel of Thiy (Fig. 229). They appear in this way also in the chapels 
of Akhct-mery-nesuvrt and jiereruwka. In the ftahura reliefs (Fig. 229) 2 man is partly concealed bv 
the wicker cabin of a boat, and in the chapel of Ptah-shepscs at Abusir a man leans o\ er the side of a boat 
with his body hidden below the waist (cf. Fig. 202}. In the lively painted sketches of the chapel of 
Akhet-mery-nesuwt, two men are shown partly inside two granaries, only their heads and shoulders 
protruding over the top as they receive baskets of grain handed up to them (Fig. 229). In the same chapel 
the head of a crocodile appears above the surface of the water, as if through a slit, although another 
crocodile is fully shown (Fig. 229). This type of representation is well known from the classic example 
in the New Kingdom chapel of Rekhmira, where the head and shoulders of a man who has filled a water- 
jar protrude in the centre of a flat expanse of pond. On several occasions small desert animals seem on 
the point of entering their holes in the ground, and a hedgehog in Ptah-hutep (Fl, 55) is actually shown 
partly emerged from its lair with a grasshopper in its mouth. More remarkable than this are the cattle, 
in the siege scene of Ka-m-hcset, which are being driven into some kind of cave or excavation in the 
ground, while a man is shown disappearing into a similar hole and reaching back to draw in a child 
(Fig. 85). Although they now' must be considered as dating to Dyn. XI 1 rather than to the Late Old 
Kingdom, two examples of this unusual recognition of space at Hierakonpolis are none the less interest¬ 
ing (Fig. 230), Here a calf is shown stepping down into water in which cattle swim with the lower parts 
of their bodies hidden, white the men pushing the stranded boats in a nearby scene arc shown chest 
deep in the water. The curious group of a lion devouring a gazelle on the upper pan of the east wall of 
Thiy (other examples of this group have been referred to in a preceding chapter (Fig. 92 b)) shows the lion 
hidden all except head and shoulders behind what appears to be the end of the net enclosure spread by 
the beaters around the desert game. The gazelle, seized by the throat, hangs in the air. Such partly 
hidden figures are less rare in the New Kingdom, but they are by no means common; for example (he 
man who appears to be excavating a grave shaft in Five Theban Tombs, pi XXXIX. or the figure partly 
hidden behind a papyrus clump in Puymra (Alias, l, pi. 146)* The drawing of figures partly obscured by 
natural forms,as in the case of the man inside the grape arbour and partly-hidden by leaves (hem Hasan, 
the tomb of Khnum-hotep), the man seen through a papyrus thicket (Beni Hasan, the tomb of Baqt), 
or the bulk seen beyond the reeds in the hunting scene at Medinet Habu, is unknown so far as 1 am 

aware in the Old Kingdom. 

In the chronological survey of the material available for the study of Old kingdom reliefs and paint¬ 
ings (Chapters VII-XII) there was observed a gradual development of the use of backgrounds to localize 
the action of a scene. This was always sparingly applied and was subject to the various conventions for 
the representation of space that have been discussed above. Landscape is reduced to bare essentials, a 
conventional rectangle of rippled water for the fishing and boating scenes; an oval pond covered with 
lotus flowers and swamp birds for the bird-netting; or a narrow strip speckled to represent the stony 
ground of the desert, perhaps with a few rolling curves in the top line to show that the ground » uneven, 
for the hunting scene. A series of vertical lines with papyrus flowers at the top stiffly suggests the back¬ 
ground of the swamp, a row of trees serves for the orchard, and a formally drawn vine with pendant 
bunches of fruit the grape arbour. But there is a tendency in the finest work to embellish these simple 
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props which represent the scene. Thus in the painting in Atct s outer corridor little dumps of flow ers 
grow along the sides of the pond and are placed between the feet of the geese that walk in procession 
beneath the bird-trappers. Ait attractive unity to the scene is gained by the fact that the men as wdl as 
the sower in the register below have picked these flowers and wound them into crowns for their 
heads. Similar plants grow between the leet of the bird-trappers in Thiy s chapel, as well as beside the 
shelter where the men pluck birds and amongst the cattle lower down on the wall, while the} hat e been 



formed into a screen behind which the man crouches to signal with his scarf that the net is full. Plants 
grow around the edge of the bird pond in Kagemni's reliefs, and in the chapel of Nefer-seshem-ptah 
the conventional lotus plants have been replaced by a tangle of closely growing leafage which com¬ 
pletely Alls the pond. 

The empty spaces iormed by the prow and stem of a boat curving up from the base-line are often 
filled by a swamp plant of characteristic form. The naturalistic element is often increased by placing 
grasshoppers and frogs on the plant sprays. The hillocks of desert ground arc often covered with a 
profuse plant life, and an occasional tree rises between the animals. The reliefs of Ptah-hotcp Sahura, 
and those from Abu Gumb show how developed this treatment can be. A more remarkable use of small 
plants is that between the feel of the donkey, in an agricultural scene in the chape] of Ny-kaw-hor 
(Quibcll. Excavations at S m <tra, t W -8, pi. LXII), but this is known also in the ehapol of Scshem- 
nofer at Gtsa (LG S3)* A remarkable array of swamp plants with their names above appears in the 
bca*ms reliefs of the Sun temple of Ne-user-nt (Fig. 6,), which is apparently reflected in a scene on 
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the north wall of the entrance-room of Ptah-shepses at Abusir where they form the background to 
gardening operations. Usually the scene of watering a garden is more simple (Due 11 , 7 he MusUtba of 
Meremka, pi. 21 ) T the irrigation plots being drawn out in plan with a few shoots resembling lettuces 
rising above. The trees of the orchard are sometimes most carefully drawn with branches, twigs, and 
leaves (Weserkaf, G 2184) and each fig carefully delineated (Abu Gurob ‘Seasons'; G 6020, ly-mery). 
Sometimes the scene is enlivened by the trapping of birds, or goats eat the leaves from trees, l he 
tendrils and fruit of the grape-vines are sometimes very delicately drawn. A beautiful fragment of this 
sort comes from the chapel of Ra-wer (Selim Bey Hassan, Exemptions at Giza, 1929-30, pi. XXXt\), 
the paintings in ly-mery show blackened traces of similar fine work, and the tomb of Sbeduw (Petrie, 



Fic. 230. Calf entering water ( Kces, Provamalkmst, pL 11); boatmen in water (Wmaimki, 

Bencht, pi. 41). 


i,c. t pi. XVI) at Deshasheh has a complete example of the grape arbour with the vine stems curved and 
bending. Even the stems of the papyrus sometimes bend naturally under the weight ot a nest or animal 
or, in die case of the reliefs of Ka-ircr. from their own weight. The grain of the harvest scene is given a 
more natural aspect occasionally by the quail that run through the stalks or fly up when an attempt is 
made to net them (Figs. 73,74). At least once, on a block in Hildesheim from the mastalia of Sesheni- 
nofer (LG 53), the grain stalks bend over in different directions instead of maintaining their usual upright 

position. 

Reference has frequently been made to the scanty treatment of architectural forms. Except for a Lew- 
small shrines (Lcpsius, Saqqarah 31; Sahura, U, pis. 19, 22- K the Abu Gurob shnne of the crocodile 
(Fig. 216); Yeduwt, Macramallah, pi. VIII), granaries, and the columned shelter with mat-work 
hangings in which the noble frequently sits, there are very few representations of buddings. The 
columned hall of the estate offices and the bird enclosures are two interesting examples. Difficult to 
interpret are the ground-plan view of the vfbt (Qar) and the curious structure of the Ibv (in Dyn. \ 1 
funeral scenes, Fig. 84 a, b). Perhaps the only example which gives a brief reflection of Old Kingdom 
domestic architecture is the elevation of a small building in the funeral scene in Yedtiw (G 7102, 
Fig. 84 b), A remarkable construction is the shrine on top of the mastaba in the Debehen funeral 
scene (PL 47). There is, too. a schematic drawing of a ship-yard in the burial-chamber of Ka-m-ankh. 
Perhaps the only indication of an interior scene is the group where servants make up a bed under a 
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canopy which appears in several chapels. These background accessories were to be extended in the 
Middle Kingdom and became much more elaborate in later Egyptian art. 

Perhaps to be included with the above are the scenes of life on freight boats and pleasure vessels, 
often quite detailed. These boats, in their way, form a kind of architectural background. Cattle are 
seen loaded on freight-boats and prisoners or slaves on the large sea-going vessels of Sahura. A man in 
one example empties a jar over the side of a vessel with a cabin (Abusir reliefs of Ptah-shepses) or in 
another dips up water in a bowl (Fig. 202). On several boats a mother is shown nursing her child 
(Fig. 155). In some cases the owner sits on deck in his chair, while a bed with a head-rest is set up on 
the deck of another ship (Duel!, Mererukti. pi. 141). In several cases a monkey runs about in the 
rigging (Duell, Lc, t pi 140), or men are showm climbing the mast (Deir el Gchrdwi, II, pi, XIX) or 
hanging from the rigging (Fig. 164). It is really remarkable how r much of an impression of real life the 
artist could produce by the careful selection of the one landscape or architectural element which must 
needs sene as 3 whole scenic background. 


XVI 


THE CRAFTSMEN WHO PRODUCED THE 
SCULPTURE AND PAINTINGS 


T HE artist in ancient Egypt did not occupy the same position that he did in the classical period or, 
for example, in Renaissance Italy, His work was considered more as a part of the products of other 
crafts, that of the builder, the carpenter, the metal-worker, or the artisan who manufactured objects of 
stone or pottery. The individuality of the artist was of little importance. His standing resulted trom 



Fig. 231. Mtwowb painting seasons (Atlas, M. pi. I)- 


his technical proficiency as a craftsman. The sculptors and painters are often shotvn at wotk in the 
same shops with the craftsman who fashioned other objects. However, although there was small 
opportunity for tho artist to stamp his own persons! qualities upon his work, be did not remain 

entirely anonymous. 

In a number of the scenes which show us the sculptor’s workshop, the name of the sculptor or 
painter has been added above the figure of the man at work. The earliest of these representations is m 
the chapel of Queen Meresankh III where the sculptor, In-kaf « shown apparently applying 

the finishing touches with a sharp-pointed tool to a seated statue of ihc queen (Fig. . Beside " 
the painter, equipped with a shell palette, is painting a standing female statue (Fig, 232). li* name can 
no longer be read in this scene, but on the south wall (Fig. 233) over a larger figure of the man again 
painting a statue is written tf »*? l* » probably not tltis same Rahay, but 

perhaps a descendant of his, who is shown in the chapel of Wcpemnofret (Sclun Bey i asan , ExeaiaUom 
at Giza, 1930-1931, fig. 219). The name is rare, but the difference in time between the Meresankh HI 
chapel (Sbcpseskaf) and that of Wepctnnofret (at least Nefer-f-ra) makes it improbable that it is the same 

man. This second « kdtet Rrfuy (11 0 ** shown amon S 3 S rou P of witnesses tQ thc w,li of thc 
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owner of the tomb, and the titles of the other witnesses give some hint as to the painter's position in 
society, although some of the men were probably concerned with the building of the tomb and handy 
for the purpose of testifying to the will* The list includes, in addition to the painter, a sculptor (| IJ) 
Khenuw, a mason (jjl), a craftsman (f *), a sealer (£$), an imy r/ pr, two physicians (^).and 
several persons connected w ith the funerary cult—a httt kt, a dkd hm ki, a wt 7 nptc, and a cemetery 

official (?). Whether Khenuw was the sculptor and Rah ay the painter 
of Wepemnofret’s chapel it is impossible to determine but seems very 
probable. No painting is preserved in the chapel so that we have no 
sample of tills Rahay's work to compare with that in the chapel of 
Mercsankh III, even if it were possible that the two tombs were 
decorated by the same man. Whether the painter or the sculptor or 
even both were responsible for the original drawings on the wall is 
an undetermined fact. One might suppose that the painter actually 
made the original designs, and this receives some slight support from 



Fig, 232. It.ih.iy and In-kaf, 
Meresankh Ill (C 7530). 



tiie inscription in Nebemakhet’s tomb mentioned below. On the other 
hand, the name of the painter appears rarely in comparison w ith that of 
the sculptor who would seem to have been the more important of the 
two, \Y hat ever conclusion we reach it is impossible to point out any 
stylistic affinities between the chapels of Meresankh and Wcpcmnofret. 

Although the two Rah ays are probably not the same, it would 
seem that ln-kaf, the sculptor of the chapel of Meresankh III, appears 
again in the chapel of her son Prince Nebemakhet (LG 86), An 
inscription on the doorway between the outer and inner rooms 
records that the painter Semer-ka designed the tomb as a gift and 
that a man named [In]-kaf made it as a gift: ^ i l ^. f |ij — ” ) 

■‘-"5‘WtflS I' 3 (n-"ilTatfflUJE. 'Wow 

arc the two men. j he painter is otherwise unknown, but it appears 
that in this case he was responsible for the planning of the tomb and 
the laying out of the scenes on the walls, as well as the painting. 
In-kaf must have attained a certain position by this time in order to 
lie able to join in presenting such a gift to Prince Nebemakhet. As 
an old family retainer, like the steward Khemten, this would have 
been acceptable, but the two artists must have been put to con¬ 
siderable expense if they provided the labour for both the cutting 
and the decoration of the rock-tomb. 


It is possible that ln-kaf was also responsible for the reliefs in a second tomb of Prince Nebemakhet 
(LG 1 a) in the quarry west of the pyramid of the prince^ father, Chepbren, This is too badly damaged 
to allow more than the barest recognition of the subject-matter of some of the scenes. It is very difficult 
to point out any stylistic similarities between the chapel of Mercsankh III and that of her son, beyond 
the fact that they are both rock-cut tombs with reliefs of a type common in these chapds. Both show 
scenes of the family of Queen Meresankh, and both have the rather unusual feature of the bed set under 
its canopy. There is a certain vague similarity in the use of abbreviated parts of the agricultural scene 
and m the inconsistency with which the wall is composed. The two parts of the bird-trapping scene in 
LG 86 are divided by the ploughing scene, and the latter in the Meresankh chapel is tucked in by itself 
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beneath the bird'trapping scene. This experimentation in the arrangement of the subject-matter seems 
to be a characteristic of the period when the scenes from life were expanding on the walls rather than the 
peculiarity of an individual artist. Both tombs have early examples of the owner in a small boat in the 
swamp, although the two scenes do not conform to the same type. LG 86 and LG iz show' an unusual 
detail in the baboon accompanying the owner. All three tombs show craftsmen at work (all early repre¬ 
sentations of this scene), including figures of artists. The very fact of the uniformity of the style of 
reliefs in these rock-cut chapels, so like that in other similar tombs, and the absence of outstanding 
similarities in the drawing of figures or in the selection of the subject-matter or composition of the 
scenes shows how futile it is, when a number of craftsmen are at work in a tomb, to attempt to recognize 
the style of one man even when it is probable that he played a prominent pan in the decoration of two 
tombs. 

In the tomb of a man named Red-ka found by Selim Bey liassan behind the tomb of Queen Rckhet- 
ra (and thus associated with the Chephren family cemetery) is shown his son In-kaf (} ^ nIt 
is just possible that this may be our same In-kaf, but the name is a common one. The father had the 
title which is associated sometimes with that of the sculptor, and it may be that the In-kaf of t his 
inscription is a grandson or nephew of the sculptor of the Mercsankh III chapel. 

No other chapel at G iza gives us a signed portrait of the artist at work but a few representations are 
known from other Old Kingdom sites. In the chapel of Ptah-shepses at Abusir we find a sculptor 
named Ptah-shepses represented twice (|l | •] ° fjJ|f f), once with an adze shaping a standing figure, and 
again at work on another statue. A man named Many (P f f &kl) and two others named Khnum-ir-n 
and Snefer-by (!) (f U ) are polishing a seated figure of pink granite. A sculptor, Ra-ir-n 
(1 ] ~ I!)- is seated with a mallet and chisel. Two other names I liuvc been unable to read. In the 
chapel of Ankh-ma-hor at Saqqarah (Capart, i ne Rut dt Tombeaux, pi, XXXIII) two of the three 
sculptors have the title Jk ^ but no name, although two of the painters in the same scene have their 
names written above. Two of the sculptors w'ork together on a standing statue, one polishing its 
shoulder and one apparently employing mallet and chisel. The third sculptor works on a separate 
statue with a chisel while his adze hangs over his shoulder. A sculptor named Seny ( i I ■ - ,) is named 
in the chapel of Ibv at Deir el Gcbrawi (t.c., I, pi, XIV), but whether the scribe named Meseny (fl — ) 
who stands looking on with a scribe’s equipment over his shoulder is a painter or a scribe ts uncertain. 
One painter in the chapel of Ankh-ma-hor has a scribe’s title (fin; iillP V although a second man 
has the usual painter’s title: jfil ^ third man has the inscription j\—„ ,■ + i- The 

statues which these two men are painting are unusual in that each shows Ankh-ma-hor accompanied by 
his small son, Ishefy. The boy’s figure has been erased in the first of the two groups. In the chapel of 
Meremwka the register showing the sculptors in the workshop is broken away but the name of a sculptor 

has been preserved, Za’am (£* HSllU and that of another man (Q — In *** cha P el of Zauw 
at Deir d Gebrawi one painter’s name in the workshop scene is preserved:. ■ - —■ 'fs P , (Davies, 

u., n, pi X). 

Even when the name of a sculptor or painter appears it is obvious from some of the above examples 
that he was only one of a number of craftsmen who were at work in the tomb. Occasionally we find a 
more definite attribution of a piece of work, as in the case of die beautiful carved wooden door in C airo 
from the chapel of Ka-m-hcset at Saqqarah (Gunn, Annates , 1926, p. 193). This door was ordered by 
a son called Hetcp-ka and the ‘sculptor I thuw was caused to make it' H A most unusual 

type of artist’s signature is that in the chapel of Zauw (Davies, Deif t! (Jebsdtct, 11 , pi. X). 1 here, 

1 On another wall M«y lead* a group of offering-bearers, 
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beside the staff of the large figure of the owner, is placed a vertical inscription: if kdxvtpr Mi tit Ppy-inb, 
rn-f mi? Nsy, In certain tombs where the sculptor has been singled out by some special mark of honour 
he is probably to be thought of as the master of the workshop which executed the reliefs. It is usually 
the sculptor and not the painter who is honoured in this way. In the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Paget and 
Pirie, Ac., pi, XXXII) we find the sculptor, Ny-ankh-ptah, seated in a boat, a little apart from the brawl¬ 
ing watermen of the lowest register. Before him is a pile of food and a boy assists him to drink from a 
beer-jar. Above him is the inscription: 0 ° th e norl * 1 wa M of the 

same chapel (Ac., pi. XXXV) it is probably the master builder of the tomb who is shown before Ptah- 
hotep. selecting a fig from a rich pile of offerings. He is called: ~ V The sculptor 

Nefer-ihy appears in the chapel of Ra-shcpses (Lcpsius, Denkmdler, II, pi. 61) in a sh scene with a pile 
of offerings placed before him, and the inscription: but te ® also shown in the bird-hunting 

scene on the fa9adc {Ac., pi. 60) carrying a bird. There he is called: Jli '11 '1 l l* At Sheikh Said, in the 
chapel of Wer-ir-n, the sculptor Ptah-khuw is shown seated with folded arms in front of his master. 
His inscription reads: % (Davies, Ac., pi. X). 

Other representations of artists show them engaged like other attendants in the presentation of food 
offerings to the owner of the tomb. Thus, in the chapel of Ptah-hotep (Paget and Fine, I.c., pi. XXXVIII), 
the A H £- 5 :"? appears with the carrying a table of fond. On a block from the Tety 

Pyramid Cemetery (Firth and Gunn, Ac., p. 209}, two men are shown presenting haunches of beef. 
They are called -H * !J Jj- \ and ^ In the chapel of Zcfauw at Saqqarah (MM D 25) the 

sculptor also bears the title of hm h and is represented on the wall beside the fills e-door holding up 
a censer. The inscription over him reads: $<]♦] — • In tlic chapel of Duwanera (MM D 6i)three 

sculptors arc shown among the offering-bearers, all with the titles of km fit : f \ A ^ t *1 * IT * — • 

a man carrying a haunch of beef among the offering-bearers in the chapel of Nefer- 
seshem-ptah (Capart, Rm dr Tombeaux, pi. 1 C} has the titles and name: £2 ’ 1 ^ 1/3 °» Similarly, 

in the tomb of Pepy-ankh (Meir, IV, pi. VIII), a man in a full wig and hry-hb sash presenting birds 
is called: t r y A/> ihd si kdtet Kt-m-pmt. 

The sculptor*® title appears on the base of the statue of Zoser beneath the name of Imhotep. Gunn 
believed (Annates, XXVI, p. 193) that this cannot he a part of the titles of Imhotep and that the name 
of the sculptor must he destroyed on the left, although there seems scarcely space for a name. The 
association of the three titles inscribed here, *?-.-] appears again on a stone bowl of Rw-ab-ti found 
by Mr, Quibcll in the Archaic Cemetery (Archaic Mast abas, pi. XVII). The same name and titles are 
inscribed on a diorite jar from the Step Pyramid (Annates, XXVIII, p. 166) and the name is found on 
a fragment of a stone vessel found by Amelineau at Abydos (Noucelles Fouitles d* Abydos, 1896-1897, 
pi. XXI). The titles occur again on an offering-basin from the Qujbell mastaba QS 2401 in the Northern 
Cemetery. Gunn refers to another occurrence of the three titles at Abydos on an inscribed bowl found 
by Am&ineau (Ac., vol. I\, 1897—1898, pi. L). This is probably the jasper bowl in the Louvre from the 
AmOtnestt sale with the same inscription: ftSSJ £ | The name with identical title is found in three 
examples on diorite vessels from the Step Pyramid (Gunn, Annates, XXVIII, p. 165; Quibefl, The Step 
Pyramid, pp. 122, 123). Finally, this group of titles occurs in the inscription of Ka-m-heset (Murray, 
Saqqara Mast abas, pi. Ill): fj “**|*], 

The last-named cliapcl is one of the earliest examples preserved of the tomb of the sculptor himself, 
although we must not forget that of Rw-ab-n mentioned above and the mastaba QS 2401 which had no 
chapel decorations. The modified cruciform chapel of Ka-m-hesct was very sparingly decorated with a 
palace-facade panelling on the west wall and two vertical lines of inscription on the jamb of the entrance. 
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The workmanship was of fine quality- The same cannot be said for the decoration of the other known 
tombs of sculptors, most of which is very poor in quality, The mastaba MM C 12 is a small tomb with 
only the architrave over the entrance to the chapel inscribed. The owner is called: hkr rtfti f , Imy n 
gutvty (?}, rh ttswt, Rr-hip, Similarly, the owner of MM C 14 left his chapel with only the upper part of 
the false-door decorated. The tablet is in the Cairo Museum (No, 1729)- The titles and name are 
imy-n grmly {?), rh nstet, rnhi . At Giza, Professor Junker found a small mastaba in the Western Cemetery' 
belonging to a man with the titles and name: $ h,-]H ** fiU A ^ r 1 ^hc arc ^ trave OVL ‘ r the entrance 
to the corridor chapel and the stela at the south end of the west wall were inscribed. St da, architrave, 
and an offering-basin are now in Vienna and show poor work in sunk relief. The man was a priest of 
Sahura, but may have lived much later than the reign of that king. Thus the evidence that is preserved 
from the tombs of the artists themselves does little more than confirm the fact that they were mostly poor 
people, and, in the case of the last three men, poor craftsmen if they* executed the work themselves in 
their own tombs. The small size of the tombs corresponds to what one wuuld expect from the burial- 
places of ordinary craftsmen. 

There are two unusual representations in Dyn. VI tombs at Saqqarah where a large figure is shown 
seated at what appears to be an easel, painting a picture of the seasons of the year (Fig. 231)- One of these 
scenes is on the thickness of the wall just inside the entrance to the chapel of Mereruwka. The man is 
shown with his son facing him. The son is perhaps the same as one of two men named Khcnuw, whose 
small chapels are built against the north face of ihe temenua wall of the mastaba of Mereruwka, outside 
this door. The second example is in the chapel of Ikhekhy, north of the temple of the Tetv Pyramid, 
and here the representation is on the south wall inside the eastern entrance of the chapel. Again the 
large figure is accompanied by his son. In neither case are the name and tities ol the large figure pre¬ 
served, but the size of the figure and the presence of the son seem to indicate that in both cases we have 
a figure of the owner of the tomb (Mereruwka and Ikhekhy). Although the position of the man certainly 
seems to show a painter at work, I do not believe that we are to assume that Mereniwka designed and 
painted his own tomb (the scene of Ikhekhy was obviously copied from the finer representation in the 
other tomb). Rather the explanation lies in what Mereruwka is painting. 1 erhaps this is more m the 
nature of a scribal rendering of a temple calendar than it is the execution of a work of art. The con¬ 
nexion between the seasons as drawn here and the representation in the Abu triiroh Sun temple reliefs 
springs immediately to mind. Professor Schafer saw in the Mereniwka scene an abbreviation of the 
elaborate representation of Ne-uscr-ra and repeated the suggestion made by Scthe that the scenes from 
life on the walls of private chapels may have been intended to represent similarly the three seasonal 
divisions of the year. Perhaps it is in his capacity as si m&t ntr that Mereruwka is shown here. 

Of the later representations of artists one of the most interesting is that which shows the sculptor 
Iwty painting a portrait head in his workshop surrounded by his assistants, in the tomb of Huya (Davies, 
El Amarria, III, pi. XVIII). In the reign of Rameses IV a painter named Huwy, who bore the title 
rpn , surprising for one of his profession, has shown himself in the chapel of ln-her-khauw which he 
apparently decorated (Lepsius, Dwhnaler. HI, pi. 2). This self-portrait was freely copied by some 
scribe on a fiake of limestone now in the Berlin Museum (Spiegel berg, A.Z., vol. 54* P* //)■ The 
drawing of the flowing hair and the representation of the sole of one foot mark Huwy as a painter of some 
individuality as well as suggesting that this was a true attempt at self-portraiture, 1 be ostracon copy- 
show's a conventionalized weakening of the quality of the original. Another tint resting example of 
artist's signatures, unique in a royal temple, is that which Roeder has noted at Abu Simbcl in the temple 
of Rameses II (A.Z., vol, 50, p, 76), Dated to the same reign is the painting in the Theban tomb, 
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No. 178, which shows the owner, Nefer-renpct, with scribe’s equipment inspecting the sculptor’s work¬ 
shop of the temple of Amen (Wreszinski, Atlas, I, pi. 73 )* painter, Amen-ivahsu, appears with other 
artists applying the finishing touches to a sphinx in the chapel of Paser ( L.D., III, pi- 1 3 2 )* 

It would seem from the examples listed by Hrman (Etman-Ranke, Aegypten, p. 505), Klebs (Die 
Reliefs mid Malercien des Mittkren Reiches, pp. 105, 106; Die Reliefs and Malereien des Neuen Reiches, 
pp. 92 ff.), and Edith Williams Ware ('Artists’ Signatures’, American Journal of Semitic Languages, voL 
XLIII, pp. 185 ff.) that the painter is mentioned more often in later periods than he is in the Old 
Kingdom, a fact that is all the more probable when we consider what a large proportion ot private work 
was executed only in paint both in the Middle and New Kingdoms. A new title appears tor the sculptor, 
although gmcty( ?) is still used. This is the very expressive word Enh. 

The most important document pertaining to the work of an artist which has been preserved is the 
Dyn. NI stela of ’the overseer of the craftsmen, the scribe and sculptor’ lritisen, now in the Louvre 
{Ancient Egypt, March 1925, pi. opp. p. 33; Marcelle Baud, *Le Metier D’lritisen’, Chronique d'Egypte, 
1938, pp, 2 1 (f,). Unfortunately the text of this stela is very difficult and many of the statements which 
the artist makes concerning his craft are by no means dear. He lays stress upon his ability to represent 
the body in various positions, such as the attitude of the raised ann of the hippopotamus hunter. He 
also sav$ that he ‘knew the secrets of the god’s book; die conducting of ceremonies; all the magic with 
which I was furnished'. This would suggest that he may have been concerned with the arrangement of 
processions and pageants like his modem descendants, and that he may have taken part in temple and 
funerary culls as the representation of an artist undertaking the services of a funerary priest in the Old 
Kingdom suggests. Finally, lritisen states that he and his son alone excel as workmen in precious 
stone ‘beginning with silver and gold; ending with ivory and ebony’. Again it is dear how little distinc¬ 
tion there was in the mind of the ancient Egyptian between the sculptor and painter and the craftsman 
who worked as a jeweller or cabinet maker. The skilled artist had to know all these crafts, and he handed 
his trade secrets down to his son. 

Ptah of Memphis was the patron god of the craftsmen in the Old Kingdom and continued to be 
revered as such in the New Kingdom. Erman (Life in Ancient Egypt , p. 415) mentions an example of 
the artist praying to Ptah in the Theban tomb of Paser. In the Old Kingdom the High Priest of Ptah 
had the title: ter hrp bract, or great one of the craftsmen, and undoubtedly exercised a supervision over 
the workshop# of the sculptors and painters. Judging from a group of tombs at Saqqarab, which appear 
to form a succession of burial-places for one family, the title of High Priest of Ptah was handed down 
from father to son much in the same way that the craft of sculptor or painter remained in one family, 
or the office of Overseer of the King’s Works which was held by members of the Senezem-ib family for 
several generations. 11 should be noted that Senezem-ib Mehy, one of these overseers, seems to have 
heen personally in charge of the decoration of his father’s tomb (Scnezem-ib Yenty G 2370). On the 
facade of G 2370. south of the portico, Mehy has had inscribed: ho rdf n-(i ) dt m si kidu>t m ht (?)-/,.. [ts]- 
fpn ihr in in gmcty{l)i Urhaden, I. 65); ‘I gave my hand to its decoration ... his tomb. They were 
earved(?) by the sculptor.’ Nine mastabas close together in the Northern Cemetery at Saqqarah were 
owned by men who bore the title of High Priest of Memphis. Three of these (MM C 1 C 9 C 5) were 
certainly of Dyn. Y and four of Dyn. VI (MM E i, E 2, E 3, Ptah-shepses: Murray, Saqqara Mastabas, 
ph XXVI). Two (MM C 17, C 23) have little indication of the date, hut are at the earliest Late Dyn. V. 
Four of the men bore the name of Ptah-shepses, and three that of Sabuw. One had the name Ranofer 
and one was called Thcty (one of the Sahuws (E 3) was also called Thety). Ranofer mav not have been 
related to the others, but >t would seem probable that there was a family connexion between the other 
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eight men. They may represent an almost continuous succession of the office, with a few missing names, 
from the time of Sahura to the middle of Dyn, VI. I do not know of any man hearing the title in 
Dyn. IV, but in the Debehen inscription it states that the High Priest of Memphis was present with 
the king when the latter ordered the construction of Debehen's tomb. 

The title of htty-Tt kit nb! nt nitcl, with its variants hny~rt kit rt&ct and imy-r/ kit nt nfxct (perhaps 
imy-ri kit is an even more simple variant), seems to have corresponded to that of a rrndern head of die 
Department of Public Works, and the men who bore this title must have been concerned with the large 
engineering and architectural projects of the king, Senezenn-ib, in an inscription on the facade ot his 
tomb at Giza, describes digging a lake for King Isesv and also mentions a building which he con¬ 
structed for the palace. Nekhebuw, a member of the same family, refers in a similar inscription to 
building works undertaken tor King Pepy ]< At the end of Dyn. V and during Dyn, \ 1 . when the 
Senezem-ih family flourished, a large number of people bear the title of Overseer ol All the King's \\ orks. 
This seems to indicate that no one man was completely in. charge of w r ork throughout the country at one 
time, but that several men could hold the office at once. Perhaps these were in charge of various special 
undertakings, or the authority of each man wus restricted geographically. The owner of the maaiaba 
D 48 at Saqqarah, Ny-ka-ankh, was a priest of the Sun temple of Nefeririuro and may have served that 
king. A man named Min-nefer served under Ne-user-ra and b represented in the reliefs of that king, 
Weserkaf-ankh is buried in the Nc-user-ra Cemetery at Abuair and probably lived in that king's reign. 
The Vizier Kay (MM D 19) may have lived as early as the first half of Dyn. V, A man named Ankh- 
ma-k, buried i MM D 16, probably lived later than NtMiacr-ra. More definite is the evidence of the 
date of a man named Ptah-wash (Urkimden, 1 ,40). An inscription in Cairo placed by his son on the tomb 
of the father recounts that Neferirkara inspected a building which he had constructed. A whole group ot 
persons, in addition to Senezem-ib, arc associated with the name of King laesy. These men are: Tiny 
(MM D 22), Ka-m-thcncnt (Quibell 919), Prince besy-ankh (Quibell 910), Ra-shcpses (Lcpsius, 
Saqqarah 16), Itety (MM D63),Ptah-hotep(MM D6a), Pehcnuwka{lcpsius, Saqqarah15), Uier-Micr 
(Murray, Sahara Mastabas), Ptah-hotep (MM C 6 ). and Ptah-hotep-deshcr (MM C 7). Mereniwka 
seems 10 have held the post under Tety, while his son Mery-Tcty continued in the position. Sabuw, 
called Ibeby (MM E 12; the stela h given by mistake under the number E 12 which belonged to 
Kapuw-Inpuw), holds both the titles of High Priest of Memphis and fmy-ri kit nbt nt nitt't and seems 
also to have lived in the reign of Tety. A dozen other men, whose date is less certain but who are 
certainly of Dyn. V or later, are listed by Dr. Murray {Index of Names and Titles m the Old Kingdom) as 

bearing this title. 

In Dyn. IV the title is associated with a much smaller number of men. Nefcrma’rt of i\ledum, who 
also bure the title of Vizier, and Peher-nefer of Saqqarah probably both served under Snefemw, and 
may have been concerned with the building of that king’s pyramids at Meduro and Dahshur. Akhtt-a a 
mav also belong to that reign. In the reign of Cheops the title is borne by at least three men, the Vizier, 
Prince Hemyuwnuw; the unnamed Vizier, a son of the king buried in G 73» may have been Ra- 
bauw-f; and Prince Hordcdef, It is tempting to sugg^t that these men were in charge oi the work on 
the Great Pyramid, but of course there may have been others whose names or titles are now lost. The 
Vizier, Prince Min-khaf was probably a son of Chephren and may have been concerned w tth the building 
of his father’s pyramid. During the same reign Prince Ankh-haf (G 7510) bears the title my-rt kit nb. 
Akhy (G 4750) probablv served one of the kings of the second half of Dyn. IV as my-ti kn ntot. During 
the latter part of the Dynasty and probably extending into Dyn. V the title of Overseer of the King * 
Works seems to have been held by the Seshem-nofcr family. The relationship of the owner of ’ 494 ^ 
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to that of G 50So is not certain, but the title was handed down from the latter to his son, named like the 
other two, Scshem-nofcr. buried in G 5170. During this transition period extending into Dyn. V 
'Prince’ Ny-ankh-ra (Selim Hasson), Mer-ib (G 2100 Annex), Seshat-hetep (G 5150), Khnum-baf 
(G 5230), and both Zatv (G 7810) and his son of the same name bore the title, It is difficult to cany the 
title back farther than Dyn, IV, but it must be remembered that Im-hotcp, to whom was credited the 
building of the Step Pyramid of Zoser, traditionally bore this title, although it is not preserved among 
his others on the Zoser statue base found by Mr, Firth, 

The representation of artists actually executing reliefs and paintings is practically non-existent, as 
are references to their preparation, although we have a considerable number of scenes showing sculptors 
and painters at work on statues, The pictures of Mereruwka and Ikhckhy really seem to show what the 
artist is painting upon his board, but one is uncertain whether the figures of the seasons are not perhaps 
symbolical, rather than a copy of what was actually inscribed upon the board. The only other example 
that I can cite is the curious Middle Kingdom scene at Beni Hasan where artists are shown decorating 
some sort of a case or shrine with drawings of animals (Montet, Bull . die l'Inst. Franf., vol. IX, pS. VII). 1 
There is no known representation of a sculptor carving reliefs, although he is sometimes shown fashion¬ 
ing a false-door (Meresankh (II) which eventually would have been decorated with reliefs. Similarly, 
though the owner of a tomb occasionally records the gift of a statue or a stela by the king (Debehen; 
Marietta D 12. Ny-ankh-sekhemet) or even the preparation of the whole tomb at the king’s expense 
(Dcb< hen), there arc only three inscriptions referring specifically to the decoration of the tomb known 
to me. One of these lias been referred to above in discussing the gift of the painter Semer-ka and In-kaf 
to Prince Nebemakhet. The second where Scnezem-ib Mehy states that he decorated his father’s tomb 
has also been mentioned- The third is the remarkable inscription on the facade of the deep niche of 
Atet. the wife of Prince Ncferma’al, .it Medum, \ | - TIT -which, whatever the first 
half of the sentence implies, certainly means that Ncferma’at is referring to the imperishable quality of 
the inscriptions. The employment ol a new technique of inlaying the incised figures with coloured 
pastes, which unfortunately did not prove as difficult to erase as Ncferma’at assumed, is probably just 
cause for the unusual reference to the wall decorations. 

Artist’s sketches on limestone Hakes such as arc common in the New Kingdom are of very rare occur¬ 
rence in the Old. The only two which 1 know are the sketch of a king’s head (probably Sneferuw) in 
relief on a rough piece of stone found by Alan Rowe in the debris of the Medum Pyramid, and the 
calculation for the curved top of a building found at Saqqarah in the Zoser complex and evidently a 
contemporaneous sketch for the round-topped construction over the northern ‘princess’s mastaba'. 
At Giza was found a scribe’s tablet, in the pit of mastaba G ton (A.Z., 1910, vol. 48, p. n 3 ), This 
appears to have been a sort of copy book for the scribe, with lists of difficult signs for the learner to copy, 
Whether it is a sample original to sen e as a guide or a student’s practice tablet is difficult to determine. 
The inscription consists of vertical columns of words, each different column repeated four times. On 
the right arc the names of kings in cartouches, then come three lists of various gods, then seven (twenty- 
eight to all) lists of place-names. On the left are drawings of six different kind’s of geese and ducks and 
six kinds of fish, each in a separate compartment and drawn in red in contrast to the rest of the 
inscription which is in black. The place-names include the earliest drawing of a fly known to me (in 
an early use of the name of the fly, tf). In addition to the commonly represented gods Sokar Horus( ?) 
Sopdu Anzety, Dehuwty, Sebek, Neith, Scrket, and Nekhbet, there are more unusual examples such 

xi" idffldal OJd Kingdom rumple » n<m known : Varillc, U Tomb * de Ne-ankh-topi b Zaouy et tl - Muytthi , 
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as the goddess Mrt , the ram god Hrty, a form of Ann bis known on the Wepemnofrct slab-stela, what 
seems to be an early representation of the god Osiris, the sign for Kli (the emblem of Cusac). the vint¬ 
age god ImiCt Seshat apparently shown as a male figure, and a male figure in mummy form but with 
upraised arms which l am unable to identify. The kings’ names in apparent chronological order from 
bottom to top are: Bczauw, Tety, Radedef, Khafra, Sabura, and Neferirkara. A second scribe 5 tablet, 
less well preserved and not so elaborate, was found cast of the great mastaba G 2000. It contains only 
place-names and each column is different, there being no such repetition as upon the other piece. Both 
tablets were of wood which had decayed and the inscriptions were preserved upon a layer of white 
plaster laid down upon the wooden base. 

The tendency to generalise in Egyptian art and the methods of production by schools or workshops 
make it almost impossible to distinguish the work of an individual master or to discover by means of 
stylistic comparison the hand of a particular artist in the work of several tombs. On the other hand, the 
imprint of the genius of a superior craftsman can occasionally be felt in small details, and probably is to 
be detected in a general way in the style of a particular period. The instances in which the same group 
of craftsmen seems to have worked in a number of tombs are exceedingly rare and impossible to prove. 
Nevertheless the happy creation of an artist was very often admired by his contemporaries and per¬ 
petuated by bis descendants, and this particular type of influence of the individual can be noted in some 
of the more obvious examples in which it occurs. I ethnical advances which from time to time must 
have been invented by a man of ability have exerted a much more subtle influence upon subsequent work 
and are more difficult to detect at the time when they first appear. With the fragmentary preservation 
of the evidence, moreover, it is always impossible to be sure that the first appearance ol some cleverly 
invented detail has actually been found. 

It is difficult to determine which of the craftsmen may be the innovator. Thus, while we find the 
sculptor distinguished from the painter by his titles in a few rare examples, the sculptor in the Old 
Kingdom appears to have been the important person and it is most likely that he was also draughtsman 
and painter as well as expert with implements for carving. He is even shown occasionally in the New 
Kingdom at work with brush and paint (Jwty at Tell el Amama) but in this case his title is/'n/r, which 
may have the general meaning -artist'. The chief craftsman, that is the most able workman, would 
probably have been both sculptor and painter. He it is who would have laid out the scenes on the wall 
and was therefore responsible for most of the variation in the composition of the scenes and inscriptions, 
for the inclusion of new subject-matter, and for the style of the outlines in which ilus was drawn. 
This does not exclude the possibility that although the chief artist was responsible for the general layout 
of the scenes, some of his assistants may have interpolated small variations of their own in the drawing of 
individual figures. The chief artist, depending on the circumstances, executed a variable quantity of 
the sculptured relief, and here the possibility arises that an unusually able assistant might have had the 
opportunity to affect considerably the style of the reliefs, either by executing a large part of the work 
himself or by exerting influence upon his companions, who under ordinary' circumstances would be 
following the style of their master to the best of their ability. I lie final surface ul paint was applied 
possibly by a special craftsman, the painter, on some occasions. Ordinarily it was probably laid on by 
certain skilled members of the group that had already executed a large part of the w«rk in the chapel, 
possibly including the master artist himself. Although the painting had less influence upon the general 
style t han the sculpture, it was an important adjunct to the finished perfection of the reliefs. 1 he clant\ 
of the representation depended upon the care with which the details were applied, although the painter 
necessarily followed lines already laid down which he could alter only slightly. Careless painting could 
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destroy the whole effect of the reliefs. The application of the colour does not always enhance the beauty 
of the reliefs to our eyes, as the mere thickness of the pigment often obscures delicate outlines and the 
hard, bright tones are often less pleasing than the soft colouring of the stone itself. The fact must be 
taken into consideration that the wishes of the owner of the tomb must have influenced the subject- 
matter to a certain extent, and possibly the arrangement of the decoration. lie may have seen something 
which pleased him in another tomb chapel and signified his desire to have it copied in his own tomb. 
Whether the master craftsman composed the inscriptions or whether these were executed by a more 
learned scribe is an unknown factor which should be considered. This may have been one of the 
important parts played by the painter, as his title would suggest. 

Therefore in the rare instances where individual peculiarities can be recognised in the decorations 
of a chapel, it is perhaps more practical to think of these as resulting from the generalized abilities of 
one group of workmen, the style of a school, rather than that of a single artist. In most cases, even when 
we know the name of a craftsman, we cannot be certain what influence he exerted. Rahay, for example, 
does not seem to have imprinted any striking characteristics on the style of the tomb of Mcresankh III, 
or if Jn-kaf was responsible for the decoration of that chapel the result is so thoroughly conventional that 
his style is not recognizable in the Nebemakhet chapel where he also seems to have worked. Rahay or 
In-kaf may have been responsible for the naturalism of the balking oryx on the north entrance-jamb 
(PI. 47). Theirs is the earliest known of the great craftswork scenes, although a fragment of the arm of 
a man holding an adze, from the chapel of I Jemyuwnuw(G 400a), may perhaps indicate that this scene was 
known already in the reign of Cheops, In the chapel of Mcresankh III may he shown for the first time 
the bed made up under a canopy. A new contribution also is that of the seated scribes in niches, but this 
idea seems to have been that of the steward Khcmten who wished his portrait cut in imitation of the 
statues placed in niches in the chapels of Ka-wab and Min-khaf. Hetep-heres herself may have con¬ 
tributed the idea of the extended use of portrait statues in the rock-cut walls and thus set a fashionable 
precedent for the many other instances where such statues occur. Her own garments probably sug¬ 
gested the curious costume with the pointed shoulder-pieces which she wears on the west wall of the 
chapel, although this may have been copied at her desire from cither of two earlier examples that of the 
mother of Khufuw-khaf or that on the stela of Queen Merytyetcs. Even if we could be certain of a definite 
style of work attributable to In-kaf we should he discouraged from looking for it in the chapel of Neb- 
cinakhet. for we are told in the inscription there that the painter Semer-ka designed the tomb and was 
thus probably responsible for the laying out of the scenes and the first drawings on the wall What 
ability In-kaf posseted as a sculptor has been ohscured by the bad quality of the local stone in G 7 » 0 
LG 86* and LG 12 (where he possibly worked), and by weathering. That his skill was of no ntln 
qualny is testified by the beauty of the sunk reliefs on the entrance-jambs of Mcresankh III and bv 

the fine carving of the birds posed above the papyrus flowers in die swamp scene of Nebemakhet’s 
chapel. 

One series of reliefs of individnsl quality can be related definitely to tie name of a sculptor These 
are the decombons of the oUcrmg-roum of Ptah-hotep „ Saqqanh (MM D 64), which i„ all probability 
tyete executed by the sculptor Nyanlth-ptah who is shown on the east wall. His masterpiece was the 
hunting and swamp scene on the east wall, where the bold carving with its rounded surface, the pinmp 
tonus, and a eeriatn prcddecrion or curved I,net and the enrichment of the pattern with phtnt fonns 
present las style at «, best, h.mdat work appear, consistently throughout rite chapel and produce, an 
.mprcssmn of a style winch « nr nuposstble ,0 confuse with other work of the some period This style 
d.d no. extend even m.o the moms of the chapel of Akhct-hctep, of which the offering-room of Ptah 
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hotep forms a part. For once we seem justified in attributing at least the dominant influence throughout 
Ptah-hotep’s reliefs to the sculptor Ny-ankh-ptah. 

It is certainly true that in the transitional period between Dyn. Ill and IV, while the sculptures of 
the stone-lined niches, the primitive niche-stones, and the cruciform chapels bear a family likeness to 
one another, each piece preserves an individual quality of its own. This impression of individuality is 
enhanced by the occurrence of the unusual treatment of the walls of the niches of N derma'at and Atct 
with inlaid figures. It might be possible to mistake the few fragments of sculpture in relief from Nefcr- 
ma’at’s chapel for similar work of Rahotep and Nofret, and these reliefs may have been executed by the 
same workmen. The carvings of FS 3078 are closely similar, but those of Methen begin to have a 
quality more in keeping with the style of the reign of Cheops although they are still of the high, bold 
type of the other transitional reliefs. Heavier and even bolder in style, with very high relief, are the some¬ 
what earlier carvings of ly-nefer. Unmistakably different are the reliefs of Akhct-a a, which are more 
nearly allied to the work of Kha-bauw-sokar. There can be little question that the same sculptor 
decorated the niches of both Kha-bauw-sokar and Hathor-ncfer-hetcp, although a less able assistant 
executed the lintel and drum pieces of the entrances to their chapels. I should hesitate to assign the 
Akhet-a'a reliefs to the same group of craftsmen, although they belong to the same school in a wider 
sense and are probably contemporary. The drawing of the hieroglyphs in these three chapels shows 
stylistic affinities with that of the earlier Hesi-ra panels, with the Turin reliefs of Zoscr, the boundary 
stelae, and the base of the standing statue of Zoscr, The slightly cramped forms and the tendency to 
use tall slender signs is in strong contrast to the broad, heavy masses of the work of ly-nefer, Methen, 
Rahotep, or FS 3078- 

It is not remarkable in a period when the sculptor was attaining a mastery over his material that a 
complete uniformity of style had not yet become universal. At Giza during the reign of Cheops the 
huilding operations of that king created the largest school of craftsmen that had existed so far in Egypt. 
The immense building enterprises of Zoscr. Hum (if he built the Bent Pyramid at Dahshur), and 
Sneferaw had raised the ability of the craftsman to an extraordinarily high level and had prepared the 
way for further development'in the reign of Cheops, It now* becomes more difficult to distinguish 
stylistic differences of one tomb from another. In the first half of Dyn. IV at Giza the differences, 
apart from the two main trends of high and low relief, are chiefly dependent upon the degree oi care 
w ith which the work is executed. In spite of this fact there are four chapels at Giza which are executed 
in an almost identical type of fine low relief, and which one is tempted to assign to the same group of 
craftsmen. The resemblance is purely a matter of the cutting of the reliefs, and does not concern the 
subject-matter of the representations. These chapels are those of Ankh-haf (G 7510) and Merytyctes 
(G 7650), both of the reign of Chephren, and those of Hemyuwnuw (G 4000) and Ka-khem (?) (G 2130), 
of the reign of Cheops. Related to these are the low reliefs of the queen’s chapel G 1 b, the slab-stelae, 
two fragments from the Cheops pyramid temple, the block from the debris of the Chephren temple, the 
blocks of the reign of Cheops from Lisht, and the Early Dyn. V reliefs of Wcscrkaf and Sahara. 1 he 
style probably owes its origin to some particularly able sculptor of the reign of Cheops. 

Individual characteristics are lost in the medium reliefs of the second half of Dyn. IV, the nummuhtic 
reliefs, and the plaster-sized caning of the rock-cut tombs. The high ability of the average sculptor 
continued throughout Dyn. V and into Dyn. VI, and a general resemblance is mam tamed in all the 
reliefs of the type where the background is often left almost to its full height and the relief is low with a 
deep incision near the outlines of the figures. Here and there a resemblance in the layout of the scenes 
or the selection of subject-matter brings a group of tombs into relation with one another, have pointed 

3 * 
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out such a resemblance between the chapels of Mer-ib, Seshat-hetep, and Nesuwt-nofer at Giza. A 
clearer example is shown by the chapels of Seshem-nofcr (G 5080) and his son Seshem-ntifer (G 5170), 
where the scenes are practically identical down to small details, arranged in the same position on the 
walls, The Tubingen reliefs (G 5170) are decidedly inferior in quality and were obviously copied from 
the walls of the father's chapel, but not necessarily by the same craftsmen. Similar resemblances have 
been noted in an earlier chapter between the chapel of ly-mery (G 6020} and the rock-cut tombs of 
Yascn (G 2196) and Ka-m-nofret {LG 63), At Saqqarah, the shape of two chapels and the similarity of 
the scenes suggest a possible origin in the work of the same craftsmen. The chapel of Duwa-hap 
(MM D 59} is no longer available for comparison with the other, Akhet-hetcp-her (MM D 60, in 



F10. 234. Man carryirp boxes 3 lung from yoke, G 50S0. 


Leiden). The latter chapel shows a certain resemblance in the use of unusual scenes (the snaring of 
birds in an orchard and the dragging of statues accompanied by dancers, on a door-jamb), and in the fine 
quality of the carving, with the chapel of Akhet-hetep in the Louvre. 


The influence of the originality of some artist through the copying of his invention by contemporaries 
and descendants is, of course, so obvious and fundamental that all Egyptian an may be said to he made 
up of the repetition of earlier forms, with certain additions made by each succeeding generation and the 
discarding of certain unsatisfactory elements. Thus all the elements of a given period must have origi¬ 
nated in an earlier period or have been invented at that time. It is almost impossible to date exactly 
the introduction of these various dements. Certain small details stand out from the rest, plainly the 
result of acute individual observation which had an immediate appeal for those who saw the work ’ One 
can only cite the earliest preserved example of such a detail without being certain that this is its first 
occurrence. A popular example of this sort was the pose of the figure carrying objects slung from a yoke 
over his shoulders and steadied by one arm which has been flung over the yoke. This is first to be 
observed in the paintings of FS 3080 and was copied with minor variations in many chapels (G ^60 
Ucbchen. G 5080 (Fip. aj+). G S.JD, LG 63, ly-mery. LG 53. G 2378. and G 7837). Another 
observed carefully the way «n wh,ch a calf was home upon the shoulders of an offering-bearer much as 
tn the Greek statue form of the ‘calf-bearer’. This is found in the chapels of G 7140 (Fig. 235), G 4-10, 

7 5080 ( F ,r ‘ and G 5I7 °- h was vaned % anothcr position in which the artist seldom mastered 
the space relationship between the body of the animal and the arms of the man (Mcthen, G 7560 
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(Fig. 236)1 Kaninesuwt (Fig. 236), &c.), but see the example in G 5080 (Fig. 236). The motif of the 
man drinking from a jar, the sleeping herdsman in a mat seat, the boatman who has tumbled into the 
water, and the aged oxherd are a few examples of genre touches that owe their origin to the pervading 
influence of some keen observer. In the drawing of animals one of the most attractive inventions is the 
gazelle with leg upraised while her young one feeds. Perhaps the earliest example of this is in the chapel 



Fit. 235. Man carrying gazelle, G 50S0; man carrying calf, G 7 M°‘ 



FIG. 236. Man earn ing animal, G 5080; man carrying gazelle. Kairi- 
nesuwt (Junker, Giza, II, fig- 18); man carrying gazelle, G 7S 60 - 



Fie. 237. Gazelles: Nebemakhct (L.D., II, pi. ta )5 Ptahhrtep, 1 , pi. XXII, 


of Prince Ncbemakhet (Fig. 237). It appears again in Ptah-hotep (Fig. 237) and G 2091, and is modi¬ 
fied once for a goat in an unpublished chapel at Meir (Pepy-ankh Heny-kem), and in G 2091 and 
G 2196 for a cow. More popular was the cow turning to lick her feeding calf, which appears in in¬ 
numerable examples. Again, we find the gesture of pulling a recalcitrant donkey b\ the foreleg repeated 
over and over again in agricultural scenes. The rare hyena pawing at an arrow in its muzzle was probably 
invented for the Sahura reliefs and appears again in the Middle and New Kingdoms. 1 he hovering 
kingfisher (seen from the front) perhaps originated in the Wcserkaf reliefs and was repeated again in the 
Leiden mastaba and on a fragment in the Louvre. The dog seizing a prostrate gazelle by the throat, 
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which occurs in all hunting scenes, goes hack to a Dyn, I original on the inlaid disk from the tomb of 
Hemaka at Saqqarah. A rare detail of the hunting scene, in which a Lion holds a gazelle dangling in the 
air, appears in several Late Dyn. V versions mentioned in a preceding chapter, the best example being 
in the chapel of Thiy, The group of lion and bull was copied by Mereruwka’s artist probably from the 
chapel of Ptah-hotep and is repeated later in the Middle Kingdom tomb of Senbi at Meir, The quail in 



!■ to. 238. Man skinning animal hung from tree, G 2184. 



Fig. 239. Goals eating leaves from trees, G 2184. 


the mids ; ° f ,hc are fo “” d “ ‘*'"=>1 chapels, good example, bring those of Mereruwka and 
(* 1 nay. 1 he motif oi goata eating leaves from trees became popular in the Late Old Kingdom (Fig 2,0) 
although it i. known from at least one Late Dyn. V example (Louvre. Akhet-betcp). The action of skin¬ 
ning an animal hangmg from a tree, found already at Medum. had a long life throughout the Old King¬ 
dom (Fig. 238). The fairly careful copying of whole scenes has been noted a number of times in die 
preceding text in such group, a. the bird-snaring i„ the orchard (Weserkaf, the chapels in Brussels 
Leiden, and the Louvre, and probably Thiy and Mereruwka). or the jackal awaiting die binh of a voung 
aounal (Louvre chapel. G 2,86. Zawiye, el Meiteen), which is itself a more elaborate version of tkescene 
in which the crocodile awaits die birth of a young hippopotamus or a jackal dun of a deaett animal The 
funeral scenes uf Dyn. VI in dm tomb, of Oar, Yeduw. Mereruwka, Ankh-ma-hor, and the Mcit tomb 
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of Pepy-ankh Heny-kem might also be mentioned. More ordinary examples of such repetition could be 
increased endlessly. Yet in every ease of repetition the new workman has altered his original in some 
slight detail so that the copy is not identical 

We find in a survey of Old Kingdom art that in spite of the fact that the material is often fragmentary 
it is possible to trace the gradual development from Predynastic times to the end of the Old Kingdom, 
and also to note certain elements that were retained as a basis for the art of the Middle Kingdom. I he 
difficulties of dating upon stylistic grounds are all too evident, but the preceding study shows. I hope, 
that, if one begins with a chronology based upon historical evidence and upon the succession of tomb 
types and the development of archaeological groups, it is possible to complete this evidence usefully 
by the observation of stylistic changes in sculpture and painting. Once the general style of a period is 
established upon definite grounds it is possible to examine the individual variations that occur in each 
period, and in a few rare instances to note the influence which has been asserted by an artist of special 
ability. 

By studying the general rules of representation and the point of view (even if largely unconscious) 
which the artist maintained toward his material, it is possible to explain much that seems curious to the 
modern eye in Egyptian draughtsmanship and the exceptions and variations which occasionally appear 
fall into their proper place in relation to the general background of Egyptian art as a whole. The 
Egyptian ar n s t was never wholly consistent in his representation, for his art was not the result oi a care¬ 
fully thought out method of approach as it is in the modem sense. Much of the ordering and cataloguing 
of its different aspects must be purely arbitrary in order to enable the student to collect his material in 
a form easy for reference. Above all. an examination of Old Kingdom art destroys the criticism which 
has been levelled so often at Egyptian art that >t is bound narrowly hv adherence to convention, dis- 
playing endless and tiresome repetition. 
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THE COLOURING OF OLD KINGDOM 

HIEROGLYPHS 

I N the following table the hieroglyphs have been grouped according to colour and in the order of Gardiner's sign 
list, A few rare hieroglyphs, not in that list, have been drawn, for others a brief description seemed sufficient, while 
a number of the complicated signs are given in colour on Plates A and 8 . The examples are taken from a limited 
number of chapels in which the painted decoration is preserved, and from the funerary temples of Wescrkaf, Sahura, 
Neferirlura, Ne-user-ra, and Tely. The Wescrkaf and Tety reliefs are not as yet published. For the others the careful 
colour natations on the drawings in llorchardt’s publications have been used, with 3 reference to the page or plate on 
which they cun be found in those volumes. Much material can be found in the coloured plates of Petrie’s Medum from 
the chapels of Xeferma'at, Atet, and Rahotep, as well as two fragments in Cairo from the painted corridor of Atet’s 
chapel (Fig. 61). Valuable evidence is also to fie found in Murray's Saqqaru Mastabas for the colouring of the hieroglyphs 
un the niches of Kha-bau w-sokar and Hathor-nefer-hetep, and in the chapels of Itcty, User-neter, TTiiy, Nefer-seshem- 
f’tah, Sckhcm-ka. and D 6a. Examples are also drawn from Davies's Ptaiihrtep, I, for the chapels of Akhet-hetep and 
Ptah-hotcp (D <>4), and from Mrs. Williams'* The Decoration ofthe Tomb of Pemtb for the chapels of Ka-m-sennuw and 
Perneb in the Metropolitan Museum. The Dyo. Vi dupe) of Yeduwt, published by Macnunallah, also furnishes 
important evidence. 

Four of the Gian sJab-stclae have interesting coloured hieroglyphs. For that of Wcpemnofret (G 1201) in the 
University of California l have made use of N. dc G. Davies’s painted copy. I am indebted to notes made by Mrs. 
W illiams for the colours «0 the slab-ale la of Nofert (G 1207), also at California. 1 have myself examined the slab-stela 
of Ncfert-yahet (G 1225] in the Curtis Collection in Paris and that of ]wnw (G 4150) in ilildcsheiin (Junker, Giza, I, 
pi, XXVII). Apart from the Medum chapels and the four slab-stelae, the evidence from Dyn. IV is rather meagre until 
we reach the well-preserved chapel of Queen Mcresankh III (G 7530) at the end of the dynasty. There is some material, 
however, at Giza in the inscription on the statue of Hemyuwnuw (G 4000) in Hildesheiin (Junker, Giza. I, pi. XXIII), 
on a fragment from the chapel of Prince Ka-wab (G 7120), and in the chapels of Khufuw-khaf (G 7140) and Meryt- 
ycics (G 7630). Later examples of painted hieroglyphs are found at Giza in G 5080 (Scshem-nofer), G 5170 (Seshero- 
nofer, Tubingen), G 4970 (Nesuwt-nofer), G 6010 (Ptah-ncfer-bauw), G fioao (ly-mcry), in Junker’s chapels of 
Kanmcsuwt II, Seneb, Kay. Kahyfy, and Ncn-sezer-ka (G 2100 Annex II), and in the burial-chambers of Ka m- 
ankh and Ka-khcr-ptah (Junker, Varbmcht, 1914, P l. II). Other Giza chapels with coloured hieroglyphs preserved 
are G 1029 (Sekhcm-ka), G 2196 (Yasen), G 4861, G 1673, G .234, G 2342, G 2433, and G 2381 (Nekhebuw, reliefs 
in Boston). Two chapels from Saqqarah in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts increase the evidence (Ka-m-nofret, D 23, 
and Ptah-sekhem-ankh, D 41). I have found a number of examples on the Cairo stelae 1564, i + , 5 , and 1417 from the 
Saqqarah chapel of Tep-m-ankh (D It) and on the stela and reliefs From the chapel of Nen-kheft-ka (D 47), as well as in 
the Cairo paintings of Sneferuw-m-shat-f found by De Morgan at Dahshur. Finally, I have used other miscellaneous 
material: the Naga-cd-P*r painted rock-cut chapd X 359, the Abusir chapel of Ptah-shepses, the Louvre chapel of 
Akhet-hetep, the Hildeshetm relief 3086, the Hildeshetm tablet of Meny, the Vienna stela of Iha, and Upsius’s 
coloured drawings of the Abusir chapel of Fetcku (LS 1), 

Perhaps a word of caution should be given as to the use of the coloured plates (A, B f and Frontispiece) Three 
types of work have l**n reproduced: painting alone (Atet (Cairo fragment), X 359, Ka-kher-ptah), low relief (Wepem- 
nofret, Xesuwt-nofer (G 4970). Cairo 1415, and the Frontispiece (G 2001)), and sunk relief (Meresankh III (G 7 cto)) 
The indication of the relief has been made very slight but even so it must not be confused with the broken colour of 
(be inner markings of the hieroglyphs. In most cases there should be no difficulty, butin the delicate grey markings on 
some of the hieroglyphs of Wcpemnofret it is particularly difficult in a painted copy to distinguish these sharply from 
the shadow along the edge of the relief. r * 
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Red: 

[Ordinarily dark-red without any outlines, but when marked red-orange (RO) or light-red (LR) the outlines are almost 

invariably drawn in darker red.} 

D 20 .£■ Atet (only front line, no eye). 

Das Neferma'at, Atet, Wepemnofret, Nofert (G 1207), Nesuwt-nofcr, Meresankh III, Kaninesuwt II, 

Scneb, G 6010 (RO), Ka-m-ankh, Ray, Kahyfy (RO), Sekhemka, Thiy, User-neter, S> *4, Akhct-hetcp. 
Itcty, Nefer-seshem-ptah, Yeduwt, Pemeb (LR), Sabura (pi. 60), 

D 28 U Neferma’at, Khufuw-khaf, Meresankh 111 , Kjinincsuwt II, G 1029, Nc/crirkara (p. 28}. 
i) 32 0 liahyfy (RO), Yeduwt. 

D 35 Atet, 

D 36_* Rahotep, Wepemnofret, Khufuw-khaf (LR), Metcsankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Ray, Ka-m-ankh, Sen eh 

Ka-kher-ptah, Akhet-hetep, Yeduwt, Pemeb (LR). 

D 38 a-j Nefer-scshem-ptah (cake black). 

D 39 u Itety (bowl green). 

D 4b Atet, Wepemnofret, Nofcrt (G 1207), Iwnw, Meresankh Ill, Ihiy, Ka-kher-ptah) Yeduwt, 

D 50 j Ka-khcr-ptah. 

D 34 A Meresankh Ill, Yeduwt, 

D 58 J Neferma’at, Atet, Wepemnofret, Nofcrt (G 1207), Iwnw, Meresankh Ill, Nesuwt-nofcr, Ka-kher-ptah, 
N 359, G 6020 (RO), Yeduwt, Sahara (pi. 51), 

E 9 ia, Yeduwt. 

E 17 Kahyfy (RO). 

F 20 D 64, Sckhem-ka, User-neter, M.F.A. Ka-m-nofrct (LR). 

F 24 Yeduwt (hoof black or yellow). 

F zb *fSf Kha-bauw-sokar. 

F 30 User-netcr. 

F 34 p Rahotep, Nen-sezer-ka, Nesuwt-nofer, Ptah-hotep (D 64) (’brownish ), Thiy, 

F 35 | Atet, Nofcrt (G 1207), Yeduwt, N 359. 

F 39 D 64, Akhct-hetcp, Nefcr-seshem-ptah, Thiy (LR), Yeduwt, G 2423, Sahum (pi. 26), 

F 40 ^ Yeduwt. 

F 46 « Hathor-nefer-hctcp, Nesuwt-nofer (LR), 

F 5s ^ Rahotep (LR), Femeh. 

G 23 Kahyfy (RO), D 64, Akhct-hetcp, Ka-kher-ptah (LR). 

G 47 2 ^ Ka-kher-ptah. 

M 3 Rahotep, Meresankh 111 , N 359- 
M 33 »»» Rahotep. 

M 43 Kaninesuwt 11 . 

N 1 ^ (?) Hildesheim 3086. 

N 5 <5 Meresankh TO (solid red), Yeduwt, Pemeb (centre solid red). 

N 25 boo Kahyfy (LR), Yeduwt. 

N ab Atet, M.F.A. Ka-m-nufret (LR). 

N 33 * Pemeb, Sahura (PI. bo). 

O 3 Ouru 1415 (LR). 

O 22 (T| N 359. 

O 25 U Nen-kheft-ka (LR). 

O 28 fl M.F.A, Ka-m-nofret. _ . . _ , 

O 29 — Rahotep. Nofret (G 1207), Iwnw, Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Ptah-hotep (D 64). Feme ». 

O 34 — Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Kay, Ka-m^nkh, Pemeb. Yeduwt. 

P 8 j Meresankh ID. N 359. 

Q 6 E3 Ncn-sezer-ka. 

Q 7 Ka-kher-ptab, Y'eduwt, N 359* 
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An 21 
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Aa 27 
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Red outline 

*35 

i 

* 39 


*44 


G 1 

& 

*5 

© 

N it 


O 34 


S 27 

11 1 


Seneb. 

Rnhotep, Nefcnna’at, Atet, VVepemnofret, Xofert (G 1207), Iwnw t Meresankh III, Iva-kher-ptnh, G 6020 
(RO), G 1029, Thiy, Ptah-hottp{D 64), Nett-kiieft-ka, Kahyfy, Ka-m-ankh, Cairo 1415 (LR), Yeduwt, 
Sahura {pi. 56}. 

G4940. 


Neferma at, Meresankh III. 


Kha-bauw-sobr, 


Kahyfy (RO), Ncsuwt-nofcr (LR). 


Yeduwt. 


Nofert (G 1207), 
D64, 


Yeduwt. 

No/crt (G 1207). 


Ka-khrr-piah, User-neter, D 64, Akltet-lictcp. 

Nesuw.-m.fer, Ka-m-ankh, Ptah-hotep (D 64), Thiy, M.F.A. Kz-m-mh* (LR), Yeduwt, N 359. 
Yeduwt* 

Kahyfy (RO). 

Ci 601 o k Itcty, Ka-khcr-ptsh. 

Yeduwt. 

Wepcmnufret (purple-brown), G hoio (similar). Thiy (brown), Itety (orange), Akhel-hetep, User-neter, 
D 6z f ISlcfcnrktira (p. r 

N°fert (G Merra&nkh III, G 6020 (OJ.Tli, (Wo). AUwJMep, Fa*. (LS ,). 

Atet. Meresankh Ill (?). 

Ka-khcr-ptah, Perneb, 


Neferma at, Kay. 

Ncsuwt-nofer. 

Ka-kher-ptah (bone white, meat red), 
Meresankh III. 

Cairo 1415. 

Wcpcmnofret. 

Ka-kher-ptah. 

Wcpcmnofret. 
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Nesuwt-nofer. 

N 359 ‘ 

Meresankh III, 

N 359’ 

Weptmnofret, Nesuwt-nafer, 

Kay. 

Ka-khcr-ptah. 

Kaninesiiwt IL 
Kay, 

Kay, Ncsuwt-nofer, Sahura (pi 24), 


Neferrria'at, 

Neferma’a^ Atet (yellow beak and feet). 
User-neter. 

Neferma'at, 

Itow (?), Thiy, Akhet-hetep, Geer-nctcr. 


Thly, 

Ka-m-ankh (over yellow and tilled with blue), 

Hatho r-nefer-hete p > 

Rahotepp Meresanktt III. 

Ptah-hatep, and common h\ Ycduwtp &e. 

Meresankh III, (Jser-neter. 

Ka-m-ankh, 

Thiy, Ka-m-ankh, 

Meresankh III. 

Ptah-hotep (D 64)* 

Raiiotep. 

Ptah-hotep (D 64). 

Rahotep, 

Ycduwt 

Ka-kher-ptah. 

Meresankh III, Thiy, Sahura (pi 24), 

Meresankh III t Kfl-khcr-ptah, Itety. 

Pemeb. 

Rahotep, Atet* Iwnw* Meresankh IIl h Kanin esuwt III Bench, G 6cao p Ka-kher-ptah, Ka-m-ankh, 
Soefeniw-in-shat-f, Ycduwt, Ptah-hotep (D 64), Ferneb, Thiy, Hildeshemi 3086, Sahura fpl. 49), 

Ka-m-ankh, 

Ncferma'at, Atet, Kha-bauw-sokar. Hathor-ncfer-hetep, Wcpcmnofret (grey, black lines), Thly, 

Hat hor-nefer-h etep. 

Rahntep. Atet. Meresankh 111 , Thiy, D 62, Pemeb, Yeduwt, Sahara (pi. 53), 

Rahotepp Hathor-ntfer-hetep, Thiy* Seneb, 

Rahotepp Meresankh III (yellow inside square in comer} p Nen-sescr-ka, 1 hiy, Cairo *415* 

Rahotep. 

Rahotep. 

Rahotep, Atet, Meresankh III (loop filled with yellow), F rhiy t Akhet^hctep, Seneb, 

Thiy, 

Meresankh III (background filled with yellow). 

3& 
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37o 

T 30 
U30 
U 3 t 
U36 

V 10 
V13 

V 28 

W24 

X I 

X* 
X 8 


l 

a 

T 

o 


G 

A 


z 1 • 

— -B 


User-neter, 

ka-m-fitikh. 

Pemeb. Ka-kher-ptah. 

Neferma’at, Atet, Wepcmnufrct, Thiy, D 62, Ka-m-ankh. 

G 2423 A (black on yellow background). 

Ks-kbcr-ptah. 

Ka-kher-ptah. 

1 Lathor-nefer-hctcp, Atet, Rahotep, Iwnw, Cairo 1417, 

Nefcnna'at, Aiet, Rahotep, Ncfert-yabet (G 1223), Iwnw, Meresankh III, Nen-screr-ka, Thiy, Ka-m- 
aukh, Hildesheim 30S6, aut other tombs listed by Miss Murray, Wcserkaf, Sahura (pi. 49). 

Rahotep, Meresankh III. 

Meresankh til (background yellow, inner triangle fUled with blue), Thiy, 064. Pcmcb, Cairo i 4 I 5 ' 
Ka -m-ankh, Nefer-aeshcm-ptah. 

Ptah-hotep (D (14), Pemeb, Thiy, Sahura (pi. 17). 

Iwnw (grey), Wcpemnofret (grey, red spout). 


Black 

lines around white: 

Da 


Rahotep( i). 

d 4 


Meresankh Ill, 

Dy 

& 

Ka-kher-ptah. 

F 32 


Rahoicp( ?). 

M iz 

I 

Ka-m-ankh. 

M *7 

I 

Ka-m-ankh, Sncferuw-in-shat-f. 

M *8 

J 

Stieferuw-in-sliat-f. 

M 23 

* 

G 1673, Ka-rn-ankh, 

M 41 


Ka-kher-ptah. 

N 3 t» 

in 

Ka-m-ankh. 

X 4 » 

O 

Ka-m-ankh. 

04 

ro 

G 1673. 

Q3 

0 

Kahotcpf?), Ko-m-aflkh. 

T38 

a 

Snefcniw-in-shal-f. 

U 1 

> 

Ka-m-ankh. 

v *3 


Ka-m-ankh. 

V 3 . 

<=* 

Ka-khcr-plah. 

W24 

© 

G1342. 

Was 

1 

(legs red) Rahotep, Atet. 

X 1 

a 

<> 2342, 

X a 

Q 

Ka-kher-ptah. 

Y 2 

— 

Rahotep. 

- D 

Yellow: 

Rahotep; ease determining *— a 


[Outlined in fed, unless black outline* are noted. In the Medum plates all yellow hieroglyphs are outlined in black, 
but I believe this is only for the sake of dearness in the printing. One or two signs have red or black inner lines, and 
these I have noted.] 

D at «- Hathor-nder-helep, Atet, Rahotep, C 6010 (Y? and RO). 

D 28 Lf Alet, Rahotep. 

D 35 -- Yeduwt. 

I> 36 —1 Nefcrma'at, Rahotep. Ycduwt, 

D 39 *— Ka-ny-ncsuwt II (bowl red), Ka-tn-setmuw (bawl blue). 
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D+i 
D 46 
D 58 

E 9 
E 21 
F 4 
F13 

F 18 

F 22 

F30 

F 35 

F45 
G 17 
G 43 

13 

1 6 

1 7 
19 

I to 
M 3 
JVl 17 
M 30 
M 33 

M 41 
N 11 
N 14 
N 22 
N 33 
O 21 
O 22 
O 29 
O 31 
O 50 

Ps 
P 8 
Q 1 

Q 3 

Q6 
RS 
RiS 
S 19 
S 25 
S 29 
S38 


—i G 6020 (blue bracelet). 

flathor-nefer-hetep, Rahotep, 

J Rahotep, Snefemw-m-shat-f. 

Ka-khcr-ptah, M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret (YO with red outlines). 

W Meresankh III (plain yellow, and buff floured). 

& Rahotep. 

\j Nesuwt-nofer, N 359, 

s _ Ka-m-ankh (yellow outlines aruund white). 

.£4 Meresankh III, Pemeb (tuft uf tail black), 
j Atet (black hoof and outlines). 

4=1 Meresankh 111 (red markings). 

J Meresankh III (red markings). 

"f Nesuwt-nofer. 

Neferma’at. Atet, 

Neferma’at, Atet, Meresankh 111 , G 6oao, Kahyfy, Ka-kher-ptah. 

Kanirscsuvvt II: headless bird. 

■u- Nefenna’ati Atet, 
n Sahara (pi. 50). 

Ha Neferma'at, 

Neferma’at, .Atet, Rahotep, G 6020 (red outlines, black horns), Ka-m-ankh (similar), Meresankh III 
(black marks), Kahyfy, Pemeb (black horns), Ycduwt 
Neferma’at, Atet, Rahotep, Meresankh 111 , G 6020, Teduwl 

— Rahotep. 

i| Atet, Hemyuwnuwv Kay, Nen-kheft-ka. 

5 Kuninesuwt II, Ka-khcr-ptah. 
ki> Neferma’at, Thiy, G 1029. 

Determinative for figs: User-neter, Pemeb, 

Pemeb, 

^ Ka-kher-ptah, 

Cairo 1415* Femeb (centre lost), 

=> Nen-khcft-ka. 

« Piah-hotep (D 64), G 1234- 
g Meresankh III (black outlines), 
ft) Kay (red column and outlines), 

— Sahura (pi. 55) (dark yellow). 
t=r Mere sankh lit (red markings). 

0 Thiy. 

^ Rahotep. 

| Rahotep. 

J Nen-kheft-ka. 

Rahotep: stool with bent wood supports. 

□ N'f'nrc.'u (black lino), Atet, Raho.cp, Wepamofet (black lino). Iwnw, Hanyumm.. Hnbor-ncfcr. 

hetep, Kha-bauw-sokar, Kay. 
m Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Nen-khcft-ka, Thiy, 

^ Atet (black markings). 

^ Nesuwt-nofer, Nen-kheft-ka, 

Ka-m-ankh (yellow outlines around white). 

FJ[ Sahura (pi, 11). 

[I Rahotep, Meresankh 111 (buff coloured), 

| Nesuwt-nofer. 
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37 1 

s 39 1 

8 43 

Tj \ 

T 9 * 

Tit — 

Ti 4 ) 
T «7 ^ 
U 6 \ 

U^3 f 

uas i 

Vi 

V4 fl 

V 6 5 

v 13 ~ 
Vis ’T 
Vii w 
V19 f) 

v *3 

Vi 4 | 

V i 7 - 
V*8 l 

V 30 ^ 

V 31 ^=» 

w 3 w 


10 B 

12 St 
24 O 


X 3 0 
X 6(f) a 

y 2 — 

Z 10 >e 
Z II + 
Aa 1 o 

A* 31 fl 


Kahyfy. 

Rahatep, Hemyuwnuw. 

Akhet-hetcp, Pemeb. 

Ka-m-ankh (yellow outlines around white), Femeb. 

Peraeb, 

Iwuw (red lines), ka-khtr-ptah (outlined m black), G 6020. 

Nesuwt-nofer, 

Hathor-ncfer-hetep, 

Mcrcsankh III (buff coloured). 

Neferma’at (black blade), Atct (bbck blade), N 359. 

N'cfcrma at (black marks), Sn e/eruw- i n-shat-f (black marks), 

Yeduwt. 

WepemnoCrct, Me resank h III, Itety, N 359 . 

Iwnw, Kahyfy. 

Iwnw, Nesuwt-noftr. Kay. 

Atet (red legs), Rahotep (once, all yellow), Mcresankh III, 

Iwnw (f) t Nesuwt-no/cr, 

Atct. 

Wcpemnofret (pi. A), Mcresankh HI, Snefcmw-in-shat-f, Sahura (pi. 34). 

Hathor-ncfc r-hetcp, 

Ncsuwt-nofer. 

Nefcrma’at, Wejxnmfret, Ncfcrt-yahei, Kay. 

Ncfcrma’at, Wcpemruifret, Hcmyuwnuw, Mcresankh III (bbck lines), Kav, N359. 

Nefcrmaat (red lines, bbck handle), Atct (bbck handle), Wcpemnofret (black lines; PL A), Kay (red 
lines)* Cairo 1417* 

fcTat (black marks), Rahotep, N359. 

Ka-khcr-ptah, Kay: variation of W 3* 

Perrob. Yttiuwt. 
ftahnti:p T Uaer-netcr. 

Atct* 

Ruhutep: shoulder jar. 

Kay: ewer ami bairn, 

Yeduwt, Pcmeb, 

Pemeb, 


Rahotep (black lines), G 6020 (red lines, black seal). 

Ncn-kheft-ka (f), 

Pcmcb, .Sahura (pi. 24). 

NeW« (red lines), Ate, (red lines), Rahotep (black lines), Kha-bamv-sokar, 
Wepemnofret, Nesuwt-nofcr (HO, dark red lines), Kay. Tliiy, N 359, 
Nen-seser-ka. 


Htthor-ocfcr-bctep, 


Enid 


Kn-m-scnnuw. 


Bluer 



D6, 

fils 

Ncn-kheft-ka. 

Fl3 

1 

Nen-khdt'kn. 

Fa6 


^ 359- 

F 31 

i 

Itety. 


[Ordinarily with black outlines.) 
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G 36 When hilly preserved, white breast outlined in red, red legs, eye, and beak, rest blue, Rahotep (blue-grey), 

Meresankh HI. Kay T Ramnesuwt 11 , Ne&uwt-nofer, User-neter, D 64, Akhet-hetep, Perneb p liety. 
Sndemw-m-shat-l 
G 37 Rahotep (blue-grey). 

I io ^ Yeduwt. 

M 4 [ N 359. 

M 17 ^ ® 1234, Sahura (pi. 37). 

M 37 V Sneferuw-in-ahat-f. 

Nu ^ N 359. 

N 14 * N 359. 

N 17 — Ptali-Kctcp, Pcmeb, Ka-kher-ptah, Ka-m-ankh, Kahyfy, N 359, Yeduwt. 

N 24 =25 N 359. 

N 29 & Ka-m-nofm (M.F.A.), Pemeb, D 64, Ncn-seKer-ka, Ka-kher-ptah. 

N 33 o Pcmeb. 

N 35 — Itcty, N 359 (?), Sahura (pi. 36). 

N 36 = Rahotep (black rippled lines), Sneferuw-ia-shat-f (border line* wavy as in Rahotep). Meresankh III, 
G 6020 (red outlines), G 1234. 

N 39 — Meresankh, Ka-kher-ptah, Kahyfy, Nesuut-nufcr, Nen-kbefc-ka, Yastn, Thiy. Pemeb, Nc/cr-seshem- 
ptah, Yeduwt. 

N 40 ’j? (legs red) Kay, Pcmeb, 

N 41 n Meresankh III, Nesuwt-nofer, Ptah-hutep (D 64), Thiy, Per neb. 

O 1 n D 6a, D 64, Akhet-hetcp, Pcmeb, Nen-kheft-ka, Itety, Ka-m-ankh, Ka-kher-ptoh. 

O 4 ra D 64, Sekhem-ka, Ka-kher-ptah. 

0 6 Nesuwt-nofer, Ncn-kheft-ka, Akhct-belcp, Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 27). 

O 35 7 T Ka-m-ankh (?). 

O 48 © N 359. 

Q 1 jJ D 64, Perneb, Uscr-neter, Nen-iheft-ka, Neauwt-nofer (?), Ka-m-ankh, 

Q 3 a G 1234, Ka-kher-ptah, N 359, 

S 34 £ Akhet-hetcp, Nen-kheft-ka, Itety, Ka-m-ankli (over yellow), Sahura (pi. 71). 

S 40 | Ka-khcr-Ptah. 

T 20 \ Meresankh III, Nen-sezer-U Nen-kheit-ka, Uscr-neter, Itcty. 

T 28 a N 359. 

U 31 I — Nesuwt-nofer, G 6020. 

U 36 \ D 62, D 64, Sckhem-ka, Kahyfy, Yeduwt. 

V io a Meresankh III(cartoucheandAa 1, G 43, and 1 9 blue on a yellow background), G 6020, Nesuwt-nofer, D 64, 

V 28 I Ka-khcr-ptnh, Sneferuw-in-shat-f. 

V 3t *=* Ka-kher-ptah, Ka-m-ankh. 

W 24 o Thiy. User-nctcr, D62, D 64, Ka-m-sennuw, Ka-m-ankh, Ka-kher-ptah. 

W 25 | (legs red) Sekhcm-ka, User-ncter, D 6a. 

- Rahotep (blue-grey): round-bottomed basin. 

- Rahotep (blue-grey): ewer and basin. 

X 1 « G 6020, Kaiuncsuwi II (?), Pcmeb, G 4861, Ka-m-ankh* Ka-kher-Puh, Yeduwt, Sneferuw-in-shat-f, 

N 359 and 6 tombs listed by Miss Murray, Sahura (pi. 17), Neferirkara (p. 28), I'ctckta (LS 1). 

X 8 ^ Uaer-neter. 

Z 1 1 Akhet-hetcp. 

Aa 1 © Meresankh III, G 2433 A, Ka-kher-ptah. 

Aa 11 = Yeduwt. 

Aa 20 | Ka-m-ankh (?). 

-- ^ D 64 {Plah-hrtcp, I, pi. XVIII), 

- 0 ftahotep (blue-grey; variant red). 
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Green: 

D 61 

m. 

F + 


F 12 

1 

F 35 

i 

G 36 


l 6 

a 

1 8 


M 1 

0 

M % 


M 12 

1 

M 17 

d 

M 18 

J 

M 20 

m 

M 33 


M 29 

\ 

M 30 

i 

M 37 

m 

M 39 


N 17 

— 

N 22 

EZ 3 

N 33 

Ht 

N 39 

— 

N 41 

Q 

0 4 

ra 

06 

Q 

Q 1 

A 

Q 3 

0 

R9 

1 

S3+ 


S 40 

1 

S 4 z 

t 

T25 

h 

T 28 


0 1 

> 

V + 

ii 

V 6 

$ 

V 10 

0 

V13 


Vt 5 


V t6 

■HU 

V23 


V 28 

I 

V 39 

1 


[Usually with black outlines.] 

D 62, Akhet-hctcp, Sahura (pi. 27). 

Raholep. 

Neferirkara (p. 28). 

Neferirkara (p, 38), 

Kahotep (wing green). 

Sahura (pi, 17). 

D64. 

Seneb, Nen-kheft-ka, Perneb. 

Thiy (individual form not closely resembling font), D 62 (similar but not identical form). 

Wcpenmafret, Rahotep, G 60 io. Yeduwt 

Nefemia'at, Alct, Rahotep, Nofcrt (G 1207). Nefert-yabet (G 1325 ), Iwnw, G Goto, G 6020, Kay (red 
outlines), Kahyfy, G 1029, Yeduwt, Thiy, Sahura (pi. 24). 

Ncsuwt-nofer (legs RO), 

Ralvotcp (base black), Thiy, Kahvfy, Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 16). 

Ncferma'at, Atet, ftahotep, Iwnw, Wepcmiiofrtt, Nefert-yabet (G 1225), Kay, Kaninesuwt 11 , Cairo 
1415, Cairo 1417, Punch, Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 34), Neferirkara (p. 30). 
ftahotep, Akhct-hctcp. 

Yeduwt. 

Akbethetep. 

Nofcrt (G 1207). 

Neferirkara (p. 29). 

Rahotcp. 

ftahotep, Nofen (G 1207, after both black Lind green eye-paint see M 39), 
ftahotep (water lines black), Mertsaitkh Til. 

Sahuni (pi, 56), Neferirkani (p. 30). 

Sahura (pi, 17), 

Nesuwt-nofer, Sahura (pi, 27). 

Thiy, Aklict-hetep, N'en-khcft-ka, 

Mere sank b Ill, Neauwt-nofcr, I> 62, D 64, Akhet-hetep, Thiy, Pemeb, User-ueter, Itety, Cairo 1415, 
Yeduwt, Sahara (pt. iS), 

Nofcrt (G 1207). 

Itety. 

Neferirkara (p. 29). 

I hiv, User-netcr, Nen-kheft-ka (green horizontal alripes on white), M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret 
D 62, D 64. 

Sahura, (pi, 24). 

Kahotep (with while teeth), Nefcrma'at (similar), Meresankh 111 . Nesuwt-tmfer, G 4861, Ptah-hotep 
(D 64; teeth white). M.F.A, Ptah-sekhem-ankh. M,FA Kfl-m-nofrat, Yeduwt. 

Thiy, Ka-m-semiuw. 

Nofcrt (G taoy), Kay. 

G 7650, Ncsuwt-nufer, Seneb, D62, Akhet-hetcp, Weserkaf, Sahura (pi. 52), Neferiritara (p 28). 

Thiy. Pcmeb, Caer-ncter, D 62, D 64, Itety-, Nefcr-scshem-ptah. Yeduwt, Sahura (pi, 51). 

G 6020 (RO legs), D 64 (R legs), Uscr-neter (R legs), Yeduwt (R legs). 

Ncsuwt-nofer (outlined with red), D 62, D 64. 

Nen-sczer-ka, I) 64 (black Jinn). 

Mereaankh III, G 4861, Kay, Kahyfy, Nesuwt-nofer, Cairo 1415, Cairo 1417, Thiy, D 64 D 62 Akhet- 
hetep, Ferneb, Ka-m-senmiw, Yeduwt, Sahura (pi. 33). Neferirkara (p, 39). 

Meresankh III, Yeduwt. Sahura (pi. 39), 
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v JO ^ G 7650, Meresankh III, G 6020, Cairo 14(5. Cairo 14*7, Thiy, User-neter, D 64, Akhet-hetcp, Ycduvvt. 
Sahura (pi. 24), Neferirkara (p. 29), Tcty, 

V 3 t ^ Meresankh III, Scneb, Thiy, User-neter, D 62, D 64, Akhct-hetep, Yeduwt (black handle), Sahum. 

W 24 o Ka-m-sennuw, 

X 1 « Sabura (pis. 34, 51): Ncfeririara (p. 38). 

Aa 1 e Meresankh III, Kaninesuwt II, G 1029, Thiy, User-treter, D 64, Cairn 1415, Yeduwt, G 2433 A, 
Neferirkara (p. 30). 

Aa 5 A Kay (rod outlines), D 64. 

Aa 20 & Sahura (pi. 52), 


Polychrome signs: 
A 6 


A2Q $ 


Flesh red, skirt white, hair black, jar red, water blue; apparently always so when well made; Meresankh 
III {?), Nesuwt-nofer, G 6oto, G 2196, D 64. 

Kneeling man With water poured over stnne( ?). Stone( ?) coloured blue. Viakhttcp y l, pi. 1 %, No. *7. 

Flesh red, skirt white, hair black; Rahotep (colour gone from stall), NcttlWt-nofcr (staff yellow). 

Flesh yellow; Rahotep (staff red). 

Flesh and staff yellow; Meresankh III (female figure)* 

Figure white (colour gone?), hair hlack, red spot on forehead; Rahotep. 

Hair red; Akhet-hetep. 

Dancing man with boomerangs; Ty-mery (G 6030). PL R- Determinative of ib* (Fig- 7 S>* 

Flesh red, hair, eye-parts, and heard black; robe white with red outline; Ka-khcr-ptali. 

Robe red; D62, Akhet-hetcp, ,, .. . . . t 

Flesh yellow, hair black; stick yellow, ring with black mark; robe green with black stripes and black- 

marked white border; Ncfcmui'at {Medum, pi. XX\ 111). 

Flesh red, robe white, hair black, chair yellow; Rahotep. 

Flesh yellow and yellow chair with black markings; Meresankh III (ienuilc figure). 

Determinative for nbt \ flesh red, rectangle of water and curved line green: C 6020 (Fig. 1*5). 

Rectangle with green squares and green curved I me; Sahara (p), 72)* 

Standing figure; flesh yellow, dre« green, feather, necklace, armlets urul anklets blue, hair light red With 
dark red lines; Akhct-lietep (Davies, IHahhrtep. 1 , pi. X\ III). 

Standing figure; dress and tuff sceptre green ; User-tie ter. I) 64. 

Face red hair, eye-lines, beard black; Meresankh 111 , keduwt- 

Flesh yellow, outline of hair, beard, eyes, nose, and mouth drawn in black; outline of face and ears red; 

Meresankh HI, Ft* B. ,, , # 

Flesh yellow; hair and beard black, eyes and eyebrows drawn m hlack; note, mouth, and outline of face 

and cars drawn in red; Pemeh, Ka-tn-sennuw. Ka-m-ankh* 

Hair black, beard blue; Ncn-kheft-ka, 

Black on white with a touch of red in the comers; NcfcTma'at. Rahotep, G '*>*>* 

Eyeball brown; Meresankh III, Wcpcmnofret, D 64* 

Similar with red mark in comer*, but with yellow background; Ttuy and \eduwt. 

Stripe under eye green; Pemeb. 

Black outlines, team blue; Ycduw (0 7102), 

Mouth with curved line of water above; mouth red, water black; Atet* 

Mouth red, water blue; Pemeb, D 64. Ka-kher-ptah, 

Flesh light ret!, shield black, mace yellow; Rahotep. r , 

Arm with curved line of water ahm'e liand; Arm red, water grey outlined m black, \\ epemnufret. 

Arm red, wand yellow; Wcpemnofret, Ka-m-ankh, Ferneb. 

Wand white with red details; Meresankh III. 

Wand brown; User-ncter. 

Wand blue; Itety. 

D 61 ttJ, White, red outlines; base rectangle, blue inside; G 60to* 


A 40 $ 

A 47 ^ 

A so jiJ 

C jo ^ 


D i & 

D 2 o 


D + 


D 7 

D 9 ffi- 

D34 K 

- 4 ^ 

D 45 ^ 
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E II 


Eil 


e 34 


F 1 


f*'4 


F 9 
F 18 
V 

F 29 
F 30 
F 3 > 


F 3a 

G i 


G 4 


G 


5 


C 7 

G 14 


T* 


a 


-a 


t 

7 

r 

♦=1 

i 




* 


Body brown, mane blue; G 6020. 

Black on body; D 64, 

Cult figure of Amibis; Wepemnofret, sec Plate A, 

Yellow with blue collar and tip of tail; Mereaankb 111 . 

Body yellow; Sahura (pi. 48), 

Lioness forming syllable iw; N 359, Plate A. 

Lioness with axe above; Wepemnofret, Plate A. 

Yellow; Akhet-betep, Yeduwt. 

Red; User-neter. 

Black drawing lines on white, stripe of yellow on back: Ka-kher-ptah, Plate B. 

White, red outlines, boms yellow; Wepemnofret. 

White, red outlines, black spots, red where neck is cut off; Thiy, Ka-kher-ptah (yellow horns). 
Yellow horns; Pemeb, 

Calf's head; black outline around white, large black spot around eye; Mercsankh III, 

Oryx head; red outlines around white, black horns and markings; Wepemnofret, 

Black horns; Pemeb. 


Green with white markings and black outlines, mane yellow with red marks; Neferma T at (Petrie, Median, 
pi. XXVIII); less elaborate; ftaholrp, Nefert-yabet (G 1225), 

Yellow, red mane, black outlines; Wepemnofret, Plate A, Nefer-seahem-ptah. 

Yellow with blue mane; Nemiwt-nnfer, D 64, Pemeb, M.F.A, Ka-m-nofrei, Yeduwt. 

Yellow, black spots; Kha-bauw-Bokur, Hathor-nefer-hetep, N 359, Plate A, 

Green marking; Sahura (pi. 56). 

White with red outlines, hoof and markings black; Atet (Cairo fragment, J.E.A., Vol. XXI[J, pi. VI). 
Yellow arrow and tail, skin white with black dots; Tfatv. 

Central part white, with black marks, ends red; Rahotep (Petrie. Median, Frontispiece), 

ly-mcrv (G 6020): red drawing tines on background of wall, green stripe down the centre of each pendant ; 

in another example in this chapel the stripe is blue. 

Sahura (pi. 56). yellow with green stripes. 

Wepemnofret: black markings on red. 


Mercsankh HI; red central stripe and outlines on white. Again wtth brown markings on yellow ochre, 
Atet (Cairo fragment): sec Plate B, Fig, 61. 

Wepemnufret: see Plate A. 

ly-mery (G 6020), Pemeb; red outline* on white, face and legs yellow, wing blue with black tail markings. 
Evay: red leg? md outlines and marking on white, wmg bW, 

Ka-kher-ptah. Iha (Vienna); red outline* on white, face yellow, wing outlined in black. 

Hathor-nefer-hetep; wing yellow-, 

Kha-bau w -sokar, beak and legs red, wing black. 

Sahura, Neferirkara; head white with red markings, wing green, 

N 359: unusual form, see Plate A, 

^ ^ — ** - «„« with 

Neferma’at, Atet: brown with yellow beak and legs, 

Nesuwt-nofer: red-brown with beak and feet yellow 

“ d f “ ; ’ bh * »*— ni. 


Sahura, Neferirkara- green on wing and tail fea there. 

Yellow bird and standard, red outlines and ,-lnth ™, - , ,, , 

Hw.™,.. UotK on standard, black markings: Wepemnofret (Plate A), 

Mercsankh III, set Plate B, Fig. 61. 

D *♦’ ,|e * bod, .potted' (ftWifctep, I, p. 
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G l6 

G 17 & 


G22 % 

On % 


G 2b jj* 


G 37 

O 29 & 


o 30 g*. 

« 3 S v 
G j6 ^ 

G37 Sv 
G 3 8 V 
G 3 <> ^ 


G 4 ° 

G 43 $ 


G 47 & 


G 49 ^ 

gji (& 

H i f 


T 7 

[ 9 w 


Meresankh III: blue bird on green basket. 

White with yellow wing, tail and tuft cm head, marked with red and usually abo with black; Wcpcmnofrel, 
Pbte A, Meresankh III (without black markings), Akhci-hetep (Ptahhttep^ l t pL XVIIl) t Rahotep 
{Mtdsm* Frontispiece ) r Yeduwt, Pemeb. 

Green with black markings; Afcbet-hetep {Piahkftrp^ I, pi Will), 

Green with blue wing* tail, and crest: Meresankh III, Plate B, P]. 44 a. 

Green wing, blue breast, and red legs: Louvre Akhet-hetep. 

Red; Ka-khcr-ptah, Plate B, Kahyfy, D64, Akhet-hetep t Iht {Vienna, ltd on wing). 

Black outlines around white, blue base; Meresankh Til* 

Black 0utilises, red doth on standard; N 359, 

Green on black standard; Itety. 

Head black, eye red, beak blue, stand yellow {?); Ka-m-sennuw. 

White with red markings and black on bill; Rahotrp {Medum, Frontispiece). 

Blue and red markings an white; Ka-kher-piah* Pbte Eh 
Head and wings blue; Thiy, G 6020, 

Yellow on head and wing; Sahara (pL 36). 

Head black, wing blue, red beak and legs, red outlines over black; Ka-kher-ptah. 

Wepcmnofrct, sec Plate A. 

Ka-Rher-ptah, see Plate B. 

Grey and black marktngs on white; Wepemnofret, Pbte A. Iwitw, 

Ra-khcr-ptah, see Plate U. 

Blue on wing, Pemeb. 

Itety, breast green, wing ret!. 

Ka-kher-ptah, sec Plate R, 

Wepemnofretp sec Plate A. 

Meresankh III: blue, black, and grey markings on white. 

Nen-aczcr-ka: blue on wing, red-brown on head and tail. 

Ka-kher-ptah: similar, black feet, 

Kahyfy: blue on neck, wing and tail yellow w ith orange marks, legs black- 
D 65: w ings blue. 

Pemeb: body, beak, legs blue, tail feathers black, wing brown, head red* 

Wepemnofm, Pbte A. 

Atet, Cairo fragment, Pbte R* Fig, 6j, 

Akhct-hciep: yellow, legs and beak light red, markings blue {Ptnhhrttrp t E, pi. XYIIJ i. 

Pcrneh; yellow, red lines and black markings. 

Yeduwt: yellow, beak and legs red. 

Sahura (pL 12): yellow with green markings. 

Ka-kher-pLali, .see Plate B. 

Ncsuwt-nofer, Pemeb (?): traces of blue. 

ARhct-betcp: flesh red, tail and wings blue. 

Thiy: black outline around while or yellow, red-brown on heads of birds. 

Ptah-hotep (D 64) : blue on w ing of bird* 

Ncsuwt-nofer: light-red. 

Akhet-hetep: yellow* 

Ka-kher-ptah: yellow* red beak. 

Nesuw^-nofer: red-brown on facCi beak and neck markings blue. 

Trussed goose; Meresankh III; black line Around yellow. Ptnh-hotcp: yellow. 

Wepcmnofrcu see Plate A. 

Nesuwt-nofer: yellow with blue collar. 

Atet, Cairo fragment : red outline around white, black horns and markings. 

3c 
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Meresankh III: yellow snake on green basket, red lines around yellow, black lines on green, 

Sahura (pi. 69): snake yellow. 

Rahotep {Medtm, Frontispiece): white belly, black scales on buff of back, red scales on white, fins yellow 
marked with red and black. 

D 64, Akhet-hetep: blue. 

Wepemnofret, see Plate A. 

N 359: Blue with dark blue spots, red fins and marks an tail. 

IHow-fUh, determining ward if f, Ka-fcher-ptah, Plate B. 

M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret: blue on tail and fins. 

Wcserknf: body and head green, wings buff, black marks on wings, red outlines. 

Ka-kher-ptah: alternate red and black parallel lines marked on white. 

Pemeb: partly green. 

Sahura (pL 63), Neferirkara, p, 30: green. 

Cairo stele 1415, see Plate B. 

N 359: blue, once with red dot on side, and again with black notched marks down side. 

Meresankh III : flowers green with red centres and black outlines, stems brown, black water-lines on base. 
G 50S0: Bower blue with red petals. 

Ncfert-yabet (G 1225): leaf yellow, stem and base red. 

Ncsuwt-nofer, Ncn-serer-ka. Ptah-hotep, Thiy: leaf and tabs on base green, stem red or brown. 

G 5170 (Tubingen), Kahvfy: leaf green, stem red, base blue. 

Wepcmnofrct. see Plate A; Rahotep similar. 

Meresankh (II: stems green, markings black, yellow tips to flowers, red-brown rippled marks on base, 
Yeduwt: plants green, base red. 

D 64, Akhet-hetep: Bowers green, 

Hathor-nefer-hetep: base black. 

Yeduwt: plants green, base red. 

Green, with tips of shoots blue; Ptah-hotep (D 64), Pemeb, 

Variation in Wepcmnofrct combined with Aa i, see Plate A, 

Ptah-hotep: plant green, Bowers red (?), base blue. 

Neferirkara, p. 29: plant blue, flowers green. 

Wepemnofret, sec Plate A. 

Kanincs 11 wt II; plant green, base red. 

Itety; plant green with blue flowers and base. 

Wepemnofret: green outlined in red with yellow top and bottom. 

Wepemnofret: basin red, grains all black, green, or yellow in different examples. 

Ka-khcr-pudi: yellow band around white, outlined in red. 

Akhet-hetep: supports red, vine green with brown stripes, grapes blue. 

Pemeb: Ka-khrr-puh: supports and vine red, grapes blue. 

Cairo 1415: red centre, red outer line. 

Meresankh III: red centre, black outer line. 

Akhet-hetep: disk, red lines on white, base blue and red. 

Cairo 1415: moon half black and half white outlined in red, star yellow outlined in red. 

Itety: moon green, star red. 

G 7120: moon blue. 

*7 

Meresankh HI. see PI. B (estate name, E. wall, outer room). 

Ra-kher-ptah: red around pink with red and grey dots. 

Ptah-hotep: red with green spots. 
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>1 25 taa Nesuwt-nofcr, see Plate B, 

Akhet-hetep: red with green base. 

Sahura (pi. 55): red with dots, green base. 

Meny (Hildcsheim); pink with red spots. 

N 26 t=a Rahotep, G 6010: light red with green base. 

Atet; pink with red, hiack, white, and green dots. 

Ka-kher-ptah: red line around pink, with red and grey dots, 

Ptah-hotep: spotted red with green base. 

N 28 a Ptah-shepscs (Abusir): traces of red and blue semicircular marks. 

ftah nra (pi, 34): blue, green, blue bands, also green, brown, green. 

N 30 Rsihotep: black with green plants, 

D 62: plants green. 

N 31 ^ Meresankh III: no colour on central part, plants green, with black lines. 

Ka-m-sennuw; centre orange, plants green. 

On 2 Neti-kheft-lta: yellow framework, green base, inner part white. 

Yellow framework, blue base, yellow strokes inside frame. 

Femeb: yellow frame, black base. 

0* 5 El Akhet-hetep (Ptahhrtrp, 1 . pi. XVlll): enclosing wall blue, shrine yellow with while and red markm^. 
busiti red, c&ke bluer. 

o ,7 n Akhet-hetep: snakes yellow, building blue. 

D 62: snakes red, building blue. 

O10 h Neferma’at: vellow building with red details. 

O 21 1 Meresankh ID: yellow and green with red tines, see PL B; also yellow with black markings (architrave, 

W. wall, outer room). . , ,, . 

O 22 01 Yellow shrine set on black base with red lines and red column; Raliotcp, Sneferuw-m-shat-f, Nmt- 

nofer, iy-mcry, and Ka-khcr-ptah without black bl*e. 

Green slirine with black lines, column red, Mcresjinkh 111, .. 

0 24 A Akhet-hetep (Ptahheiep, I, pi, XVlll}: red lines around white, grey and white mottlmg at base of pptm 
1-1 G 2423 A; yellow apes separated from lower part of pyramid by red line. 

O 28 0 Red, black base; Rahotep {Mttfom. Frontispiece), Hcmyuwnuw. 

Red, green base; Iwnw, 

O 44 J Meresankh III, see Plate B (title of Ka-wab, E. wail, outer room), 

O 48 ® Weaerkaf; green circle with red marks. 

O 49 9 Wcpenuiofrctt black marks on grey. 

Akhet-hetep [PtaMitifpr I, pi- XXVIII): black marks cm blue. 

Rahotep: black with green triangle* around white. 

Pemeb: partly blue. 

Sahura (pi. n). Ne-uscr-ra, p. 93 * g™" background, 

Tety; all green. 

Black lines on blue; Akhet-hetep, M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret, Ka-m-sennuw. 

Rahotep: green boat on blue water with black line*. . , .. 

Wepemnofret: green boat with white object inside, on grey water with black outlines. 

D 64, Sahunt (pi. 55 ): boat green. 

Q 6 e Meresankh III: see PI. B (architrave, W. wall, outer room). 

Q ~ || Ka-m-sennuw: blue with green tabs on base. 


O 51 

P 3 


ja. 


R 4 


^ _ 

HHR9I 

C~ A. *Z e 


Rahotep^ a, b white; c yellow, d gr«n. 


* « 

Wepemnofret: *ec Plate A, 
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Mcrcsanfch III : a green, b, c yellow, d green. 

Cairo 1415: a, b white surrounded by red line, c yellow, d green. 

Ka-m-ankh: a, b red around blue, c, d grey with black lines. 

a, b red outline, c, d black around yellow. 

AkJiet-hetep; cake yellow, mat green. 

Pemcb: a, b, c yellow, d green. 

Mcresankh III: see Plate B (architrave, W. wall, outer room). 

Cairo 1415: upper part red lines on yellow, below, black triangles and lines on yellow. 

Kay: upper part red lines on white, lower part of staff green. 

Wepemnofrct: upper part red lines on yellow, lower part of staff black on grey, or on another example 
black on green. 

D 64: yellow with green and blue markings below. 

Wepcmnofrct: aa above with black triangles on green and black disk below'. 

Ka-kher-ptah: upper part yellow, disk at base red around white and protruding piece red around yellow. 
Rahotcp: column yellow, upper divisions alternately red and green. 

Sencb; column black and upper part red. 

Meresankh III; column white with red base, upper divisions blue, red, white, and blue (the blue may be 
disintegrated green). 

Ptah-hotcp (D 64); stem alternately red and green (?). 

Sahura (pi 76): yellow dividing lines, spaces green, yellow, light green, dark green, light green, red, green. 
Neauwt-nofcr; wing and feather on standard blue, beak, feet, and standard yellow, red doth on standard, 
Nesuwt-nofcr: standard yellow and triangle in centre, side pieces white with red marks, white loops 
hanging down from standard. 

Nesuwt-nofer: feathers blue, standard yellow with red outline. 
iit.tx VVcpemnofret: see Plate A. 

Sign for Aphroditopolis Nome; Nesuwt-nofcr: standard yellow, serpent yellow with blue belly, feather 
on back of serpent partly yellow, partly blue. 

Sign for h>\ Wepcmnofrct: act Plate A. 


S :«" for : Nwwwufa: buildup blue, deeen , ig „ pi „k red dots on jdtti. 

Su B " lor UiopolU Nome: Meteoankl, 01 : see Male B (title of Ke-vrob, E. wall, 

Wepcmnofm: ste Plate A, 

G 6oio; centre red* side pieces blue, 

Ptah-*hepsea (Abuair): centre red, side pieces white (f) striped with red. 

Sahura (pj. 34): centre red, side pieces yellow, green, yellow. 

Cairn 1415: bows yellow outlined in red. case white with red stripes. 

Rahotcp; green and red strands, red ties. 

Cairo 1415: one blue strand, red tics. 


b,uc wi,h »*■ -* — -«-* ^ 

Tep-m-ankh (Cairo 1564): blue on seal, 

D f»4; green on necklace. 


Ptiih-hotcp (D 64): cord blue, cylinder blue and red. 
Cairo 1417; cord red (?), cylinder black (?}, 
Rahotep: centre white, cords red. 


Mfati-hctep: head green: blue, red, blue, green stripes on handle. 

Nen-kheft-ka: green stripes on head and handle. 

Ibhotcp (AfoAo-. Frontiepicce): itsff white, Sell (r «„, ted end block, block outline, 
VVepcmnofret: head white, handle yellow, red outlines. 

Thiy, D 64: red stripe on white head, black handle. 

Ka-m-onkh; red lines un white head, black outline on white handle 

kemncui* U : red crowed lines on whhe trod, hondle white obovc with oudine> 
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M.FA Ka-m-nofret: white head and upper handle, stripe on head yellow, base of handle yellow with red 
cross-lines. 

Rahotep (A/«/uih, Frontispiece): white handle with black lashings, blade blue-grey, 

Wepemnofrei: all yellow with black lashings, 

* Bow case; Rahotep: black with red decoraliuns, white with green markings. 

— Wcpemnofret: see Plate A, 

Nofert (G 1207): shaft ted. 

Crossed arrows, symbol of Neith; Cairo 1415: yellow with red outlines and black cross-lines and feathering, 
.j. Iy-mery (G 6020): see Plate B, Fig. 75, 

Rahotep: red with grey-blue point and white loop. 

Pemeb: similar with black loop, 

Thiy: orange with black point. 

Fctckta (LS 1): handle black with red upper part and loop, blue point, 
is Hathor-nefer-hetcp: black frame with red triangles inside, 

Thiy, User-ncter, M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret, M.F.A. Ptah-sckhem-ankh, Nekhcbuw: blue frame with red 
triangles inside. 

Iy-mery: handle yellow, blade blue, 

Nesuwt-nofer; knife blue, legs red. 

Sncferow-in-slmi-f: knife white outlined in black, legs white outlined in red. 

■—s Iy-mery (G 6020): blue blade, handle yellow with red outline. 

User-netcr, Itety. Nefer-scshem-ptah, G6010: blue blade with red handle. 

Thiy: hlaek blade with red handle, 

Snefcruw-m-shat-f: blue blade outlined in black, handle red line around brown (f). 

^ Meresankh III: red, cord yellow. 

Thiy: red, cord black, 

r_, Mercsankh TU: brown blade, handle Mack on yellow, 

Pemeb: blade black or blue. 

Ycduwt: tool yellow, block black. 

Ka-kher-ptah: liandlc, black marks on yellow 1 blade, black around red, 

9 Rahotep (Medum, Frontispiece): handle striped with brown and yellow, blade blue-grey. 

J Nefcrma’at, Atet: handle yellow, blade black, 

Atet (Cairo fragment): handle striped yellow and white outlined in rod-brown, blade black. 

Fetckta (LS 1): handle striped blue and yellow, blade blue. 

Mertsankh III: see Plate B, Pi. +4. 

Ptah-hotep, Perneb: handle green, blade blue, 

Femch, Thiy: handle green, blade black, 

Sahura (pi 51): handle green. 

* Ka-kher-ptah: red, bags white with red markings, 

^ Iy-mery (G 6020): handle rett, blade blue. 

' Ncfcrma'nt: yellow, red lines, black markings, Medum, pi, XX\ 111 . 

Sneferuw-in-shat-f: yellow, black lines and markings. 

£1 Akhet-hetep (Ptah-hetep, I, pi. XVIII): top and projection at side red, body blue. 

Ka-kher-ptah: body grey (black outline), top and projection red. 

G 2423 A: Top light red spotted with dark red. projection red. Black lines around body, 

M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret, Perneb: body blue. 

Thiy: body white, projections red orange, 
ff Meresankh Ill: yellow, red lines, black cross-piece. 

M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret: red on yellow background. 

? Nesuwt-nofer: green with squares of basket-work patient in dark red. 

M.F.A, Ka-m-nofret: green with basket-work squares in black. 
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r=» Atet (Cairo fragment): white with yellow cross-lines and red-brown outline, black handle. 

M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret; green with basket-work pattern squares in black. 

U Nefcrma’at: black marks on white bag, red tie. 

Rahotep: body of jar green speckled with black, cover red. 

Ka-kher-ptah; white with black dots and red outlines. 

5 Pemcb: green on handle and front projection, 
j Mcre&ankh III, Perocb; upper part blue, lower part red- 
Nesuwt-nofer: jar light red, water blue. 

Ka-kher-ptah: upper part of jar black, lower part red, water blue. 



Neferma'at, Atet, M.F A Ka-ra-nofret, Pemcb, Thiy: a bbek, b, c red. 


Wat » 

W 22 e 

X 4 — 

X 6 Q 
Y 1 — 


Wcpemnofret: see Plate A. 

Mercsatikli III: a black, b red. c green. 

User-ncler, D 64: a, b blue, c red. 

Ncferirkara, p. zS: a green, caps red, h, c red, 

Wcpemnofret: Plate A, 

Ncfert-vabet and Nesuwi-nofer similar. 

Iwnw; upper part of jars blue instead of black. 

Nnfm (f> 1207): jars red above and below, corded space green, 

Single wine jar ; Rahotep; Ka-kher-ptah: black above and red below. 

Wcpemnofret. Fcmcb, Ka-m-ankh: upper part black, red below. 

Mrresankh III: upper part blue, red below, 
ka-m-ankh: white, red outlines, black markings, 

G bOIO: red lines and marks, trace of yellow. 

Ka-kher-ptah: red lines on white, yellow marks, 

D l>4 (Ptithheirp, I, pi. XVIN): red-brown lines cur white, two yellow grains above. 
Aklict-ketcp: seal blue, once green. 

Yeduwt: yellow with red lines. 



Akhet-hetep (PtohhtUp, 1, pi XVIII): a, b, d, g, i red, c, f, h black, t green. 


Wcpemnofret: see Plate A, 

Kay: a. b. c. d red, e green, f, g, h, i red; Kahyfy similar; G 6010 similar but d is green. 

Nesuwt-nofer: a, b. c, d yellow with red lines, e green, f, g yellow, h, i red. 

Ka-kher-ptah: case blue outlined in black with red top and bottom, b, d red, e white, f and h red, g and i 
black. 

Ptah-hotep: pot blue, case red with middle part black. 

Yeduwt: c black, a. d, i red. 


M.F.A. Ka-m-nofret: c black, d, b t g, h red, e green. 

Thiy; a, c, g. i black, b orange, e, h yellow, f red. 

Y 5 ea Rahotep: hoard yellow, pieces green, red, green, black, green, Ac., also board black lines on white. 

G 7650 : pieces alternating green and blue, 

Ptah-hotep: green base with black lines, sometimes red with black lines {Ptahhrtop, I, p. 35). 
Tliiy: board yellow, 1 1 

Y G Q Nen-khdf-ka: striped yellow and hUdc. 
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LIST OF FIGURES IN THE TEXT 

Predynastic male figures: standing man. Ayerton & Loat. El MaMama, pi. XI; kneeling [warded 
figure, De Morgan, Origins, L'Homme SMithique, fig. 373 : siding bearded %OT in a long 
robe, Petrie, Prehistoric Egypt , pi. II; carved ivory tusk in form of bearded figure. Petrie, l e > P L 1 
Prcdynastic naked female figures; three from Capart, Primitive Art in Egypt, fig. 128, that on right, 

it., fig. 129 • * * ' , 

Stcatopygoua female figures: standing woman, Capart, lt„ fig. 128; sealed woman, U., fig. 123, 
figure with painted designs, Petrie, Plaqada and Balias, pi. L 1 X . ► * " , * 

Woman carrying & child: Breasted, Geschichte AgyptOU, 193ft, pl«- 4«. 45 ' 43 : xwo fmnro m Berlin, 
the third in the British Museum ... 

Prcdyuastic servant figure, Petrie, Naqada and Balias , pi, LJX 

Protodvnastic male figures: standing man with arms hanging at sides, HUrakonpolis, 1 . pi 'll: 
with left arm acnm body, U., pi. VIII; man with both arms amiss body, it., pt XXI; standing 
child, Abydot II, pi. XI; squatting child (?), it., pL Hi squatting figure, it., pi- 111 
Prmodvnasiic female figures: arms hanging at sides, Abydot, 11 , pi- H : one arm across breast. Let. 

cloaked figure, Mkrahmpoih I. pL IX; arms across breast, Capart, Prrmtn* Art m Egypt, lug. J2S 
Reconstruction of standing statue of Zoscr. Gunn, Annates. XX\ I, p. 1S4. tig, 5 
Two fragments from torso and feet of a statue, possibly Cheops; Reg. No*. 25-1 r-611, (u 2 . 

Fragment of a statue of Radedef, Cbaasinat. Monuments Piot , XXV. A pmpos d une 1 ft* en Grh Rwg« 

da Roi Didoufre, fig. 2 . - * * ' ' ' n 

Back of seat of statue ofChcpbren and Bast (Borchardt, Statue*. p. 12); side of seat of same statue (It., 

p. 11); side of diair of Chephren statue (It., p. 9,) 

Sides of throne of alabaster statue of Myccrinus in Boston ' ’ . 

Throne of Queen Mcresanfch III in relief on tablet of southern niche in chapel G 7330; fragment o 

statue from Chephren temple (Holtcher, Chephren, p. 100, Ng, 124) 
a Two servant figures from G 7530 

L Servant figure from G 7530; squatting man cutting up calf 
c Head probably from G 753 °* showing curious arrangement of dress on shoulder 
. Woman grinding grain, G 1213; brewer, G 1213; woman grinding gram, G 2422 : 

cafei's, G ^415 ■ * t * * ' 

Reconstruction of gold hawk's head, HiaakonpolU, II, pi. XLVll 
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AsHMOLEAN: Museum: early sculpture, pp. 5, tl2. 

Absiut+ 

Mesehet alabaster statuette, pp. 89, 104, 240. 

Coffin paintings, pp. 229-30. 

Khety relief of Moldient, pp, 228, 231. 

Chapel decoration*, pp. 23 1 ■ * 4 *“ 3 - 

AsSI'AN 1 

Chapels, pp, 226-8, 237, 238, 2^0, 

Granite for Unas temple, pp. 181-2. 

Athens: 

Large wood servant figure, p. 96. 

Hippopotamus, archaic, p. 10. 

Attitude, Chephren: pp- 22. 3 *- 
Dynasty modification of, p. 78. 

Attitudes: 

Chief figure: established Dynasty !. p. 128. 
standing figure, pp, 273-89, 
holding staff against breast, pp. 277-*- 
leaning on staff, pp. 

seated figure*, pp- 289-95- 

squatting figures. p. 295. 
striding figure*, in various actions, pp, 295-7. 
position of wife behind husband, pp. 297 “ 9 - 
innovations in drawing of, p- 3 ° 4 * 

Subsidiary figures, pp. 304-32. 

Azin: King's figure on stone vessel, p. 121. 

Baboon: re* Ape, Monkey, 

Background: 

Colours: in painting, p. 255. 

Scenic: landscape elements, pp. 104, 127. *55 * 74 " 5 > 

209, 240-3. 334 - 347 _ 5 °- 
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Back-view of figures: pp. 322-6. 

Baimii; 

Predynastic figurines, pp, 1-4. 

Vase fragment, p. 136. 

Balanced grouping: see Grouping of figures, 
Ballard: Giza excavations, pp. 67-S, 

Ballerini : Giza excavations, p. 56. 

Battkfield stela: pp. 142-4. 

Rarracco: 

Relief of Akhet-hetep (G 7650), pp. 161, 301. 
Nofer, pp. 163, 303. 

Basalt figure: Oxford, pp. 6, 7, 10. 

Base line; see Ground lines. 

Bast: Cfaephren statue, pp. 37, 38. 

Battle Scene palette: p. 1 12. 

Battle Scenes: 

Old Kingdom, pp. 182, 207. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 235, 239. 

New Kingdom, pp, 3*t, 334. 

Set Siege scene. 

Bead garments: p. 262. 

Beard: 

Divine: Zoser statue, p. 13. 

Chin beard: Ankh-haf bust, p. 39. 

Bears: p. 1S2. 

Beaten figure; see Judgment scene. 

Bed: 

-canopy, pp. 11, 189. 

-making scene, pp. 171, 188, 191, 213. 

Mm lying on, pp. 229, 233, 307. 

Bee hieroglyph: Drawing of, p. 32S. 
Beer-making: 

Servant figures, pp, 96-7. 

Model scenes, pp. 101 ff. 

Beetle: see Cockroach. 

Beni Hasan: p. xvt. 

Model scenes, pp. 103 ff. 

Late Old Kingdom, p. 218, 

Middle Kingdom chapels, pp, 238-9. 

Warriors, running figures, fiec., p, 305, 

Painter at work, p. 338. 

Bent head of scribe: see Scribe statues. 

Berlin: 

Archaic statuette, pp. 8, 15. 

Granite lion, p. to, 

Cheops nun. p. 21. 

Bmustt: 

Model scenes, pp, 103 ff. 

Coffins, pp. 230, 240, 325. 

Chapels, pp. 237 If. 

Bes ; pp. 211, 325, 

ItiBLioTHfcQCF- Nationals : Ma-nofer statue, p, 79. 
Biographical INSCRIPTIONS: see inscriptions. 
Bird: Wing used as fan. pp, 230, 235. 
Biro-hunting: 

Koval reliefs, pp. 178, 184. 

Dynasty V representations, pp, 188, 192. 296, 
Burn -trapping scene: pp. 169-70, 178-9, 194. 


Medum, p, 153. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 238. 

See Song-birds. 

Birth of ANIMAL: pp. 194, 199, 340, 364 
Bisslng, Von: Mr. Kcnnard: p. 68. 

Blow-fife: Servant figure, pp. too, 102. 

BOAT-BUILDING SCENE: 

Medum, p. 153. 

Giza, p. 169. 

Saqqarah, p. 192. 

Abu Gurob, p. 181. 

Zawiyet el Mdtin, p. 2(6. 

Composition of, p, 341. 

Boating scenes : pp. 300, 350. 

In L-shapcd chapels, p. 167. 

Boatmen fighting, scenes of : pp. 187, 191, 192, 238, 
309 . 3 +o- 
Bo ats; 

Pottery, p. 3. 

Models, pp. So. 90, 92, 93. 

Mode] scenes, pp. 102 ff. 

Hums hart (Smhv fir feast), pp. 119-21, 123, 137. 
Royal vessels in reliefs, pp. 181, 184. 

Freight vessels, pp. 181, 191-3, 195, 350. 

Bologna: Archaic statue, p. 18. 

Booty: 

Libyan: royal reliefs, p. 182. 

prisoners, £cc., pp. 184, 203. 

Syrian: royal reliefs, pp. 182, 184. 

Border: 
line, pp. 260-1. 
puttem: see 'Tail' pattern. 

Borer: Weighted, p. 106. 

Boston : Predynastic ivory figure, p. 3, 

Bound captives: see Prisoners, 

Bow and arrow: Figure shooting with, pp, 179,182, 207, 
222, 225, 232, 233, 281, 297, 337. 

Boy's statue, wood (G 1152): California, p. 59, 
Bread-maxing: 

Servant figures, p, 98. 

Reliefs, pp, 191, 193, 195. 

Brewing: 

Servant figures, pp. 96-7. 

Reliefs, pp. 191, 193, 195, 

British Museum: 

Ivory woman with child, p. 2. 

Alabaster female statue, pp. 42, 43. 

Palette fragment, p. j*2. 

British Museum—Louvre palette, p, no. 

British Museum—Oxford palette, p, 112. 

Broken colour: pp. 263-72. 

Hesi-ra paintings, p. 140. 

Brooklyn Museum: 

Statues with reliefs, p. 81. 

Knife handle, p. 118. 

Rruvton : Excavations at Badari, pp, 1, 223. 

Brush: Fibre for painting, pp, 256-7. 

Brussels; Archaic standing woman, pp. 15, 18, 302, 

Bur ALLS: Incised on Cairo palette, p. no. 
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Bubastis: 

Granite inscription of Cheops, pp. 157, 25 1 ■ 
Granite inscription of Chephren, p. S59. 
Buildings: pp. 349^50. 

Materials for, p. xiv. 

Pbm-prolilc representation, pp. 319, 3 a °- 
Bull: 

And monkey: Hetna-ka plaque, p. tit. 

Gold amulet, Naga-ed-Der, pp. ti, it6. 
Thrown down in slaughter scene, pp. 171, 309. 
Fighting, pp, 220, 221, 223, 227. 232. 

Burial chamber: 

Statues in, pp. 90, 94 - 
Decoration Of, pp. Ml, 213. 

Ka-kher-ptah, pp, 213, 224* a 55 - 
Kay-m-attkh. p. 213. 

Saqqarah, Dynasty VI, pp. 213, 255. 

Saqqarah South, p, 223. 

Meny (Dendcrah), p. 219, 
liagy (Kaga-ed-Der), p. 226. 

Kemsit, pp. 230, 23+. 

Khety and Nefeniw, pp. 234, 236-7, 

Butd: pp. 37, 136, 15S, 1 77 - r8 3 - 2 9 *- 
Souls of, pp. 1831 *® 5 - 
Butterfly: pp. 319, 321. 


C Group, Nubia: Cemeteries, p. 3. 

Cabin: Wicker: drawing of, p. 33 °> 

Cage: Wicker: drawing of, p. 330. 

Cairo: 

Archaic seated statuette, p. 8, 

Archaic kneeling statue, pp. 15, 16. 

Reserve heads, pp. 23-9, 

Scribe, pp. 47, 48. 

Palette fragment, p. 11O. 

Palette fragment, re-used with name of Queen I ty, 

p. 113. 

Relief of Sa-nekht (Zoscr?), P . 136. 

Knife handle, p. 118. 

Caldron: pp, 97, 330. 

Calendar: 

Tehneh, p. 214. 

Mereruwka (?), p, 355. 

California: Wooden statue ot boy, p. 39 - 
Calves: 

Dillerent coloured, presented by king, p, 183. 

Lively movement of, p. 306, 

Canal Ceremony on mace-head: p. 113* 

Canon of proportions : 

Sculpture, p, toy. 

Old and Middle Kingdom reliefs, p. 222, 

Dynasty XI reliefs, p. 233, 

Capart: 

Dynasty 111 sculpture, p. 13. 
identification of Ka-aper statues, pp. 4'. 4 ®‘ 
Identification of Louvre scribe, p. 47 - 
Captives, bound: see Prisoners. 

Carnarvon Ivory: p, 118, 
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Carpenter's shop: 

Model scenes, p. 103. 

Kay-m-ankh, pp. At 3, 349. 

Carrying-chair : p. 346- 

K a-relic n model scene, p. 103. 

Yeduw relief [G 7102), p. 103. 
iMedum, p. 133. 

Ipy, Berlin relief, p. 155. 

Sheduw relief, p. 220. 

Seated figure conventions, pp, 293 4. 

Cartqnnaoe mask: p, 23. 

Castanets: pp. 126, 240, 

Cat: Representation in G 7948, p. (89. 

Cattle inspection: pp. 220, 122. 223. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. TO4, 23S, 

Painting eyes of, p. 183, 

Ceiling patterns: pp. 234, 241. 243. 

Cemetery : 

Royal: transfer from Gixa to Saqqarah, pp. 43-6. 56, 
77 - l8 S- 

Family group plan in Dynasty V, p, 183* 

Censer: Hands holding, p. 284. 

Ceremonial sacrifice; Conquered chieftain, pp, 115-16, 
tit, 132, 182, 184. 202. 203, 295-6. 

Chair: see Scat. 

Chapel; 

Dynasties 1 II-IV forms, pp, 149-5^* * 7 * 

Dynasty V, p. t86, 

Complicated forms, pp, 186, 191, 203-13. 

Provincial forms, pp, 214 If. 

Over entrance to pyramid, pp. 202, 203. 

Chassis at: 

Abu Roash excavations, pp, 31- 3 f *$$• 

Painting of Radedef statues, p, 108. 

ClfEI'HREN-ATTITUDE: see Attitude, 

Chiettain, sAdunct of: ire Ceremonial. 

Child: we Woman : carrying, 

Children: 

Forms: Hientkonpolis ivories, pp. 5, 6, 

Plaving wiLh animals: Mcdiirn, pp. t 5 J» :8s, 18^, 34 ®* 
Wall scenes: family group, p- 299 - 
Chisfj,: Copper, pp. toll, 244. 

Circumcision: p. 207 
Climbing figures: p. 307, 

Cloak: huntsman or herdsman: colouring, p. 261. 
Cloaked figure: 

Berlin archaic statuette, p. 9. 

Kha-merer-nehty 1 , p< 4 1 - 
Set also Heb-Scd robe. 

Clotiunc : 

Early representation, p. 129. 

Unusual women'a dress, pp. 21, *2, 42, t 34 - 
Dancers, p. 26). 

Colouring, pp> 261-3. 

Conventions in drawing, pp, 3 
See also Cloaked figure. 

Cockroach: pp. 12, a 6 , i»6.14 8 - 
Coffin : 

Senebtisi, pp- 9. * 4 ®- 
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COFFLN (foJif.): 

Upper and Lower Egyptian types, p. 228. 
Decoration of, pp. 228-30. 

Colossal figures: pp. 15, 35, 36, 41, 46, 

Dragging statin.- (Bcrshch). p. 240. 

Colour: 

Broken colour, pp. 140, 263-72. 

Change in palette: N’agi'ed-Otr, p. 223. 

Mia]la. p, 232, 

Middle Kingdom, p, 237. 

Order of laying on, pp, 254-5. 

Used in backgrounds, p, 255. 

Figments used, pp. 253-6. 

Conventions, pp. 257-72. 

Interchange of: conventional, p. 258, 
green-blue-black, pp, 258-60. 
influence of granite inscriptions, p. 259. 
yellow-green, p. 260. 
yellow-red, p. z6o. 

Alternation of, pp. 258, 266. 

Birds and animals, pp. 258, 262. 

Clothing, pp. 261-3, 

Combs: 

Ivory carving, p. 117. 

Comb of Zet, p. 123. 

COMPARTMENT LIST: 

Covington tomb, p, 141. 

K ha-ban w-s oka r, p. 150. 

Slab stelae, p. 159. 

Contentions: 

Drawing, pp, jev flf., 273, 309, 

Established in Dynasty I, p. tz8. 

Colour, pp. 257^72. 

Seated figures, pp. 293-4, 2 97 - 
Cooking : 

Servant figures, pp. 97-100, 

Model scenes, pp. 10t ff. 

Relief scenes, pp, 171. 191. 

Copenhagen : 

Chephren head, p. 35, 

Sekhcnt-ka relief, p. 173, 

Stela with distorted shoulder drawing, pp, 304, 514. 
Copper: 

Ornaments: Cairo statuette, p. 48. 

Statues: Early Dynastic, pp, 6-7, 

Pepy I, pp. 82-3. 

Tools: pp. (05, 244. 

Co pros: 

Early sculpture, pp. 4, 7, 117, 

Animal figures, pp. 9-10, *5, 

Nome: Sahara statue, p. 46. 

Dynasty VI royal reliefs, p. 202. 

Pcpy II reliefs, p. 204, 

Copying: 

Of reliefs, p. 247, 

Of motifs or scenes, pp. 362-5. 

‘Corduroy' MAO: El Kab, p, 327, 

CoRPtrLEST F|CURES: p. 304. 

COUULTWtls: In relief carving, pp. 251-2. 


Corridor: Type of chapel, p. 186. 

Court; Dynasties V-VI chapels, p. 191.. 

Courtiers ; 

Statues of: Nc-uscr-ra, p. 55. 

Temple of Pepy 11 , p- 204. 

Tombs of: Wcserkaf, pp. 186 ff, 

Covington Touts: p. 141. 

Craftsmen : 

Servant figures, pp. 100, 102, 

Model scenes, pp. 102 ff. 

Crafts work scenes: pp. 169, 182, 191, 194, 195, 199, 
215-16, 220, 222. 

Composition of, pp. 341, 360, 

Crete: pp, xvii, 243. 

Crocodile god: p. iSi. 

Crocodilopous : p. 120. 

Cruciform chapel: 

Dynasties 1 H-TV, pp, 149-56. 

Saqqarah, Dynasty IV, pp. 172 ff. 

Saqqarah, Dynasty V, p. 186. 

Large wall scenes introduced, p. 333. 

Cryptography : p. 243. 

Louvre stela, p. 121. 

Cupboard list: Hesi-ra, p, 140, 

Curtis Collection : 

Paris, pp. 67, 68, 

See Nefcrt-yabet. 

I'USAE: Symbol of, pp. 129, 358. 

Cylinder seals; pp, 122-3. 

Nagn-ed-Der, pp. 289, 292. 

Zer, p. 293. 

Cynopous Nome: Triad of Mycerinus. p. 35. 

Dahshur : 

Reserve head, pp, 27-9. 

Kanofer stela, p. 276. 

Sc-ankh-wati statues, pp, 94, 95. 

Servant figures, pp, 96, ioi. 102. 

Paintings, pp. 205-6, 209, 246, 255, 256, 265, 270. 
Dark a: p. 3. 

Damankur; Prisoners’ heads, p* 15. 

Dancers : 

Statuette of girl. pp. 94, 95. 

Costume of, p, 261. 

Dynasty V royal reliefs, pp, 181, 184, 

Figure groups, pp, 194, 196, 222, 226, 

Dancing women, pp. 167, 171. 198, 199, 

Energetic dancers, pp. 207, 215. 

Acrobats, pp. 239, 242. 305. 

Drawing of hands, pp. 278-9. 

Front view drawing, p. 323, 

Composition of scene, p. 341. 

Dating inscriptions: set Inscriptions, 

Davies, Norman di Garis: pp. 263-4, 

Death-mask; p, 27. 

Deformed figures: see Dwarf. 

Dejr el Rahabi t 
Coffins, p. 230. 

Reliefs, pp. 231, 234-5. 
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Deir el Bellas: Menthu-hotep IH relief, p. 205. 

Deir el Gebrawt; Sculptor at work, pp. 105, tofi, 179, 
221 - 2 . 247, 255, 353 - 
Deir el Melek: pp. 218,225. 

Demon: pp, 183, 211. 

De Morgan: Cairo scribe and seated figure of Kay, pp. 

47 , 48* 

Dunmrah: 

Ivory carving, p. 2. 

Iduw 11 statue, pp. 85, 87. 

Tablet of Prince Mena, pp. 90, 93 - 
Stela of Ibuw-nesuwt, p. 217. 

Iduw I painting, p. 219. 

Reliefs, p. 228. 

Dynasty XI chapel, p. 235. 

Dehu : Ramesside temple: negro village scenes, p. 334- 
Desert ground; Painting of, p. 268. 

DSSHAStlEK : 

Nen-kheft-ka statues, pp, 81, 89. 

Sheduw: relief of caldron, pp. 97, 330. 

Battle scene, pp. 182, 207. 

Chapels, pp. 218-20. 

Mery: painted board, p. 230. 

Diagrammatic drawing: p. xv. 

Diospous Parva: p. 3. 

Mycerinus triad, p. 35. 

Diving man: pp. 232, 234. 307, 

Dog: 

Fed by man, p. lot. 

On Leash, pp. 125* 

A&siut coffin, p. 229. 

Don rev : 

Becomes frequent Dynasty V, pp. 172, 188, 

Drawing plough, p. 233. 

Rolling on back, p. 233. 

With carrying chair, p. 301. 

Door-socket: Hierakonpnlb, p. 8. 

Drawing lines: pp. 246. 253, 267-73. 

Change in colour of, pp. 258, 259, 265. 

Red and black: influence on colouring nf hieroglyphs, 
pp. 259-60. 

Drills: Sculptors', p. 106. 

Dwarf: G 1105, pp. 57-8, 64. * 02 - 
-tike figures: Hierakonpolls, pp. J. 7 - 
reliefs, pp. 3 i 3 -, 4 ' 

Servant figures, pp. 100, ioa. 

Dynasty O: 

Definition of, p. 4. 

Sculpture, p. 7. 

Reliefs, pp, no ff. 

Easel: Mertniwka, Tkekhv, pp. 207, 355 ' 

Eastern gbuuhi : 

Royal statue fragments, p. 34. 

Tewfik Boulas head, pp. 46. 5 2 - 
Minor statues, pp. 7 1 * 7 ^ 7 - 
Ebony: 

Early Dynastic figurine, p. 7. 

Hildcsbeim seated figure, p. 59- 


EbfU; 

Dynasty VI statues, pp. 86-8. 

Chapels, p. 218. 

Reliefs, pp, 217-S. 

Elephant : occurrence of, p, 129. 

ELEPHAjmNE: Dynasty Xt relief, p. 236. 

El. Kab; 

Provincial sculpture, pp. 45, 1+2. 214. 

Cylinder seals, p, 122. 

Khasekhcmuwy granite relic is. p. I31. 

Inlaid hox, p. 148, 

Dynasty XVII chapels, pp. 217. 327-8. 

Emery: Excavations at Saqqareh. pp. 9 IT. 

Endowment : 

Inscription, pp, 187, 214. 

Set Inscriptions. 

Ennead of Heliofous: pp. 134, 177. 

Environment: Influence on art, p. iiv. 

Ermf-nt: Reliefs of Menthu-botcp, pp. 231, 236, 242- 
Estate: 

Figure, p. 102. 

Offices of, pp. 191-2, 320. 

Ewer: Representation of, p. 32a, 

Exceptions: to rule in drawing, p. rvj- 

Eye: 

Inlaid: predynastie Hkrakonpoli* ivones, p. 4. 

Zoscr statue, p. 13. 

Rs-hotcp and Nofret, p. 21. 

Uemyuwnuw, p. 22. 

Early Dynasty V statues, pp- 47 ^ 9 - 
change in technique, Dynasty p- 7 ^- 
Pepy I s latues. p. 83. 

G 2385 wooden statues, p. 93. 
in reliefs, p- 202, 

-paint: archaic use. pp. i8 ( > 39 . 14 3 * ' 5 0 * l l 3 t * 7 3, 
Painted details: Ra-shcp#cs brad, p. 60, 

Eyebrow : 

Treatment of, 13. 

Drawing on reserve heads, p, 28, 
Chephren-Myeerinua sculpture, p. 35. 

Fabulous animals: pp. 110-13, 117. t,J *- ,2 9 . 2 
140. 

Face: Profile: conventions in drawing, pp. 301-2. 

See also Profile drawing. 

False-poor: Early examples. PP- H*> * 49 * I 5 °- l 5 a 
Family: 

Group statues: Zoser (fj, P- * 4 * 

Pen-meruw, p. 53 * 

Saqqirah Dynasty V, p. 79 - 
Scenes: Medum, pp* i 53 1 292. 

mother and son, pp. 39 1 "2- 
Grouping of tombs, p, 185. 

I Fan: Bird’s wing, PP- 2 3 °* *3 5 * 

Farmers: Servant figures, p. 101. 

Farming: Model scenes, pp. 103-4, 

Feet: Drawing of. pp. 159. 273-4. 

Field Museum: Mery relief, p- * 7 ** 

Fig-picking : tee Orchard scene. 
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Ficcenb: 

Predynastir, pp. 1-4. 

Early Dynastic types, pp. 4-7. 

Fire: Representation (if, p. 322. 

Firth- Shaft No. 255: linen wrappings, p. 24. 

Fisher: Giza Western Cemetery: statues, p. 66. 

Fishing: 

Model scenes, p. 103. 

Fish-spearing: Wedymuw, p, 121. 

Royal reliefs, pp, 178, 184, 

Private reliefs, pp. 188, 296, 

Fish-netting: Medum, p. 153, 

G 7650, pp. 167, 170. 

Royal reliefs, p. 181. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 238. 
composition of scene, p. 341. 

With a line, pp. 188, 192. 194. 

Flanking elements: tee Reversal of figures. Swamp 
scene. 

Florence: 

Servant figure, pp. 96, 97. 

Tablet of Shery, p. 173. 

Flying mkd: pp. 129, 144, 328-30, 

Seen from front, pp, 32+, 363, 

‘Flying gallop’: pp, 234, 305. 

FOOD cases: Limestone: G 2385 A, p. 99. 

Foreign countries: List of: Khasekhcmuwy, p. 132. 
Foreign influence: p. xvi. 

Foreigners: pp. 104, 121-2, 181, 202, 

See also Ceremonial sacrifice. 

Foreshortening; pp, 174, 315, 328 ff. 

Fortress: tee Siege scene. 

Foundation ceremony : pp. 131, 138, 297. 

Fowl yard: pp. 192, 317, 320, 349. 

Freight vessels: see Boats. 

Frog: p. 321, 

Front-view figure: pp. 190, 194,207,230, 310, 323-6. 
Frontautv : p. xv. 

Violation of in servant figures, p. roi. 

Fullers: Middle Kingdom scenes, pp. 238, 240. 

Funeral scene; 

Dcbehen, p. 171. 

Dynasty V, p. 193. 

Dynasty VI, pp. 120, T2t. 201, 206, 211, 222, 234, 349, 
3 <H- 

Composition of, p. 341, 

Models, pp. 103-4. 

Funerary; 

Reliefs, p. xiv. 

Rquipmcnt: Earlv Dynastic, pp. to ff. 

Priests, pp. 43, 44, 201. 

Models: 1 fcracleopo! i tun - Middle Kingdom, pp, 102 ff. 
Fur: Painting of, p. 269, 

Furniture: 

Ahydos royal tombs, p. It. 

Hclep-hcre* I, pp, 9, u. 36, *44 8, 285, 292, 293. 

Gilt stucco plaques, Pepy II, p. 205, 

Galarza Tomb; Kha-mcrer-nchly I, pp. 41, 166. 


Games: 

Gaining piece: Qay-a'a, p. 122. 

Board games, pp. 188, 193, 195. 

Boys’ games, pp. 192, 206, 209-to, 289. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 239. 

Gardening scene: pp. 179. 192. 193, 238, 349. 
Garments: see Clothing, Skin, Bead. 

Gazelle; With young, p, 363. 

Gcb: p. 134. 

Gebkl Ajtmar: Red quartzite, p. 31, 

Gebelein: 

Archaic reliefs, pp. 132, 137-8. 

Coffin paintings, p, 259. 

Chapel paintings, pp, 230, 232. 

Menthu-hotcp 11 reliefs, p. 235, 

Gebkl-EL-AraK.: Knife handle, p. tty. 

Geographical influence: p. xiv. 

Gestures : To ward off evil, p. 288. 

Gilt-stucco: Pepy 11 panels, p. 205. 

Girafee: pp. hi, 112,179. 

Girdle-tie: wood, p. 24. 

Giza: 

Tomb V: jewellery, p. 12. 

Dynasty IV: sculpture, pp. 20, 22-31, 33-44. 
reliefs, pp. 157-72. 

Dynasty V: sculpture, pp, 45, 49-54, 56-60, 61-77, 
reliefs, pp. 185-6, 188, 191, 196-200. 

Dynasty VI: sculpture, pp. 84-7, 90-4, 96-102. 
reliefs, pp. 209-13. 

Goats: Eating leaves, pp. 199, 216, 218, 220-2, 238, 364. 
Gods: 

Representations of, pp. 177, 204, 338, 359. 

Associated with king, pp. 183-5, 20 3 ’ 

Costume of, p. 361, 

Carrying objects, pp. 275-6. 

Ramescs VI: on ceiling of tomb, p. 325. 

Gold: 

Amulets; Naga-ed-Der, pp. 12, 116, 148, 

Hierakonpolis hawk's head, p. 83. 

Mace-head, Nubian, p. 117, 

Knife-handle, pp. ui, 126. 

See also Necklaces, presentation of. 

Grain: 

-grinding: servant figures, p. 96. 

Personification of, p. 183. 

Slalks: natural rendering, p. 349. 

Granary: 

Model, pp, 103, 230. 

Front view, p. 323, 

Representation of, p, 349. 

Granite: 

Berlin lion, p, to. 

Targe heads: early Dynasty V, pp, 52-3. 

G 2370 head, p. 85. 

Reliefs: Khasekhemuwy, p. 131. 

sunk: C heaps—Chephrcn-Radedef, pp. 157-9. 
Architectural elements: p. 181. 

Assuan: Unas, p, 182. 

Sarcophagus (G 2370}: transported, p. 200. 
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Granite 

Flubbing stone, pp. 105. 244. 

Imitation in paint, p, £68. 

Grasshopper: p. 321. 

Grave stelae; Abydos, pp. 117, 130, 

‘Great DOOR’i Palace-facade panelling, p, 149. 

Greek art: pp, xv, xvii, 

Griffon: King as, pp. 158, 1B2, 184, 203, 274, 
Ground lines * 

Hunting scene. See., pp. 240-1, 334. 

Base line, colouring of, pp. 260-1. 

Desert ground, colouring of, p. 268. 

‘Ground Plan’: Representation, pp, 316-22, 346. 
Group of figures: 

Chephren-My cerinus statues, p. 38. 

Servant figures, pp, ioi if. 

Reliefs: pp, 333 ff. 
chief figures, pp. 297-301, 
balanced grouping, pp. 337-8- 
complicated, pp, 338 ff, 
motivating idea, p. 340, 

G to ding lines: 

Statues, pp, 106, 107, 

Wall decoration, pp, 244-5, 2 47 - * 54 - 
Gulbenkian Collection: Merytyetes relief, p. 160. 
Gunn: Dynasty III sculpture, p, 15, 


nAGAR?AH: pp. 217, 225. 

Hair: 

Treatment of: Senebtisi coffin, pp. 9, 148, 
Colouring of, pp. 262 -3. 

Halifax: Bankfield stela, pp. 134, 142-3- 
Hands: 

Crossed on breast, pp. 1. 6, 2 i t 77 - 
Clasped, pp. 70, 79, So, 288-9. 
Hieroglyphs, pp. 280-1. 

Minor figures, pp- 282-9, 

Drawing of, pp, 274-89. 

Heb-Scd figures, p. 293. 

Hard stone: 

Reliefs: Khaselthetnowy, p. 13j, 
on Chephren statues, pp. 3&“7> 80, 
Statues: Zoser, p. 15. 

Ka-w-ab, p. 30. 

Hare Nome: 

Myccritius triad, p. 35. 

Painting of, p. 108, 

Harp; 

Player: servant figures, p. 101. 
hands of, p. 2S5. 

-playing scene, pp. 220, 294, 295. 
Harpocrates: Pepy I! statuette, p. 84. 
Harpooner: Hands of, p. 28s, 

Hathor: 

Heads on Zoser statue kilt, p. 14, 
MycerinuS triads, p. 38, 

Gebelein temple, pp- 132, IJT - ®- 
Feast; Mdr tomb, p, 240, 


Hat-nub: Inscriptions, pp. 157, 176, 291, 

Hawawisb: IjIc Old Kingdom, p, 218. 

Hawk: 

On royal statue, p, 20. 

Chephren statue, p. 36. 

Hierakonpolls gold head, p. 83. 

Hctep-heres I inlays, p, 148. 

Head-dress: Unusual, pp. 134, 143. 

Her-Sed: 

Ceremony: Narmer mace-head, p. 115, 

Wedymuw tablet, p, 119, 

Zoser reliefs, pp. 133 tf. 

Cheops, p, 157, 

Dynasty V, pp. 182-3, 

Dynasty VI, p. 202. 
seated figures, pp. 2891 395 ’ 
striding figures, pp, 296 ff. 

Court: pp. 14-15, 

Robe: Abydos figure, pp, 5. 6, to, 261. 
Hierakonpolis royal stone pair, p. 8, 
Kha-sekhem and Zoser statues, p. 13. 
Menkawhor statue, p. 55. 

Ne-user-ra reliefs, colouring of. p, 261, 
Hedgehog: p. 347. 

Heliopolis : Zoscr reliefs, pp. 36, 132-6. 
Hkmaheeh: 

Rock-cut statues, p. 190, 

Chapels, p. 216, 

Heqet: p. 177. 

1 Heracleopolitan period: 

Mummy masks, pp. 23, 25. 

Servant statuettes, pp. 95 ff. 

Model scenes, pp. 102 ff. 

Essay at chronology, pp. 223-4, 

Memphite reliefs, pp. 224-5* 

Heraldic plants: pp. 36-7. 

Herdsmen: Dress of, p. 261. 

Hermopous: p. 137. 

Herodotus: Gist pyre mi da, p, 158, 

Hekv-she-f: Ram god. p, 120, 

Hidden FlGUm®: pp. 346, 347. 

Hierakonpous: 

Ceremonial mace-heads, pp. 113-15. 

Copper statue with gold haw k’s head, p, 83, 
Figures disappearing, p. 347 - 
Ivories, pp. 4- 7 * 

Kha-sekhem stela, p. * 3 1 ■ 

Middle Kingdom Chapels; pp- 234* 347 * 

Painted tomb, pp, 3, t 23 _ 5 < a ® 9 > 333 - 
Palette, p. Ill- 

Reliefs: Khasekhcmuwy, p. 131. 

Sceptre head, p. 122. 

Seated royal pair. P* ®- 
SouU of, pp. 183. * s 5 . 202 ■ 

Hieroglyphic mreots: pp- n-t 2 p * 4 . 3 ^ * 43 - 
Field by figure, p. 123. 

I Animated with human arms. pp. 129* T 33 * 

High Priest of Ptah: pp. 35*-“- 
3 f 
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HIPPOPOTAMUS: 

Athens, archaic, p. 10. 

King struggling with, pp, 121, 139, 203, 297. 

Htiius cher: Restoration of Chephren temple, p. 14. 
Honey: sealed in jars, p, 1Sr. 

Horizontal lines: Architecture, p. xiv. 

Horus: p. 177. 

-bark, p. (33; see Smho Hr , 

‘frame: Abydca stelae, p. 117, 

IIij-Dlnuereh : Oxford figurine, p, 5, 

Hunch-backed figures: p. 313, 

Hunting : 

Dogs: Hema-ka disk, p. it6, 

Palette ; Louvrc-British Museum, p, 110. 

Scene: royal reliefs, pp. 179, 184, 203. 

Methcn, p. 152, 

Median, pp. 153, 179, 

Min-khaf, p. 167. 

Dynasty V, pp, 170, 192, jgj, 199, 200. 

Dynasty VI, p. 307. 

Mia lla, pp. 233-4. 

Middle Kingdom, pp, 235, 239-41. 

Kenamun, p. 334. 

figure shooting arrow, pp. 222, 235, 297. 
rearing or galloping animals, pp. 138, 129, 303, 
running figure, p. 305. 

Huntsmen : Dress of, p, 361. 

Hyena; With arrow in muzzle, pp. 17^ 305, 

3 * 3 - 

Implements: Sculptor's, pp. 105, toy, 244, 245, 

Incised carving: pp. i 4 >- 3 . 

Inlays; p, 148. 

Box-lid, p. 11, 

Furniture, p. 11. 

See also Eye. 

Inscriptions: 

On statues, pp. t +1 16, at, aa, 33, 36, 37l go, 
Biographical: Pchcr-nefer and Me then, p. 151, 

Dating: Mcresiinkli III, p. 166. 

Dcbehen, pp. 166, 357. 

Ra-vver, pp. 31, 191. 

Neter-puw-neswt, p. 191, 

Sahara in MAI D 45. p. 187, 

Wash-ptah, p, 357. 

Ra-shepses, letter of tsesy, p, 192, 

Seiiczem-ib Yenty, pp, 3:00, 357, 

Nekhebuw, p. 357, 

Tehneh. p. 214. 

Mcir, p. 221. 

Assuan, p. 236. 

Referring to construction, pp, 352, 336-S, 

See also Sealing^. 

Intermediate period style: 

Sculpture, pp. 89 ff. 

Fainting-reliefs, pp. 217, 214, 331-4. 

Memphite examples, p. 234. 

Coffin paintings, pp. 228, 231. 
laiSTEMi'LE; Gitta, p, 158. 


Island: In river: Abu Guroh scene, p. 334. 

Isometric projection : p, 337, 

Ith-towe (Liaht): p. 234, 

Ivories: 

Early figurines, pp, 1-7, 10, 

Early reliefs, pp. 116-31. 

1 Statuettes: Cheops, pp, 30, 302, 303. 

Mycerinus, p. 32, 

Ra-wer (LG 94), p, 61. 

Naga-ed-Dfir (N 3737), pp, go, 93. 

Jar cleaning: Servant figures, p. 97, 

J&juier: 

Cairo mummy head, p, 24. 

South Saqqardh statuettes, pp, 85, 88, 94, 95. 
Jeweu.ery: pp. 12, itfi, 148. 

Colouring of, on painting, p. 263. 

Representation of, p. 322. 

Judgment scene: pp, 172, 1S2, 187, 188, 193, 195, 198, 
3°®. 318,338. 

Junker: 

Statuettes: Giza, pp. 67. 70, 72, 86-7, 

Burial shafts, pp. 28, 94, 98, 100. 

See also Index of Personal Names. 

Karlsruhe: ly-nefert mastaba, p. 199. 

Karnak; 

Ne-user-m statue, p. 55, 

Sesostris 1 reliefs, p, 336. 

Kasr-es-said: Late Old Kingdom, pp. 218, 219. 

KEFTtu; p, 243. 

KtiMER: Cockroach, pp. 12, !$, 116, 148. 

Kennard, Mr.: p. 68, 

Kerma: Bone inlays: ‘flying gallop’, p. 305. 

Khnxjm: p. 183. 

Klng : 

Ceremonial appearance, p. 183. 

Presenting calves, p. 183. 

Seated on throne: Middle Kingdom private chapels, 
P 338- 

Old Kingdom royal reliefs, p. 291. 

Striking captive: see Ceremonial sacrifice. 

Struggling with hippopotamus, pp, 121, 129, 303, 397. 
Suckled by goddess, pp. 176. 183, 303, 281, 299, 328. 
Kneeling figure: 

Archaic (Cairo), pp. 13, t 6. 

Captive: see Prisoners. 

Knife-handle: Decorated, pp. 117-18. 

Kngssos: p. xvii. 

1 .-shaped chapel: Influence on scenes, p. 155. 

Types nf scenes in, pp, 167 ff. 

Giza Dynasty V. pp . 45-0, r « ( ,90, 

Labels: Early Dynastic, pp. 118 ff. 

Lamun: Temple reliefs, p. 258. 

Landscape elements: tee Background. 

Lapis Lazuli: Hiemkonpolis figure, pp, 5, 6, 

Lappet wig : see Wigs. 
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Lasso: 

Chief figure throwing, pp. 198, 200, : 0 . 

Hands holding, {*, 285, 

Leaping figures: p, 305. 

Leipzig: 

Woman carrying child, pp. 2, 58. 

Chcphren head, p, 35, 

Scbhem-nufer limestone statue, p. 50. 

Letter: laesy, pp* 60, 192. 

Lift van booty : see Booty. 

Linear relation ship: pp* 327,331. 346* 

Linen : 

Inspection: Ra-shepscs, p. 193, 

List, pp. 143, 150, 159. 

Wrappings, pp. 23 ft. 

Lion: 

Colouring of, pp, 257-8. 

Devouring gazelle, pp. 192, 347, 3V 
Early Dynastic sculpture, pp. 9”JO, 

Heads (Abusir, Abu Gurob), pp. 54, 55 - 
•headed: mask, pp. 209-10. 
bed. pp. 219. 229. 
capital (Kenamun), p, 325. 

Throne base, pp. to, 15* 3 ®* * 9 *. a 94 - 

Offering tables (Step Pyramid), p* 15. 

List it: 

Reliefs: Cheops, pp. 157. 361. 

Chcphren, p. 159. 

Dynasty V, pp. 176-85, 207, 297- 
Dynasty VI, p. 202. 

Sesostris I, p. 236. 

See Ith-towc, 

Localism: Middle Kingdom art, p. 236. 

Lotus: 

Cup: Early Dynastic, p. 12. 

Flower: hands holding, p. 285. 

Louvre: 

Head: Hadedef, p. 32. 

Salt, pp* 39, 4 °- 
Ivory female figure, pp. 6, to. 

Palettes; pp* no, lit, 112* 

Reliefs: Mer-ib, pp. 150, 172. 302, 

Mery. pp. 172, 302. 

Scribe, p. 47* 

Lucas: 

Inlaid eyes, p. 21. 

On techniques in sculpture, p. to;. 

Luxor: 

Late Old Kingdom, p- 218. 

Ihy chape] (No. 186), pp. 222, 226, 336. 
Tomb t8;, p. 226. 


Ma'AT : p. 177. 

Mace-heaps: 

Ceremonial, pp. 113-15- 
Gold: predynastic, p. 117- 
Mahasna, El: Figurines, pp. t, 2. 
Mallet: p. 106. 


Man: 

Beaten: see J udgment scene. 

Standing an head: Baqt, p, 305. 

Manchester: Palette, p. 110. 

MARRET SCENE: pp. 182, 192, 20 J* 

Masks: Plaster, pp. 23, 27, 28. 

Masonry: Dressing, pp. 244-5. 

Meander r.vrratN: p. 243. 

Meat: Drawing of, p. 330. 

Msdinex Habt : Reliefs, pp, 325. 326, 347. 

Medium: Used with pigment, p. 257. 

Medcm: 

Mastaba 17 burial, p. 23. 

Paintings, pp, 155, 255-6, 3& 5 > 267, *68, a 7 l * 

Reliefs: royal (?) fragments, p, 149. 

private, pp. 153-6, 292. 34 °- 35 **' 3 6 '- 
Trial piece: see Rowe, 

See Sneferuvr, Nefcrma'at. Atet, Ra-hotep, Nofret, 
Ranofer, 

Mm: 

Chapel*: laic Old Kingdom, pp. 218, 220, 22I, 299. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 238, 240-3. 

Desert ground-lines, p, 334. 

Ny-ankh-pepy “ Kcm, pp. 94> 9^" ,ot " lo 3- 
Melon: Drawing of, p. 330, 

MEMPHIS: 

Chcphren statue, p, 35. 

Mycerinus statue, p* 35. 

Gateway: Middle Kingdom, pp. 121, 133. 

Memphite survivals, pp. 223, 231, 236 8, 240, 243. 
Mesopotamia: p. xvi. 

Metropolitan Museum: 

Hah urn statue, p. 46. 

Mery relief, p- t? 3 - 
Mi alia: 

Coffin paintings, p. 229. 

Ankhtlfinekht, pp. 23®. 232-3. 
lntef-s and .... hetep, pp. 229, 23®* *3** ^33~4" 
Middle Kingdom: 

Women's Statues: hair treatment, p, 9- 
Model scenes, pp. 103-4- 
Queetis’ coffins, p, 230, 

Style uf, compared with Old Kingdom, pp, 234- 43. 

Mm: 

Coptos: statues, pp. 4, 7. 117< 
temple: Ptpy II reliefs, p. 204. 

God, p, 177. 

Festival, p. 203. 

Mistakes: In drawing, p. 332. 

Mit Paris: Middle Kingdom statue, p. 15. 
MmtAHENOt: Ne-user-ra statue, p. 55. 

Model scenes: pp. ta 2 IT. 

I Modelling: Surface of reliefs, p. 249. 

Monkey: 

Carrying young, p. 2- 

With bull: Hemaka plaque, p. 116. 

Playing, pp. 153, l & 2 > *®7* J, 6* 34°- 
Imitating dancer, p. 215. 

See also Ape. 
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Morning levee; Ptah-hotep (MM D 64), p. 293, 
Mostacedda: Figurines, p. 4, 

Motifs; 

Origin of, pp. 148 fF., 177. 

Copying of, pp. 364-5. 

Mourning women: sea Funeral scene. 
Movement of Ficures; 

Violent in early representations, p, 148. 
Dynasty VI, p. 209. 

Middle Kingdom, p. 239. 

Lively action of men and animals, pp. 304-9, 
Actions of subsidiary figures, pp, 304-32, 

Mud: 

Figurines, p. 2. 

Reserve beads, p. 26. 

Plaster : set Painting. 

Mommy: 

Representation of, p, 308. 

Wrappings, pp. 23-4. 

Murray, Dr. Margaret: p, 8. 

Musicians: 

Servant figures, p, tol. 

Karen en model, pp. 102, 103. 

Reliefs, pp. 167, 171, 

Mythical animals: tee Fabulous animals. 


Naca-ed-Deh: 

Chapels: pp. 89-90, 2tS, 222-3, MS-56. 
Cylinder seals, pp. 122, 289. 

Jewellery: Early Dynastic, pp. 12, u6, 148, 
Model hoars, p. 90. 

Squatting figure, pp. 87, 89, 

Statutes, pp. 88-9. 

Stelae, pp. 217, 223-5. 

Tombs: N 43: statues, pp. 94-6, too, tot. 

N 89 (Hagy); statues, pp, 89, 97, 226, 

N 90: statues, p, 95, 

N 92: statues, p. 95, 

N 95: chapel, p. 225, 

N 202: model scenes, pp. 94, 95, too, ioj ff. 

N 241, p. 95. 

N 248 (Themcrery): statues, pp, 90, 95. 
chapel, p. 222. 
tabic scene, p. 290. 

N 259: painted chapel, p. 223. 

N 359 (Khcnuw-nekhen), pp, 223, 226, 267, 
272. 

N 384: painted chapel, p, 223. 

N 3604: limestone seated figure, pp, 88, 89. 

N 3737 (Meruwj: ivory statuette, pp, 90. 95. 

paintings, pp, 179, 225, 297. 

N 3777: limestone scribe, pp, 88, 89. 

Naked figures: 

G 3378, pp. 58, 90. 

Wooden boy (G 1152), pp. 59, 90. 

Statues, p. 73. 

Squatting Pepy II. p. 84. 

Naples: Seated man, p. 16. 


Naqadah; 

Figurines, p. 3. 

Plaque, p. 119, 

Narrative element: p. 340. 

Naturalistic colouring; pp. 258, 272. 

Necklaces ; 

Labels ; Neith-hotep, p. n8, 

Presentation of, pp. 171-2, 181, 198. 

Negro: 

Negroid princess, pp. 21, 29. 

Gebdcin, Mia Ha, p. 232, 

Village: Rainesside scenes, p. 334. 

Neith: p. 177. 

Emblem of, pp, 12, 148. 

Shrine, p. 120. 

Nekhbet: pp. 37, 177, 183, 185, 276. 

Neper; Grain god, p, 183. 

Nestor l’Hote: Peher-nefer, p. 151. 

New York Historical Society; Reliefs on statues, p. 81. 
Niche-stone: Primitive, pp. 141 ff., 303, 

Nile: Gods, pp. 37, 183. 

Nome figures ; p. 183. 

Mycerinus triads, p, 35. 

Sab ura: statue, p. 46, 

Nubian Archaeological Survey: pp. 3, ny. 

Nubian C-group: p. 3, 

Nummuutic lIMF®tone: Reliefs, pp. 162, 249, 361. 

Nut: p, 123. 


271, 


100, 


Bearers; servant figures, p. . 
royal reliefs, pp. 183, 185. 

Pepy II, p. 204. 

with sculptors' dries, p. 354. 

carrying animals, pp, 362-3. 

Formula; Ka-wab statue, p. 30. 

Osiris in, p. 188. 

List; Dynasty III, pp, 140-4. 

Kha-bauw-sokar, p. 150. 
slab stelae, p. 159. 

Room: p, 200, 

private ehapels, pp. 165, 167, 196. 
royal temples, pp, 185, 204. 

J abfes (.Step Pyramid), p. 15. 

Old Kingdom: Surviving influence, pp. 233, 231. 236-8, 
240. M 2 - * J ' 

Omeos : p. 134. 

Orchard scene: 

Royal reliefs, pp. j 7 8, jgr. 

Orientation: Provincial tombs, pp. 214,216 219. 
Ornaments : j« Necklaces, presentation of. 

Oryx: Gold amulet: Naga-cd-Der, pp. l2f „6. 

^ 3lRIS : ir > offering formula, p. 188. 

Otter: Mereruwka, p. 209. 

Over. lapping figures: pp. 127, 334-7. 

Alternation of colours in, p. 266. 

Vertical over-lapping, p. 337. 
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Overseer op King's Wobks: pp. 357-8. 

Oxford' British Museum: Palette, p. its, 

Painted pottery; Predynastic, pp. 123-6. 

Painters: 

At work, pp. 106, 207, ziS, 358. 

Names, pp. 351 ff. 

Painting: see Burial chamber, Coffin paintings, Colour, 
Wall scenes. 

Cattle's eyes, p. 183. 

Details: final outlines, pp. 253-5. 

added to reliefs, pp. 271-2. 

Early wooden sculpture, p. 9. 

Imitating granite, p. 268. 

Seasons, pp, 207, 355. 

Slab stelae, p. 160. 

Statues: Zoser, p. 14. 

Rahotep and Nofret. p. 2t. 
hard stone statues, pp. 33, 107-9. 

Ankh-haf bust, p. 39. 
detail of eye, pp. 52, bo. 
painters at work, pp. 106, 3; t if. 

Styles: Dynasty IV, pp. 173-5. 

Dynasty V, pp. 193, 201. 

Dynasty VI—Intermediate, pp, 204, 209, 221, 223. 
Middle Kingdom, pp. 232, 237,142. 

Wall-: Predynastic {Hierakonpolia), pp. 123-5, 

FS 3080, pp. 173-5, Z 4S' 

Hesi-ra, p. 140. 

Medum, p, 155, Chapt, XI 11 passim, 

Muresankh III, Chapt. XIII passim* 

G 113+, pp. «97< *45- 
G 2184, pp. 198-9. 

Saqqarah, pp, 205-13, 

Dahshur, pp. 305, 206, 209, 24b, 255, 256, 365, 
270. 

late Dynasty VI—Intermediate, pp. 217-38. 

Asaiut, Gebclcin, Mialla, Hicrakonpotis, pp. 232-4, 
in palaces, p, xiii. 

preparation of wall surfaces, pp. 245, z 4^» a 53“6‘ 
Pair statue: 

Saqqarah Dynasty V, p. 79- 
Wood: Mitri pair, p, bo. 

Unusual form: Meresankh III and G 2353, PP- 4 a * 

57 * . , . 

Standing man and child: pp. 40, 05-0, 79. 

Pepy I statues. p, 83. 

Ankh-ma-hor relief, p- 353- 
Palace; 

Decoration, p. xiit, 

Facade panelling, pp. 149, 172, 173, 187, 194, 195* 
Palermo Stone: pp. 82, 118-19. 

Palette: pp, 3, ito-13, 334- 
Colours in, pp, 126, 223, 232, 237, 241, 2 55"^‘ 
Scribe’s (G 1011), pp, 358-9, 

Palimpsest: p. 252. 

Palm: Of hand: drawing of, p, 284, 

Palmetto: In ceiling patterns, p. 243, 


Panther: 

Skin: ly-nefer, p. 150, 

Colouring of. p, 262. 

Head: drawing of, pp. 317-18. 

Papyrus: 

Colouring of, p, 271. 

Natural rendering, p, 349. 

Paste-filling: 

In hieroglyphs, pp. 33 - 
Med urn reliefs, pp. 156, 358, 361, 

Patterns: Hetep-heres I furniture, pp. 11, 144-8. 285. 
Paws: Animal: drawing of, pp, 273-4. 

Peasants punished; see Judgment scene, 

Peucan: p. i 81. 

Permanent qualities: Of art, p. *v. 

Personification: 

Names, pp. 35 , 4b, 183. 

Seasons, pp, 1S1, 237. 

Nature, p. 183. 

Estate, p. 102. 

Perspective: pp, 326, 337. 

Petrie: Abydos excavations, p, to. 

Pigments: pp. 12b. 255-6- 

Pillared hall: Dynasties V-Vl chapels, p. 191. 

Pm-R ivers: Knife handle, p. n8. 

Plan*: Royal Temples, pp. 185. 2 M 
Plants: 

Upper and Lower Egypt, pp. 3b, 37, 29 3 - 
Water- : drawing conventions, p. 321. 

In scenic backgrounds, pp, 347 _ 5 e - 
Plaster : 

Coating: burials, pp, 33, 27, 28, 
reliefs, pp. 107, 162, 166. 201, 245. 

statues, pp. 59, 107. 

Details: reserve heads, p. 29. 

Anih-haf, p. 39. 

Masks, pp. 23, 2;, 28. 

Patching: reliefs, p. 245, 

Ploughing scene: Medum, p. 153. 

Polishing: Statues, pp. 105-6, 

Porphyry heard: iioscr, p. 15, 

Portrait: Sculpture, pp. xv, 2a, 23, 43, 132, 3 °«“ 4 - 
PosmoNs of figures: ter Attitudes. 

Potter's: 

Wheel; servant figure, pp, too, 102. 

Workshop: model scene, p. 103. 

Pottery : 

Figurines, pp. 1-4. 

Head: Early Dynastic {Cairo}, p. 5. 

Lion; Hierakonpolis, pp. 9, 1J. 

Paintings on: predynastic, pp. tiO, 123-6. 

-making, p. 193- 
PhEDYNASTIC i 

Figurines, pp. t~4- 
Carvings, p. 1 io- 
Pottery, pp. no, 1 33—6. 

Pre-Greek art: p. xv. 

Preliminary drawing?: Wall decoration, pp. 244 . 246-7- 
Prefaration : Of wall surface, pp. 244‘6, 
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Priests: Funerary service, pp. 44, 201. 

Prisoners: 

Bound captives, pp, 121-2, 131, 182. 203. 

Boys bringing: Dynasties V-VI representations, pp, 
309-10, 

Early Dynastic figurines, p, 6, 

Heads in Zoser sculpture: p. 15, 

Hierakonpolis door-socket, p. 8, 

Skin enemies: on Kha-sekeru statues, pp. 13, 131. 
Statuettes of, pp. 55, 58, 84, 90. 

Private and royal work: Early Dynastic: comparison, 
pp. 117, 136. 

Profile drawing: pp. 128, 309, 314-16. 

See also 'Pseudo-profile'. Face, 

Projection: In space, pp. 327, 337. 

Property gift: Mycerinus; Tehneh, p, 314. 
Proportions : 

Statues, p. 107. 

Reliefs: Old Kingdom-Middle Kingdom, p. 222. 
Dynasty XI, p. 235. 

Provincial : 

Craftsmen, p. xvj. 

Sculpture: Dynasty IV, pp. 45-6. 

Akhimm wooden statue, p. 61. 

Dynasty V, pp. 78, St. 

Dynasties V-VI—Intermediate, pp. 88, 95, 
Rcqaqneh, p, 143. 

Dynasty 1 VI—Intermediate, pp, 214 if. 
‘Pseudo-croup’ : 

Statues, pp. 77, 83. 

Man facing self in table scene, p. 290, 

Pseudo-profile, pp. 309, 311-14. 

Ptah: 

Zoser statues, p. 14. 

Figure on stone bowl, pp. 123, t77> 

Temple endow ment (MM D 45), p, 187. 

Patron of craftsmen (Memphis), pp, 356-7. 

Punning : Inscriptions, p. 243. 

Purification scene: Ikrsheh, p, 240, 

Pyramid: 

Texts, p. 213. 

Aba, p, 224, 

Overseer of Works, p. 357. 


QAtt: 

Early cemeteries, p, 1. 

Intermediate Period, p. 223. 

Qau EL Kebir: Middle Kingdom chapels, pp. 138, *41-3. 
Quartz sand: As abrasive, p, ioj. 

Quartzite, rod: p. 31. 

QuATREFOJL fATTERN: p. 234. 

Queens' : 

Collins: Deirel Bohan, p. 230. 

Pyramids: Reliefs, pp. 158. 160, 249, 253. 

Shrines: Deirel Bahari, pp, 231, 235, 

Statues: Chephren—Mycerinus, pp. 41 3. 

Queen's head: Abydos, p, 84. 

Quskir el Amaana; Late Old Kingdom, pp, 3tS, 219. 


Ram: 

Cheops: Berlin, p. 21, 

God: Hery-ihe-f, p, 120. 

Hrty, p. 358. 

See Khmim. 

Ramesseum: 

Relids: donkey H p* 233, 
front view fa<x% ¥ p* 325 P 
Ramesside scenes : p, 334. 

Recession: In space, pp. 327, 337, 

Rectanoulah forms: Sculpture and architecture, p. xiv. 
Recumbent figures: see Bed, man lying on. 

Red-line decoration: Pottery, pp, 125-6, 

Reduction: 

Size of chief figure, pp. 189, 221, 238, 279-80, 300-1. 
Scenes on Heracleopolitan stelae, pp. 224-5* 

Register system: 

Egyptian composition, pp. 127, 333 ff. 

Subdivision* of register, pp. 343 if. 

Deviation from, p. 346, 

Rosner; On techniques in sculpture, p. 105, 

Relations in space: see Space relationship. 

Reliefs: 

On statues: Min (Coptus), pp, 7, 317. 

Kha-sekhein fc pp. 13, 131* 

Chephren, p. 36. 
statue bases, pp. 80-1. 

On atone vessels, pp. 37* it 6, 130, 139. 

Stages: of execution, p. 244. 

Stylistic resemblances: between tombs, pp. 160^1, 
3 * 1 - 3 - 

Styles: pp. 12^30, 163, 247-52, 
archaic royal, pp. 138, 139. 

Dynasties HI—iV Transition, p. 361, 

Dynasty IV, pp. 160-7, 3^1, 

Dynasty Y, pp. 193, 348, 250, 361, 

Dynasty VI, pp. 208, 2n. 

Intermediate Period, pp, 217 ff,, 224. 

Dynasty XI, p. 235. 

Dynasty XII, p. 236. 

techniques: high and low; pp. 130, 161. an, 249, 
302-3, 361, 

low; Giza slab-stelae, pp. 158, j6o, 361. 

Dynasty XI (Sc-ankh-kara), p. 236. 
high: Giza rock-cut tombs, p. 189, 

Dynasty VI, pp. 200, 201, 20S. 

Pepy 1 !, p. 204. 
sunk: pp. 250-1. 

Shcpsesy (Emery), p. 150. 
paste-filled (Medum), p, 156. 

Min-khaf, p. 162, 

Debchcn and Mcresankh III, pp. 166-7, 

Dynasties V-VI, p, 201. 
unfinished, pp. 248-9. 

Reqaqnah: pp. 45. 142, 2(4, 

Reserve heads: pp, 21, 23 ff„ 10S, 301, 

Reversal; Of figures, pp, 273-6, 296. 

Rigging: Men climbing, p. 307. 

Robed figure; see Cloaked figure. 
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Rock-cut ; 

Statues: pp. 30, 55. 189-90. 

Yechiw, p. 38. 

Kha-merer-nehty I, p. 41. 

Meresankh III, pp. 42-4. 

Khnfra-ankh (LG 75) and Yasen, p, 55, 

Tebneh, p, 214* 

Sheikh Said, p. 215. 

Hemamich, p. 216, 

Tombs: Chephren family, p. 166. 
distribution of scenes in, pp. 167-72. 

Giza, Dynasty V, p. 189. 
provincial, pp. 214 ff, 

Rowe: Trial piece: Mcdum, pp, 136, 144. 

Royal: Comparison with private work: Early Dynastic, 
pp. 117, 126. 

Rubbing stones: Granite, pp. 105, 244. 

Running figures: p, 305, 

Sacrifice: see Ceremonial. 

Sail; Drawing of, p. 330. 

Salnte-Ferriol Collection: p. 143. 

Saite copyists : p, 247, 

Salt head : Louvre, pp. 39, 40. 

Sanctuary : Decoration of, in royal temples, pp, 185, 204. 
Saqqarah: 

Increased importance in Dynasty V, pp. 45-6. 165—6, 
185. 

Intermediate period stelae, pp. 224-5. 

Reliefs: archaic, pp. 132-44. 148—56. 

Dynasty IV, pp. 172-4. 

Dynasty V, pp. 185-8, 191—6. 

Dynasty VI, pp. 205-9, 

Sculpture (private): archaic, pp. 13-19. 

Dynasty V, pp. 47, 60, 77-81. 

Dynasty VI, p, 84- 

South: statuettes (J6quier), pp. 88, 94, 95. 

prolongation of burial customs into Intermediate 
Period, pp. 223, 225. 

Sarcophagus: Transported: G 2370, p. 200. 

Saw: Use for statues, p. 106. 

Scaffolding: For statues: Rckhtnira, p. J06. 

Scales: Naked woman holding, pp. 207, 323. 

’Scattered' composition : pp. 333, 334- 
Scenes: 

Combined elements forming, pp. 320-1, 333, 337-46. 
Continuity of, p. 152. 

Copied, pp. 247, 362-5. 

Distribution of: archaic, pp, 139-4°* 

Dynasty IV chapels, pp, 167 ff- 
temple reliefs, pp. 183-5, 

Dynasty V chapels, pp. 186, 194. 195, 198-9, 

Middle Kingdom chapels, p. 238. 

Giza rock-cut tombs, pp. 169-72, 35 -" 3 - 
From life; archaic, pp. 14D. 152-6. 

Dynasty IV, pp, 167-72. 

introduction in Dynasty V offering rooms, pp. i8fi tf. 
predominance in 2nd half Dynasty Y offering rooms, 

pp. 194. * 95 - 
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condensation on False door, pp. 198-9, 224, 
Kav-m-ankh burial chamber, p. 213. 

Scenic background; set Buck ground. 

SCEPTRF-TfF-AD: HierjJtonpolis, p. 122, 

Schafer: pp. xv, 263-4, 

Schiaparelli; 

Excavations at Giza, p, 56. 

Heliopolis reliefs, pp. 36, 132-6. 

Scorpion King: p. 8. 

Macc-bcad, pp. 113. 297. 354 - 
Scrihe: 

Palettes, pp. 35S-9. 

Statues: Dynasty IV, pp. 31, 33,40-1, 43-4. 

Giza, pp. 50, 63, 66, 67. 

Saqqarah, pp. 47. $2, 59, 60, 80. 

N 3777, p- 88. 

’Scribe Rouge’ : p. 47. 

Sculitors: 

A and B, pp. 28, 35, 39. 

Nanus: pp. 215, 351-6. 339. 

Stela: Iritisen, p. 356. 

Tombs: pp. 354. 355 * 

Workshops of, pp. 105, 106.192,198,199,351. 355,356* 
Sea: 

-going ships, pp. t8i, 184, 350, 

Personification of, p. 183, 

Sealed equipment: pp. 167, 177, 193. 

Sealings: 

Chephren in G 4430, p. 26. 

Mycerinus in G 1+57. p. 46. 

Shepseskaf in G 5080, pp. 52. 165. 

Wcserkaf in G 4520, pp. 76 » 9 °- 
lsesy, p. 190, 

Sa-nekht: Step Pyramid, p. 303. 

Seasons : 

Abu Gurob reliefs, pp. 178-85, 321. 

Meremwka. Ikekhy painting scene, pp. 207. 355. 
Dynasty XI, p. 237* 

Island in river, p. 334 - 
Seat: 

Archaic statues, pp. 16, 18. 19, 36. 

Chair: carved on sides of black seat, pp, 56. 87, 
bull and lion kgs, p. ]6o. 
over-lapping legs (Dynasty VI), p. 337. 

Chephren statues, p. 36. 

Dynasty V, p. 80. 

Kinds of chairs in reliefs, p. * 9 *- 
PJan and section drawing, pp. 122-3. 

Stated figure: pp. lit, i 45 ~ 6 > 289-94, 299. 

S foment : 

Mery-ra-ha-shatcf: statues, p, 94. 

Sedmem 604: seivant figures, pp. 96. 97. too. 
SttHMET: p. 183. 

Sflim Hass an: 

Reserve head, pp. 27, 29. 

Minor sculpture, p. 77 - 

See also Index of Personal Names. 

Senezem-ib comfi.ee: PP aoo, 205-6, 209, in, 213, 

I 356 - 7 * 
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Sesdab: 

Statues exposed in chapel, p. 3c. 

Elaborate: G 5170 and G 5080, p. 52, 

G 2009: intact, p. 69, 

Ftah-shcpse* (junker), p, 72. 

G 2415, p. 74, 

Itety (MM D 63), pp. 79-80, 92-3. 

Servant houses: 

Classification of types, pp. gb-ioz. 

Early Dynastic, p, 7, 

Giza, pp, 44, 38, 65, 67, 73-6, 96-102, 

Saqqarah, pp. 79-80, 92-3, 

Intermediate Period, pp. 89-90, 94-5. 

Middle Kingdom, pp. 102-4. 

Limestone accessories, pp. 69, 80, 92-4. 

Seshat: pp. 131-2, 150, 177, 182, 203, 285, 291. 

Seth; pp. 117, 132, 134, 177. 202. 

Shading: With pigments, pp, 263-4, 

Shasuna: Late Old Kingdom, p, 218. 

Si it Ik Pakac; 

SF 3202 : statuette, p. 94. 

SF 5203: pottery head, n. or, 

SF 5214 (Weser), p. 226, 

St 5105 (Theby). p. 226, 

Sheik Said: 

Rock-cut statues, p. 190, 

Tombs, pp. 215, 216, 2)8, 

Shell: Berlin plaque, p. 122. 

SHELLAL: Grave 224, p. 3. 

Shemxjw: 'Season', pp. 181, 237, 

Shesemuw: Vantage god, pp. 210* 358, 

Ship-yard: Kny-m-ankh, pp, 213, 349, 

Shoulder : 

Folded over, pp. >28, 310. 

Variations tn drawing, pp. 304, 309 IT. 

Shrines: 

For statues, pp. 30, 5;, 88, 94, 190, 20a, 

Of gods: Early Dynastic, pp. tao, 121. 

Step Pyramid reliefs, p. 133. 
representation of, pp, 319, 349. 

Side-lock: pp. 9, 14JJ. 

Siege scene: pp. 207, 219, 239. 319, 321, 327, 346, 
347 - 

Sign atuhes Of artists: see Sculptors, Fainter*. 

Silk; Fayurn: Cairo statues, p, 81. 

Singing figure: 

Badari, p. 3. 

Assuan, p. 240. 

X en-fth eft-ka, p. 282. 

Siejnc: Plaster: wall surfaces, pp, 107, 162. 166, 196-7, 
20), 245, 

Sketch : 

Preliminary, pp. 244. 246-7, 

Second sketch, pp, 252-4, 

Trial pieces, pp. 136, 144, 358. 

Skin -garments; Colouring nf. p. 262, 

Skinning animals: pp. 153, 199, ziS. 364. 

Slab-stelae: pp. 36, 159-60, 249, 256-8, 361. 

Slain enemies: Kha-sekhcm, p. 131, 


Slate: 

Pair; Mycerinus, p. 35, 

Palette: predynastic, pp, 3, no. 

Slaughtering animal: 

Servant figures, p. too, 

Model scene*, pp. tor ff. 

Methen relief, p, 152. 

Medum, p. 153, 

Men throwing down bull, pp. 171, 309. 

Sleeping figures: pp. 307-9, 315, 330. 

Snake goddess: Of HemiopoJjs* p. 137. 

Rokar-bark: p. 137. 

Soldiers: 

1 Wooden models, pp. 89, 104, 240. 

Reliefs at Assiut, pp. 228, 231, 

Painting*, pp. 233, 339. 

Ramose* IT reliefs: Abydos, p. 337, 

Song-birds: Trapped, pp, 171, 178, 133 , 191, 193, 194, 
207, 242. 

Souls: Of Hierakonpolis and Buto, pp. 183, 185, 
202. 

I Space rei^tionship: pp. 127, 145, 199, 234, 326-32, 
338 ff., 346, 

Spear and bow making: p, 215. 

Spearing animal: Early representation, p. 296. 

Sphinx: 

Abu Koash, p. 33. 

Chephrcn Valley Temple, p, 33. 

Great, of Giza, pp, 33, 35, 

Spiral pattern: p. 243, 

Squares: For copying, p, 247. 

Squatting figures: 

Convention* in drawing of, p. 295. 

Figurines: Early Dynastic, p. 6. 

Hieralion polls statues, p. 8. 

Naked boy: Pepy II, p. 84. 

Unusual type, pp. 86-7, 89. 

Woman: Queen of Radedef, p. 32. 

Dynasty V, p. 78, 
sen-ant figures, p. 44, 

Staff: 

And wand: conventional representation, p. 275. 

Man leaning on, pp. 173, 379-80. 

Stages: In completion of statue, pp. jo>, 106, 

Standing figures: 

Staff and wand (or mace), pp. 117, 12 r, 273, 277. 
Holding staff against breast, pp, 277-8. 

Unusual positions, p. 279. 

Leaning on staff, pp. 173, 279^80. 

Star pattern: pp, 241, 243. 

Dynasty 111 reliefs, pp. 136. 137, 138. 

Dynasty IV royal reliefs, p, 158. 

Static qualities: 

Sculpture, pp. xiv, xv, 

Violation of, p. 102. 

Statue: 

Niches, pp. 50, 55, 88, 94, ,90, 203. 

Types: Chephrcn—Mycerinus, pp, 22, 31, 38. 
seated figure attitudes in Dynasty V, p, 78. 
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Statue { eont .) : 

Set Abu Roush, Giza, Ivories, Portrait, Proportions, 
Provincial, Rock-cut, Saqqarah, Sculptors, 
Steatofygous fjcurinfs; p, 2, 

SrrorDOHFp; 

D 37 (Raherta), p. 58. 

D 39^40 (Zasha), pp. 67, 97-toi. 

D 61: two standing statues, p. 67. 

D 82 (Nefer-ihv}, p* 67. 

D 200 [Redyfy): stttuc, p, 70. 

D 215: pair statuette, pp. 68, 70* 

Identification of archaic statue types, pp. 9, 13. 

Stela: 

Of sculptor Irilisen, p. 356. 

See also Grave stelae, Slab atclac. 

Step Pyramid i 
Zoscr reliefs, pp* 132 ff., 247. 

Scaling of Sa-nekbt, p. 303. 

Stone: 

Rubbing: granite, p. 244. 

Sculpture: Earl)- Dynastic, pp. 5, 7-9. 

animal: Early Dynastic, pp, 9-10. 

Vessels: elaborate forms, pp. 11-12, 116. 
reliefs on, pp. 37, t tb. 130. 

Naga-cd-D£r fragment, p. 90. 
colour combinations m stone, p. 108. 
relief showing manufacture, p, 194. 
names of sculptors on, p, 354. 

Striding figures: 

Abydos ivory king, pp. 5, 6, 10, 

Various positions; reliefs, pp. 295 ff. 

Stuccoed panels: Pepy II, p* 205. 

Style: see Reliefs, styles. 

Subject-matter: 

Correlation: reliefs and models, p. 103. 

Early Dynastic scenes, pp. 128 ff. 

Wall scenes: gradual increase, pp. xvi, 151-6, 167-74. 
176-81, 187-201, 209*13, 237-43- 

SUBSIDIARY FIGURES; 

Early Dynastic scenes, p. 128. 

See also Attitudes. 

Suckling : 

Animal, p, 170. 

See also King. 

Summer (Stme): Personification, pp. t8i r 237, 

Sun: 

-disk, pp. 129, 145, 324- 
-bark: Pyramid Texts, p. 137. 

Temple: fee Abu Gurob. 

Sunk relief: see Reliefs; techniques. 

Surgical operation : p. 207. 

Swamp scene : 

Hesi-ra, p. 140. 

Dynasty TV, pp. 165, i6“» *& 9 * > 73 * 

Royal reliefs, p, 17S. 

Private, Dynasty V, p, t88. 

I-tanking elements: pp, t88, T93. 

See also Reversal: of figures, 

Middle Kingdom, pp, 237-8, 
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Swimming figures: pp. 234, 307-S. 

Symmetrical groups; pp. 237-8. 

Table scene: pp. 122-3, > 43 * >5 2 * *SSb *° 4 * 289-9°- 
Tablets, archaic: j« Niche-stone. 

‘Tail’- pattern: p, 261. 

Tanis: 

Prisoners’ heads, p. 15. 

Inscription of Ourphren, p. 159. 

Ne-user-ra reliefs, pp. 134, 176. 

Techniques: see Reliefs, 

Tejtenu; p. 112. 

Tehmeh: Rock tombs, p. 214. 

Tekenu: p. 129. 

Tell Asm am: p. xiv. 

Tell el-Amarna: pp, xvi, 306, 320-1. 

Running figures, p 305. 

Huy* scene, p, 334. 

Sculptor, pp, 355, 359 - 
Tempera: Technique, p. 257. 

Temple: 

Caches, p, 4. 

Endowment, pp. 187, 214, 

[Equipment, pp. xiii. 83, 205. 

Reliefs: distribution of scenes, pp. 183-5. 

Dynasties 11 III, pp i 33 " 9 - 
Dynasties Ill-IV. pp, 148-9, 

Cheops — Chephren, pp. 157-8- 
Dynasty V, pp. 176-85. 

Dynasty VI, pp. 202-5. 

Testament: 

Pen-men)w, p. 53. 

Wepemnofret, pp. 1991 35 
'[‘clinch, p, 214- 

Tewfik BoulaS: Granite head, pp, 46, 52. 

Theban: 

Nome: My cerium triad, p. 35. 

Style: Dynasty XI, p. 231. 

Tombs: Middle Kingdom, pp. 234 * 237-8. 

ThiNITE Nome: Chieftain at Naga-cd-Dir, p. 90. 

Thoth: 

Shrine of, p- 120. 

With Cheops: Wady Maghm, p. 15?- 
Representation of, p. 177. 

Three-quarter view ; Approrimation, pp. 3 >0,311,323-4. 
Tod: Dynasty XJ reliefs, pp- 231, 23(1, 24 i. 

Transition Periods; 

Dynasties III-IV; statues, pp. I 5 "'?* 21 * 
reliefs, pp. 144 ff., 361* 

Dynasties IV-V: statues, pp. 45-54- 
reliefs, pp. 165 - 6 . 

Trees: Cut down; representation of, pp. 216, 3tB, 
Triads: 

Mycerinus, pp, 35, 36. 

Pen-meruw, p. 53. 

Trial-piece: 

Cairo fragment (?). p- 13k 
1 Snefcruw, pp. 13^1 * 44 * 

' Sketches, pp. 13k 35 s * 
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Tumblers: pp. 335, 303. 

Turin: 

Princess: statue, pp. 16, 17, 303. 

Paintings of Itety, p, 23 a. 

Zoser reliefs: Heliopolis, pp, 132 ff, 

tJNDRa-PAjNTTNG: pp. 246, 254, 

UNFINISHED: 

Reliefs: pp. 247 if. 

Early Dynastic, p, 130. 
niche-stone (FS 3073 X), p. 144 
Me then , pp. 152-3. 

Statues, pp, 106-7. 

Units: Of proportion: sculpture, p. 107. 

University College: 

Hicrakon polls seated pair, p. 8. 

Reserve head, pp. 27-9. 

Unusual attitudes: Dynasty V sculpture, pp. 77, 7g. 
Ur: p. xvi. 

Ubaeub: 

Representation of, p, 129. 

Netcr-khel, p. 132. 

On sun's disk, p. 324. 

VESSELS: see Stone. 

Vintage scene: 

Royal reliefs, pp. 178, c81. 

Private reliefs, pp. 191, 196, 272. 

Middle Kingdom, pp, 238. 347, 

Livdy action, p, 309. 

God of, pp. 210, 358. 

Vineyard: p. 349. 

V12JEH: Sutue: Isis temple, p. 31. 

Vulture: Mead-dress: queen’s, pp, 42, 84. 

Wadi QamaR: p. 3. 

Wady Maohara: Reliefs, pp r 05, 130, 132, 144, 137, 
176,273. 

Wall-scenes : 

Continuity of, pp, 131-6. 343. 

Composition, pp. 12b, 320-t, 333 IT. 

See Subject-matter. 

Wands: Carried by figures, pp. 209-to. 

War-LIKE character; Middle Kingdom representation, 
pp, 104, 228, 139. 

Washes : Of colour, p. 269. 

Washing clothing: pp. 238, 240, 


Water-spout: Lion; p. 55. 

Weapons: p. 228. 

Weavers: New Kingdom, p, 323. 

Weaving: pp. 103, 237, 239, 240. 

Wep-wawt: Representation of god. pp, 157, 177, 
Western Cemetery: 

Royal statue fragments, p, 34. 

See Giza. 

Whipping- post: Mereruwka, p, 338. 

White: 

! -line decoration: on pottery, p. 125. 

-wash: fee Sizing. 

Wigs; 

Lappet: queens’, p, 43, 

Mitri, female statue, p, 60. 
male statue (Cairo No, 45), p. So, 

Will* see Testament. 

Williams, Caroline Ransom; pp. 157, 244, 258. 

Wine-press scene: Active figures, p, 309. 

Wings: Outspread, pp. 123, 129, 324. 

Witnesses: To testament: Wepemnofret, pp, 351-2. 

1 Woman: 

Carrying child, pp, 2, 58. 

Holding child on lap, pp, 70-t, ioi, 153, 299, 350, 
Wood: 

Carvings: Early Dynastic, pp. 7, 9, 11, 11S ff. 

Zoscr, p. 137. 

Htsi-ra panels, pp. 139 ff. 

Shepsca stela, p, 142. 

Mer-ib panel, pp. 150, 172, 302. 

Pepy H plaques, p. 205. 

Ka-m-sennuw door, p. 353, 

Painted: Desliashth panel, p, 2^0. 

Sculpture: early Dynasty V, pp. 48-9. 
late Dynasty V, pp. 58-61, 
late Old Kingdom, pp. 88, 89 , 90-2. 
servant figures, pp. 94-104 
Worcester : Statue, pp. 42-3, 

WORKSHOP: Sfe Sculptor, Potter’s. 

Whistlers: pp. 239, 338. 

Writing: Hands, p. 285. 

Year-names: Early Dynastic tablets, p. nS. 

Yoke: Drawing of bearer, p. 362. 

Zawiyft fl Meitin: Reliefs, pp, 194, 215-16, 218, 358, 
Zoomorphic palettes: Predvnastic, p. 1 to. 
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Aba: p. 2Z+, 

Ab-neb (Leiden); pp. 5, 143. 2 7+ 

Abuw-tiyuw: Name of dog, p< 229. 

Aha: pp. 119, *20. 

Akhenalen: p, xvi. 

Akhet-aa (Louvre, Berlin): pp. »s. 18. *49. «5*. 3°3. 
357, 361. 

AkJwt-hctep {MM A 1 = FS PP *49* I 5 I - 

Akhct-httep (G 7650): pp. 161, 301. 

Akhet-hetcp (Giza): p. 31. 

Akhct-hetcp (Louvre); pp. t8i, 193-6, 34°, 3 62 
Akhet-hetcp (MM D 64): pp. 191, 192. 201, 246-8, 306, 

360. 

Akhet-hetep-her (MM D60): pp. 193,194- 248, 3‘3' 
Akhet-ir-n (Giza): p. 190. 

Akhet-mchuw (Ankh-ir-ptah: G 2375); p. 262. 
Akhet-tnery-atawt (G zi 8 +): pp. 57. ®S> * 94 - 198-9, 245, 
296, 340. 347 

Akhv (G 4750. Junker): pp. 40, 164, 357. 

Akhy (MM B 14): p. 78 
Amencmlut (Qurech 82); p- 305. 

Amencmhat 1: pp. 157, 159. i7 (, i 202 
Amenkhopeshcf: Son of Raineses III, p. 264. 
Aiutn-wahsu; Fainter, p. 356. 

Anhh: p, 16. 

Ankh (= Ankh-aper == NcTcm-ankh): p. 16. 
Aukh-apcmw (= Bezmes, British Museum): p. 16. 
Ankh-haf (G 1234): pp. »97- 2 45- 
Anfch-haf (G 7510): pp. 38, 39. 160, 249. 253, 302, 357- 

361. 

Ankh-ir-ptab (G 2375): see Akhet-mehuw. 

Ankli-ir-s: see Itctv (MM D 63). 

Ankh-ma-hur: pp. 106, 205, 207-9, 2J 3> 353- 
Ankh-rna-k (MM D 16): p. 357. 

Ankh-im-ra (G 7837): pp. 30, 43, 55, 189. 

Ankhtifinckht (Mu I la]; pp. 231, 232. 

Alet (Mcttum): pp, 21.33, 149, 153-6, 179, 246,151, 255, 
256, 262, 267, 292-3, 297. 299. 333, 340- 35*. 3 ftl - 

Ba-baf {= Kbnum-baf: G 5230). 

Ba-i'-ba (Junker): p. 73. 

Ba-ka (Abu Roush): p. 33, 

Ba-n-ankh (Sstqqarah): p, 213. 

Baqt (Beni Hasan): pp, 305. 347. 

Beby (El Kab): p. 217, 

Bezauw: p. 359. 

Bczmes (= Ankh-aperuw. British Museum): p, 16. 

Cheops: pp, 30, 21, 145, 157-8. 3°*. 3°3- 3&' 

Chephreti; pp. 14, 22, 36, 32, 33, 35. 3*6 7**. 'S7. l 59- 

i66 t 361, tee Khafro, 

Daga (Qunteh 103) : pp, 230, 234, 237. 


Debcbcn (LG 90): pp. 58, 166, 170, 171, 190, 346, 358. 
Dcr-scnez (Berlin): p, 68. 

Dcsher (Ddr el Melek): p. 225, 

Dcahri (South Saqqanrh): p, 271, 

Djar (Qumeh): pp, 330, 232, 234. 236. 

Djthuwty-hotep (Rershch): pp- 237, 239, 240, 
Djchuwty-nckhl (Benheh): p. 240. 

Duwa-hap (MM I) 59): pp. <94, 362. 

Duwa-ne-hor (G 7550 = LG 58): p, (64, 

Duwanera (G 51 to- LG 44): pp, 33. *64, 169, 245, 
* 47 - 9 - 

Duwancra (MM D 6i): p. 354. 

Fctckta (LS 1): pp, 105-7, lt5 9 

Gcmni (Saqqarah): pp. 101-3. 

Gcmni-weaer (Saqqxnih) : p. ioi. 

Gctn-n-scsher (Berlin): p. 143. 

Hagy (N 89): pp. 89, 97, 226. 

Harkhuwf (Assuan): pp. 110-7, 

Hithor-ncfcr-hctep (MM A 2 FS 3073): pp 149. 1 5 a - 
249, 292, 301, 303. 361- 
] I eke nu w (MM C 5): p. 49- 
Hema-ka (FS 3035): pp. 10, 116, 120, «3° 

Ilemrt-Ri (Selim JIjismui): pp. (66, 361, a6a. 
llcmyuwnuw (G 4000, Junkcrj: pp. 22, 33, 156, 160, 169. 

247 . 2 5 «» 303 - 4 . 357 - 36o p 361- 
Hcnuiren, queen (G lc): p. ijB. 

Hcnuy (Berlin coffin): p. 219. 

] lepzcfa (Assiut): pp. 241, 242-3. 

Heqa-ib (Assuan): p. 237. 

Hcr-neb-kiw (Saqqarah): pp, HO, 121. iO$- 
Hcr-nekhl (Edfu): p, 228. 

Hcm-flhc-f-hctep (Abusir): pp, 102 3, 22^ 

Howi(MM A 3 QS 2405): pp. (8, 13.7 41. 149. 150. 

jjj, ; + 6. 168-70, 273, 2<»o. 30;. 303. 333, 361. 

1 letep-hcrca (Abu Roush): p. 33- 

Hetep-hcres I (G 7000 X): pp 9. u, 36. (44 -8, 285, 291, 

29-. 2 9 i. 3 * 8 - . . 

Hetep-hcres U (G 7530+0 75+0): pp. +2-4,163,262,302. 
Hetep-heres 11 (i) (G 7350): pp. 164, 302. 
Hctep-her-nebty; Queen (?) of 5 £o«fr, pp, 134, 137. 
Iletcp-ib (G 1032): pp, 6i, 63. 

Hetcp-ka: Son of Ka-m-scnnuw, p, 353, 
Hetep-sekbemuwy: p, 16. 

Hety (G 54S0 = LG 29, Junker): pp. 73 . * 45 * 
j Heart-hckenuw, queen: p, 292, 

Hordedef (G 7210+G 7220): pp. 3+ l6i, 245, 247, 148. 

3 * 7 - 

Hor-cnt (Abu Roash): p. 33. 

Hor-m-khautv f (Hierskonpolis): p. 23+ 

Hum: pp. 144^. 36t- 
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Huwy; Painter, p. 355. 

Huyj (Tell el-Amarna): pp, 334, 333, 


ly-ncfcr ., .(?) (G 7820): p. 164. 
ly-ncfert (Karlsruhe; Giza): p. 199. 


labtyt (G 4650, Junker): pp, 23, 26, 29, 166. 

Ian (G 1607): pp. 46, 246, 249, 250. 

Ibuw (Qau -el-Kjtbj r) : p. 242, 

Ibuvv-nesuwt (Dendcmh): p. ztj. 

Iby (Deirel Gebrawi): pp. 105,106, 179,221-2, 255,353. 
Iby (Gebdein): p. 229, 

Iduw (— Seneny: Kasr-cs-said): p. 219. 

Iduw I (DcnderaK): p. 219, 

Iduw II (Denderah): p. 85, 87. 
ify (Ilemamieh): p. 216. 

Ihat & Xekawrj (Cairo): p. 299, 

Ihy (Qurneh 186): pp. 222, 226, 236. 

Jkhekhy (Saqqarah): pp. rSi, 205, 207, 208, 2I0| 

355. 358- 

lki#L't*nd> (G 1206): pp. 62, 246. 

Imcn-wfi*s: Mother of IVhcn-ptah (G 4480 = 2330): 
P- 54 ’ 

Imhotep; pp. xiii, xiv, 14, 354, 337. 

lu-her-kha: Sculptor (Deir el Medineh 299), p. 355. 

ln-kaf; Sculptor, pp. 42, 351-3, 358, 360. 

Iii-kaf; Son of llcicp-ib, p. 63. 
liitef, family: pp, 224, 226. 

Intef: Prince, pp. 224, 231, 235. 

Iiucf I : pp. 231, 235. 

Inief-ikr ('filches): pp. 237-8, 305, 

Intel-s. and ..„hetcp (Mialla): pp. 229, 232, 233. 

Ini-kii-s; Zoacr princess, pp. 134, 137, 

Ipuwt: Queen, pp. 202-3, 

Ipuy (Deir el Medindi 217): p. 334. 

Ipy (Rent Hasan): p. 218, 

Ipy (Cairo): pp. 155, 205, 208. 293. 

Iritisen: p. 356. 

hray: pp. 55, 6o. 190, 192, 195, zoo, 357. 

Isesy-.mkh (MM D 8 = QS 910); p, 357. 

Iact-ka (Qiiibcll): p. 143. 

Ishcfy: Son 0/ Ankh-ma-bor, p, 353. 
ley (Deir d Gebrawi): p, 222. 

Iiy-ankli (G 4410): p. 72. 

Itep (Cairo statue No. 7): p. 80. 

ltety (= Ankh-ir-s: MM D 63): pp. 79-80, 92-3, 191, 

357 - 

ltety (Gcbdein): p. 232, 

ltety (G 739 *): PP 5 6 < 8o< * 90 . 247 . 367. 

ltety (LG 68): p. 190. 

Ithcf (Junker): p. 87. 

Ithuw: Sculptor, p. 353, 

Itwesh (— Semenkhuw-ptah: MM D 43): pp. 19b, 304. 
Ity (MM C 13; Cairo statue No. 26): p. 80, 

Ity (G 6030 = LG 17): p. 196, 

Iwf: p. 70. 

Iwmv (G 4150): pp, 160, 358, 

Iwny (Abydoa): p, 8t. 

Iwty: Sculptor, pp. 355, 359. 

Iy-mery (G 6020 = LG 16): pp. 99.196-7, 245,253,254, 
256. 290, 363. 

ly-nefer (Dahshur): PP . 149, 150, 249. 292. 303, 361. 


Ka-akliet (?) (Munich): p. 143. 

Ka-aper (" Sheikh-el-Bekd": MM C 8): pp. 48, 173. 
Kagemni: pp, 205, 207-9, 2I 3> 2 5 °> 2 55 * 

Ka-hap (MM C 27: servant figure): p. 96. 

Kahyfy (G 2136, Junker): pp. 198, 248, 256. 257, 
Ka-irer (Akhmina): p. at8, 

Ka-irer (Saqqarah): pp. 205, 207, 208, 323. 

I Ka-kher-ptah (G 7721): p, 190. 

Ku-kher-ptah (G 5560= LG 35, Junker): pp. 213, 224, 
246,255,267,271. 

Ka-m-aba (G 1223); p. 302. 

| Ka-meiia (El Kab): pp. 45, J42. 

Ka-m-heset (Quibell): pp. 205. 207, 209, 327. 
Ka-m-hcset (Saqqarah: Murray): pp. 172, 353, 354, 
Ka-m-nofer (Hagarsah): p. 317. 

Ka-m-nofrel (LG 63): pp. 190, 197, 362, 

Ka-m-Eofret (Miistaba 11 = G l-S No, 2, Junker); p. 40. 
Ka-m-nrvfret (MM D 23: Huston): pp. 194. 24b, 247, 352, 
333 . 

Ka-m-qcd (Saqqarah); pp. 79, 80, 

Ka-m-rcmeth (MM D 2 = QS 905): pp. to6 r 195. 
Ka-m-sekhem (G 76bo = LG 59):* p. 164. 

Ka-m-sennmv (Quibell): pp, 24, 90, 205. 
ka-m-thenenct (MM D 7 = QS 919): pp. 200. 357. 
Kaninesuwt (G 2155): p, 165. 

Kaninesuwt IJ (G 2156): p. 190. 

Kanofcr (Dahshur): p. 276. 

Kanofer (G 1203): pp. 26, 2 S, 29, 302. 

Knnoler (G 2150): pp. 165, 249, 250. 

Kannfer (G 2184, original owner): p. 198. 

Kapuwra (MM D 39): pp, igG, 201. 

Kapy (G 2091): pp. 197. 245, 252. 

Ka-rcnen (Saqqarah): pp. 102—3, 2 93- 
ka stza (G 5340 — LG 37, Junker): p, 166. 

Kat-hetep (Abusir): pp. 27. 29, 55. 

Ka-wab (G -iio-hG 7120): pp. 30. 155, jfax, 167, 249, 
251, 304, 360. 

Ka-zeded (Giza; Service No. t): pp. 189, 190. 

Kay (Junker); pp, 166, 190, 292. 

Kay (MM C 20: ‘Scribe rouge"); p. 47, 
tvay (MM C zi): p, 48. 

Kay: Vkkr(MM D jg): p. 3-7. 

Kay-m-ankh (Junker): pp. 211, 313, 247, 254, 267, 349, 

Kemail: pp. 230, 234, 

Kenamiin: pp L 334, 

Kha-bamv-sokar (MM A 2 = FS 3073): pp. T 8, : 4 o, £49, 
150,249,292.302,303,361. 

Klrnfm: p 4 35^, 

Ste Chephren. 

Kha/ra-ankh (Chephren quarry: Selim Hasson): pp, to, 
43 - <89- 


Kha-merer-ncbty I; pp. , 5 , 4 j, 4 6 + j 66, 190, 
Khi'merer-nehty If (G Ill a(?»: pp, 23 , 4^,. 
Kim-m-khet (Qurneh 57): p, 334. 

Kha-sethcm: pp. 13, 131, 324.' 


2QI. 
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Khasekhcmuwy: pp, 13. 37, >31, 297. 

Khcmtcn (G 5210 — LG 43): pp, 44, ibb. 189, 352, 36a 
Khentet-ka (Emery): p. 144, 

Khentit-n-ka: Queen (Abu Roash), p, 32, 

Khent-ka (?) (G 3130): pp 1 to, 361. 

Khent-ka (?) (Ilemamieli): p. »6, 

Khent-kauw-s: Queen (LG ico), pp. 159, 291. 
KJient-kauw-s: Name on Cairo statue No. 37(1, p. 81, 
Khcnuw: Sculptor, p. 353, 

Khcnuw: Son of Mercrowfc*, p. 355. 

Khcnuw (Firth)! p. 95. 

Khenuw-ka (Tehneh No. 14): p. 214. 

Khenuw-nek hen (N 359): pp, 223, 226, 267, 271, 272. 
Khctety (Deir el Gebmwi): p. 222. 

Khety: pp. 324, 22S, 231. 

Khety (Assiut): pp. 228, 23!. 

Khety (Thebes): p. 336. 

Khnum-baf (G 5230 = LG 40): pp. 33, 4b, 50 -1, 52,358. 
Khnum-enty (G 2374): p. 209. 

Khnum-hotep: Dwarf (Cairo statue No. 44). p. 57. 
Klmtan-hotep (Beni Hasan); pp. 232, 347. 

Khnum-hotep (Giza): p, 276. 

Khnum-hotep (MM D 49}; pp. 186-7. 

Khiuim-ir-n; Sculptor, p. 353. 

Khnum-khuwen (Assuan): pp. 22b. 227. 

Khn 11m-wer-kaw (Giza statue): p. 87. 

Khufuw: see Cheops. 

Khufuw smith (G 4420); pp. 71, 190. 

Khufuw-dedef (G NT S = G I S No, 3): p. 164 
Khufuw-khiif (G 7130+G 7140): pp. 31, i6t, 107, 249, 
292 r 299-302, 304, 360. 

Khufuw-khaf II (G 7150): pp 19 s - - 45 < 2 5 ,L 
Kbufuw-mer (Giza) : p. 189, 

Khufuw-nckht (G 1205): p. 30. 

Khufuvv-scneb: p. 90. 

Khiuv (Assiut): p, 229. 

K hit wit: Queen of Tcty, p. 302 . 

Khuwnera (M Q. i):pp, 31.4°-'* > 66 - r6l h l ~* - 2 45 - 2 99 - 
Khuwncs (Asauan) : p. 227. 

Khuwnes (Zawiyet el Meitin): pp. 315-16. 2(8. 

Ma-nofer (MM D 37(r)): P- 79 ' 

Ma-nofer (MM H 2 = LS 17, Berlin); pp. 19b, 247. 

Mckelra (Qumoh 2S0): pp. 103-4, 2 3 °> 2 37 - 
Mekhuw (Assuan): pp, 226-7. 

Mcmy: Sculptor, p. 353. 

Mena (Denderah): pp. 90, 95, a 19- 
Mcncrui (Qumeh by) : p. 327. 

Menes: see Aha. 

Menkawhor: pp, 55, 123. 

Menthu-hotep I: p, 331. 

Menthu-hotep II: pp. 231, 235. 

Menthu-hotep III: pp. 205, 230, 334-8. 

Menthu-hotep IV: set Se-ankh-kara, 
Mcntu-her-khepesh-f (Dm Abu"! Nega No. 20): p. *29, 
Mcny (Hildeshetm): p. 261. 

Mereruwka (Saqqarah): pp. 55 * 94 ’ tQO, 205-13, 220, 
lit, 243, 250, 255, 294-;, 299t 3 ° 6 ' 353 * 355 « 357 * 
3 S 8 . 


Merery (Denderah): p. 228. 

Me resank h: Name on Curtis statue, p. 68. 

Mcraankh (Selin l Has&an): p. 58. 

Meresankh II (G 7410-4-6 7420): pp. 92, 161, j6 “. 291. 
Meresankh III (G 7530 4 - G 7 S+°) : PP‘ 3 °* 3 6 , 4 i~ 4 - y6* 
98, too, lofi. 163, [6fj, 167, 169-72, 189, 245, 246, 
250, 253, 254-6, *68, 272, ayt. 294 , m, 3 «- 35 ' 5 * 
35 s - 3 to - 

Mer-hotep (MM D 25): p, (94. 

Mer-ib (G 2100 Annex = LG 24): pp. 165, 302, 358,362. 
Mcr-ib (Junker): p. 90. 

Mcr-ib (Louvre): pp, 150, 172, 302. 

Mirikara: pp. 226, 231. 

Mcmeith: p, 130. 

Memcm: p. 202. 

Meramv-ankh (Selim Ihssan): pp, 77, 97, 

Mcrtyete* (G 4*40); pp. 25, 28, 29, 32, 71, 159, 302, 3(10, 
361. 

Mertycta (G 7650): pp. 27, 160-1, 167, 170, 249, 253. 

254 * ^S 6 . 26 L 2 9 2 . 3 °L J 6 >- 
Mtrtycte* (Leiden): p. 79. 

Mermv (N 3737): pp. 90, 95, 175, 225, 297. 

Mery: p. 70, 

Mery (Dcshasheh): p. 230. 

Mery (Louvre); pp, 172. 302. 

Mery I and 11 (Ha^arsah): p. 223. 

Mcry-hetepef (G 4300, Junker); p, 26, 

Mery-ib-m (— Khety I): pp. 224. 228. 

Mery-khufuw (Giza): p. 52. 

Mery-ttesuwt (G 130Q: p. 65. 

Mcry-ra-ha-shalef (Sedment): p, 94 
Mery-ra-ncfcr (= Qar: Edfu): pp. 86, 87-8. 217 8. 
Mery-lrty : pp. 192. 294, 357, 

Mesehet (Assiut): pp, 89, 104, 240, 

Meacny: Scribe, p. 353. 

Mes-aa (G roio): p. 61, 

Methen (LS 6): pp, t^, 18, 149, (51-3. 248, 249, 303, 333, 
361- 

Mety (G 2415): pp, 74. 75 . S 6 - 9 H - 
Min-a 11kh (G 1047): p. 246. 

Mm-dedef (G 7760 ^ LG 60); p, 164- 

Min-khaf (G 743 °+ G “ 44 ° ~ LG 6i): pp. 30. r6 2l 163. 

167, 250—t, 357. 360. 

Min-nefer (MM F 3): p. 357- 
Mitri: pp, 58, 60, 90. 

Mywrinuj:pp. 15, 32, 35,36,38.41,46,87, 108, t 4 8. 214. 

Nakht (Qumeh 52); p- 334 - 
Narmer: pp. 10, H3i ri S- 

Nebcmakhet (LG 12 + LG 86): pp. 4 *. ,6 9 ~ 7 l < > 78 , 

S 9 6 - 3 S 2_ 3 * 35 ®- I 60 
Nebcl-pezuw (Junker): p, 67. 

Neb-Itw(Cairo): pp. 142 3. 

Neb-kberuw-ra; set Mcnthu-botep HI. 

Neferefra: pp- 199, 35 1 - 

Nefcrcfnt-ankh: Name in Wrpemnufm chapel (Selini 
Hassan), pp. 5 ®* > 99 - 
Nefcr-hercs (Emery): p, 143- 
Ncfcrhetcp (Qumeh 49): p. 32 J. 
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Nefcr-hetep-s: Princess (Abu Roash), p. 33, 
Nefer-hctep-s fSrcindorff D 61): p. 67. 

Nefer-thy: Sculptor, p, 354. 

Ncfcr-ihy (= lhyf ?) : Steindorff D 83): p. 67. 
Nefer-iret-n-f (AIM D 55; Cairo statue No. 21); pp. 79, 
Si, 188. 

Nefer-irct-n-s (Cairo statue No. 320): p. 79, 

Nefcrirkara: PP , 51, 148, 183-5, 186-8. 254, 357, 359. 
Nefer-ka-ra (= Pepy II): p. 205, 

Nefcr-ked (G 1151); pp. 6 4> 197, 345, 246, 248, 249. 
Ncfcnna'at (G 7060 = LG 57): pp. 164, 167. 

Ncferma'at (Mcdum): pp. 2r, 33. 1+9. 153-6. 179, 351, 

*5*. 293-4. 297. 333- 340. 357. 35 s . 361. 

Ncfer-rcnpet (Qumeh 178): p. 356. 

N efer-seshem-ptah (Saqqarah); pp. 39, 190, 205, 208,354. 
Nefer-seshcin-ia (Saqqarah); p. 304. 

Nefer-shemcm (Brussels): p. 277. 

Nefer-sheinem (El Kah); pp. 45, 142, 

N'cfcr-s-re&es (Junker): p, 70, 

Nefert-kauiv (G 7050): pp, 34, 162, 

Ncfert-knuw: Wife of K.hufu\v-khaf (G 7130+G 7140): 
P 302. 

Ncfcrt-ysbet (G 1225): pp. 67, 160, 256, 302. 

Ncfcruw: Queen, pp. 230, 234, 237, 

Ncfrctari: Queen, pp. 263, 264. 

Ne-Inpw-kauw: pp. 96-101. 

Neith: Queen, pp. 204, 257. 

Ncith-hotep: p. 118. 

Ncith-kem (Firth); p. 143, 

Nekawr.1 (LG 87): pp. 166, 171. 

Nckhchuw (Cl 3381): pp. 84-5, 209, 247, 357. 
Ncn-kheft-ka (Deshasheh): pp. Si, 89, 

Ncn-khcft-kn (MM D 47): pp. 54, 187, 282; Cain, statue 
No. 94: p. 79. 

Nrmezcrka (G 2100 Annex II = G 2101); p. 166. 

Ncset: see Sepu. 

Nesuwt-nofer (G 4970): pp. 54, 165, 362. 

Nesuwt-nofert (G 1457): p. 46. 

Nctcr-khet (= Zoscr): pp, 132-9. 249, 302, 361. 
Neler-puw-ncsuwt: pp. 191, 247. 

Netcrvmuw; p, i&. 

NVuscr-ra: pp. 55, 121, 134. 176-85, 261, 291, 297, 357. 
Noon-ankh: see Ankh. 

Nezcm-ib (Abydos: Cairo statue No. 219): pp. 77, 87., 
Ncicm-ib (Ballard): p. 68. 

Nffluiv-westit (Selim Hassan): p. 77. 

Ni*wazet-ankh: Wife of Mery (Louvre), p. 172, 

Nofer (Ballard): p. 68, 

Nofer (Cairo statue No. 145): p. 80. 

Nofer (G 21 to): pp. 23, 27-9,163, 303. 

Nofer (G 4761, Junker): p. 198. 

Nofcrt (G 1207): pp. tfio, 254, 302. 

Nofret: Wife of Ra-hotcp (Mcdum), pp. 19, jt, 149, 
153-6, 303. 304, 361. 

Ny-snkh-twsuwt (Kansas City): pp, 208, 338. 
Ny-ankh-ptpy (= Kern: Meir): pp. 94, 102, 219, 220, 
Ny-suikh-pepv (Selim Has&in); p. 91. 

Ny-ankh-pepy (Zawiyet cl Meitin): pp. 218, 35S. 
Ny-ankb-ptah: Sculptor, pp. 354, 360. 


Ny-ankh-ra: Prince (Selim Hassan), p. 358. 

Ny-ankh-ra (G 1-5 No. 4 = LG 52): p. 94. 

Ny-ankh-ra (LG 55): pp. S6, 295. 

Ny-ankh-ra (MM F 1: Cairo statue No. 62): p. 79. 
Ny-ankh-sekiicmet (MM D 13): pp. i&6, 358. 
Ny-ka-ankb (MM i> 48): p. 357, 

Ny-ka-ankh (Tehnch No. 13): p. 214. 

Ny-kauw-hor (QS 915): pp. 195, 246, 247, 348. 
Ny-kaw-khenemuw (Junker): p. 70. 

Pascr (Qumeh No. 106): p. 356. 

Peben-ptah (G 5280 — G 2320): pp. 54, 85. 

Pehcn-ptah: Early stone vessels, p, 354. 

Pehenunka (MM D 70 = LS 15): pp. 191, 192, 357. 
Peher-ncfcr (Saqqarah): pp. 149, 151, 357. 

Pen-meruw (G 2197): pp. 53, 85. 

Fepv (Meir): p. 220, 

Pepy 1: pp. 82-3, 202, 357. 

Pepv II: pp. S 4 , 202, 203-5, 

Pepy-ankh (= Heny-kcm: Meir): pp. 220, 221, 244, 247, 
299. 

Pepy-ank h- her-ib (Meir): pp. 220, 221, 354. 
Pepy-ankh-wer (Quscir cl Arnama): p. 219. 

Pcpy-mtn (E lierakunpoli?}: p. 234. 

Pepy-nekht (.Assuan): pp, 226-7. 

Pcr-her-ncfret: pp. 60-1. 

Peribsen: pp, 4, 117, 130. 

Perneb (QS 913): pp. 196, 201, 244, 247, 254, 

Persen (LG 30): p. 190. 

Perscn (MM D 45): p. 1S7. 

Per-scneb (LG 78): p. rqo, 

Per-(senel): Queen (LG 88), p. 166. 

Ptah-atikh-ir (Cairo statue No, 376): p, St. 

Ptah-hotep (LS 31): pp. 205-7, 311* 

Ptah-hotep (MM C 6): p, 357, 

Ptah-hotep (MM D 62): pp. 19 tp 247, 357, 

Ptah-hotep (MM D 64): pp. 179, 19 Jt 192. 193, 201, 292, 
z 93, 323, 354, 360. 

Ptah-hotep-deshcr (MAI C 7): p, 357. 

Ptah-ir-k (Steindorff D Gt); p, 67, 

Ptah-khuww: pp. zi;, 354. 

Ptjh-nefer-bauw (G 60 to — LG fj)" PP- 55, 190, 191, 
196-7, 246, 253. 290. 

Ptab-sckhem-ankli (G 7152): p. 200. 

Ptah-sekhem-ankh (MM D 41: Boston): pp. 194, 306. 
Ptah-shepscs (Abusir): pp. 55, jq 6 ( i92 ( 353, 

IHah-sbepses: Sculptor, p. 353, 

Ptah-sheppes (Cairo statue No. 93): p, 80. 

Ptah-shcpses (Junker): PP . 72-3, 96, 98, 

Ptah-shepses (MM C 1); pp. 4 S, 195, 336. 

Ptali-ahcpscs (MM C 9): pp, 195, 356. 

Ptah-shcpses (MM C 10): (Cairo statue No. 83): pp. 80, 
1 9 S- 

Ptah-shep&es (MM D 54): Servunt figure, p. too. 
Ptah-shepses (MM E 2): p. 205, 

Ptah-wer-iren (British Museum): p. 188. 

Purnra (Qumeh 39): p. 347, 

Qar (Edfu): see Mcfy-ia-nefer. 
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Qar (G 7101): pp. 93, 190, 206, an, 319, 349. 

Qay-a’a: pp, 122, 130. 

Qednes (MM E 10): p. 190. 

Ra-batiw-f (?); Prince (G 7310+G 732a): pp. 161,244, 
357 - 

Rididef: pp. 31-3, ra8, 159, 359. 

Rahay: Painter (Mcrcsankh III), pp. 199, 351, 360. 

Rnh.i y: Painter (Weptmnofrct: Selim Ilassan), pp. 199, 
3 Si- 

Rahcrka: Name on Curtis statue, p. 68, 

Rahcrka (Steindorff D 37): p. 58, 

Ra-hotep (MM C 12); p. 355. 

Ra-hotep (MM C 24: Cairo statue No. 17a): pp. 52, 79. 
Ra-hotcp (Medum): pp. 19, 2i, 149, 153 -6. 179, 241. 249, 

3 S 6 - 3 ° 3 i 3 ° 4 > 333 * 3^» ■ 

Rji-ir-n: Sculptor, p. 353, 

Ka-kluiv (FS 3037): p. 143. 

Ka-khuwf (Selim tiassan): p. 91. 

Rumcses II: pp. 325, 326, 337. 355. 

Ramescs III: pp. 264. 326, 337. 

Raineses IV; p. 355, 

Raineses VI: p. 325* 

Ra-m-ka (MM D 3): pp. 194. '9$. *4'- H 6 - * 47 - 
Ra-ncb; p, 16. 

Ranofer (MM C 5): pp. 49, 356. 

Ranofer (Medum): p. 24. 

Ra-shcpaes (QS 902 = LS 16): pp. 60* tgr-3, 354. 357. 
Ra-wer I (G 5270, Junker): p. 190. 

Ra-wcr II (G 5470 LG 32. junker): p. 90. 

Ra-wcr (LG 94): p. 61. 

Ra-vror (Selim Haasan): pp. 46, 50, 51. 55, 74. 85, igi. 
Ked-ka: p, 353. 

Kedyfy (Steindorff D 200): p. 70. 

Redy nes (G 5032): pp. 190, 324-5. 

Redyzet (= Rdi-f): p. 16, 

Rckhct-ra; pp. 166, 353. 

Rekhmira (Quench too); pp. 106, 243, 314, 325. 327, 347 
Ruw-ab-n (QS 2302): p. 354. 

Sabcf (Abydoe): pp, 117, 248. 

Sabni (Assuan); pp. 226, 227, 

Sabuw (MM C 16)t pp. 186, 187, 195, 

Sshuw (= Kem; MM C 23); p. 356; Cairo statue No. 

HV P* 73- 

Sabuw (s= Ibeby: MM E 1): pp. 205, 356. 

Sabuw (= Thety: MM E 3): pp* 213* 356, 

Sabuw (= Ibeby: MM E 11): p. 357 - 
Sahara: pp. 46, 121, 176-85, 18ft ff.. 24711 - 54 > Z 5 V* 2 9 L 
359, 361. 

Sa-mcry (Rcqaqneh 88 A): p. 142. 

Sa-nckht: pp. 132, 273, 302, 303. 

Sankhw-ptah (Cairo statue No. 37: No, 196 bears same 
name): p. 79. 

Swenpuwr I (Assuan): p. 240. 

Se-ankh-kara (= Mcnthu-hotep IV): pp, 236, 237, 242. 
Se-ankh-wati (Dahshur): pp. 94, 95 * 

Sebek-nofer (Hagarsah): p. 225. 

Sedvt: Mother of Mer-ib, p. 2 fit. 


Sehcfener (QS 2146 E): pp. J43, 143. 

Sekhem-ka (MM C 19): p. 47, 

Sekhem-ka (G 1019): pp. 197, 245, 247-9 
Sekhem-ka (G 44 ri « LG 51): p. 190. 

Sekhem-ka (Mastaba VIII = G 1-S No. S, Junker): 
pp. 200, 314. 

Sckhem-ka (Murray): p. 196. 

Sekhemkara (LG 89): pp. 166, 170, 171, iyS p 292, 299. 
Sekhem-ra (Galarza): p. 41. 

Sekhnu-ka (Copenhagen): p. 173. 

Scmcnkhuw-puh: tet ituesh. 

Scinrr-ka: Painter, pp. 352, 358. 360. 

Semcrkhet: pp. *15, 130, 248, 273. 

Senbi (Mar B 1): pp. 241, 305. 

Seneb (Gtta): pp. 57. 67, 198, 

Senebtisi (LLsht): pp. 9, 148. 

Senct (Qumeh 60): p. 242, 

Sene/em-ib Mchy (G 2378 = LG 26): pp. 58, 84,90,356. 
Scnezero-ib Yenty (G 2370 LG 27): pp. 33, 34, 59. 

84, 191, 200, 201, 357. 

Seonuw (G 1608): pp. 45-6. 

Scnnuwka (G 2041): pp. 164, 246, 24K, 249. 

Scnuw-ankh (MM D 52): p, 187. 

Sciiv (MUDl): p, 229, 

Seny: Sculptor, p 353. 

Sepa (and Newt): pp. >5, 17. 18, 302. 

Sencf-ka { ?) (Sheikh Said): p. 215. 

Seahat-hctep (G 5150- LG 36, junker); pp, 54. 165, 
253. 35M, 362. 

Seshat-sekhentyuw (fi 2120): p. 159. 

Stshem-nofer (G 4940 = LG 45); pp. 26, 28, 29. 54, rfii;. 

245, 246. 148, 253, 299, 314. 357-8. 362, 
Seshcm-nofcr (G 5080 — G 2200): pp, 46, to, 52. 165, 

167, 246, 292, 357-8, 362. 

Seahcm-nofrr (G 5170, Stctndurfl): pp. 52, i'>6, 357-8. 
362, 

Scshem-nofcr (LG 53): pp, 86, 170, 191. ioo. 247. 
Seah-seshet: Wife of Mereruwka, pp. 202, 29+. 

Se^h^tris I; pp. 236. 237, 238, 

Sethuw (G 4710 ■= LG 49): p, 165. 

Scthuw (MM D 46): p. r86. 

Sethy-bckenct (G 1227): pp. 36, 160, 

Seti 1: p. 325. 

Set-ka: pp. 31, 33- 

Shcduw (Dcshasheh): pp. 97, 220. 330. 

'Sheikh el-Beled*: «r Ka-aper, 

Shepse* (Reqsqneh 64}: p. If*- 
Shepwskaf: pp. 35, 52, 165. 

ShepscMtaf-ankh (G 1008); p. 245. 

Shrpaeskaf-atikh (G 6040 - LG i8>i pp, 190,191,196-7, 

246, 247, 291. 293. 

Shcpscsy (Emery 3302): p. tje, 

Shepsesy (MM D 13): p. t95- 
She 17 (MM B 3): pp. 15°- 173- 
Snefer-by: Sculptor, p- 353- 

Snefemw; pp. 2t, 45, 136, 142, i+b HS- 3°3* 357* 
358, 361. 

Sncferuw-hetep (G 3008, Fisher): pp, 199, 246. 247. 
Snefeniw-in-shat-f: pp. 120, 1*1, 205-6, 209, 246. 255. 
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Snefcruw-khaf (G 707a — LG 56): p. ifrp 
Sneferuw-ncfcr (Junker): p. 73. 

Snefermv-seneb (G 4240): pp. 25, 29, 162, 244, 301. 
Surer (Qumeh 48); p. 226, 

Tef-ib (Assiut): p. 231. 

Tep-m-ankh (Abusir): p. 194. 

Tep-m-ankh (MM D 10); p, 61, 

Tep-m-ankh (MM D 11); pp. 182, 1B6-7, 340. 

Tety: Early (?) king on scribe's palette, p. 359. 

Tety: pp. 27, 82, 2t>2, 205. 

Tety (Emery): pp. 143, 150, 303. 

Thamv (Cairn statue No. t2o): p. 87. 

Thwnv (Kasr-es-snid): p 219. 

The by (Sheikh Farag 5105): p. 226, 

The mere rv (Deir el Melck): p. 225, 

Therucrcry (N 248); pp. 90, 95, 222, 290. 

Thena (Junker): p. 90. 

Thenty (G 4920 = LG 47): p. 166. 

Thenty (Giza): pp. 189, 190. 304. 

Thenty (MM B 1): p. 173. 

Thetety: p. 88 . 

Thctuw (G 2001): pp. 222, 224. 

Thety (MM C 17): p. 356, 

Thiy (MM C 15: Cairo statue No, 95): p, 79. 

Thiy (MM D 2a): PP- 78, 105, 106. 199 ff., 248, 268. 270, 
306- 357 - 

Tiy: Queen, p. 113. 

Tut- tnlth -Mim: pp. 325, 326. 

Tuthmosis III: p. xvi. 

Tuthmosis IV: p. 325, 

Ufch-hntep I (Mctr II z): p. 241. 

Ukb-hotep II (Mcir B 4): pp. 241. 243. 

I’kh-Wcp III (Meir Cl): pp. 241, 243, 264, 337, 

Unas: pp. 176-8;. 

Unas-ankh (Chicago); p. 205. 

Unas-ankh (Qumeh): p. 226. 

Uaerhet (Qumeh 51): p. 264. 

User-nctcr (MM D 1 - QS 901): pp. 196, 201, 357. 

Wah-ka 11 (Qau el Kchir): p, 242. 

Wush-pmh (MM D 38): pp. 290, 357. 

Walen: pp 143-4. 150, 3Q3- 

Wcdytmiw: p F . 116, 119, rai. 123. 179, 273, 296. 297. 


'Wchem-ka (Hildcsheim, Junker); p. 190. 

Wckh-khuwen (Quseir cl Amama); p. 219. 

Weneshet (G 4840, Junker): pp. 26, 28, 29, 164, 246. 
Wepemnofrct (G 1201): pp. 160, 255-8, 26S. 302. 
Wepemnofret (Selim Ilasaan): pp. 58, 106. 199, 351. 
Wep-ka(Quibell): p. 143. 

Wepwawi-m-hat (Assiut): p. 230. 

Werdkhuw (LG 95): p. 301. 

Wer-ir-n (MM D 20): pp. 79, 80, 96-7, lot. 

Wer-ir-u (Sheikh Said): pp, 215, 354. 

Wer-ir-n-i: Name on Cairo statue No, 376, p. 8i. 

Wery (G 2415): pp. 74, 75, 96. 9S, 

VVeser (Junker): p. 72. 

Wescr (Sheikh Farag 5214): p. 226, 

Weserkaf: pp. 15, 46, 71, (76-85, 186 ff., 190, 214. 
361. 

VVcserkaf-ankh {Abuair): pp. 24, 55, 357. 

Weser-neb-nt: p. 143, 

Weteth-hetep (Selim Hassan); p. 77. 

VVezebten: Queen, p. 204. 

Yabtyt: see labtyt. 

Yascn (G 2196): pp. 55, 99, 189, 197, 245-8, 252-4, 256, 
296, 362. 

Yeduw (G 7102): pp, 38, 103, 190, 206-13, 245. 1$°’ 252. 

253. 255, 268, 304. 

Yeduw (Junker): pp, 93, 94. 

Yeduw II (Dendcrah): pp. 85, 87. 

Ycduwt (Firth); pp, «i, 205-13, 271. 

Yeny (Gebelcin): p. 229. 

Yeny (G 1235): p. 302. 

Ytnty (Deshasheh); p. 219, 

Yenty (MM C 17); see Thety. 

Za'am: Sculptor, p, 353. 

Zari; p, 231. 

Zasha (Stcindorff D 39-40): pp. 67, 97-101, 

Zaty (G 7810): pp. 164, 358. 

Zauw (Deir cl Gebrawi): pp. 221, 222, 247, 255, 353. 
Zefa-nesuwt: p. 143. 

Zefauw (MM D 25}: p, 354, 

Zer: pp. 2, 9, 12, 120, tat, 130, 293. 

Zct; pp. 117, 123, 129, 130, 324. 

Zostx (= Neter-khct): pp, siii, ir. 13-15, 24, 36, 41, 46, 

35 +* 3*1 * 
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G edoS: Shepseskaf-ankh. 

G ioi i: scribe's palette; p. 358. 
G 1020: Mes-sa. 

G 102J: p. 62, 

G 1021 B; p, ip 
G 1025 a E: p. 24. 

G >029: Sekhem-ka. 

G 1032: Hetep-ib. 

G 1036: p. 63. 

G 1039: p, 63. 

G 10401 p. 63. 

G 1047: Min-ankh. 

G 1104: p. 64. 

G 1105: pp. 5®, 64. 

G 1106 B: p. 24. 

G i 109; pp, 24, 25, 28, 62, 78. 

G 1151: Nefur-kcd. 

G 1152: pp- 59, 90. 

G 11571p. 64. 

G 1171; p. 64. 

G 1201: Wepemnufret, 

G 1203: Kanofer. 

G 1205: I\.hiifuw-nekht. 

G 1206: lkhet-neb. 

G *207: Nofcrt. 

G 1213: pp- 65, 96. 97. 

G 1214; p. 65- 
G 1223; Ka-m-aha, 

G 1225: Nefcrt-yabct. 

G 1226: p. 65. 

G 1227: Scthy-hdtcnet. 

G 1231: p. 65. 

G 1234; Aakh-haf. 

G 1235: Yeny. 

G 1301: Mery-nesuwt, 

G 1314: pp. 40. 65. 

G (402: pp, 40. 66. 

G 1457: Nesim t-nofert. 

G 1461: p. 163. 

G 1501: p. 74. 

G 1607: Ian. 

G 1608: Stmuiwr. 

G 1673: p. 66. 

G 1903: pp. 70-t. 

G 2000 (LG 23): p, 162. 

G 2001: Thetuw. 

G 2004: pp, 69. 94, 98. 

G 2009 ; p, f>9- 
G 20331 p. 70. 

G 2033 C: p. 28. 


{See also Index of Personal Names) 

G 2035: pp. 69-70. 

G 2036: pp, 70. 248. 

G 20371 p. 59, 

G 2037 b X: p. 28. 

G 2041: Sennuwka, 

G 20701 p. 70, 

G 20S6 (Fisher) — G 3086: p. 66. 

G 2086: p. 59. 

G 20S8: pp. 59. 96, 98, 99, ioi, 102, 

G 2091: Kapy, 

G 3092 A: p. 28. 

G 2093 (Fisher) — G 3093: p. &6. 

G 20971 p. 170, 

G 2098 (Fisher) — G 309S: p. 66. 
G21G0 Annex (LG 24): Mer-sb and 
Sedyt. 

G21QO Annex II -- G 2iO) (jun¬ 
ker): Nensezerka, 

G 21 to: Nofcr. 

G 3120: Scshat-sekhcntyuw. 

G 2130: Khcnt-ka (?). 

G 2136: (Junker): Kahyfy, 

G 21401 pp. 247, 248. 

G 3150: Knottier, 

G 3155 (Junkrr): Kaninesmvi. 

G 2156 (Junker): Kamnesuwt II. 

G 2175: pp. 191, 336. 

G 2178 = G 2231 X: p. 74. 

G 2184: Akhet-mciy-nwuivt (al*o 
Kanofcr), 

G 2185: pp. 73 . 74 - 
G 2191 B: p.51. 

G 1196: Yascn. 

G 2197: Pcn-meruw, 

G 2200 — G 5080; S«hem-nofcr. 

G 2220: pp. 24, 164, 248, 249. 

G 2231 X = G 2178: p. 74 
G 2320 - G 5280: Pchen-ptah. 

G 333s A: p- 59- 
G 1336: pp S 9 ^o- 
G 2343: pp. 253,255, 257. 

G 2347 — 0 5562: pp- -8. 79 - 
G 2347aC = G5564A:pp.91,96-9, 
101. 

G 2347 a E — G 5564 C: pp, 93. 
94 - 

G 2353: pp-42. 57 - 
G 2357 X — G 5561: pp. 92. 93 
G 2370 ( LG 27): Senezem-ib Ycnty, 
G 2374: Khnum-enry. 

3 « 


G 2375: Akhct-mehuw [also Ankh-ir- 
ptnb). 

G 2378 (LG 26): Sc-ne^cm-ib Mchy. 
G 2381: Nckhebuw. 

G 2381 Y - G 5561: pp. 94, ioo. 

G 2385: pp. 93. 94, 96. 99. 

G 2407 D; p. 7S- 
G 2415; Wery and Mety. 

G 2415 T: pp, 27. 74 
G 1416 D; p. 24. 

G 2418 U: p, 76. 

G 2420: pp. 75, 97. 

G 2420 S: p. 24. 

G 3433 C: pp. 76. 96. 

G 2427: P> 75 * 

G 2450 B; p. 86. 

G 3501 : p. 86, 

G 3008 (Fisher): Sneferuw-hctcp. 

G 3018 A (Fisher); p. 163, 

G 3086 - G 2086 (Fiiher): p. 66. 

G 3093 m G 2093 (Fisher): p, 66, 

G 3098 ^ G 3098 (Fisher): p. 66. 

G 4000 (Junker): Hemyuwnuv. 

G 4140: Mcryrycte*. 

G 4150 (Junker); Iwnw. 

G 4160 (Junker): p. 26. 

G 4340: Sncfemw-seneb. 

G 4260 (Junker): pp. 26, 162, 241), 

G 434 ° : PP- a 3 - 2.v 3 ®. ^9 
G 4350 (junker): pp. j6, 28, 29, 

G 4360 (Junker): Mcty-hetrpef. 

G 4410: p. !-■ 

G 4411 [LG 51); Sekhcm-ka, 

G 4430: p- 26, 

G 4440: pp. 21. 23. 25, 28, 19. 

G 44(10: (Junker): pp. 2f». 

G 4520: Khufuw-aukli- 
G 4522: pp, 73, 96. 

G 4540: pp- 26, 28, 39, 301. 

G 4560 (Junker): pp. 26, 29. 

G 4650 (Junkrr): lahtyt, 

G 4660 (junker): p, 26. 

G 4710: (LG 49): Scthuw. 

G 4750 (Junker): Akhy. 

G 4761 (Junker): Nofcr. 

G 4813 A: p. 28, 

G 4813 C: p. 52. 

G 4817 A: p. 56- 
G 4840 (Junker): Weneahtt. 

G 4920 (LG 47): Theory. 
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G 4940 (LG 45): Scshcm-nofer 
G 4970 (Junker): Nestiut-nofcn 
G 5010: p r 165. 

G 5020 Annex: pp. 26* 29. 

G 5030 (LG 46): p. r66. 

G 5033; Redy-nes. 

G 504.0 C: p. 28. 

G 5080 — G 32003 Seshem-nofer. 

G 5110 (LG 44): Duwanera, 

G 5150 (Junker) (LG 36): Sisihat- 
hetep, 

G 5170 (SteindorfT): Seshem-nofcr. 

G 52 io (LG 43): Khemten. 

G 5230 {LG 40): Khnum-baf. 

G 5270 (Junker): Ra-wcr L 
G 5280 = G 2320: Pehen-ptah. 

G 5340 (Junker) (LG 37): Ka-seza. 

G 5470 (Junker) (LG 32): Ra-wcr II 
G 5480 (Junker) (LG 29): Hety. 

G 5560 (Junker) (LG 35): Ka-kher- 
ptah. 

G 5561 - G 2357 X: pp. 9^ 93. 

— G 2381 V: pp. 94, 100. 

G 5562 *= G 2347: p. 79. 

G 5564 A — G 2347 a C: pp, 91 r 96-9, 
ioj. 

G 5564 C - G 2347 a E- pp< 9 *> 9 + 
G 6010 (LG 15): Ptah-nefer-bauw 
G 6012: pp 28, gi. 


G 6014 A: p. 28. 

G fjQ2o(LG 16): ly-mcry. 

G 6030 (LG 17): ity. 

G 6040 (LG 18): Shepseafaf-afikb- 
G 6042: p, 73. 

G 7000 X: Fietep-heres L 
G 7050: Nefert-kauvv, 

G 7060 (LG 57): Neferma'at. 

G 7070 (LG 56): Sncferuw-khaf. 

G 7093: p* 248. 

G 7101: Qar. 

G 7102: Yeduw. 

G 7110+7120: Ka-wah* 

G 7130+7140: Khufuw-kiiaf and 
Nefert-fcauw, 

G 7130 X: pp. 76, 78, 

G 7150: Jthufuw-khaf IL 
G 7152: Ptah-sekhem-ankfi. 

G 7210+ G 7220: Hordedef. 

G 7310+G 7320; Ra-bauw-f. 

G 7350: ITetep-heres 11 (?), 

G 7391: Icety* 

G 7410+G 7420: Meiraankh II. 

G 7411: pp. 310, 316. 

G 7422 A: p. 34, 

G 7430+G 7440 (LG 61): Min-khaf. 
G 7491 B: p. 27. 

G 7510: Ankh-haf. 

G 7510 X: p. 76, 


G 7521 O: p. 42. 

G 7530-rG 7540: Mcresankh III. 

G 7540: 11 (Hep-hurts II. 

G 7550 (LG 58): Dmva-ne-bor. 

G 7360: pp, 27, 29, 165, 167, 171, 362. 
G 7630; Mcrytyctes and Akhet-hettp. 
G 7660 (LG 59): Ka-m-sckhem, 

G 7715: pp* 100-2. 

G 7721; Ka-khcr-ptah, 

G 7750: pp. 164, 248, 249. 

G 7759: p. 190. 

G 7760 (LG 60): lUin-dedcf. 

G 7763: p. 190. 

G 7772: pp. 76, 78. 

G 7809; p. 76. 

G 7810; Zatv. 

G 7820: Iy-refur . , . , f 
G 7S29: p. 59. 

G 7837: Ankh-ma-ra. 

G 7S47: p. 190. 

G 7911 U: p. 76. 

G 7946: pp. 73, 76. 

G 7948 (LG 75): Khafra-ankh. 

G I c: Queen Henutsen. 

G III a: Queen Kfaa-mcrer-nebty 

lit?). 

M.Q.i (M yceri nus Quarry): Khuiv- 
nera. 

M-Q.2S pp. 244, 247. 


JUNKER MASTABAS SOUTH OF THE GREAT 

PYRAMID 

G I-S No, z = Masraba II or G II S: Ka-m-no&et G I-S No. 4 = Mastaba IV nr G IV S: Ny-ankh-nu 
C I-S No. 3 - Maataba ill nr G III S: Khufuw-dcdef, G l-S No. 8 - Mastaba VIII or G VIII S: SeUiem-ka. 


GIZA MASTABAS WITH LEPSIUS NUMBERS 
MENTIONED IN TEXT 


LG 

t 2 

: Nebcmakbet. 

LG 

15 

(G 

ho to) : Ptah-ntfer-bauw. 

LG 

t 6 

(G 

toao); ly-mcry. 

LG 

‘7 

(G 

6030}: Ity, 

LG 

[8 

(G 6040): Shepscskaf-ankh. 

LG 

20 

: Persen. 

LG 

£3 

(G 

2000): no name. 

LG 

U 

(G 

2100 Annex): Mer-ib, 

LG 

26 

(G 

2378): Sencitetn-sb Mchy* 

LG 

*7 

(G 

2370): Sencaern-ib Yenty. 

LG 

29 

(G 

5480): Hety, 

LG 

3 1 

(G 

5470): Ra-wer II, 

LG 

35 

(G 

5560): La-kher-ptah. 

LG 

36 

(G 

5150): SesKat-hetcp. 

LG 

37 

(G 

5340): Ka-sexa. 


LG 40 (G 5230): Khnum-haf. 

LG 43 (G 5210): Kliemttn. 

LG 44 (G 5110); Du wan era. 

LG 45 (G 4940): Seshem-Dofer* 

LG 46 (G 5030): no name. 

LG 47 (G 4920) : Thcmy. 

LG 49 (G 47*0): Scihuw. 

LG 51 (G 441 j): Sekhem-kn. 

LG 52: (G I-S No. 4): Ny-ankh-ra. 
LG 53: Seshem-nofer. 

LG 54 :1 letep-hcres, 

LG 55: Ny-ankb-ra. 

LG 56 (G 7070): Sn^fcmw-kbaf. 

LG 57 (G 7060]: Nefcmu at, 

LG 58(0 7550): Duwa-ne-hor. 


LG 59 (G 7660): Ka-m-sekhenu 
LG 60 (G 7760): Mirs-dcdef. 

LG 61 (G 7430+G 7440): Min-khaf. 
LG 63: Ka-m-nofrct. 

LG 68: Itety. 

LG 75 (G 794S); Khafm-ankh. 

LG 78: Per-sencb* 

LG 86: Nebemakhet. 

LG 87: Ndmwra* 

LG 88 : Per-($enet)> Queen. 

LG 89 : Sekhemkara, 

LG 90: Debehen. 

LG 94: Ra-wer. 

LG 95: Wcrekhuw. 

LG 100: Kiient-kauw-5, Queen. 
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LIST OF SAQQARAH MAST ABAS 

Arranged according to the numbering in Manctfc'* \fmtahat 1A 1, V 2 t &c.)and correlated wills an earlier 
scries of numbers (l, z n 3, Sec.) aa given in The Betefapmrni of the Egyptian Tomb , Appendix i_' . For 
a complete correlation certain masUilias not mentioned in the present text arc listed* although these will not 
be found in the Index of Personal Names. A few of Mariettas tombs tacking old numbers and not 

referred to in this test liavc been omitted. 


A 1: No, 18 (FS 3076 ?): Akhct-hctep. 
A 2: No. 5 (FS 3073): Kba-bauvv- 
sokar and Hatbor-ncfer-he tep, 

A 3 (QS 2405): Hesi-ra. 

A 4: No, 86: Subterranean galleries, 
Step Pyramid enclosure, 

B 1: No. 71: Thenty, 

B 4: No. 9: Ip)\ 

B 5: No. 1: fttiwzy. 

B 6: No. 3: Scthuw (Cairo statue Na 
>90; p. 79)- 
a 9: No. 88: Huwty. 

B 10: No. z\ Ifefy, 

B 11: No. 4: Khnum-hatep. 

B 12: No, 12: Nefer-hetep, 

B (3: No. 11: Rcb-ih or Senezenl- 
ih. 

B 14: Akhy. 

B if»: No. 15: Ankh-ir-s. 

C 1: No. 48: PLih-shcpses. 

C 2: Nit. 8: Hetcp. 

C 3; No. 25: Ptuh-weser, 

C 4: No. 68: Ptah-kha-merer. 

C 5: No. 40: Ranofcr and I kkcimvv. 
C 6+C 7: Nos. 41+42; Ptah-horep 
and Ptah-botep-desher, 

C 8: No. 36: Ka-aper ('Sheikh el- 
Bclrd'). 

C 9: No. 50: Ptah-shopses. 

C 10; No. 49: Ptab-shepses. 

C it: No. 17 (?): LS 22: Ipcfa. 

C 12: Ra-botep, 

C 13: No, 7: Ity. 

C 14: No. 10: Aiikhi. 

C 15: No. 6: Hcmm. usurped by 
Tbiy, 

C 16: No. 39: Sabuw. 

C 17: No. 43: Yenty and Thcty. 

C 18: No. 72: Thcnty. 

C 19: No, 54: Sckhem-ka. 

C 20: No. 35: Kay (‘Scribe Rouge T ). 


C 21: No. 45: Kay. 

C 22: No. 51: L'tah-mery-ra. 

C 23: No. 44: Sabuw+Lm. 

C 241 No, 66: Rj-botcp, 

C 26: LS 20: ly and Nofrel, 

C 27: Ka-hap. 

D c No, 78 (QS 901); L'scr-nctcr, 

D 2: No, 79 (QS 905): Ka-m-remcth. 
U 3: No. 80: Ra-m-Li, 

D 4: No. 8i: Ankh-Lr-s. 

D 5; No. Bi (QS 90S): Queen Mere- 
smkh, 

D 6: No. 83 (QS 907): Khenmv (Cabo 
statue No. 171; p. 79), 
l) 7: No. 84 (QS 919): Ka-iti-tbcnentC, 
D 8: No. 85 (QS 910): l&esy-ankh. 

1 ) 9: No. 77; Mcniwka. 

[) io: No, 75: Tep-m-ankh. 

Die No. 76; Tcp-m-inkh. 

D 12: No. 74; Ny-anklosckhrniti. 

L) 13: No, 73: Shepacsy, 

D [4: No, 70: Queen Khuvrit, 

D 15: No. 69: Mer-hotcp. 

D 16: Nu. 67: Ankh-ma-k, 

D 17: No. 65: Ny-ma’ttWa. 

D 18: No. 64: Queen Nuvvb-nebty, 

D 19: No. 63: Kay. 

D 20: No. 62: Wer-ir-n. 

D 21: No. tu : Ncfcr+er-n-ptah, 

D 12: No, 60: Tbiy. 

D 23: No. 57: Ka-m-nofret. 

D 24: Nu. 56: Ny-ma'at-ptah. 

D 35: No, 551 Zefauw. 

D 26: No. 52: Yeny-ankh, 

D 27: No. 53: Ankh'tna'a, 

D 28: No. 46: Senczcm-ib. 

D 29: No. 34: Ra*wcr, 

D 30; No. 33: Khnum-hniep. 

D 31: No, 32: Kakav-ankb, 

D 32: No, 31: Z*d-shepscsy( ?)-puw 
D 33: No. 30: Shepaesy. 


E> 34: No. 29: Ptih-shepses. 

D 35: No. 28: Ra-hotcp. 

D 36: No. 27: ly-kauw (Cairo statue 
No, 105: p. 80), 

D 37: No, 26: Ma-nofer. 

D 38: No. 24: Waah'ptah. 

D 39: No. 22: Kapuwra. 

D 40: No. 21: Ankh-ma-m, 

□ 41; No. 20: Ptah-sckhem-ankh. 

I> 42: No, 19: Kha-bnuw-ptab, 

D 43: No. 14: Itwc&h, called Semen* 
khuw-plah, 

D 44: No. 13: Sokar-nefcr. 

D 45: Pcrwn. 

D 46: Sclhuw. 

D 47: Nen-kheft-bu 
D 48: Ny+j-inkh. 

D 49: Khnum-hutcp. 

10 5 j.: Scnuw-ankh, 

D 54: I’tah-pJiepse*. 

D 55: Ncfer-itrt-n-f. 

D 59; Duwadusp. 

D 60: Akhct-hetcp-her. 

D 61: Du Miner*. 

D 6a: Ptah-hotrp. 

D 63: Itety Ankh-ir-i, 

D 64: Ptah-hutep .iinl Akhti-hetcp. 

D 70: LS 15: t'ehcpuwka, 

E t+2: Nos. 37+38: Sabuw i lhe- 
by) anil Btah-sbepse*. 

E 3 : No. 47: Sabuw - Thcty. 

E 4: No. 16: Hapuw. 

K 5: No. 23: Qedtics. 

E h: No, 58: Snefenjw-ticfer. 

E 7: No. 59: Sntfcniw-nefer. 

E to: Qedncs. 

E 12: Sabuw — lbeby, 

[■’ 1; Ny-atikh-ra (Cairo statue No. 6z: 

' P- 79 
F 3: Min-ncfcr. 

IE 2: LS 17: Ma-nofer. 


E.S i: Fetekta. 

LS 5: Seshemuw. 
LS 6: Methen. 

LS 14: Ka-m-ked. 


SAQQARAH OLD KINGDOM TOMBS WITH 
LEPSIUS NUMBERS 


LS 15: (MM D 70): Pcbenuwka. 
LS t6 (QS 902): Ra-EhcpBCB. 

LS *7 (MM H 2): Ma-nofer. 

LS 20 (MM C 26): ly and Nofrct. 


1.S 22 (MM C u): Iyiefa. 
LS 3t: Ptah-hotep. 























GIZA AND SAQQARAH MASTABA NUMBERS AND NAMES OF OWNERS 


QUIBELL NOS. OF MASTABAS IN LINE 
NORTH OF STEP PYRAMID 


QS 901 (MM D i =; No. 7S): User* 

nctcr. 

QS 902 (LS *6): Ra-sliepscs, 

QS 905 (MM D 2 = No. 79}: (Ca-ra- 

remeth. 


QS 907 (MM D 6=No. S3); Khcnuw. 
QS 908 (MM D 5 = No. 82): Queen 
Meresankh. 

QS 910 (MM D8- No. S 5 ); laesy- 
ankh. 


QS 913: Pemeh, 

QS 915: Ny-kauw-hor. 

QS 919 (MM D 7 - No. 84): Ka-m* 
thenenet. 


NORTH OF MASTABA OF THIY 

QS 920; Cairo relief with vase-makera: p. 194, 


QUIBELL, FIRTH AND EMERY NOS, IN 


QS 2146 E: Sehefener. 

QS 2171 H; p, rzt, 

QS 2302: Ruw-ab-n, 

QS 2401: Nty (f V 

QS 2405 (MM A 3)! Hcai-ra, 


ARCHAIC CEMETERY 

FS 3032: p. 141. 

FS 3034: p. 141. 

FS 303G X: pp. 142-3. 

FS 3037: Ra-khuw. 

FS 3073 (MM A 2): Kha-bnuw- 
sokar. 


FS 3073 X: pp. 141 ff. p 24S, 

FS 3076 (MM Ail): Aihet-hetep (?). 
FS 3078: pp. I+ 9, 151, 249, 303, 361. 
FS 3080: pp. 173-5, *+ 5 * 


Emury 3302: p. 150. 














TRANSLITERATIONS 


tht-htp: name on statue fragment: p* 31. 

/^-garment: p, 36 a* 

JiD-gkc: name on Munich atatue: p. 68. 
ibtc: in funeral scene: pp. 1O4, 319, 349. 

7 pl-wr (G (039): name on statue; p. 63, 

imy-rn captain': p. i 8 z < 

frny-n kit nbt nt nswt: title: pp. 151, 357, 

{my hit : p, 137. 

Inti (G 2420): name on statue: p, 75. 
ittt-rd: funerary rite: p, 201. 

7 nhf(C 1032): name on statue: p. 62. 

Im-kt-ii princess (Zoser)t p> 134. 

7 nt-h-i (G 1039): name on statue: p* 63, 
iry ht sk: archaic title: p* 16. 

'IM(}ym( ?) (G iryt): name on statue: p. 64. 

Iht (G 1039): name on statue: p < 63. 

'Ihm (G 2415}: name on statue: p. 75- 
ik-rnti (G 4410): name on Mimic: p. 71* 
f) (G 2035) name on statue: p. -jo r 
Urii (MM D 20) servant figure: p, 96, 

7 /i-tcrr: (MM D 20) servant figure: p. 96. 

7fy (G 2035): name on statue: p r 70. 

7 tt-h (G 1214): name on statue: p. 

rff: ’fly’: p. 358, 

i-rtA-aign: pp, n, 16, 38, 47, 132, i 33 ) 12 T * 43 ’ 
r»hi (MM C 14): p. 355- 
r nh-mr-i (G 2088): servant figure: p- flS- 
fnh-rmn-t. son of ffr-fo-Tt (G 13*4): p. 66, 
rnd-statT: p. 125, 

wvf-sceptre: pp. it, 13, 123, 125* I 3 I_ 4 ' ' 44 - 3 43 - 
tufht: in funeral scene: pp, 3x9, 3+9- 
Wfti name on Munich statue: p- 68. 
fVp-temrt: god: pp, 132, 133, 134, 
if nw: Hermopolis: p. 137, 

IVmet ; goddess uf Hermopulis: p, 137, 

Wrt (G 2415): name on statue: p. 74. 
t srt~hti: queen’s title: p, 134. 

Wltm-nfrt; (MM D zo) servant figure: p, 97 - 

ref-priest: pp. 30 r, 35 a- 

3 m (G 2009): name on statue: p. 69. 
if™ (G 2009): name on statue: p, 69, 

Bbi (G 2415): name on statue: p. 75- 

Ppy-tnh — Nty: painter : p. 354- 
pr ter: Upper Egyptian shrine: p, 120, 
pr ;ur: Lower Egyptian shrine: p. 158. 

Pt-pn-ntvit (G 1105): dwarf's name: p. 64. 
Pth-ir-mh {G 1501): name on statue: p. " 4 - 
Pth-ir-k (G 1402): name on statue: p. 6t>. 


Pth-nfrti (G 2009): name on statue: p, *19, 
Pth-htc (G 2009): name on statue; p. 69. 
IHh-hms (C 2004): name on pair statue: p. 69, 
Pth-krp(Q 1171): name on statue: p. 64. 

m#(rt) ftr* Queen’s title: p 134. 

M/tit; goddess of XUth Nome: p. 354. 
Mtvt-nfr: Gebelein relief: p, 137. 

MWfe-ptc: name of dug; p, 229* 

Mmt Sn/m; esulr name: p. 153, 

Mmc-ftth (G 7130 X): name on statue : p, 76. 

{G 2427): name on statue; p. 75. 

Mnte-hrf'. servant figure: p, 98, 

VfuAt*5r'-rflj& (G 4520): name on statue: p, 71. 
Mntui: foreign people: p, 202, 

Afr-rtferf (G 1301): name on statue: p. 65. 
Mrt: goddess: p. 358. 

Aifr-frfl (G rtJ39): name on statue: p. 63. 

Mrt-lb (G ttoy): name un statue: p. 62, 

Mi-it (G 1020): name nil statue: p. 61. 

MS-ft (G 1104): name on statue: p. 64. 

Mtf (G 2009); name on statue: p. 69. 

Ms InpK ; in year name: p, tao. 
min pp. 155, 275. 

Nl-’nli-htlir (G 1501): name on statue: p. 74. 
iW'ith-hfhr (G 4522): name on statue: p 71. 
Ni-fpls-nhct (G 4410}: name on statue: p, 72, 
i\7-A*-rr( f) (G 1032); name un plaque: p. 6j. 
N{-km-btcfm (G 20O9): acme on statue: p. 69, 
nft-name of Zoser; p, 133. 
nbP ‘to swim’: p, 307. 

S r b-nt-ki (G 1039): name un statue: p. 63, 
Xbt-m-pi: servant figure; p, 96, 

A’/rt-fai (G 2088); servant figure: p. 98. 
A/r-iA/nf?) (G 2185): name on statue: p. 74. 
Nfr-iftn-s (G 2197): name on statue: p. 53. 
Nty = Ppy-htb; p. 354. 

Ntr-ht = Zoser: p, 133. 

jtfdmtv (G 2420): name on statue: p. 75. 

Rrfuy {Mcresankh III): p- 35 1 
Rrhty (Wepemnofret): p. 351- 
Rfhlp (MM C 12): p. 355. 

Rrti-ir-t-n (G 14152): name on statue: p, tafe, 
Rnpt-nftt (G 1020): name on statue: p. 61. 
rhyt -bird: pp, 14, ito, 

RAt-i-ri: Mcir: p. 220. 

Rcdyzet): p. 16. 

hit ipx Early Dynastic tablets: pp. n8. 119, 
Hy (G 4522)5 name on statuette: p. 72. 

hm bite nbt: p. 135. 


















TRANSLITERATIONS 


422 

hry udh : title: p, 201, 

Hs (G 2009): name on statue: p. 69. 

Htpi (G 102c): name on statue: p. 61. 

Hlp-ih (G 1D32J: name on statue: p. 63. 

Htp-hr-tibty: queen (Zoser): p + 134, 

f/r-fe-rr (G 1314): name on statue: p, 66 + 

IJwy (G 2231 X): name on statue: p. 74, 

(G 45 20): name on statue: p. 71. 

IJwfw-hftwl (G 2407 D): name on statue: p, 75. 
Ifwfto-inb (G 2035): name on statue: p. 70. 
hwi: "to build 1 : p. 119. 
fftut (G 2231 X): name on statue: p. 74, 
ffttttr. servant figure: p. idq. 

HrU-m-sltr (G 7946): name on statue: p. 76. 

Hi/y (G 2036): name on statue: p. 70. 

[itj'-hb: title: p. 201, 
fifty: ram god: p. 358. 

Mfr-pattern: pp tzj, 134, i44 p 149. 

Sit-mrt (G nog): name on statue: p 62, 

*h' pavilion: pp. 171, 193, 197, 214, zi(s, 290. 291 2y7, 
3 > 9 . 349 - 

si mdit ntr ; title; p. 355. 
si kduit: palmer's title: pp. 35r if, 

£/fac (G 1402): name on statue: p. (>(>. 
hhi: funerary rite: p. 201. 

sculptor s title: pp, 356, 359. 

Su'hmi ?) (G 1036): name on statue: p. 63. 

/w-prirst; pp. 183, 202, 283. 
smrt decorative emblem: p, 37, 

Smrt: servant figure: p. 98. 

&»#?) (c; 2430): Tinme on statue: p. 75. 

Smtxff (G 2032): name on statue: p. 70. 

$rsh (G 2009): name an statue: p. 69. 


1 Slm-nfT (G 2197): name: on statue: p> 53. 

£tpt {G 1032): name on statue: p* 63* 
sdr: p. 357. 

Spiit: name on wooden figure: p h 95. 
frwzi 1 : plant of Upper Egypt: pp. 36, 37* 
imw: personification of: p. 237. 

Smiw fir: feast: pp. 119, 120, 137, 
s* 3-sign: pp. 37. 48, 148. 

$ndyt-Q kirt: private statue: p. 79. 

Ssmte: vintage god: pp. 2io t 358. 
ikr-rrrh: prisoners: p. 182. 
id[it -youths: p. 210. 

Sdt : Crocodilopolis: p. 120. 

Kfi: Cusae: p, 358. 

^rzc-eofEn: p h 268, 

p. 11. 

Kip (G 4522): name on statuette: p + 7 z> 

Kt-m-it (G 2407 D): name on statue: p r 76 
Kt-m-tnflt: owner uf G 1171: p. 64, 

Kl$w(G 1214): name on statue: p. 65* 

grm: see song birds. 
gnwty{l): sculptor's title: p. 336. 

Tti (G 1040): name on statue: p. 63. 

jfi'ui (G 7946): name on statues: p. 76. 

2 f nti (G 7946}: name on statues: p. 76. 

Ttti* name on smrue: p. 8S. 

di nswt hip formula : p. 30. 

Dbrtvt: town: p. 121. 

^aign: pp. i 4 , 99. 103, 123, 131, 197, 204, 243, 
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plate t 




















Hicrakanpolia limestone ligoita, University College* 









































PLATE 2 



a, Limestone figure! Berlinn 


fc, Kneeling man* Cain. 



£. Limestone stztue of Zoser, Cairo. 


d. Stale figure of Kha^ckhem. Cairo. 
















































a. Seated Princess. Turin* 


b. Seated figure, Naples, 


PLATE 3 



r. Ntztm-inkh, Lei Jen. 


J. Bezincj, British Museum, 

































PLATE 4 





a. Standing woman. Brussels 


h. Met hen, Berlin. 












































































PLATE 6 




e. Rahdtep and Nofirct, Cairo, 


d, Hcmyuwruiw {C 4000). Hitdeshcim. 




































PLATE 7 



tl. G Annex. Cairo. 


h. G 4140, Boston. 



e, Sncfeniw-sencb (G +140), Cairo. 



e. G +340, Cairo. 




/. G 4640, Cairo. 




GIZA RESERVE HEADS 









































































Reserve head of wife, G + 4 +°, Boston- 




























































PLATE 9 





d. Cairo head No. 3783 a. 


e. Cairo head No. 47B38. 


/, Platter mask, 0 7491, Cairo. 


e. Plaster mask, G S415 T, Cairo. 


a. Intrusive head, G 49140, Poston. 


A. Head from G 1303. San Francisco, 















































PLATE W 




a. Prince Ka-wab. No, J +—4—i, Boston. 


6, Prince Ka-wab, No. 25-1-393, Boston. 



e. Prince Khawnent, Boston, 



d. Print* Set’kn, Louvre. 


























































plate n 








































CHEPHREN BEADS 





































































PLATE 13 




b. Alabaster seated MyCerinua, Boston. 


t. Slate triad of Mycerinus, Boston. 


a. Slate pair of Mycerinus and Kha-merer-nebtv, Boston, 


r 











































PLATE 14 
















































plate is 




a, Limestone hust of Ankh-hif (C 7510), Ttoston. 


h~c . Limestone head of unknown man, Lauvre, 




















































PLATE 16 


























































PLATE 18 


a. Louvre scribe. 


ft. Head of Kanofer. Cairo. 


e. Thiy, Cairo. 







Ranofer. Cairo. 


c. ‘Sheikh el'BcIed*. Cairo, 













































PLATE 19 



a. Ivhnum-baf as wribc, Boston. 



Limeaionc S »<™> of Khm»-W<G 5 . 3 .)- *»““• 










































PLATE 20 



a-4 1 * CrsmUJ hrad of Scahem-ntiicr (C 





r, Granite head, Ceiru G 4000, Boston. 


rf. Granite htuli Cem* G ;rooo, Cairo. 




















PLATS 21 



Fair statuette, G 2185* 

„ tC , ia ,\ J, Cairo, c-d. Boston. 
W. Status from setxfcb af Fen-nieruw (G 2197?. 


























PLATE U 





a. Statuette from G i+m, University of 
California. 





b. Upper part of sealed figure (G ^'7), BortOft. 





d. Sennuw (G t oS), Cairo, 




e m Aldjct-mcry-nesuwt (G21&4)* Boston* 




















PLATE 23 





Wooden sulue of Kcntwm-ili Mehf (C J37 s )> Uo,ton - 


v 



C~ft. Wooden boy{G «p), University of California. 




Wooden tuluettes of priionerm, 
(G 2378, burial chamber I, Cain) 
ami Hkwtoft. 



1 

















PLATE 24 



6 ~e. Statues of owner and G 

[b in Cairo, c-t m Boston), 















I*LATE 25 





d. Dwirf £G * 105)* Cairu - 






























PLATE 26 


















































































PLATE 28 










































PLATE ?> 




a-*. Two ikes of Namier Psleite, C«m. 


































PLATE 30 






















Zo«er relief* Step Pyramid. 


PLATE 31 


b, Wonders panel fit Hesy-ra, Caim. 


c Zo&cr statue base. Cairn. 



























a. Primitive nidic-Etone of Scbefencr p Cairo, 



a n .ui 


illiJUl J 


b, Slah-std.1 of Wepcninofnst (C 1301), University of California, 









































































PLATE 33 



b. South waJI, corridor of Rahotcp, Cairo. 




























































PLATE 34 





KcEicf fragment, Raliottp, Berlin. 



















_ — 













PLATE 35 



Door-jamb from chapel oi" Akhet-a p a, Loovne* 




































PLATE 36 



ff. Inner niche, K ha-ban w-rakar, Cairo, 




















































PLATE 37 



* l < * * *■?! 

4jp/i ■ J r 
P k Jijj ,£, i .if 


fcu 3 ?S 


gg'ia 


WtpHWFrj 


[Wtrimwtffn 


rprrrfr^ 








tT *< T " 






J,l r 


Kfir<£ 


/« 




***-'.• 








S^^Vrir^rtTi’r^' 

...X^-'^-T-rlniVr - 

miwrm!' 111 mmimm" '"f'f™ 
itmffliim i nirffTTntN'it'in^' 
[rrrrniTimiF'TnT^Tmip , ( nf Tf r r ., 
inTiiiTmrim’TfTTrrFTTfrirr^ j' „ 




Hieroglyphs on gold casing of jamb of Hctep-henes bed-canopy {G ‘jvoo X), Cairo 






















































PLATE 3S 































PLATE 39 




f ragments of Cheops relief re-used in pv^nid of Amcnemhat 1 at Uta. Metropolitan Museum. 



















PLATE 



a-e. Fragments from cliapd nf Anth-haf (G "jtoJ (<*. c, J, 
e in Boston}- 






















PLATE 41 



. Detail nf west wall* C 7651k 































PLATE 42 





































PLATE +3 




L Khuiuiv-kimf (C 714®). side of fa(ade. 






































PLATE 44 



r. G 753□, head nf Hctcp-herca II, west wall outer room 




































PLATE 45 



a. G 7350, portraits of Hetep-hcres II {:} and Meresanklj Til (?), Cairo. 



b. West vvafl of Scnnuwku {G 20+1). Boston. 
































































i'LATE 44 



Small anna, aguiIi entrance jumh rjf KTufm-nnkh (C 71^48 — L<i 75)* 































PLATE +" 



a. North entrance jamb of Stshem-nufer fG joSlo), 















PLATE 4 S 



jmnm p 






a. Relief of Srmenkhuw-ptah, from the Collection of the New York Historical Society in the Brookly n Museum, 



- Head of Htmyuwnuw &tatue T Hildeslieim, 


Rfc*erte (lead of Nofer, Boston. 


r. Relief of Hemyuwnuw (G 400a ), Soetim. 


A Relief on door-jamb of Nofcr (G 31 io), Boston, 
































PLATE +9 



East wall, miter room of Mcrenmthi HI (G 75301. 


























PLATE 



eJr West ivaU* chape t of Scahem-nofer (G 4940). 



L North wall, chapel of Sesh&nvnofer (G 4940). 































PLATE SI 




A. Dihihur painting found by De Morgan, Cairo, 















PLATE 52 



£, Fragment of relief front Abu Gurob Sun Temple of Ne-user-ra, Cairo. 








































PLATE 53 



ti. Detail fmm Libyan tribute* of Saluira, Cairo. 






















PLATE 54 




c. Fragments from offering-room of temple of Pep> If- 































PLATE 55 





o. Relief of Puh-seUiem-anth, Boston. 



tr. East wall. offering- mom of Ptah-hoiep at Saqqarih. 
























PLATE 5* 



a. North wall, pillared hall of Mereniwka at Saqqarah. 



fi. Relief of Ipy, Cairo. 
















































PLATE 57 


























PLATE S3 



Is* djiacllcd outline, one-plane relief, and fivuslmj relief, nu cast wall, G .mcjCi, 


























PLATE 5* 



fi m Various stages of work in several Layers of piaster, G 1151, «al wall. 


































PLATE 60 



Relief to plaster with line* cutting through into stone, G 2196, north wall 



A* Various stages of work on wall sized with plaster, G 3196, north wail 




















































































































PLATE A 



Hieroglyph* copied by author from painting* by Merman De Cam Davies; Wepemnofrct alnb-stda: lioness with asc. cult figure of 
Anti bis, Gardiner sign lb* F 4, K 5 .1 7, G t; Xaga-ed-Der 359: lioness (for nr) F 9, G 1; Wcpcimofret slab-stela: G 36, G 39, G 30, 
G 43, G 7, M 13, Y 4, R zt. W ;i, G 17. W 18. variation of M 23, M 28. V 31. A' 33. T 11,sign, for fa, sign for fjl-t. Scale {. 
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HiowhpK from puntingbv author: G 6o=o: <ta*r draining TO rd lb, (acak i); G 7 5JO: Gardiner *roD * ^-kh^puh (JE 3+ <!p~< 

“Su« G 3 H. G £G £ Merest III, X .ft; 3Wt-nof C r N z 5 ;Mrr«utkh ill:* aj. G 2 S : Ka-kbcr-puli: G + 7 : H O . J , - ^ j . 

MeitJnfch )H :0 Ji.RS.G6 (scale D.siga for Lctupulite Numi; Ka-klicr-ptuli:G37(determining w|G25; Mtnaankh III■ G M. AtellLa.ro paroling MoJurn). 

G + 3 . G 1 (scale ±); Cairo mh 1415: M 1. bcale J except fur seven h^rogiypta specially noted above. 
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